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AmcLB  L— NEW-FANGLED  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Two  agencies  or  influences  of  an  opposite  character,  but 
which  do  not  tend  to  neutralize  one  another,  as  far  as  their 
mischievous  eflfects  are  concerned,  are  now  tending  to  pervert 
the  Congregational  system,  and,  in  case  they  are  not  arrested, 
will  make  of  it  something  quite  different  from  the  Church 
polity  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers.  In  the  first 
place,  a  custom  has  arisen,  and  is  spreading,  the  operation  of 
which  is  to  undermine  the  principle  of  fellowship  between 
churches  as  regards  the  great  and  vital  matter  of  the  settlement 
of  ministera  According  to  a  report  made  at  Detroit  by  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Rev.  G.  L.  Walker,  D.D.,  was  chairman,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  our  ministers  are  not  installed  pastors,  "  and  more 
than  a  majority  of  our  ordinations  are  ordinations  without 
special  charge."  It  is  more  and  more  the  fact  that  ministers 
are  permanently  employed  by  churches,  and  perform  all  the 
faactions  of  pastors,  without  having  their  credentials  or  their 
qualifications  as  to  doctrine  and  character  submitted  to  a  coun- 
cil assembled  with  reference  to  their  installation.     They  come 
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and  go  at  their  pleasare,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  congregations 
who  eniploy  them,  and  neighboring  churches  are  not  consulted 
and  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  by  conciliar  inquiry  whether 
or  not  they  are  deserving  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  can 
be  heard  with  safety  and  profit  in  their  pulpits.  We  do  not 
care  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  have 
brought  on  this  very  grave  innovation  upon  the  ancient  and 
approved  order  of  the  Congregational  denomination.  No  doubt, 
in  some  cases,  churches  wish  to  hold  the  whole  business  of  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  these  ties  with  their  minister  more 
completely  in  their  own  hands  than  they  could  do  if  they  were 
obliged  to  call  in  a  council  whenever  he  commences  or  closes 
his  labors  among  them.  The  more  loosely  a  knot  is  tied,  the 
more  easily  it  can  be  untied.  No  doubt,  in  some  instances, 
ministera  prefer  to  escape  the  scrutiny  into  their  theological 
opinions  which  precedes  the  installation  by  a  council,  or,  they 
prefer  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  up  their  beds  and  walk,  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  assigning  the  grounds  for  a  change 
of  place.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  tendency  of  the  new  fashion 
is  to  lower  the  standing  of  the  ministerial  class  as  a  body,  and 
to  make  them  more  utterly  dependent  on  the  particular 
churches  which  employ  them,  as  schoolmasters  are  employed 
for  a  stated  or  an  indefinite  period,  or  as  servants  are  hired,  a 
brief  notice  only  being  required  for  either  party  to  terminate 
the  engagement  The  tenure  of  office  of  ministers  is  weakened. 
They  are  likely  to  be  dismissed  for  lighter  causes,  and  with  far 
less  deliberation.  Neither  the  congregation  nor  the  preacher 
is  under  the  necessity  of  formulating  reasons  even  in  their  own 
minds  for  the  dissolving  of  the  pastoral  bond.  They  have  only 
to  wish  for  a  change,  and  the  reasonableness  of  their  wish  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  maintain  before  any  disinterested  body 
of  persons.  In  the  absence  of  any  system  of  episcopal  superin- 
tendence, the  liabilities  to  imposition  on  the  part  of  unworthy 
persons  who  have  somewhere  got  themselves  ordained,  or  so 
pretend,  are  vastly  multiplied.  As  the  country  grows  more 
populous,  what  is  to  protect  churches,  especially  those  not 
possessed  of  much  ability  or  many  facilities  for  instituting 
special  inquiries  into  the  character  and  antecedents  of  persons 
offering  themselves  for  their  pulpits,  from  being  imposed  upon 
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by  individuals  of  plausible  manners  and  address,  who,  neverthe- 
less, could  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  regular  council,  composed, 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  of  ministers  and  laymen?  Our 
design,  however,  was  not  to  marshal  the  objections,  numerous 
and  weighty  as  we  deem  them  to  be,  to  the  substitution  of 
** stated  supplies  "  for  installed  pastors,  but  simply  to  point  out 
its  destructive  action  upon  a  fundamental  part  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  Its  obvious  result  is  independency, — the  trans- 
formation of  our  American  Congregationalism  into  a  system — 
if  system  it  can  be  called — such  as  prevails  among  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  Great  Britain.  If  churches  do  not  consult  each 
other  on  questions  of.  such  transcendent  importance  as  the 
employment  and  dismissal  of  pastors,  one  part  of  the  edifice 
is  fallen  already ;  and  we  need  no  prophet  to  assure  us  that 
the  whole  system  of  confederate  action  through  councils  em- 
powered  to  give  advice,  is  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The 
** stated  supply"  custom  means  independency,  and  nothing  less. 
It  means,  therefore,  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  New  England  Congregationalism. 

The  other  innovation  is  that  of  mammoth  councils,  and  of 
councils  called  to  give  advice  which  nobody  has  asked  for. 
We  place  these  two  things  under  one  genus,  but  they  should 
be  considered  separately. 

Let  us  say  then,  with  entire  respect  to  the  originators  of  both 
of  the  big  Brooklyn  Councils — that  convoked  by  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  by  the  Clinton  Avenue  Church,  and  that 
'  called  by  the  Plymouth  Church — that  both  of  these  assemblies, 
in  our  humble  judgment,  were  in  violation  of  the  unwritten 
law,  or  adverse  to  the  true  genius  and  spirit  of  Congregation- 
alism. What  are  councils  for?  Under  our  system  they  are 
devoid  of  authority,  in  the  proper  sense.  They  are  to  give 
advice.  They  must  be  large  enough  to  be  sure,  and  respectable 
enongh  in  their  composition,  to  make  their  advice  worth  some- 
thing.  But  they  have  no  legislative  or  judicial  powers.  They 
do  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  up  a  lEorce  of  public 
opinion  which  shall  bear  down  opposition,  and  be  tantamount 
to  authority  in  its  eflfect  But  if,  when  a  controversy  arises 
among  churches  or  church  members,  a  council  is  assembled 
which,  by  the  array  of  numbers,  or  the  personal  distinction  of 
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its  members,  is  expected,  virtually,  though  not  formally,  '*  to  lay 
down  the  law/'  then  there  is  a  real  departure  from  the  Congre- 
gational method  of  settling  difficulties. 

We  wish  to  speak  in  particular  of  the  National  Councils, 
which  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  may  be  foisted  upon  our 
Congregationalism,  but  which,  unless  we  are  very  much  mis- 
taken, are  subversive  of  it  We  expected  that  when  the  ques- 
tion came  up  at  Detroit  whether  these  anomalous  convocations 
should  be  regularly  continued,  some  arguments  would  be 
presented  in  behalf  of  so  radical  an  innovation  upon  the 
accepted  doctrine  respecting  the  occasion  and  function  of  coun- 
cils— a  doctrine  which  has  been  univ.ersally  held  among  us 
since  the  colonization  of  New  England.  But  in  the  copious 
report  in  The  Congregationalist,  we  find  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionists.  Dr.  Walker  said 
that  "  the  time  had  come  when  we  should  forever  abandon  our 
defensive  and  apologetic  position  as  a  denomination."  We  fail 
to  see  how  a  denomination  is  defended  by  the  abandonment  of 
its  characteristic  principles,  or  how  the  alternative  of  National 
Councils  is  the  "  holding  of  a  defensive  and  apologetic  position." 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Detroit  meeting  was  so  interest- 
ing to  its  members  that  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  it 
was  to  be  the  last  of  its  kind.  It  deserves  to  be  considered, 
however,  whether  all  the  real  benefits  of  such  a  convention  may 
not  be  obtained  in  some  other  way  than  by  means  of  a  repre- 
sentative national  assembly,  assuming  to  supervise  everybody 
and  everything  in  the  Congregational  denomination,  and  to 
utter  judgments  upon  whatever  subject  its  members  may  choose 
to  take  up. 

Our  first  objection  to  National  Councils  is  that  they  will 
almost  inevitably  assume  to  exercise  authority.  The  tenden- 
cies of  human  nature  and  the  precedents  of  history  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish  this  proposition.  The  authority  of  Rome 
itself  grew  largely  out  of  the  custom  of  giving  advice.  Let 
important  and  exciting  controversies  arise  among  Congregation- 
alists :  they  will  be  referred  to  this  national  body,  a  permanent 
institution,  for  decision.  The  cry  of  the  successful  party  will 
be  that  a  verdict  has  been  rendered  by  the  denomination,  and 
that  dissent  is  mutiny.     All  the  evils  which  have  been  charged 
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upon  the  Presbyterian  system  will  come  in,  with  few  of  the 
benefits  and  none  of  the  safeguards  that  belong  to  it.  If  we 
are  in  the  position  of  the  Israelites  under  the  judges,  when  they 
demanded  a  king,  then  let  us  have  a  properly  organized  scheme 
of  general  government,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Presbyterians 
or  Episcopalians.  Let  us  have  our  tribunals,  and  representative 
bodies,  with  a  definite  constitution  and  rules  of  procedure, 
wherein  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  rights,  and  not 
allow  ourselves  to  float  into  a  mongrel  regimen,  largely  the 
creature  of  chance. 

The  National  Council,  if  it  remain  merely  a  council,  has  no 
raison  (Tilre,  Having  no  business  that  imperatively  calls  for  it, 
the  tendency,  of  course,  is  to  meddle.  Satan  is  as  busy  now  as 
he  was  when  Dr.  Watts  sung  of  his  agency  in  finding  work  for 
idle  hands.  Our  benevolent  societies  publish  their  magazines 
and  reports.  Their  policy  and  doings  are  open  to  examination, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  criticism,  in  all  the  local  conferences  and 
associations  of  ministers,  and  in  the  religious  journals.  To 
gather  a  national  assembly  in  order  to  hear  a  brief  speech  from 
each  of  the  secretaries  of  these  associations  is  totally  unnecessary. 
The  wretched  taste  displayed  in  the  discussion  at  Detroit  upon 
the  salaries  of  the  ofl&cers  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
who  were  present  there,  is  an  example  of  what  is  likely  to  arise 
in  assemblies  of  this  kind.  The  resolution  recommending 
everybody  to  take  a  religious  newspaper  is  a  ludicrous  illustra- 
tion of  the  straits  to  which  a  council  in  quest  of  business  may 
be  driven.  We  should  like  to  hear  of  one  individual  who,  in 
consequence  of  that  resolution,  has  sent  in  his  name  as  a  sub- 
scriber to  The  Oongregationalist  or  The  Advance, 

The  truth  is,  as  an  examination  of  the  doings  at  Detroit  will 
show,  that  whatever  is  of  interest  and  value  in  such  meetings 
belongs  properly,  not  to  an  ecclesiastical  assembly — not  to  a 
council — ^but  is  best  taken  up  in  a  properly  constituted  conven- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  religious  and  social  questiona  The 
snbject  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  the  expediency  of  State  univer- 
sities as  contrasted  with  colleges  under  private  control,  the 
temperance  question,  these  are  topics  appropriate  for  the  plat- 
form of  a  meeting  like  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress.  You 
do  not  want  a  vote  upon  them.     Nobody  is  governed  or  influ- 
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enced  in  such  matters  by  the  count  of  hands.  You  do  not 
want  to  hear  everybody  upon  them.  You  want  to  hear  able 
men,  ministers  and  laymen,  who  have  given  them  a  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  have  prepared  themselves  beforehand  to 
express  their  ideas.  If  a  conference  of  this  kind  could  be 
created  among  Congregationalists,  it  would  be  a  boon.  It 
would  be  refreshing  to  hear  such  men  as  Edwards  A.  Park, 
Mark  Hopkins,  Julius  Seelye,  Professor  Diman,  and  the  most 
enlightened  of  our  lawyers  and  scholars  among  the  laity,  on 
themes  of  public  and  national  concern,  and  on  subjects  relating 
to  Christian  worship  and  Christian  life,  as  church  architecture^ 
church  music,  how  to  elevate  the  negroes,  how  to  check  intern^ 
perance,  the  theatre  and  other  amusements,  the  new  revision  of 
the  English  Bible,  the  relations  of  religion  to  natural  science, 
etc.,  etc.  But  these  subjects  are  not  so  appropriate  for  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  body,  made  up  of  delegates  sent  up  from  local 
religious  bodies  everywhere.  Hence,  while  the  Episcopal 
Church  Congress  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the  country, 
and  will  make  a  still  further  impression  by  its  printed  volume 
of  essays  and  speeches,  the  Detroit  Council  is  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  leading  secular  journals,  and  its  utterances  have  very 
slight  efifect  upon  the  general  public.  There  is  no  lack  of 
brains  in  the  Congregational  denomination;  but  the  brains  are 
too  little  brought  to  the  front  The  denomination  is  run  too 
much  by  statisticians,  certain  editors  of  newspapers,  and  a  few 
agents  who  have  access  naturally  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Episcopal  church  is  getting  in 
advance  of  us  in  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  attention  of 
the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  class  in  New  England  and  else- 
where, who  were  formerly  the  pillars  of  our  strength.  If  we 
do  not  look  out  we  shall  become,  as  a  denomination,  what  the 
Methodists  were  a  generation  ago,  and  lose  that  character  of 
dignity  and  intelligence  which  has  been  our  distinction  in  the 
past 

The  Detroit  Council  opened  on  Wednesday,  Oct  17.  The 
forenoon  session  was  occupied  with  the  business  of  organiza- 
tion, and  with  the  ceremonies  of  welcome  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  in  the  city.  In  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Quint,  who,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  have  rendered  very  important  services  in 
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the  department  of  statistics — the  thought  occurs  to  us,  how  will 
they  feel  in  a  congregation  ^hich  no  man  can  nwmfter  ?— -came 
forward  with  an  interesting  report,  which,  however,  could  have 
reached  the  public  just  as  well  through  The  Congregational 
Quarterly  as  through  the  vehicle  of  a  "  Council."  Then  came 
President  Woolsey's  able  paper  on  the  Bible  in  Schools.  The 
subsequent  report  upon  this  paper  by  President  Angell  was 
sensible  and  discriminating,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  but 
neither  the  original  paper  nor  the  report  formed  a  fit  subject 
of  ecclesiastical  action.  Then  came  the  battle  between  the 
advocates  of  state  universities  and  the  other  colleges,  which 
began  in  a  resolution  of  President  Bascom.  Three-fourths  of 
an  hour  were  spent  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
resolution  should  go  first  to  the  business  committee.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  informed  that  the  moderator  "  held  a  steady 
rein  through  this  scene,"  and  that  a  proposition  so  adapted  to 
rouse  the  passions  occasioned  no  ungovernable  outbreak  of 
disorder.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  gentlemen  who 
happen  to  be  connected  with  the  state  universities  were  strong 
in  their  faith  in  them,  while  the  officers  of  the  colleges  were 
equally  unanimous  in  their  distrust  There  was  evidently  a 
warm  feeling  awakened.  The  report  of  Rev.  C.  R  Palmer  was 
a  felicitous  piece  of  rhetoric,  in  view  of  the  liveliness  of  this 
controversy.  He  reported  '*  that  the  ordinary  college  cannot 
safely  be  abandoned,  but  should  be  sustained,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  need  be  no  antagonism  to  the  university.'' 
But  why  should  this  question  come  up  in  an  ecclesiastical 
council?  And  why  should  these  Western  gentlemen  strive  to 
obtain  from  Congregationalists  as  a  body  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  their  particular  views  on  a  subject  of  this  character?  Let  it 
be  debated  freely,  especially  in  the  communities  whom  it  more 
particularly  concerns,  and  let  every  one  make  up  his  mind  for 
himself,  without  seeking  to  get  pledges  of  support  from  the 
Congregational  denomination  for  either  side.  An  overture 
respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  elicited  a  report 
which  explicitly  ignored  the  practical  questions  connected  with 
the  subject,  such  as  the  question  whether  public  libraries  and 
reading-rooms  should,  or  should  not,  be  opened  on  the  Lord's 
Day.    There  is  no  value  in  these  pious  generalities.     No  result 
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of  any  momeDt  will  follow  from  the  Council's  vote  on  this 
topic.  Almost  the  whole  of  Thursday  was  consumed  in  hear- 
ing the  representatives  of  the  societies  and  of  other  eccle- 
siastical bodies.  It  was  no  doubt  a  pleasant  day  to  those 
present  at  the  meeting;  but  very  little  was  said  that  was  not 
known  before  through  the  channel  of  the  press.  The  inter- 
change of  courtesies  with  other  denominations  through  their 
delegates,  is  an  old  ceremony  of  very  little  practical  advantage. 
They  bring  no  information,  which,  in  these  days,  is  not  discover- 
able through  the  newspapers,  or  by  the  light  of  nature ;  and 
the  interchange  of  compliments  is  little  more  than  a  pleasant 
rhetorical  exercise.  Dr.  Dexter's  paper  on  "  Churchless  Pastors 
and  Pastorless  Churches,"  and  Dr.  Wolcott's  on  "  Parishes," 
both  relate  to  subjects  of  much  importance ;  but  as  neither  of 
these  papers  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Council,  which  is 
before  us,  we  can  offer  no  comments  upon  them.  Either  of 
them  would  affect  the  public  just  as  much  if  it  were  presented 
in  the  columns  of  The  Congregationalist  as  if  it  were  first 
carried  out  to  Detroit.  Rev.  A.  Little,  we  are  told,  *'drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  fellowship-meetings,"  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Trum- 
bull lectured  for  a  half  hour  on  Sunday  Schools— odd  proceed- 
ings for  a  church  synod.  On  Friday,  some  time  was  devoted 
to  hearing  professors  of  different  theological  schools.  The 
Council  was  informed  that  Professore  Park  and  Phelps  are  in 
improved  health ;  that  the  aim  of  Hartford  Seminary  is  to 
make  instruction  eminently  Biblical ;  that  Oberlin  is  trying  to 
raise  up  ministers  who  "  will  not  assist  churches  to  run  off  the 
track ;"  and  that  Chicago  *'  asks  the  sympathy,  prayers,  and 
cooperation  of  the  churches."  The  gentlemen  who  spoke  for 
the  theological  schools  evidently  felt  that  their  office  was  a  per- 
functory one,  as  their  catalogues  and  the  newspapers  keep  the 
public  sufficiently  well  instructed  as  to  the  condition  of  these 
institutions.  The  committee  on  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
presented  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  they  rebuked  the  un- 
fortunate, not  to  say  vulgar,  attacks  and  innuendos  respecting 
the  salaries  received  by  the  secretaries. 

This  is  a  rather  meagre  sketch,  perhaps,  of  the  proceedings 
at  Detroit.  Our  design  is  simply  to  illustrate  our  thesis  that 
the  National  Council,  as  a  council,  has  nothing  to  do,  and  that 
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there  is  no  room  for  it  in  our  ecclesiastical  arrangements;  and 
that,  as  a  convention  for  the  consideration  of  religious  and 
social  questions — as  is  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress — it  is 
not  constituted  in  a  way  to  produce  a  thoroughly  enlightened 
and  effective  discussion  of  such-  topics,  or  a  discussion  of  a 
character  to  affect  materially  public  opinion  in  the  country  at 
la^.  The  personnel  of  the  Detroit  meeting  was  respectable ; 
there  were  some  able  men  in  it  from  several  of  the  States ;  but  a 
body  gathered  in  the  method  in  which  that  council  was  chosen, 
can  never  represent  the  most  intelligent  opinion  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  on  questions  of  the  kind  described.  The  National 
CSooncil  is  a  sort  of  mimic  General  Assembly.  We  have  not 
the  machinery,  as  we  have  already  said,  for  securing  the  good 
and  preventing  the  abuses,  which  the  Presbyterian  organization 
is  able  to  secure  and  prevent  through  such  a  body.  Yet  the 
tendency  of  the  National  Council  will  be  to  meddle  with  affairs 
which  will  go  on  better,  in  the  old  way,  without  its  inteference. 
Contingencies  are  likely  to  arise  when  its  votes  and  declarations, 
which  are  now  a  mere  play,  as  no  authority  belongs  to  them, 
and  hardly  any  influence,  will  assume  the  character  of  decrees 
for  the  support  of  which  the  feeling  of  denominational  fealty 
will  be  invoked.  Then  Congregationalism  will  be  gone  forever. 
We  earnestly  trust  that  our  really  wise  and  thoughtful  men, 
who  80  commonly  look  with  disfavor  on  this  new  scheme  of 
consolidation,  which  threatens  to  convert  us  into  a  sect — and 
not  only  that,  but  into  one  of  the  most  ill-organized  of  sects — 
will  speak  out,  and,  before  it  is  too  late,  put  a  stop  to  this  need- 
less, perilous,  and  mischievous  revolution. 
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Abticle  IL— aphorisms  CONCERNING  THE  INSPIRA- 
TION OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

1.  To  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  the  Jews  regarded  with 
religious  veueration,  and  which  were  read  and  expounded  in 
the  synagogues,  Christianity  adds  certain  Greek  Scriptures 
which  are  its  own  authentic  documents,  and  which  were  read 
and  expounded  in  the  churches  from  the  beginning.  Thus  we 
have  the  Bible,  the  Holy  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

IL  It  is  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  not  of  certain  portions 
only,  that  Christian  Theology  affirms  what  the  Apostle  Paul 
affirmed  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures:  "All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

III.  What  writings  are  included  in  the  Old  Testament,  ard 
what  in  the  New,  are  questions  which  we  are  not  now  to 
reconsider.  It  is  enough  that  we  know  what  Hebrew  books 
were  recognized  and  revered  as  "  the  Scriptures"  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  and  what  books,  having  been  reverently  accepted  by 
the  primitive  Christians,  as  the  authentic  documents  of  their 
fiiith,  were  gradually  collected  into  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
New  Testament. 

IV.  We  do  not  first  prove  concerning  an  individual  book, 
— e.  g.  Esther,  or  the  Song  of  Solomon, — that  it  has  the  super- 
natural quality  of  inspiration,  and  thence  infer  that  it  is  part  of 
the  Bible;  but  having  first  ascertained  that  it  is  canonical 
Scripture,  we  accept  it  as  inspired  Scripture. 

V.  A  theological  definition  of  the  inspiration  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  Bible  must  define  not  some  quality  peculiar  to 
certain  portions  or  passages  of  Scripture,  but  a  quality  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole;  inspiration  being  that 
quality  which  distinguishes  not  one  part  of  the  Bible  from 
another  but  the  whole  Bible — the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  together — from  all  other  booka 

VI.  That  the  Bible  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  not  a 
doctrine  to  be  proved  by  the  light  of  nature,  nor  is  it  a  doctrine 
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which  we  must  prove  to  a  pagan  or  other  unbeliever  before  he 
can  believe  in  Christ  or  accept  ,the  fact  of  a  Divine  revelation ; 
—it  is  rather  a  doctrine  which  the  Bible  teaches  concerning 
itself,  and  which  we  accept  because  the  Scriptures  are  compe- 
tent to  testify  on  that  subject  with  an  authority  which  com- 
mands our  confidence. 

Vn.  Assuming  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  fact, 
we  know  that  a  true  and  complete  statement  of  that  fact  will 
contradict  no  other  fact.  If  our  definition  or  theory  of  inspira- 
tion requires  us  to  deny  the  facts  of  astronomy  on  the  authority 
of  proof-texts  from  the  Bible,  the  definition  or  theory  must  be 
reconsidered  and  corrected.  So  of  facts,  proved  to  be  facts,  in 
any  other  department  of  knowledge. 

VIIL  Our  exposition  or  theological  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  ought 
to  be  such  as  will  not  need  to  be  explained  away  when  we 
undertake  to  answer  objections.  So  much  as  remains  after  all 
9ach  explanations  have  been  made  is  the  thesis  which  we 
defend  in  maintaining  the  doctrine. 

IX.  The  question  whether  Joshua  wrote  the  book  which 
bears  his  name,  is  not  identical  with  the  question  whether  that 
book  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  We  find  it  among  the 
•canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  therefore  we  accept 
it  as  "Holy  Scripture."  If  we  can  prove  that  Joshua  himself 
wrote  it,  or  some  contemporary  who  heard  the  story  from  the 
old  warrior^s  lips, — ^very  well,  it  is  "given  by  inspiration  of 
God."  If  we  discover  that  Samuel  wrote  it,  or  somebody  in 
Samuers  time, — very  well,  it  is  *' given  by  inspiration  of  God." 
If  we  admit  that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
when  the  second  book  of  Kings  was  finished,  or  that  it  was 
re-edited  and  brought  into  its  present  shape  by  Ezra  or  some 
other  writer,  after  the  captivity, — very  well,  the  book  as  it  is 
was  "given  by  inspiration  of  God."  So  in  regard  to  the  books 
which  bear  the  name  of  Moses,  if  we  receive  them  as  canonical 
Scriptures,  we  receive  them  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
the  question  whether  Moses  or  somebody  in  a  later  age  wrote 
those  books  as  we  now  have  them,—- or  the  question  whether, 
if  he  wrote  them,  he  made  use  of  traditions  and  documents 
brought  perhaps  by  Abraham  from  Chaldea — may  be  freely 
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considered  without  denial  or  doubt  of  their  inspiration. 
Whether  those  five  books,  just  as  we  have  them,  were  written 
by  Moses  himself,  or  were  compiled  from  Mosaic  documents  and 
traditions  in  some  later  age,  they  are  "the  law,"  the  "Moses," 
the  "  Moses  in  the  law,"  which  the  Hebrew  nation  accepted  as 
Holy  Scripture,  and  which  with  "  the  Psalms"  and  "  the 
Prophets"  were  "read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day." 

X.  The  inspiration  affirmed  of  the  whole  Bible  is  very  unlike 
the  supernatural  quality  which  Mohammedans  ascribe  to  the 
Koran.  We  cannot  accept  the  Koran  as  in  any  sense  the  word 
of  God,  till  we  are  persuaded  that  every  chapter  was  brought 
down  from  heaven  by  angels  as  Moses  brought  down  the  stone 
tables  from  the  mountain,  and  that  every  word  of  it  is  a  mira- 
cle. The  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  is  also  human.  It  purports  to  be  a  collection  of  books  by 
various  authors,  through  a  long  succession  of  centuries.  When 
we  define  or  affirm  the  inspiration  of  these  books,  we  do  not 
contradict  the  fact  that  they  were  written  by  human  hands 
recording  the  thoughts  of  human  minds.  Whatever  the  Divine 
influence  under  which  they  were  written  may  have  been,  they 
are,  in  form  and  structure,  human  ;  and  each  book,  in  its 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  style,  exhibits  the  peculiarities  of 
its  human  author. 

XI.  The  man  who  has  only  a  negative  doctrine  concerning 
the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  like  the  man  who  has  only 
a  negative  doctrine  concerning  any  other  element  of  Christian 
belief.  He  denies  what  other  men  believe;  but  his  own  belief 
is  only  that  they  are  wrong.  On  this  point,  as  on  others,  we 
need  not  a  mere  negation  of  what  other  men  erroneously 
believe,  but  a  positive  belief  of  our  own.  The  affirmation  that 
all  Scripture  is  "given  by  inspiration  of  God"  must  have  for  us 
a  definite  meaning,  the  expression  and  the  warrant  of  our  own 
reverence  for  the  holy  books. 

XII.  We  are  not  required  to  explain  the  psychology  of 
inspiration.  Questions  about  degrees  of  inspiration,  or  about 
the  nature  of  that  Divine  influence  under  which  the  writers 
and  compilers  of  Holy  Scripture  performed  their  work,  or 
about  the  mental  condition  caused  by  that  influence — ^such 
questions  as  whether  the  inspired  writer  was  conscious  of  being 
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in  an  abnormal  condition — are  speculations  into  which  we  may 
refuse  to  enter  while  we  neither  deny  nor  doubt  the  fact  that 
all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

XIII.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
is  well  defined  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.,  iii,  16,  17.) 
"All  Scripture  is  {BeoTtvevtrros)  divinely  inspired,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  {SidaiXxaXiay)  teaching,  for  {£\,€yxov)  conviction 
(see  John  xvi,  8),  for  {inavop^axytv)  correction,  for  {TratSeiar 
Trjv  ir  dtxatoavvrf)  training  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  complete,  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good 
worf  Without  knowing  the  psychological  condition  which 
was  the  inspiration,  it  is  enough  that  we  know  from  such  testi- 
mony what  the  quality  is  which  inspiration  has  imparted  to  the 
Bible.  A  Divine  influence,  directing  in  the  composition  and 
GoUection  of  these  books,  has  made  the  Scriptures  profitable 
for  certain  use&  It  is  enough  that  we  know  the  effect ;  we 
need  not  speculate  about  the  process.  It  is  enough  to  know 
tbat  the  Scriptures,  by  their  profitableness  for  teaching  us,  for 
coDvincing  us,  for  the  correction  of  whatever  in  us  is  wrong, 
for  our  education  and  training  in  righteousness,  are  "  able  to 
ooake  us  wise  to  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ." 

XrV.  la  the  same  style  of  definition,  the  same  Apostle  says 
[Bora.  XV,  4]  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were 
written  for  our  learning  [eis  rtfv  ^fz^ripav  didaffxaXiav — in 
order  to  our  being  taught]  that  we  by  perseverance  [vTVo/^ovps] 
and  the  comfort  or  help  [TtapaxXT^trsoas']  of  the  Scriptures  may 
have  hope." 

XV.  What  the  Apostle  Peter  tells  us  on  the  same  theme  is 
not  materially  different  [2  Pet.  i,  19-21.]  "  We  have  the  pro- 
phetic word,  more  sure  [than  an  audible  voice, — or  more  sure 
hecause  of  the  voice  in  the  mount  of  transfiguration],  where- 
nnto  ye  do  well  that  ye  give  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place,  till  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your 
hearts;  knowing  this  first  that  [Ttaffa  npognfxeia  ypaq)^s  idtaS 
ivi\v(f€G>s  ov  yiverai]  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  the  product 
of  the  prophet's  own  exposition  [of  things]  ;  for  prophecy  never 
^as  brought  by  the  will  of  man,  but  men  of  God,  moved 
[fp^poptevoi]  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spake  it"  Therefore — 
hecause  the  prophet  did  not  give  out  his  own  exposition  of 
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God's  plan — ^because  the  prophesy  was  the  utterance  of  men 
borne  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit — it  is  well  for  the  reader  that  he 
give  earnest  attention  to  the  prophetic  word  till,  by  communion 
with  it,  he  finds  his  own  soul  divinely  enlightened. 

XVI.  According  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  then,  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  one  view  of  it,  is  the  power  which  they 
have  of  inspiring  us,  if  we  read  them  with  a  heedful  and  recep- 
tive mind, — that  is,  with  a  mind  quickened  and  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Some  men  who  read  the  Bible  find  no  inspira- 
tion in  it,  because  their  minds  are  not  in  the  right  relation  to 
the  word.  They  do  not  give  heed  to  it  as  to  a  light  shining  in 
a  dark  place ;  and  therefore  the  day  does  not  dawn  in  their 
hearts,  and  the  illumination  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ 
does  not  shine  to  them  [2  Cor.  iv,  4]. 

XVII.  Our  doctrine  concerning  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures must  leave  room  for  the  fact  that  they  are  the  record  of  a 
progressive  revelation.  If  we  affirm  that  Abraham  was 
inspired,  we  do  not  therefore  assume  that  he  might  have  writ- 
ten the  first  epistle  of  John,  nor  that  he  knew  all  that  we  may 
learn  from  the  completed  Bibla  If  we  affirm  that  Moses  was 
inspired,  we  are  not  therefore  bound  to  maintain  that  Jesus  the 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  have  taught  us  nothing  which  Moses 
did  not  know. 

XVIII.  If  we  assume  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  we 
must  not  infer  from  it  our  own  infallibility  in  the  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

XIX.  Two  of  the  answers  given  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  their  Shorter  Catechism  are  the  best  uninspired 
definition  hitherto  given  of  that  quality  which  we  attribute 
to  the  Bible  as  inspired  by  God.  (1)  "The  word  of  God, 
which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify  and 
enjoy  Him."  (2)  **The  Scriptures  principally  teach  what  we 
are  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what  duty  God  requires  of 
man." 
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AirncLK  IIL— THE  PHHiOSOPHT  OF  THE  UNCONSCIOUS 
IN   COURT. 

A   DETEHOK    AGAIK8T    THE    CHARGE    OF   LIBELLIKa    EDWABD  YON    HaBTXANN — 
DEUVSBED  BBIOBX  THE  GlTT  Ck>UBT  IK  BBBLDT,  JULT  1,   1876,  BT 

Robert  DAToseoHH. 
(TnuiBlated  by  M.  Stuart  Phelps,  Ph.D.) 

Edwabd  von  Hartmann  occupies  in  Germany  somewhat 
the  same  place  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  does  in  England, 
lake  him  a  ''  pirate,"  as  a  Berlin  Professor  expressed  it,  he  has, 
and  has  had  no  university  connections  Like  him,  he  has  a 
large  following  among  that  class  of  young  men,  whose  studies 
and  tastes  are  materialistic,  and  whose  religious  indifierentism 
ia  ever  ready  to  express  itself  in  a  sneer. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconsdovs  is  in  line  with  the  Pessim- 
ism of  Schopenhauer.  Aside,  from  the  development  of  the 
(ioctrioe  of  sub-consciousness,  it  adds  comparatively  little  of 
ralae  to  philosophical  discussion.  It  is  the  practical,  rather 
than  the  theoretical  side  of  the  work,  which  gives  it  its  popu- 
larity. 

The  author  dwells  upon  and  gloats  over  the  miseries  of  life, 
with  an  ingenuity  which  is  almost  fiendish.  One  who  has  read 
the  book  feels  indignant  when  he  learns  that  Herr  von  Hart- 
mann not  only  still  continues  to  live,  but  is  very  comfortably 
situated,  in  what  is  apparently  a  keen  enjoyment  of  life.  This 
is  extremely  illogical  in  him.  If  he  knows  his  doctrine  to  be 
false,  he  has  no  right  to  publish  it.  If  he  believes  it  to  be  true, 
lie  should  have  taken  refuge,  long  before  this,  in  the  infinitely 
preferable  Nieht-sein. 

A  roan  who  had  committed  murder  urged  in  defence,  that 
he  was  a  Pessimist  of  the  school  of  Hartmann,  and  that  his 
phQosophy  justified  the  act  He  had  done  bis  friend  no  evil — 
he  had  only  freed  him  from  evil. 

Commenting  on  the  case,  an  editor  by  the  name  of  David - 
sobn  supported  the  defence,  and  accused  Hartmann  of  being 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  murder. 
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Hartmann,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  sale  of  the  seventh 
edition  of  his  work,  then  just  about  to  appear,  brought  a  suit 
for  libel  against  the  editor,  and  gave  us  the  novel  sight  of  a 
philosopher  appealing  to  a  civil  tribunal  for  protection. 

The  following  translation  of  Davidsohn's  speech,  when 
brought  to  trial,  presents,  not  unfairly,  the  practical  bearings  of 
Hartmann's  philosophy.  The  fact,  that  only  a  nominal  fine, 
for  a  technical  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  was  inflicted, 
is  a  sufficient  comment  upon  the  justice  of  this  aggressive 
defence. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  was  given 
a  new  opportunity  to  muse  upon  the  illusions  of  life,  as  shown 
in  the  uncertainties  of  justice  ;  and  may  possibly  have  received 
the  suggestion  of  a  suspicion  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pa- 
tience of  mankind ;  and  that  there  is  a  "stadium"  of  Pessim- 
ism itself,  so  degraded,  that  not  only  religious  faith,  but  simple 
common  sense  revolts  in  indignation  and  disgust 

Your  Honor — I  stand  in  this  place,  accused  of  a  singular 
offense.  Is  it  one  of  the  eternal  principles  of  order,  in  city,  or 
in  state,  against  which  I  have  offended?  Is  it  ethics,  or  reli- 
gion, against  which  my  pen  has  sinned,  and  to  which  the  law 
gives  shelter?  No  I  none  of  thesa  I  am  said  to  have  grieved, 
hurt,  offended  a  philosopher, — ^a  philosophical  system.  A  phi- 
losopher places  himself  under  the  protection  of  paragraph  so 
and  so.  This  is  a  new,  interesting,  and  characteristic  phenome- 
non. I  doubt  if  Socrates  would  have  entered  a  suit  for  libel, 
because  of  the  insults  of  his  opponents.  He  smilingly  endured 
persecution,  and  hostility ;  but  he  was  enabled  to  do  it,  by  his 
sympathy  with  the  eternal  truths,  for  which  he  had  contended, 
and  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  supporter.  Our 
modern  philosophers  are  not  so  permeated  by  this  conscious- 
ness. They  need  the  State's  attorney,  for  the  protection  of  their 
system.  They  are  greatly  disturbed,  in  their  philosophic  quiet, 
by  a  newspaper  article :  a  puff  of  wind, — so  they  fear— could 
overthrow  their  "  system." 

I  am  acquainted,  your  Honor,  only  with  the  philosopher, 
Edward  von  Hartmann.  The  man  of  the  same  name,  who 
lives  in  this  or  that  street,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me. 
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I  do  not  know  him.  In  that  article,  only  the  philosopher  was 
attacked, — or,  in  the  words  of  the  indictment,  "  oflFended."  But 
can  a  philosophical  system,  an  abstract  thing,  n  series  of  intui- 
tions, and  ideas,  of  premises  and  conclusions,  be  "  offended  ?  " 
I  do  not  believe  it 

The  citizen,  Edward  von  Hartmann,  however,  has  always 
been  completely  devoid  of  interest  to  me.  He  interests  me,  at 
most,  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  bear  witness,  in  person,  to  the 
consequences  of  this  system.  Were  I  to  restrict  myself  to  his 
person,  I  could  adduce  many  of  his  characteristics.  I  have, 
however,  as  little  to  do  with  his  taste  for  disputation  (a  taste, 
to  which  perhaps  even  this  trial  owes  its  origin)  as  with  the 
bet,  that  Hartmann  Has  been  shown  to  be  a  Plagiarist.  These 
are  established  facts,  and  it  is  poor  taste  to  waste  many  words 
over  things  which  were  long  ago  settled. 

I  do  not  then  discuss  the  person,  but  the  thing.  I  maintain 
my  objection,  that  a  literary  criticism  does  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts, — which  are  to  protect  the  persons  of 
the  citizens, — not  their  opinions  and  idea&  But  I  must  never- 
theless, being  once  here,  place  myself  on  the  ground  which  the 
indictment  covers. 

Oar  age  suffers  from  a  great  evil, — the  evil  of  undigested 
troths.  It  suffers,  if  anything,  still  more  from  undigested 
half-truths,  and  illusions.  In  socialism,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  are  moved  by  the  undigested  idea  of  freedom.  In  a 
similar,  and  possibly  even  more  dangerous  manner,  the  edu- 
cated and  half-educated  classes  are  carried  away,  and  in  many 
ways  penetrated  and  dissolved  by  certain  philosophical  sys- 
tems, whose  founders  cariy  on  their  speculative  thought-busi- 
ness under  the  banner  of  Pessimism,  which  was  raised  by 
Schopenhauer.  One  of  these  speculators  in  thought  is  Herr 
von  Hartmann. 

What  Herr  von  Hartmann  calls  his  system  is  nothing  new. 
Judicious  selections  from  works  on  natural  science, — from 
Schopenhauer,  Schelling,  Leibnitz,  and  Hegel,  form,  properly 
speaking,  even  with  his  own  additions,  no  system.  But  I 
accept  as  premises  all  which  Herr  von  Hartmann  offers  me; 
I  accept  even  his  work,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  as 
an  independent  system. 

VOL.  xxxvii.  2 
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What  is,  then,  precisely,  this  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious, 
and  what  does  it  teach?  Is  it  the  aim  of  its  lessons  to  drive 
the  man  who  firmly  believes  them,  to  extremities,  perchance  to 
suicide ;  or  to  bring  him,  in  some  other  manner,  to  attempt  to 
escape  from  this  unhappy  world?  Are  they  suited  so  to 
undermine  every  joy,  every  pleasure  in  life,  that  it  becomes  an 
aim  in  life  to  wish  to  the  utmost  to  escape  from  it?  Does 
Herr  von  Hartmann  teach  that  non-existence  w^ould  be  infin- 
itely better  than  existence  ? 

Yes,  your  Honor,  he  does  teach  this.  He  expresses  it  re- 
peatedly with  the  most  out-spoken  frankness.  He  scoffs  con- 
tinually at  those  who  are  "  entangled  in  the  illusion  of  happi- 
ness ;"  and  as  illusion  of  happiness  he  reckons  everything, — 
everything  that  can  make  life  beautiful,  and  significant,  and 
contented :  as  illusion  of  happiness  he  reckons  the  love  of 
parents  and  of  children  :  he  reckons  family  happiness,  religious 
edification,  hope,  in  this  life  and  the  next:  he  reckons  luve, 
friendship,  and  artistic  enjoyment 

It  is  the  task  of  the  press,  according  to  one's  best  knowledge 
and  belief,  to  take  the  field  against  heresies  of  every  kind.  But 
shall  not  the  annihilation  of  every  hope,  the  disputing  of  every 
possibility  of  happiness  in  life,  or  at  least  of  all  reality  in  such 
happiness, — shall  not  this  be  considered  as  heresy — as  heresy 
which  is  suited  to  cripple  every  energy,  to  transport  out  of  the 
world  every  joyous  confidence? 

And  now,  on  occasion  of  a  concrete  case,  the  working  of 
such  teachings  comes  out  with  full  and  frightful  distinctness. 
It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  remain  in 
timid,  frightened  silence.  Shall  it  not  much  rather  step  before 
the  inventors  of  such  doctrines,  and  say  "see  here  thy  work?" 
Shall  it  not  at  the  same  time  warn  all  those  who  find  them- 
selves on  the  same  or  similar  downward  paths? 

The  article  censured  was  suggested  by  the  individual  case. 
But  it  generalized  the  opinions  which  were  expressed  therein : 
and  still,  to-day,  from  this  spot,  I  would  not  take  back  or 
weaken  a  single  word  of  that  which  I  wrote  from  deep  convic- 
tion. To-day,  however,  will  I, — I  who  am  now  the  attatjked, 
the  accused,  endeavor  to  justify  from  Edwai'd  von  Hartmann's 
own  writings,  to  justify,  point  by  point,  word  for  word,  that 
which  I  have  written. 
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Herr  von  Hartmann  has  discovered  a  new  Deity — or  believes 
that  he  has  discovered  one — the  Unconscious.  When  I  say  a 
"Deity,"  I  do  not  mean  it  figuratively.  The  Unconscious  is  to 
Herr  voa  Haitmann  the  same  thing  that  its  Ood  is  to  religion. 
The  Unconscious  is  to  him  the  All-One,  the  Omnipresent,  the 
Mover,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

He  endeavors  to  thrust  Faith  from  its  throne.    But  he  does 

this  in  the  service  of  truth,  does  he  not?     In  place  of  the 

great  unconceived,  inconceivable  Feeling,  does  he  put  clear 

cognition  ?    In  place  of  Faith,  does  he  establish  Knowledge  on 

the  throne?    Far  from  it.     He  destroys  Faith  in  favor  of  a 

fhrase — for  his  Unconscious  is  nothing  else.     The  sum  of  all 

that  which  he  knows  not, — just  that  is  his  Unconscious,  and 

this  immense  X  is  the  germ   of  his  world.      He  dethrones 

Deity,  in  order  that  he  may  bow  down  before  this  great  X. 

He  has  an  explanation  handy  for  all  which  fails  of  explanation, 

because  we  men  have  a  human  understanding,  which  carries  in 

itself  its  own  limits.    The  ordinary  understanding  stops— starts 

bick — bends  finally  before  the  enigma.     Then  our  philosopher 

comes  up,  smiling  and  self-confident,  and  says,  **  See  I   here 

consciousness  can  fathom  nothing — absolutely  nothing.    See, 

what  a  triumph  for  my  great  Deity — for  the  Unconscious  I" 

One  of  the  great  enigmas,  one  of  the  unsolvable  secrets  of 
mankind,  is  the  question  how  the  soul  of  the  child  originates : 
how  it  is  formed  in  the  womb.  Herr  von  Hartmann  soon 
settles  the  problem.  How  does  the  soul  arise  ?  It  comes  from 
the  Unconscioua  It  is  '*  the  sum  of  the  activity  of  the  One- 
Unconscious,  directed  on  the  organism  concerned."  To  whom 
will  it  not  be  evident  that  this  explanation  has  made  the  great 
secret  clear  as  daylight?  Herr  von  Hartmann  goes  to  work  in 
the  same  way,  with  his  fundamental  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery, presented  by  what  goes  on  in  the  work-shop  of  thought, 
by  the  performance  of  the  thought-process.  Herr  von  Hart- 
mann knows  this  well  enough.  The  conscious  Will  gives  the 
impulse,  and  his  great  Unconscious  takes  care  of  the  rest 
Well,  and  what  does  that  explain?  To  every  man  of  common  < 
sense,  this  Unconscious  which  appears  everywhere  in  place  of 
an  explanation,  is  only  a  phrase,  and  nothing  but  a  phrase.  It 
is  only  the  Unknown — simply  that  great  X 
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Your  Honor,  I  have  accused  Edward  von  Hartmann  of 
charlatanism.  Is  it  not  charlatanism  to  lead  his  scholars 
around  by  the  nose :  to  pass  off  things  as  proved,  which  are 
notoriously  in  no  iota  made  clear?  Is  it  not  charlatanism  for 
this  reason  to  rail  at  Elant,  as  almost  a  bungler, — to  say  of  him, 
that  "from  a  correct  principle  he  has  derived  conclusions 
which  were  false,  and  contradictory  to  sound  reason  ?"  Is  it 
not  charlatanism  to  entitle  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  in  whose 
shadow  Hartmann  has  grown  up,  a  "  shallow  genius ;"  and 
finally,  to  do  all  this,  only  that  he  may  present  himself  as  the 
great  Columbus  on  the  sea  of  the  Soul, — as  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  world  ? 

But  if  the  destructive  element  in  Edward  von  Hartmann  and 
his  teachings  were  limited  to  this,  it  would  hardly  pay  to  waste 
a  word  upon  it  Charlatanism,  vanity,  boasting,  we  laugh  at, 
but  do  not  fight  No.  The  question  is  a  much  more  serious 
one.  It  concerns  teachings  which  are  fitted  to  suffocate  glad 
aspiring  courage  in  its  germ ;  to  cripple  activity ;  and  to  leave 
for  him  who  escapes  suicide,  a  melancholy,  gloomy  life. 

Let  us  hear  what  respect  he  has  for  mankind  in  general. 
This  one  remark,  from  his  own  book,  will  show  it  more 
impressively  than  would  many  words.  Vol.  i,  p.  178,  in  the 
foot  note  we  read,  "  Beaumarchais  says  Boir  sana  aoif  et  faire 
V amour  en  tout  temps^  c'est  ce  qui  distingue  Vhomme  de  la  bSte  .-^' 
translated  "  to  be  able  to  drink  without  thirst,  and  to  be  able 
to  exercise  sexual  love  at  any  time,  is  what  distinguish  man 
from  the  beast."  On  which  Herr  von  Hartmann  remarks, 
^'  always  a  better  indication  of  the  race-forming  distinction  than 
thought  is."  Then,  your  Honor,  it  is  not  thought,  the  pride  of 
the  human  race,  which  is  supposed  to  distinguish  man  from 
beast :  but  that  he  can  "  boir  sans  soify  et  faire  Vamour  en  tout 
lemps.^^ 

But  Herr  von  Hartmann  explains  love  itself  as  an  illusory 
hocus-pocus,  invented  by  his  great  Deity,  the  Unconscious, 
only  that  by  it  the  otherwise  intolerable  disgust  at  the  act  can 
•  be  overcome.  "What  is  then,"  he  cries,  in  reference  to  love, 
"  what  is  then  this  demon,  which  strides  so,  and  presses  out 
into  the  Infinite,  and  plays  the  fool  with  the  whole  world — 
what  is  he  then,  after  all  ?     His  aim  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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sexual  instinct:  not  perhaps  snch  satisfaction,  in  general,  but 
only  as  it  concerns  this  particular  individual,  however  much  he 
may  twist  and  turn  in  order  to  veil  and  deny  it  For,  if  it 
were  not  this,  what  could  it  be  ?  Something  like  mutual  love  ? 
Far  from  it,"  etc. 

In  the  same  manner  as  with  the  "illusion  of  love,"  he  seeks 
to  destroy  every  other  ''illusion  "  as  he  calls  them,  forgetful  of 
the  words  of  Goethe,  which  he  himself  quotes:  "Whoever 
destroys  illusion  in  himself,  and  in  others,  him  nature  as  the 
harshest  tyrant  punishes."  Truly,  she  does  punish  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sublimest  illusions,  such  as  affection,  parental  love, 
hope,  and  honor ;  and  hence  it  is  our  duty,  at  all  times,  to  give 
warning  before  that  punishment  falls  pitilessly  upon  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  such  doctrines. 

In  a  long  discussion  of  seventy- three  pages,  your  Honor,  Herr 
von  Hartmann  seeks  to  destroy,  one  after  another,  what  he  calls 
these  "illusions."  He  seeks  chiefly  to  prove  that  youth,  free- 
dom, health,  competence,  are  far  from  constituting  or  present- 
ing positive  happiness.  Then  he  trys  once  more  to  show  that 
love  is  only  misery — a  play  in  which  are  only  disillusions. 

From  the  following  passage,  which  stands  verbatim  on  pages 
320-21,  of  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Unconscious,  we  can  see  how 
far  this  philosopher  carries  his  theory. 

"  If  lore  is  onoe  reoofniized  as  an  evil,  and  yet,  as  one  which,  because  the  less 
of  two  evfls,  must  be  chosen  so  long  as  the  instinpt  exists,  then  reason  demands 
inefitably  a  third  eril—namel j,  the  extermination  of  the  instinct ;  that  is,  castra- 
tioo,  if  by  that  an  extermination  of  the  instinct  is  attained.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  eudemonology  of  the  individual,  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  possible 
reeoh.  If  there  is  anything  valid  to  be  urged  against  it,  it  can  be  only  such  con- 
tiderations  as  demand  from  the  individual  the  transcending  the  egoistic  point  of 
view.  The  result  for  love,  is  then  the  same  as  for  hunger;  that  it  is,  in  itself, 
and  for  the  individual,  an  eviL" 

Ah,  your  Honor,  though  this  is  called  philosophical  method, 
still,  for  practical  common  sense,  it  is  madness! 

He  next  seeks  to  unvail  the  illusion  in  pity,  friendship,  and 
family  happinesa  Let  the  following  passage  serve  as  evidence 
of  the  conception  which  he  has  of  marriage. 

^'BeasoDable  people,  whose  Judgment  is  not  biased  by  impulses,  have  generally 
the  settled  conviction,  that,  from  a  rational  stand-point  of  the  individual  well- 
l>«iiig,  it  is  better  not  to  marry,  than  to  marry.  If  love  and  external  inducements, 
mch  as  rank,  and  wealth  do  not  impel  to  matrimony,  then  there  is  in  fact  only  one 
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ground  for  it,  namely,  that  marriage  is  to  be  chosen,  as  the  supposed  less  of  two 
evils ;  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  in  order  to  escape  the  fear  of  becoming  an  old  maid ; 
in  the  case  of  a  man,  to  escape  the  inconveniencies  of  a  bachelor  life;  in  the  case 
of  both,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  unsatisfied  instinct,  and  the  respective  conse- 
quences of  illegitimate  gratification." 

Then,  as  regards  the  love  of  children : 

**  The  predominant  feeling,  in  their  infancy,  is  that  of  the  very  considerable  in- 
convenience and  vexation  involved  in  the  nursing,  in  connection  with  the  bother 
with  careless  servants,  the  disputes  with  the  neighbors,  the  apprehension  of  sick- 
ness, then  the  responsibilitiee  of  marrying  the  daughters*  and  the  distress  over  the 
follies  and  debts  of  the  sons." 

Then  is  shown,  in  turn,  the  emptiness  of  the  sense  of  honor, 
of  the  passion  for  glory,  etc. :  then,  of  religious  edification,  and 
of  benevolence.  With  what  outlay  of  sophistry  this  is  treated, 
let  the  following  quotation  serve  as  proof. 

*'  In  every  case  we  must  consider  the  positive  morality  of  practical  charity  only 
as  a  necessary  evil,  which  may  serve  to  mitigate  a  greater.  It  is  a  far  greater 
evil,  that  there  are  those  who  receive  alms,  than  it  is  a  good,  that  there  are  those 
who  give  them." 

He  next  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  emptiness  of  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  scientific,  and  the  artistic  instincts. 

And  by  what  means  does  Herr  von  Hartmann  endeavor  to 
disgust  us  with  these  enjoyments  I     Let  us  hear. 

''The  least  irksome,  is  the  receptive  enjoyment  of  art;  yet  even  this  is  not  free 
from  all  kinds  of  evil.  There  is  the  visiting  the  galleries ;  the  heat,  and  smallness 
of  the  theatres,  and  concert  halls ;  &e  danger  of  taking  cold ;  the  fatigue  of  the 
seeing  and  hearing,  which  is  especially  set  off  by  the  fact  that  one  is  bound  to  get 
his  money's  worth  when  he  visits  a  gallery  or  a  concert,  though  he  would  be  fully 
satisfied  with  the  half  of  it.  I  would  rather  not  speak  of  the  enjoyment  of  dilet- 
tant  performances  and  the  subsequent  obligation  of  compliments,  since  some  of 
my  readers  may  be  dilettanti." 

Then,  finally,  comes  the  turn  of  hope,  which  is,  of  course, 
also  an  illusion  to  be  resisted.  And  after  he  has  prepared  his 
premises,  in  this  manner,  he  comes  to  his  conclusions  from  the 
same.  How  can  such  a  world,  in  which  disgust  everywhere 
preponderates  over  pleasure,  be  otherwise  than  evil?  How 
can  a  world  from  which  one  takes  away  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  and  stars,  be  otherwise  than  gloomy  ? 

Herr  von  Hartmann  draws  his  conclusions  in  this  sense. 
He  who  has  so  skillfully  fathomed  and  comprehended  the  uni- 
verse, he  who  feels  himself  a  sort  of  supplementary  committee 
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f(Mr  the  revbioQ  of  the  creation,  be  declares  the  world  to  be  a 
rotten  establishment  He  does  not,  however,  accuse  the 
founder  of  the  world,  the  Unconscious:  he  only  bestows  upon 
it  the  criticism,  that  this  ^^ omniscient  Unconscious"  could  not 
have  created  anything  diflterent  from  this  utterly  evil  world: 
that  it  could  have  done  nothing  else  than  fling  its  creatures  out 
into  this  vale  of  tears.  In  this  way  he  explains  that  Leibnitz, 
with  his  theory  of  the  best  moral  system,  has  probably  only 
wished  to  attempt — ^literally  your  Honor,  wished  to  attempt  to 
justify  the  creator,  on  account  of  his  creation. 

Then  he  further  asserts,  in  his  omniscience,  that  the  creator 
is  really  open  to  reproach,  in  that  he  has  created  the  world  at 
all  Yet,  he  says,  we  cannot,  properly  speaking,  reproach  him 
for  it,  because, — it  stands,  your  Honor,  verbatim  on  page  283, 
of  the  second  volume — because  the  enigma  is  solved  with  tolera- 
ble ease ;  the  reason  of  the  creator  was  not  at  all  concerned  in 
the  act  of  creation;  it  happened,  so  to  speak,  in  tipsiness.  The 
world,  according  to  Herr  von  Hartmann,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
totally  unreasoning  act  He  even  declares  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  astonishment  ^4f  all  existence  were  not,  as 
such,  unreasoning.'* 

This  is  the  earth  on  which  we  live,  viewed  through  the  eyes 
of  Herr  von  Hartmann ;  this  is  the  earth  on  which  the  Grecian 
gods  have  walked ;  the  earth  on  which  immortal  spirits  have 
created  immortality  ;  this  is  the  life  of  which  one,  who,  perhaps, 
according  to  Herr  von  Hartmann's  apprehension,  was  also  a 
"shallow"  genius,  has  asserted,  '*It  is  nevertheless  beautiful" 
{es  set  dock  schon);  this  is  the  world  and  life,  in  the  light  of  this 
cheerless  philosophy.  Yet,  stop !  Herr  von  Hartmann  knows 
indeed  one  consolation ;  he  recognises  one  hope,  one  issue  to 
this  unhappy  play, — this  **  carnival  of  being  "  as  he  expresses 
it    Yet  what  a  consolation  that  is  I 

Herr  von  Hartmann  takes  no  interest  in  the  next  life — that 
is  a  matter  of  course :  he  takes  no  interest  in  this, — that  we 
have  seen.  So  the  consolation  of  Edward  von  Hartmann  is  a 
wholly  peculiar  thing:  it  is  the  end  of  the  world,  the  world- 
negation,  the  world-release.  This  world-release  consists  merely 
in  this,  that  the  majority  of  mankind  profess  at  last  the  teach- 
ings of  Herr  von  Hartmann ;  that  it  concludes  that  the  world 
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and  life  are  of  no  account ;  that  it  then,  through  a  majority  vote 
resolves  to  gainsay  life ; — and  then,  with  that,  the  whole  would 
be  ended :  because,  according  to  Herr  von  Hartmann's  idea,  on 
the  ground  of  such  a  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  race,  it 
would  be  at  once  all  over  with  the  world ;  clearly,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  now  disowned  Will,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  whole  world. 

Herr  von  Hartmann  imagines  that  this  common  negation  of 
the  Will  by  mankind,  would  be  very  interesting.  Sometime 
before  the  proposed  destruction  or  negation  of  the  world,  a 
caucus  will  be  held,  and  the  whole  affair  be  settled,  by  a  sort 
of  universal  Plebiscite.  Herr  von  Hartmann  has  made,  in  his 
system,  sufficient  preparations  for  this  method  of  the  world- 
release.     He  says  concerning  it — 

"  A  third  condition  is  a  sufficient  communication  among  the  population  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  permit  a  common,  simultaneous  resolution  on  the  subject  On 
this  point,  the  accomplishment  of  which  depends  only  on  the  perfection  and  more 
skillful  application  of  technical  inventions,  the  Phantasy  has  free  play. 

"  If  we  assmne  these  conditions  as  given,  then  it  is  obviously  possible  that  the 
majority  of  the  active  spirits  in  the  world  may  conclude  to  put  an  end  to  volition." 

Herr  von  Hartmann  is  evidently  thinking  here  of  a  tele- 
graphic vote  on  the  will-negation  and  world-release.  That, 
your  Honor,  is  the  consolation  furnished  by  Hartmann's  phi- 
losophy: that  is  supposed  to  help  the  individual  over  the 
suflFerings  of  life,  which  he  depicts  as  so  infinite. 

But  this  aim  of  a  world-release,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
majority,  represented  by  Herr  von  Hartmann  as  so  desirable, 
still  lies,  according  to  him,  at  Sf^mewhat  of  a  distance.  There 
are  still,  so  he  considers,  various  stadia  to  be  passed  through. 
These  stadia  are  depicted  by  Herr  von  Hartmann  as  extremely 
enticing.  Thus  of  the  development  of  art  in  that  period  which 
precedes  the  world-release,  and  the  will- negation,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  which  we  even  now  stand,  his  opinion  is  that  "art  will 
be  to  man,  in  manhood,  on  the  average  about  what  the  Berlin 
comedy  is,  in  the  evening,  to  the  Berlin  broker." 

I  do  not  jest,  your  Honor.  I  would  never  allow  myself  that. 
The  passage  actually  stands  in  the  philosophical  creed  of  Herr 
von  Hartmann.  You  will  find  it  in  Sec.  C,  chap.  IS,  p.  881. 
But  in  the  same  chapter  are  many  more  serious  things.  We 
read  there,  for  example — 
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^'Howerer  far  man  advanoea,  he  will  never  rid  himself  of  the  greatest  soffer- 
iQgB,-^ie  will  not  even  diminish  them, — as  sickness,  old  age,  dependence  on  the 
will  and  power  of  others,  need,  and  discontent  Whatever  remedies  for  disease 
maj  BtiU  be  invented,  the  diseases  always  increase,  especiallj  the  lighter  vexa- 
tions, duxmic  evUs,  in  more  rapid  progression  than  medical  science.  The  cheerful 
yootii  will  always  constitute  only  a  fragment  of  mankind,  and  the  rest  will  fall  to 
peerish  age.  The  hunger  of  the  increase  of  the  human  race,  extending  to  infinity 
will  always  draw  limits  through  a  gpreat  layer  of  population,  which  has  more 
himgBr  than  it  can  satisfy ;  which,  on  account  of  insufficient  nourishment,  shows 
ft  large  coefficient  of  mortality;  which,  in  .a  great  per  cent,  succumbs  continually 
in  the  bitter  conflict  with  need." 

Then  we  read  farther  of  this  presumed  development  of  Che 
human  race — 

"As  the  burden  becomes  so  much  the  heavier  to  the  bearer,  the  longer  the  road 
on  which  he  carries  it,  so  will  the  suffering  of  mankind  and  the  consciousness  of 
its  misery  increase,  until  they  become  unendurable.  We  can  employ  the  same 
Analogy  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  individual. 

"There  is  only  one  difference  between  it  and  the  individual.  Mankind,  in  old 
age,  wiD  have  no  heir  to  whom  it  can  leave  its  accumulated  riches ;  no  children 
ud  grand^ihildren,  love  for  whom  could  destroy  the  clearness  of  its  thinking. 
Ibe  illusions  are  dead :  hope  is  extinguished.  Since  for  what  should  man  still 
lupe?  Painfully,  from  day  to  day,  mankind  drags  along  its  decrepit,  perishable 
^j.  The  highest  thing  attainable  would  indeed  be  painlessness, — ^for  where 
sbookl  positive  pleasure  still  be  sought? 

''But  even  painlessness,  mankind  in  old  age  does  not  attidn,  since  it  is  not  pure 
qiirit;  it  is  weak  and  frail ;  yet  must,  in  spite  of  that,  labor  in  order  to  live ;  still 
it  knows  not  for  what  it  lives ;  for  it  has  alwajrs  behind  it  the  disappointments  of 
life,  and  from  life  expects  nothing  more.  It  has,  like  every  very  old  man  who  has 
dear  ideas  concerning  himself,  only  one  wish  left, — ^for  rest,  peace,  eternal, 
dreamless  sleep,  which  soothes  its  weariness.  After  the  three  stadia  of  illusion, 
of  hope  in  positive  pleasure,  it  has  at  last  understood  the  folly  of  its  striving ; 
it  renoonces  forever  all  positive  pleasure,  and  yearns  only  for  absolute  painless- 
nees,  for  the  Nothing,  the  Nirwana.  Yet  it  is  not,  as  may  have  been  the  case 
before,  this  or  that  single  person,  but  mankind  which  yearns  for  the  Nothing,  for 
ftiuuhilation.  This  is  the  only  conceivable  end  of  the  third  and  last  stadium  of 
the  illusion." 

That  is  what,  according  to  Herr  von  Hartmann,  would 
beckon  mankind,  as  a  prologue  to  the  great  disgust  with  the 
world,  and  the  final  world-release, —  Hartmann's  world-release, 
—which  appears  to  me,  a  non-philosopher,  almost  like  a  kind 
of  Platonic  suicide,  from  the  efifects  of  intoxication  (aus  Kaizen- 
jammer).  That  is  the  aim  and  perspective  of  Hartmann's 
philosophy. 

I  hasten  to  bring  my  exposition  to  a  close.  I  have  still  a 
few  words  to  say  concerning  the  special  case  in  hand.     I  think 
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that  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  whatever 
may  be  his  position,  to  oppose  heresies  which  he  meets  in  that 
position.  That,  and  only  that,  your  Honor,  have  I  done, — 
have  I  done  in  a  decidedly  sharp  manner.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  State's  attorney  does  not  consider  that 
heresy,  of  which  I  have  here  presented  the  proofs. 

The  brain  of  a  poor  devil  is  said  to  have  been  completely 
deranged  by  this  philosophy,— his  eye  to  have  been  completely 
veiled,  by  a  glance  into  this  kaleidoscope  of  black  and  gray 
colors.  Herr  Hartmann,  to  be  sure,  views  a  case  of  this  kind 
very  lightly :  he  says  concerning  it, 

*'  If  the  strength  of  man  has  not  grown  up  to  the  task  of  enduring  the  results 
of  thought,  if  the  heart,  oonvulsed  with  misery,  is  benumbed  by  horror,  breaks 
from  despair,  or  weakly  loses  itself  in  the  pain  of  the  world ;  and  if,  from  one  of 
these  grounds,  through  such  knowledge,  the  practioo-psychological  mechanism  is 
disjointed, — ^then  philosophy  registers  these  facts,  as  yaluable  psychological  ma- 
terial for  its  investigations." 

We  other  men,  however,  who  are  not  philosophers,  do  not 
stop  with  such  a  cool  registration.  One  is  seized  with  a 
righteous  indignation,  and  an  extreme  disgust,  for  a  philosophy 
which  seems  to  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  disputing 
away  from  the  world  its  little  happiness  and  joy,  and  leaving 
behind  despair  as  the  stale  residue. 

The  poor  fanatic  had  killed  his  comrade.  He  declared  that 
he  had  only  done  his  friend  a  favor,  because,  according  to  Herr 
von  Hai*tmann,  nonexistence  is  infinitely  better  than  existence. 
Hartmann  certainly  says  that  often  enough  ;  and  that  unfortu- 
nate was,  consequently,  a  docile  scholar  of  this  '*  Philosopher." 

But,  I  am  answered,  Herr  von  Hartmann,  among  other 
things,  expresses  himself  in  opposition  to  suicida  Yes,  to  be 
sure,  he  does:  he  is  prudent  enough  for  that:  because,  other- 
wise, Herr  von  Hartmann  might  perhaps  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  State*s  attorney  in  another  manner  than  as 
the  defender  of  his  assailed  reputation  ;  which,  by  the  way, 
Herr  von  Hartmann  (p.  330)  despises  so  much. 

But  what  are  the  reasons  which  he  presents  against  suicide? 
After  he  has  drawn  out  from  under  the  feet  of  the  individual 
the  basis  of  every  spiritual  existence ;  after  he  has  pretty 
nearly  proved  that  the  sum  of  all  pleasures  is  only  a  glittering 
will-with-a-wisp;  after  he  has  led  the  individual  at  least  to  the 
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brink  of  suicide ;  he  says  to  him  that  suicide  would  be  an  im- 
moral act,  because — ^and  now,  your  Honor,  comes  the  main 
point — because  the  universe  would  not  be  benefited  thereby, 
and  the  individual  is  of  no  concern. 
On  page  874,  Part  II,  he  gives  this  impressive  warning : 

"Then,  to  flU  up  thu  place,  it  beoomoB  necessary  to  resign  ourselves  with  true, 
cheerful  sacrifice  to  that  life,  which  from  the  -standpoint  of  the  Ego,  we  would 
throw  awaj,  not  onlj  as  a  useless  good,  but  also  as  real  misery :  because  the 
soidde  of  an  individual  who  is  still  capable  of  action,  not  only  saves  the  whole  no 
pain,  bnt  even  increases  its  misery;  for  it  protracts  that  misery,  because  of  the 
oeoessity  which  occupies  time,  of  shaping  a  substitute  for  the  amputated  limb." 

That  this  transparent  sophism  ought  to  i^strain  from  suicide, 
him,  who  was  firmly  persuaded  of  the  suffering  and  emptiness 
of  existence, — that  even  the  State's  attorney  himself  cannot 
believe.  I,  at  least,  if  so  persuaded,  would  put  a  ball  through 
my  head,  even  at  the  risk  of  inflicting  upon  the  univei-se  the 
misfortune  of  being  compelled  to  create  a  new  limb,  in  place  of 
ihe  amputated  one. 

'*From  the  standpoint  of  the  ego,"  Hartmann  says,  "man 
must  throw  away  life,  not  only  as  a  useless  good,  but  also  as  real 
misery."  And  shall  we  endure  this  ocean  of  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  the  universe  ?  On  this  principle,  your  Honor,  we  should 
all  be  martyrs,  as  we  are  here, — unconscious  martyrs,  however. 

In  another  place, — and  this  the  State's  attorney  has  made 
especially  prominent  in  his  indictment, — Herr  Hartmann  claims, 
not  only  that  we  should  endui'e  the  life  which  in  strict  egoism 
we  would  throw  away,  but  that  we  must  seek  release  in  a  resig- 
nation to  life,  to  the  world-process.  I  might  here  refer  again 
to  what  has  been  said  concerning  egoism  ;  or  to  the  fact  that 
under  Hartmann's  world-process  we  can  conceive  of  nothing 
beyond  the  promotion,  and  glad  increase  of  the  disgust  with 
the  world,  from  which  its  negation  shall  fall  off  as  ripe  fruit. 
That  may  be  a  very  beautiful  task — but  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  everyone's  taste. 

The  State's  attorney  has  made,  in  his  indictment,  some  inter- 
esting references  to  Schopenhauer.  Not  to  be  diff'use  here,  I 
will  only  mention  this :  that  Schopenhauer  at  least  allowed,  as 
a  last  consolation,  the  release  of  the  individual  in  himself — the 
release  through  love,  sympathy,  morality  as  consolation.  This 
difference  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  full  of  meaning;  it  is 
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as  significant,  as  is  the  difference  between  the  consecrated  mood 
of  an  Indian  penitent — and  a  modern  spree.  I  allude  to  this 
only  because  the  State's  attorney  points  out  such  interesting 
parallels. 

The  State's  attorney  refers  also  to  the  Askese,  the  voluntary 
seclusion,  which,  according  to  his  assertion,  that  pitiable  young 
man  would  obtain.  He  cites  page  899.  Yes,  there  it  stands, 
plainly  enough.  '*With  such  a  one,  the  Askese  has  been 
recognized  as  aberration."  But  I  beg  the  State's  attoraey  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  read  a  few  lines  further.  We  find  this,  verba- 
tim. "Yet  truly  as  an  aberration  only  in  method,  not  in  aim; 
since  the  aim  for  which  it  strives  is  a  just  one ;  therefore  it  has 
a  high  worth  as  a  rare  example,  which,  calling  out  to  the  world, 
as  it  were,  a  memento  mori,  allows  it  to  calculate  the  issue  of  its 
striving." 

We  see,  that  in  this  too,  that  young  man  has  run  counter  to 
nothing  less  than  to  the  spirit  of  Hartmann's  philosophy ;  and 
here,  too,  I  was  justified  in  saying  that  what  he  did  corresponded 
fully  with  the  consequences  of  Edward  von  Hartmann's  teach- 
ings. 

W  ill  your  Honor  allow  me  a  brief  resum6  ? 

Those  teachings  which  I  held,  and  hold  to  be  heresies,  will 
continually  make  a  deep  impression  upon  all  those  -who  are 
miserable  and  unfortunate.  But  does  Herr  von  Hartmann  say 
to  them,  "come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden  ?  "  Does  he  speak  thus  to  them,  in  the  words  of  the 
Bible,  will  he  bring  them  consolation  ?  No.  He  robs  them  of 
the  last  prop,  the  last  support ;  and  his  final  consolation,  his 
peculiar  world-release  is  worse  than  all  hopelessueas — ^yet  for 
the  sake  of  that  they  are  called  upon  to  bear  all  misery.  Can 
you  blame  a  poor  devil,  if  he,  to  use  Herr  von  Hartmann's 
phrase,  is  "  egoistic "  enough  to  escape  from  such  excessive 
misery,  or  if  he  endeavors  to  release  others  from  it?  No,  your 
Honor,  no  one  could  do  that ;  and  if  I  have  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  judge,  "  offended  "  this  **  philosophical  system," 
my  views  are  truly  offensive  to  this  system.  I  consider  it  per- 
nicious, false,  to  be  rejected.  Such  is  my  conviction :  I  can 
have  no  other. 

[Because  of  the  libel  contained  in  the  form  of  the  article,  a 
penalty  of  ten  thalers  was  inflicted.] 
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Amiclb  HL— president  SEELTE'S  INAUGURAL  AD- 
DRESS  ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  LEARNING  AND 
RELIGION. 

Pbbsident  Ssslys's  inaugural  address  begins  bj  stating 
the  religious  element  in  the  foundation  and  history  of  Amherst 
College,  and  ascribing  to  the  religious  spirit  the  origin  of  all  edu- 
cational institutions  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  **  Though 
it  is  claimed  for  some  colleges  and  common  school  systems  that 
their  source  and  aims  are  wholly  secular,  there  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared any  prominent  and  long-continued  educational  influ- 
ence among  us  or  elsewhere  wholly  dissociated  from  a  religious 
origin  and  inspiration."  What  are  the  reasons,  it  goes  on  to 
ask,  for  this  connection  between  religion  and  education  ?  There 
is  no  law  of  progress  inherent  in  human  nature.  The  universal 
tendency  of  man  is  to  retrograde  rather  than  to  advance.  And 
it  is  also  apparently  true  that  man  has  no  power  to  originate  his 
own  progress,  at  least  so  far  as  history  shows.  How  then  can 
the  beginnings  of  progress  be  explained  ?  It  is  plain  that  it  is 
not  a  desire  for  the  advantages  of  civilization  that  impels  to  the 
earliest  progress,  for  the  savage  does  not  desire  these  things. 
The  first  impulse  must  come  from  some  inward  inspiration, 
which,  however,  is  not  given  by  knowledge,  for  in  order  that 
knowledge  may  be  desired  and  pursued  the  soul  must  first  be 
kindled  by  some  inspiring  sentiment  We  find  art  always  pre- 
ceding science,  and  art  is  not  a  spontaneous  generation  but  the 
child  of  religion.  Architecture,  for  instance,  does  not  grow  out 
of  the  need  of  shelter.  Its  earliest  monuments  are  not.  the 
homes  of  men  but  their  temples.  So  it  is  with  the  other  arts, 
and  a  decline  in  art  is  always  preceded  by  a  decline  in  relig- 
ion. All  the  facts  of  history  indicate  that  man  was  once  in 
cooununication  with  God  and  has  fallen  from  that  high  estate, 
and  that  his  purity  and  capacity  for  progress  are  restored  to 
him  in  proportion  as  he  yields  himself  again  to  God's  influ- 
enca  Al\  our  present  civilization  is  based  upon  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  religious  quickening  it  has  wrought  The  relig- 
loos  feelings  are  the  very  ground  work  of  intellectual  develop- 
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ment.  The  supernatural  is  at  once  the  first  stimulus  and  the 
final  aim  of  the  mind's  activity.  It  is  therefore  no  accident, 
but  a  necessity  that  all  the  progress  of  mankind  and  educa- 
tion, a  principal  means  of  that  progress,  should  be  inseparable 
from  religion.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  that  "  the  corner- 
stone and  the  top  stone  and  the  iniomiTDg  law  of  our  whole 
educational  falmc  should  be  Christian  faith  and  Christian  free- 
dom." A  Christian  college  will  be  solicitous,  first  of  all,  to 
remain  Christian.  **It  will  seek  for  Christian  teachers  and 
only  these."  "It  will  order  all  its  studies  and  its  discipline 
that  its  pupils  through  the  deep  and  permanent  impulse 
of  a  life  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  may  be  led  to  the 
largest  thoughts  and  kindled  to  the  highest  aims."  **  Christian 
faith  may  be  reached  by  divers  methods  of  inquiry,  and  we 
shall  wisely  welcome  any  tendency  of  thought,  starting  from 
whatever  source  and  moving  in  whatever  direction,  which  has 
this  faith  for  ite  presupposition  and  is  zealously  bent  upon 
discovering  and  declaring  its  sufficient  grounds.  Only  that 
tendency  of  thought  which  divorces  itself  from  God  and  the 
supernatural  and  the  Christian  atonement  we  shall  wisely  dis- 
card from  our  processes  of  education." 

We  should  be  inclined  to  a  diflFerent  opinion  on  some  of  the 
minor  points  in  the  argument  of  this  able  address,  but  there 
can  hardly  be  doubt  of  the  fact  which  it  seeks  to  explain,  that 
there  has  been  in  all  countries  and  always  a  close  connection 
between  the  Christian  religion  and  education.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  remark  in  passing  that  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  such  connection  of  education  with  the  religions  of 
Greek  and  Boman  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  relig- 
ious exercises,  as  the  dramatic  exhibitions  at  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tivals at  Athens,  were  a  powerful  means  of  indirect  education, 
and  that  some  of  the  best  literature  of  those  times  was  an  ex- 
pression of  religious  feeling,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of 
any  religious  motive  in  establishing  or  maintaining  the  com- 
mon education  of  youth.  There  was  nothing  in  those  religions 
to  furnish  such  a  motive,  and  so  we  cannot  say  that  religion 
per  5c,  meaning  by  that  the  highest  belief  and  worship  of  a 
people,  necessarily  includes  faith  in  and  zeal  for  education. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  under  the  Christian  religion  the  &ct 
has  been  as  President  Seelye  states  it    One  reason  for  this  may 
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have  been  that  both  the  Christian  religion  and  education  have 
a  wholly  unselfish  object  However  it  may  be  with  individ- 
uals in  either  pursuit,  the  institutions  established  for  the  spread 
of  religion  and  education  are  purely  benevolent  in  their  aim, 
and  hence  they  rightly  depend  upon  the  wise  charity  either  of 
the  community  or  of  private  persons.  They  seek  the  good  of 
others  than  those  who  administer  them,  and  no  man  can  rightly 
preach  or  teach  from  the  motive  of  personal  profit  Thus  the 
stimulus  to  education  under  the  Christian  religion  is  akin  to 
that  given  by  it  to  all  forms  of  charity,  hospitals,  asylums,  etc. 
To  this  it  might  be  added  that  both  religion  and  education 
have  to  do  with  the  invisible  and  immortal  part  of  human 
nature. 

With  the  theory  of  President  Seelye's  addrest?  we  have  little 
occasion  to  disagree,  but  we  confess  to  some  disappointment 
that  it  is  not  more  full  on  the  practical  bearing  of  the  question 
it  discusses.  Perhaps,  however,  we  were  wrong  in  looking  for 
a  practical  treatment  of  the  question  in  such  an  address.  We 
5boald  not  expect  a  commander  to  lay  out  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign in  general  orders  to  the  army  on  taking  the  field.  The 
few  sentences  quoted  above  contain  all  the  hints  as  to  the  way 
in  which  this  theory  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  meet  fully  the  difficulties  which  are  arising  continually  in 
the  experience  of  our  colleges.  We  do  not  expect  here  to 
meet  and  remove  those  difficulties,  but  only  to  state  some  of 
them  and  to  indicate  an  opinion  on  them.  And  in  what  we  say 
we  have  in  view  not  public  institutions,  supported  by  funds 
raised  by  taxation  and  controlled  in  part  by  the  State  govern- 
ment, but  those  essentially  private  institutions  which  derive 
their  support  mainly  or  entirely  from  the  gifts  of  individuals, 
and  are  governed,  in  their  selection  of  officers  and  in  their  dis- 
cipline, by  self-perpetuating  bodies.  This  diflference  is  plainly 
important  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  any  two  institutions  to 
religion.  The  older  and  more  prominent  of  our  colleges  and 
schools  in  this  country  belong  to  the  second  of  these  classes, 
and  it  is  of  these  only  that  we  now  speak. 

How  fer  should  teaching  in  such  institutions  contain  a  relig- 
ious element?  Not  at  all,  we  should  say,  in  a  formal  and  pre- 
acribed  manner,  but  just  so  far  as  the  teacher  in  any  case  will 
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naturally  and  honestly  introduce  it  It  seems  undesirable  that 
there  should  be  appointed  times  for  religious  instruction  as  a 
part  of  the  system,  or  any  standard  of  requirement  in  this 
matter  laid  upon  the  teacher.  Whatever  is  done  by  the  teacher 
should  be  in  the  way  of  influence,  not  of  instruction,  and 
must  therefore  be  free  and  natural.  The  genuine  abundance 
of  one  man  would  be  hypocrisy  in  another.  The  reserve  in 
which  one  man  finds  peace  would  be  cruel  constraint  upon 
another.  The  question  should  be  left  to  the  conscience,  first, 
of  those  who  select  the  teacher,  then,  of  the  teacher  himself. 
This  principle  of  course  does  not  apply  to  the  daily  prayers  or 
Sunday  services  of  our  larger  schools  and  colleges,  for  they 
are  not  a  part  of  the  instruction,  but  have  their  sufficient  rea- 
son as  a  separate  element  of  the  life  of  the  community. 

How  far  may  free  inquiry  on  subjects  connected  with  relig- 
ion be  encouraged  among  the  pupils?  An  answer  to  this  ques* 
tion  must  of  course  be  determined  by  general  considerations 
which  apply  as  well  to  other  cases  as  to  that  of  a  school  or  col- 
lege. The  age  and  the  character  of  the  persons  concerned,  and 
whatever  special  circumstances  affect  special  cases,  must  of 
course  be  considered.  But  in  general,  where  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  such  inquiry  at  all,  there  is  every  reason  for  letting  it 
be  entirely  free.  It  will  inevitably  be  so  in  time,  when  the 
student  grows  older,  do  what  we  will  to  prevent  it  now.  And 
the  consequences  of  attempting  to  repress  it  are  likely  to  be 
worse  than  those  of  encouraging  it  In  the  words  of  Jewett, 
**  Doubt  comes  in  at  the  window,  when  Inquiry  is- denied  at  the 
door."  But  these  are  inferior  reasons ;  the  real  reason  is  that 
this  fi^eedom  of  inquiry,  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  right  of 
every  mind,  and  the  servant  of  truth.  The  hope  for  the  prev- 
alence of  a  true  religion  in  the  world  is  not  in  creeds  or  doc- 
trines by  themselves,  but  in  the  multitude  of  believing  men 
and  women  whose  strong  and  fearless  faith  in  their  creed  is 
made  contagious  by  its  power  over  their  own  lives.  Let  the 
teacher  be  what  he  should  be  and  he  will  have  all  the  influence 
upon  the  pupiVs  belief  that  he  ought  to  hava  If  his  own 
faith  rests  upon  his  deepest  thoughts  and  convictions,  he  will 
not  be  afraid  to  encourage  free  inquiry. 

The  most  difficult  and  important  question  remains,  how  far 
religious  profession  or  character  should  be  considered  in  the 
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sdection  of  teachers.  If  we  try  to  bring  the  difficulty  here  be* 
fore  oar  minds  by  imagining  cases,  it  is  plainly  foolish  to  put 
sach  as  are  extreme  in  either  direction.  If  we  suppose  two 
men  equally  fitted  for  the  work  in  every  other  respect,  one  of 
whom  has  a  decided  religious  character  and  the  other  has  none, 
we  put  a  case  as  to  which  no  Christian  institution  ought  to  have 
any  difficulty.  Or  again  if  we  suppose  the  case  of  two  men 
one  of  whom  has  every  qualification  but  that  of  religious  char- 
acter and  the  other  almost  none  besides  that  one,  we  gain  noth* 
ing,  for  the  actual  cases  are  by  no  means  so  clear.  We  must 
ask  rather  what  a  college  should  do  when  it  wishes  to  select  an 
instructor  for  a  particular  department  and  two  men  are  eligible, 
men  of  nearly  equal  qualifications,  but  in  whom  a  religious 
character  on  the  one  side  is  oflFset  by  some  peculiar  fitness  on 
the  other.  Or  again  what  should  it  do  when  the  only  objection 
that  can  be  urged  against  a  sole  candidate  is  his  known  lack  of 
such  character  ?  Such  as  these  are  the  difficult  cases,  and  in 
i^egard  to  these  the  wise  course  seems  to  be  to  judge  each  case  ' 
hy  itself  without  any  absolute  rule.  It  would  be  unwise  for  a 
coil^e  to  act  on  any  such  fixed  regulation,  whether  avowed  or 
not,  as  that  it  would  elect  only  men  of  professed  religious  be- 
lief to  its  chairs  of  instruction,  just  as  it  would  be  to  insist  on 
having  none  but  its  own  graduates  in  such  positions.  What  a 
collie  wants  is  the  best  men  it  can  get,  and  it  is  not  always 
open  to  it  to  choose  from  a  large  number  of  candidates,  because 
the  attractions  of  other  pursuits  and  the  complicated  require- 
ments of  these  positions  narrow  the  possible  choices  very  rap- 
idly. An  instructor  should  be  thoroughly  interested  in  his 
subject  and  not  so  exclusively  that  he  does  not  know  some- 
thing of  what  is  done  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  which 
may  illustrate  his  own ;  he  should  be  able  and  eager  to  keep 
Qp  with  the  constant  progress  of  his  own  science,  and  yet  not 
get  80  hi  along  that  he  cannot  understand  the  difficulties  of 
beginners  and  adapt  himself  somewhat  to  the  old  fashioned 
methods  which  may  still  be  in  the  tex^books ;  he  should  be 
able  to  inform  all  who  come  to  him  to  learn,  and  yet  not  impa- 
tient of  drudgery  with  those  who  have  to  be  lifted  almost  by 
main  force  over  every  mole-hill ;  he  should  be  able  to  control 
the  troublesome  and  bear  with  the  dull ;  he  should  have  an 
VOL.  XXXVII.  8 
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earnestness  and  a  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  power  which 
will  stimulate  all  the  progress  of  his  pupils  without  overbear- 
ing their  mental  independence ;  he  should  be  strong  and  pure 
in  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  little  things  of  life, 
without  being  too  strict  in  judging  youthful  folly.  Now  these 
and  other  qualities  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  here 
are  some  of  them  elements  of  natural  character  and  not  neces- 
sarily gifts  of  grace.  No  regulation  therefore,  no  fixed  condi- 
tion, should  limit  the  choice  of  men  for  such  positions.  It  is 
enough  if  the  authorities  of  a  college  recognize  it  as  their  duty 
to  select  the  best  men  they  can  find  for  the  work  of 
teaching.  If  a  man  is  earnest  and  reverent  and  truth-loving, 
with  the  intellectual  qualifications  for  teaching,  his  influence 
will  be  good,  though  not  so  good  as  if  he  had  in  addition  to 
this  a  positive  religious  faith.  It  may  be  that  such  a  man  will 
be  on  the  whole  the  best  man  that  a  college  can  get  for  its 
work.  A  man  may  change  or  wholly  lose  his  religious  belief, 
'  but  it  is  not  likely  that  in  the  life  of  a  teacher  any  man  will 
lose  those  wholesome  elements  of  nature  which,  if  he  ever  had 
them,  made  him  fit  for  his  work.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
men  in  whom  the  want  of  religious  faith  is  a  constant  stimulus 
to  the  expression  of  contempt  for  the  honest  and  earnest  faith  of 
others.  Such  men  a  school  or  college  should  not  invite  to  be- 
come its  teachers,  and  that  not  because  they  do  not  accept  the 
prevalent  religious  doctrines,  but  because  their  spirit  is  of  the 
kind  to  do  most  harm  both  moral  and  intelle<3tual  to  boys  or 
young  men*  who  come  under  its  influence.  Whether  a  college 
calls  itself  Christian  or  not,  it  cannot  afford,  if  it  considers  the 
good  of  its  students,  to  have  them  under  the  influence  of  the 
negative,  critical,  destructive  spirit.  And  it  should  be  added 
that  there  are  some  departments  of  instruction  in  which  it  seems 
impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  for  a  man's  teaching 
to  be  strictly  colorless,  and  in  those  a  Christian  college  has  a 
full  right  and  indeed  a  positive  obligation  to  secure  the  teach- 
ing of  that  which  its  Very  existence  assumes  as  the  truth. 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  most  of  our  older  colleges  were  founded 
and  have  been  constantly  supported  by  the  benevolence  of 
Christian  people,  and  they  owe  a  duty  to  the  past  as  well  as  to 
the  present  and  the  future.  The  practical  question  for  each  one 
of  them  is  as  to  its  own  construction  and  fulfilment  of  that  duty. 
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Amiclk  v.— prop.  TTNDALL'S  LAST   DELIVERANCE. 

Science  and  Man.  Presidential  Address,  delivered  before  the 
Binningham  and  Midland  Institute,  October  1st,  1877,  with 
additions.  By  Professor  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.RS. 
Fortnighily  Review^  November  1,  1877. 

Pbofsssob  Tyndall  has  the  reputation,  and  deservedly,  of 
being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  expounders  of  modem  physics 
among  living  Englishmen.    He  is  clear  and  condensed,  vivacious 
and  eloquent     It  were  hard  to  say  whether  insight  or  imagina- 
tion, method  or  diction,  has  the  most  to  do  with  his  succes& 
•  Though  his  themes  are  limited,  he  rarely  repeats  himself.    The 
order  of  his  thoughts  is  usually  novel  and  his  illustrations 
and  language  are  always  fresh  and  varied.     For  these  reasons 
he  is  always  welcome  as  a  lecturer,  and  he  rarely  disappoints 
bis  hearers.     He  shares  with  Mr.  Huxley  the  honor  of  having 
demonstrated,  each  in  his  own  way,  that  a  discipline  of  classi- 
cal culture,  or  of  early  literary  studies,  is  by  no  means  essential 
to  the  training  of  an  effective  popular  speaker  or  lecturer  upon 
the  severest  topics  of  science.     We  say  each  in  his  way,  for 
the  excellencies  of  Mr.  Tyndall  and  Mr.  Huxley  are  unlike — 
Mr.  Tyndall  being  strong  in  illustration,  ornament,  and  sug- 
gestiveness,  while  Mr.  Huxley  excels  in  directness,  simplicity, 
and  force. 

The  specialty  of  Mr.  Tyndall,  as  is  well  known,  is  that 
department  of  physics  which  includes  the  kindred  agents  of 
light,  heat,  and  electricity.  Mr.  Huxley  is  eminently  a  physi- 
ologist— both  human  and  comparative.  Neither  of  the  two, 
however,  confines  himself  to  the  specialties  named,  especially 
in  their  popular  lectures  and  addresses — both  being  more  than 
usually  fond  of  following  out  the  siJ^gestions  of  physics  and 
physiology  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  progress 
and  destiny  of  man,  and  the  origin  and  end  of  the  physical 
universe.  In  plain  English,  both  these  gentlemen  are  very 
fond  of  teaching  the  public  metaphysics  and  theology  after 
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what  they  please  to  call  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  physi- 
cal science.  We  do  not  altogether  blame  them  for  this.  The 
desire  and  effort  show  a  generous  recognition  of  other  phe- 
nomena than  those  which  are  included  within  their  own  de- 
partments, and  the  rooted  conviction  that  all  truth  is  one,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  that  any  science  of  nature  should 
conflict  with  the  other  forms  of  scientific  truth  or  oflTend  any 
rational  conviction.  Prof.  Tyndall  has  appropriated  to  himself 
a  somewhat  wider  field  of  discussion  than  Prol  Huxley,  hav- 
ing discussed  very  frequently  the  liiethod  of  scientific  inquiry 
with  a  sagacious  appreciation  of  the  problem  and  with  com- 
mendable, if  not  always  consistent  sagacity  in  solving  it. 
From  the  metaphysics  of  induction,  he  has  very  naturally 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  soul,  and 
has  consequently  yielded  to  the  further  impulse  to  enquire  what 
science  teaches  concerning  freedom,  morality,  immortality, 
prayer,  and  God.  All  this  has  been  done  under  the  impulse 
of  an  implicit  faith  in  what  he  calls  science.  His  confidence 
concerning  his  mastery  of  what  he  calls  the  known  and  the 
analogies  which  it  suggests  in  respect  to  the  unknown — his 
predictions  of  what  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  modern 
thinking  in  respect  to  every  one  of  the  topics  named,  and  the 
eager  haste  with  which  he  seeks  to  place  himself  among  the 
foremost  of  its  heralds — are  contagiously  exhilarating  even  to 
the  looker-on  who  neither  accepts  his  data  nor  his  inferencea 
How  much  more  must  the  lecturer  himself  enjoy  the  glowing 
excitement  with  which  he  sweeps  along  his  triumphant  course 
and  the  responsive  enthusiasm  of  his  confiding  and  admiring 
audiences.  It  is  not  surprising,  as  from  year  to  year  he  grows 
more  confident  in  his  psychological  and  theological  faith,  and 
is  more  and  more  aware  of  the  power  which  he  wields,  that  he 
should  take  occasion  as  often  as  once  a  year  to  announce  with 
befitting  eloquence  and  ardor  the  advances  by  which  the 
thoughtful  men  of  the  age  are  fast  proceeding  towards  the 
mastery  of  the  universe  ty  scientific  thought  after  truly  scien- 
tific methods.  On  the  Ist  of  October  last  he  gave  one  of  these 
confessions  of  his  faith  before  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  of  which  he  is  President  It  was  characterized  by 
his  usual  gracefulness  in  the  introduction  and  by  his  never 
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failing  ingenuity  in  the  development,  and  by  more  than 
usually  startling  frankness  in  the  conclusion.  In  reading 
such  a  discourse  we  very  naturally  ask,  of  what  topic  does  it 
treat?  We  confess  that  this  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  answer.  It  might  almost  seem  at  first  that  it  treats  de  omni 
scilnli  et  quihusdam  aliis,  so  wide  is  the  range  of  subjects  which 
it  passes  in  review.  It  will  be  safe  to  say  in  the  author's  own 
words  that  he  begins  by  asserting  "that  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  man  of  to-day  is  the  child  and  product  of 
incalculable  antecedent  tima  His  physical  and  intellectual 
textures  have  been  woven  for  him  during  his  passage  through 
phases  of  history  and  forms  of  existence  which  lead  the  mind 
back  to  an  abyssmal  past/'  and  that  he  concludes  with  the 
equally  confident  assertions:  "Thus  following  the  lead  of 
physical  science  we  are  brought  without  solution  of  continuity 
into  the  presence  of  problems  which  as  usually  classified  lie 
entirely  outside  the  domain  of  physics.  To  these  problems 
Aoughtful  and  penetrative  minds  are  now  applying  those 
methods  of  research  which  in  physical  science  have  proved 
their  truth  by  their  fruits.  There  is  on  all.  hands  a  growing 
repugnance  to  invoke  the  supernatural  in  accounting  for  the 
phenomena  of  human  life;  and  the  thoughtful  minds,  just 
referred  to,  finding  no  trace  of  any  other  origin,  are  driven  to 
seek  in  the  interaction  of  social  forces  the  genesis  and  develop- 
ment of  man's  moral  nature.  If  they  succeed  in  their  search — 
and  I  think  they  are  sure  to  succeed — social  duty  will  be 
raised  to  a  higher  level  of  significance,  and  the  deepening 
sense  of  social  duty  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lessen,  if  not  oblit- 
erate, the  strife  and  heart-burnings  which  now  beset  and  dis- 
figure our  social  life."  The  terminus  a  quo  is  evolution  as  an 
admitted  fact  of  the  widest  conceivable  application.  The  ter- 
minus ad  quern  is  a  rounded  scientific  theory  which  excludes  all 
faith  in  the  supernatural  and  any  possible  scientific  occasion  for 
God ;  involving  as  a  corollary,  the  development  from  society  of 
all  the  relations  and  sanctions  of  moral  obligation.  This  faith  is 
fitted  to  elevate  practical  morality  and  to  deliver  social  life  for- 
ever from  its  strifes  and  hatreds.  All  these  positions  except  one 
had  been  asserted  or  implied  in  Mr.  Tyndall's  previous  deliver- 
ances.   The  only  advanced  position  which  he  takes  in  this  dis- 
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course  is  the  very  familiar  dogma  of  Hobbes,  which  has  been 
transfigured  by  Herbert  Spencer,  that  moral  distinctions  are  crea- 
ted or  evolved  from  social  relations  and  are  sanctioned  by  social 
forcea  '*  But  if  this  is  all  that  is  new  in  this  address,  why  notice 
it  at  all  ?  We  have  had  enough  of  all  this  at  Belfast  and  on 
other  occasions,  and  the  staple  of  such  reasoning  has  been  so  often 
used  that  it  is  becoming  somewhat  threadbare."  But  this  does 
not  follow.  Mr.  Tyndall  never  repeats  himself.  If  his  logic  is 
in  principle  unchanged,  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  always 
varies.  Every  time  he  rises  to  argue  on  these  extra-physical 
themes,  he  adduces  what  he  considers  new  facts  and  employs 
fresh  and  novel  illustrations.  He  invariably  aims  to  strengthen 
the  most  familiar  and  oftenest  used  chain  of  argument  by  some 
links  freshly  forged.  Moreover,  he  is  sensitively  alive  to  what 
the  men  of  these  times  are  thinking  of ;  so  sensitively,  that  he 
cannot  rest  content  with  old  arguments,  if  new  ones  are  required. 
He  is  too  ingenuous  not  to  confess,  or  at  least  not  to  betray, 
his  sense  of  the  weakness  of  some  of  the  positions  which  he 
had  previously  taken,  and  too  ingenious  not  to  attempt  to 
strengthen  them.  The  occasional  discourses  of  so  sensitive 
and  frank  a  thinker  as  he,  are  also  in  a  sort  the  outspeaking 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of  scores  and  hundreds  of 
men  who  want  the  honesty  or  the  opportunity  to  speak  their 
minds  as  freely  as  he  speaks  for  them.  What  is  more  to 
the  purpose  they  declare  the  secret  misgivings  and  the  more 
than  half-formed  creed  of  multitudes  of  younger  men  who 
know  not  how  to  answer  the  reasons  of  an  argument  from  the 
conclusions  of  which  they  shrink.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
we  think  it  worth  while  to  subject  this  eloquent  discourse  to  a 
careful  examination.  We  shall  do  this  with  the  same  frankness 
which  our  excellent  friend,  the  author,  always  exhibits,  and 
we  hope  with  equal  fidelity  to  the  scientific  spirit  by  which  he 
is  animated. 

We  observe  before  the  argument  begins,  a  little  skirmishing, 
the  design  of  which  is  not  at  first  view  very  obvious.  In 
speaking  of  the  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  the  forces 
of  the  past,  Prol  Tyndall  says  that  Boyle  regarded  the  uni- 
verse as  a  machine,  but  Mr.  Carlyle  prefers  to  regard  it  as  a 
tree,  and  adds :  "  A  machine  may  be  defined  as  an  organism 
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with  life  and  direction  outside,  a  tree  may  be  defined  as  an 
organism  with  life  and  direction  within."  This  language  seems 
noTel.  Can  a  machine  be  an  organism, — and  an  organism  with 
life?  Surely  the  common  speech  of  Mr.  Tyndall  has  made 
him  forget  his  philosophy.  It  seems  a  pity  that  his  Ger- 
man studies  did  not  suggest  to  him  the  well-worn  definition 
from  Kant, — from  whom  be  is  somewhat  fond  of  quoting  com- 
monplaces— that  "an  organism  is  that  in  which  the  parts  and 
the  whole  are  respectively  means  and  ends."*  How  marvellous 
that  this  commonplace  and  yet  fundamental  conception  of 
physiology  should  have  been  so  strangely  misconceived, 
through  the  apparent  haste  of  Mr.  Tyndall  to  give,  as  he 
does,  in  the  next  sentence,  an  atheistic  turn  to  his  very  inad- 
equate conception  of  what  an  organism  is.  "  I  close  with  the 
conception  of  Oarlyle.  The  order  and  energy  of  the  universe 
I  hold  to  be  inherent  and  not  imposed  from  without — the 
expression  of  fixed  law  and  not  of  arbitrary  will."  In  this 
also,  he  forgets  the  patent  truth  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
great  majority  of  scientific  thinkers  an  organism  in  its  very 
conception  implies  intelligence  without  itsell  His  confusion 
of  mechanical  with  organic  relations  is  still  more  apparent,  as 
he  traces  the  growth  of  scientific  theories  from  vague  antici- 
pations into  verified  discoveries  and  fixed  methods,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  remark,  which  is  least  of  all  true  in  respect 
to  the  science  of  organized  existence  that  **  the  interdependence 
of  our  day  has  become  quantitative — expressible  by  numbers — 
leading,  it  must  be  added,  directly  into  that  inexorable  reign 
of  law  which  so  many  gentle  people  regard  with  dread." 

In  one  aspect,  as  we  have  said,  the  intent  of  these  prelim- 
inary movements  is  not  very  obvious,  but  in  another  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  designed  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  directs  every  position  of  his  subsequent 
argument — that  the  universe  of  matter  and  spirit,  including  as 
he  concedes  the  phenomena  of  moral  conviction  and  feeling, 

*  **Bixi  organiBches  Product  der  Natur  ist  das  in  welchem  alles  Zweck  und 
wechaelMitig  auch  Mittel  ist"  KHtik  der  UriheiU-Kraft,  %  66.  To  understand 
the  complete  sig^niflcanoe  of  tliis  phraseology,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
^^t  denies  that  a  work  of  art,  i.  e.  a  machine  of  any  sort,  can  properly  be  said  to 
be  organic  or  organized.    In  this  doctrine  most  scientists  would  agree  with  him. 
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as  also  of  religious  emotion  and  religious  faith,  is  in  every 
process  and  manifestation  subject  to  no  other  than  mechanical 
laws. 

Thus  far  the  movements  have  been  preliminary.  The  author 
begins  the  argument  proper  with  a  theme  very  familiar  to 
himself,  viz:  the  correlation  of  physical  forces.  He  traces 
the  growth  of  this  theory  from  the  first  felicitous  conjecture 
to  the  demonstrated  conclusion.  He  illustrates  it  by  the  rela- 
tions of  heat  to  mechanical  work  and  their  mutual  interchange, 
in  examples  with  which  the  readers  of  his  other  essays  and  lec- 
tures are  entirely  familiar.  He  considers  next  the  analogous 
interchange  of  decomposition  and  combustion  in  the  use  of  the 
galvanic  battery  for  chemical  results — illustrating  by  several 
examples  the  truth  that  chemical  elements,  say  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  which  are  united  in  combustion  at  one  point  in  the 
circuit  are  liberated  in  exact  equivalents  at  the  other.  Having 
taken  two  steps  in  his  argument,  he  essays  a  third,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  same  process  under  similar  laws  may  go  on  in 
the  body  of  man.  Having  demonstrated  that  heat  is  inter- 
changeable backwards  and  forwards  with  mechanical  energy 
in  mathematical  equivalents,  and  that  combustion  involving 
heat  is  in  like  manner  interchangeable  with  chemical  decom- 
positions, he  abruptly  asks :  '^  Is  the  animal  body  then  to  be 
classed  among  machines?*'  The  friction  wheel  or  the  galvanic 
battery  only  distribute  force — transferring  it  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  varying  its  manifestations  to  the  senses — but 
never  creating  it  Does  the  animal  body  do  anything  more  ? 
"  When  I  lift  a  weight,  or  throw  a  stone,  or  climb  a  mountain, 
or  wrestle  with  my  comrade,  am  I  not  conscious  of  actually 
creating  and  expending  force?"  The  ingenuity  of  thus  put- 
ting his  case  is  altogether  admirable.  It  is  as  though  he  had 
said:  the  question  whether  the  body  is  or  is  not  a  machine 
must  be  decided  by  the  question  whether  it  is  capable  of  gen- 
erating muscular  or  mechanical  energy.  The  man  who  asserts 
that  it  only  transfers  force  must  own  that  it  is  a  machine — 
the  man  who  denies  that  it  is  a  machine  must  hold  that  it 
can  of  itself  generate,  L  e.,  originate,  muscular  forca  The 
tyro  in  logic  would  recognize  the  possible  fallacy  which  may 
lie  in  the  major  premise  of  Mr.  Tyndall's  disjunctive  syllogism. 
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Eren  did  he  know  little  about  the  subject  matter,  he  might  at 
least  be  wary  enough  to  say :  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  A 
is  either  B  or  C,  for  it  may  possibly  be  either  B,  C,  or  C  +  D. 
That  is,  the  human  body  may  be  something  else  than  either 
a  generator  or  a  transmuter  of  force  —  it  may  perhaps  per- 
fonn  other  offices  than  a  friction  wheel  or  a  galvanic  battery. 
Whether  Mr.  Tyndall  does  not  himself  concede  this  a  little 
farther  on,  we  shall  ask  in  due  time.  But  Mr.  Tyndall  having 
shaped  his  major  premise  to  suit  himself,  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  minor  premise  by  asking  whether  the  human  body  origin- 
ates, i.  a,  generates,  mechanical  force.  He  answers  his  own 
question  by  an  elaborate  and  varied  series  of  illustrations,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  show  that  mechanical  force  and  heat 
and  chemism  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  human  body  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  use  of  the  friction  wheel  or  the  voltaic  battery, 
i.  &,  that  eating  and  breathing  are  simply  more  refined  forms  of 
combustion  and  decomposition  with  which  heat  and  motion 
are  correlated.  **A11  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
force  we  employ  in  muscular  exertion  is  the  force  of  burning 
fnel  and  not  of  creative  will."  "The  body,  in  other  words, 
falls  into  the  category  of  machines."  "The  matter  of  the 
human  body  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  world  without  us,  and 
here  we  find  the  forces  of  the  body  identical  with  those  of 
inoi^nic  nature.  Just  as  little  as  the  voltaic  battery,  is  the 
human  body  a  creator  of  force.  It  is  an  apparatus  exquisite 
and  efiectual  beyond  all  others  in  transforming  and  distrib- 
uting the  energy  with  which  it  is  supplied,  but  it  possesses 
no  creative  power."  We  have  no  disposition  to  dispute  this. 
We  concede  that  so  far  as  the  production  of  muscular  power  is 
concerned  and  its  transmutation  into  heat,  all  this  may  be  true. 
We  q^uestion  very  much,  indeed,  whether  the  experiments  have 
been  conducted  with  mathematical  exactness,  or  whether  the  laws 
have  been  formulated  with  scientific  precision  or,  as  Tyndall 
phrases  it,  whether  "  the  interdependence"  between  the  several 
factors  has  "become  quantitative — expressible  by  numbers." 
But  making  nothing  of  this,  and  conceding  that  the  law  of  con- 
servation and  correlation  of  muscular  force  operates  as  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall contends,  we  cannot  but  inquire  whether  the  human  body 
pefforms  no  other  offices  than  these  two,  i.  e.  whether  all  the  f  unc- 
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tions  of  life  are  resolvable  into  digestion,  breathing,  walking, 
climbing,  and  lifting  weights  ?  Mr.  Tyndall  himself,  it  would 
seem,  more  than  half  suspects  that  his  machine  does  something 
more  than  transmute  force  by  eating  and  breathing.  When  he 
says  :  "  Thus  far  every  action  of  the  organism  belongs  either  to 
the  domain  either  of  physics  or  chemistry,"  he  bethinks  him- 
self that  the  nerves  have  something  to  do  with  the  applica- 
tion and  direction  of  force,  if  not  with  its  generation.  These 
are  sensor  and  motor.  But  these  do  not  create  force — they  do 
not  originate  energy — they  simply  direct  it,  "  as  Mayer  says, 
with  admirable  lucidity^  as  an  engineer  by  the  motion  of  his  fin- 
ger in  opening  a  valve,  or  loosening  a  detent  can  liberate  an 
amount  of  mechanical  energy  almost  infinite,  compared  with  its 
exciting  cause,  so  the  nerves  acting  on  the  muscles  can  unlock 
an  amount  of  power  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work  done  hy 
the  nerves  themselves.  The  nerves,  according  to  Mayer,  pull 
the  trigger,  but  the  gunpowder  which  they  ignite  is  stored  in 
the  muscles.  This  is  the  view  now  universally  entertained." 
We  pass  over  the  concession  that  has  inadvertently  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  our  author,  that  work  of  some  sort  is  done 
by  the  nerves  themselves,  which  he  had  not  noticed,  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  shown  to  be  the  accumulation  or  transmission 
of  some  occult  transformation  of  heat  We  simply  observe 
that  according  to  Tyndall  and  Mayer  and  all  the  scientific 
world,  a  special  function  is  accorded  to  the  nerves — over  and 
above  any  which  the  correlation  of  forces  can  illustrate,  under 
mechanical  law  in  the  machine,  or  chemical  decomposition  in  the 
battery — and  this  is  a  function  of  directing — i.  e.  of  liberating 
and  detaining  muscular  force — which  is  illustrated  by  lifting  a 
valve,  or  pulling  a  trigger.  It  were  far  better  illustrated,  as  it 
seems  to  our  unsophisticated  minds,  ]fj  the  power  of  a  band  or 
gearing  to  carry  motion  in  a  machine,  or  of  wire  to  transfer 
potential  motion  or  potential  heat  in  a  battery.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  when  Mr.  Tyndall  began  his  argument  which  was  to 
prove  that  "the  body  falls  under  the  category  of  machines," 
and  that  as  a  machine  it  generates  no  force,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  of  any  other  function  as  possible  except  the  two, 
of  generating  or  transforming  force.  Not  seeing  that  his  animal 
body,  his  homme  machine^  does  through  the  nerves  perform  the 
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additional  function  of  directing  or  transferring  force,  that  is  of 
determining  when  and  where  it  should  act,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  meets  this  indefinitely  conceived  demand  by  the  conven- 
ient image  or  picture  of  a  valve,  a  detent  in  a  machine  or  a 
trigger  in  a  musket  He  ought  to  have  bethought  himself,  and 
corrected  the  premises  of  his  disjunctive,  and  instead  of  assert- 
ing, the  animal  body  either  creates  force  or  transforms  force,  he 
shonld  have  said,  the  human  body  either  creates  force  or  trans- 
forms force  or  also  directs  force.  Then  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  machine,  he  must  prove  that  it  directs  force  through  the  nerves, 
bj  either  mechanical  or  chemical  agency.  This  last  he  does  not 
attempt  to  do.  He  does  indee-d  assume  that  nerve  substance 
is  wasted  by  use,  and  implies  that  heat  is  probably  evolved  in 
nerve  activity,  and  illustrates  this  by  a  rod  of  antimony  ren- 
dered sensitive  by  electrolysis  as  it  carries  forward  heat  and 
smoke  from  one  end  to  another.  From  this  he  would  doubtless 
leave  us  to  infer  that  the  nerves  like  the  muscles  never  act,  ex- 
cept under  the  general  conditions  of  correlation.  But  in  all  this 
thoe  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  explain  by  what  mechani- 
cal process  the  nerves  direct  or  transfer  motion.  He  does  indeed 
tell  a  somewhat  long  story  about  experiments  which  show  that 
the  process  of  movement  or  aflfection  in  the  nerves,  sensor  and 
motor,  to  and  from  the  brain,  requires  an  appreciable  lapse  of 
time,  so  that  a  second  must  elapse  before  a  whale  seventy  feet 
long  would  feel  a  wound  in  his  tail,  but  he  is  sublimely  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  new  function  of  shifting  motion,  by 
valve,  detent,  or  trigger  during  this  second,  makes  the  machine  a 
little  more  complicated  than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  But  this 
slight  diflBculty  not  having  occurred  to  him,  the  animal  body 
is  accepted  as  a  finished  machine,  which  is  now  ready  for  the 
**  kindling  of  consciousness,"  which  he  confidently  anticipates 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  more  refined  form  of  heat  evolved  by 
mechanical  laws.  With  this  impression,  he  marches  boldly  up 
to  the  new  line  of  inquiry,  which  relates  to  the  connection  be- 
tween this  machine  and  a  highly  poetical  or  idealized  force, 
sometimes  called  the  soul.  To  say  nothing  of  these  little  diffi- 
culties, which  have  hindered  us  from  going  forward  with  him 
at  the  rapid  pace  which  he  has  assumed,  there  are  others  which 
compel  us  to  follow  him  haitd  passibus  cequis.     We  are  not 
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satisfied  that  he  has  disposed  of  sundry  other  questions  which 
may  be  asked  in  respect  to  the  **  animal  body."  Conceding  that 
in  breathing  and  eating  and  muscular  action,  this  body  is  a  ma- 
chine or  a  voltaic  battery,  and  not  insisting  on  the  peculiarity 
of  the  function  by  which  the  nerves  transfer  or  liberate  motion, 
which  Mr.  Tyndall  has  scarcely  recognized  and  imperfectly 
explained,  we  hold  that  this  body  performs  other  functions, 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force  does  not 
at  all  account  for,  and  which  are  not  proved  to  be  mechan- 
ical by  Mr.  TyndalFs  argument,  or  the  analogies  which  it  sug- 
gests. We  need  only  refer  to  these.  This  body  grows  by 
a  peculiar  method,  through  cellular  accession  from  within, 
from  living  food,  making  thereby  new  and  peculiar  tissues 
in  great  variety.  Many  of  these  tissues  become  organs  which 
are  capable  of  secreting  special  fluids  or  substances,  which  them- 
selves pass  by  an  orderly  succession  into  the  various  permanent 
substances  of  the  body.  Each  organ  secretes  that  which  finally 
returns  to  itself,  increasing  its  bulk,  following  its  form,  and  fit- 
ting for  its  function.  These  parts  grow  after  a  plan,  which  is 
general  in  likeness  of  form,  size,  and  symmetry,  so  far  as  it  is 
common  to  all  living  bodies,  special  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to 
each  species,  and  individual  so  far  as  it  is  fitted  to  each  indi- 
vidual. Not  any  one  of  these  effects  has  ever  been  accounted 
for  by  the  joint  operation  of  any  known  mechanical  or  chemical 
laws,  much  less  by  their  sole  or  separate  activity ;  least  of  all 
with  the  slightest  approximation  to  that  mathematical  rigor 
which  Mr.  Tyndall  contends  is  the  indispensable  requisite  of 
scientific  certainty.  All  that  can  be  said  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Tyndall,  that  so  far  as  heat  and  muscular  activity  are  concerned, 
there  is  probable  correlation  between  the  two — ^that  in  living 
matter  as  truly  as  in  inorganic  matter,  the  combinations  in 
growth  and  the  decompositions  of  waste  are  chemical  in  their 
ingredients  and  chemical  in  their  relations.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising— did  not  the  living  body  consist  of  materials  which  obey 
mechanical  and  chemical  laws,  this  body  would  so  far  not  be 
material.  This  is  not  at  all  in  question,  and  so  far  as  a  correct 
conception  of  an  animal  body  is  concerned,  it  is  superfluous  to 
argue  the  point  What  is  in  question  is  whether  this  body  is 
capable  of  no  other  functions  than  these,  not  whether  it  is  a 
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machiDe  or  a  voltaic  battery,  but  whether  it  is  not  somethiDg 
more.  The  question  is  not  whether  so  far  as  it  is  material  it  is 
subject  to  material  laws,  but  whether  it  is  not  also  a  living  body, 
and  what  forces,  relations,  and  laws  this  conception  implies.'^ 

What  is  most  surprising  is,  not  that  a  certain  class  of  scien- 
tific men  do  not  see  this  distinction,  but  that  so  many  insist  in 
one  breath  that  no  scientific  theory  can  be  accepted  which  is 
incapable  of  mathematical  formulization  and  experimental  ver- 
ification, and  in  the  next  breath  adopt  a  theory  of  life  on  a  me- 
chanical and  chemical  basis,  the  laws  of  which  they  do  not 
profess  to  have  formulated  in  numbers,  nor  to  have  tested  the 
alleged  fects  by  experiment     Mr.  Tyndall  insists  that  "  the  in- 
terdependence of  our  day  has  become  quantitative — expressi- 
ble by  numbers'' — and  that  where  law  cannot  be  formulated 
by  numbers  there  is  no  science.     We  insist  that  if  under  this 
definition,  Psychology,  Morals,  and  Theology  are  excluded  from 
the  domain  of  science,  'Physiology  should  be  excluded  also, 
and  yet  the  whole  doctrine  of  development,  with  heredity  and 
its  variations  and  integrations,  and  all  the  nomenclature  by 
^rbich  the  soul  is  demonstrated  to  be  but  a  higher  potency  of 
matter,  and  personality  to  be  an  ideal  fiction,  and  God  an  entirely 
superfluous  hypothesis — is  derived  from  the  very  operations 
of  life,  scarcely  a  single  one  of  which  if  tried  by  the  criterion 
in  question  has  been  scientifically  fixed  or  formulated.f 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  happened  to  open  the  often-read  discourse  of 
Dn  Bois  Reymond,  of  Aug.  14,  1872,  on  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  naiwe. 
On  page  26,  speakiDg  of  a  supposed  ideal  knowledge  of  the  phjsiological  pro- 
cesses, analogooa  to  our  actual  knowledge  of  astronomical  movements  and  laws, 
he  Bays: —In  that  case,  "muscular  contraction;  glandular  secretion;  electrical  pul- 
sation ;  optical  iUnmination ;  ciliary  movement ;  the  growth  and  chimism  of  plant- 
osUs;  the  impregnation  and  development  of  the  egg;  all  these  now  hopeiessly 
daHi  proeesBet  would  then  be  as  transparent  as  the  movements  of  the  planets.'' 
It  would  seem  that  these  processes  are  no  longer  dark  to  Prof.  Tjmdall's  illumin- 
tted  vision. 

f  Prat  lyndall  asserts  not  infrequently,  with  unqualified  positiveness,  that  sci- 
ences cease  where  mechanical  relations  cannot  be  mathematically  determined. 
He  oljects  to  any  sdentiflc  recognition  of  the  phenomena  of  spirit,  in  such  lan- 
Kuge  ss  this:  **  If  we  are  tnie  to  these  canons  we  must  deny  to  subjective  phe- 
nomena all  influence  on  physical  processes.  Observation  proves  that  they  interact, 
but  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  we  meet  a  blank,  which  mechanical  de- 
doctioQ  cannot  fill."  He  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  tried  by  this  teat,  physi- 
ology itself  as  conceived  by  the  great  majority  of  its  devotees,  is  as. little  a  sd- 
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But  leaving  this  consideration  and  conceding  for  the  moment 
all  that  Mr.  Tyndall  violently  and  unscientifically  assumes, 
viz  :  tbat  the  animal  body  is  a  machine — let  us  follow  him  up 
to  the  line  where  its  supposed  relations  to  the  soul  begin.  We 
accept  the  case  suggesed  by  himself :  *'  An  aerial  wave,  the 
energy  of  which  would  not  reach  a  minute  fraction  of  that 
necessary  to  raise  the  thousandth  of  a  grain  through  the 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  can  throw  the  human  frame  into  a 
powerful  mechanical  spasm  followed  by  violent  respiration  and 
palpitation."  We  give  the  illustration  which  he  quotes  from 
Lange.  '  A  merchant  sits  quietly  in  his  chair — ^he  reads  a  let- 
ter, it  makes  him  spring  to  his  feet,  he  calls  his  carriage,  gives 
orders  in  haste  to  all  his  clerks  and  servants — ^rushes  on  change, 
buys,  and  sells,  and  signs  a  few  papers,  and  in  a  half  hour  has 
saved  his  fortune  from  wreck ;  he  comes  back,  and  throwing 
himself  into  his  chair  says,  now  I  can  breathe.'  "This  com- 
plex mass  of  action,  emotional,  intellecftual,  and  mechanical  is 
evoked  by  the  impact  upon  the  retina  of  the  infinitesimal 
waves  of  light  coming  from  a  few  pencil  marks  on  a  bit  of 
paper."  "  What  caused  the  merchant  to  spring  out  of  his  chair? 
The  contraction  of  his  muscles.  What  made  his  muscles  con- 
tract ?  An  impulse  of  the  nerves  which  lifted  the  proper  latch 
and  liberated  the  muscular  power.  Whence  this  impulse? 
From  the  center  of  the  nervous  system.  But  how  did  it  orig- 
inate there?  This  is  the  critical  question."  It  is  indeed  the 
critical  question.  And  how  does  Mr.  Tyndall  answer  it?  We 
should  first  inquire,  how  does  he  ask  it?  for  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  as  with  lawyers  so  with  philosophers  it  often 
happens  that  the  way  in  which  they  phrase  their  questions  re- 
veals the  answers  which  they  expe<5t  or  desire,  and  in  some  sort 
compel.  Mr.  Tyndall  does  not  deny  that  other  phenomena 
come  in  besides  those  of  the  ordinary  nervous,  digestive,  and 
breathing  mechanism.  He  admits  that  terror  and  hope,  sensa- 
tion and  calculation,  with  possible  ruin,  all  succeed  one  another 

enoe  as  psychology.  His  own  conjectures  that  the  animal  body  is  a  machine,  are 
as  far  from  any  mathematical  formulization  as  the  not  dissimilar  theoty  of  Des- 
cartes. The  Psychological  theories  of  the  school  of  Herbart  are  more  solidly  and 
consistently  mathematical  than  are  the  headlong  guesses  of  Prof.  Tyndall's  Phys- 
iology. Tried  by  Tyndall's  test,  the  new  Chemistry  is  also  in  some  danger  of  being 
pronounced  unscientific  See  Du  Bois  Reymond. — Udfer  die  Qremtn  du  yaturar- 
ketinenBf  pp.  4,  6. 
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between  the  impact  on  the  retina  and  the  lifting  the  latch  which 
releases  the  reaction  that  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
sYstem.  But  he  assumes  that  whatever  is  the  nature  of  these 
phenomena  they  are  caused  by  the  impact  of  the  undulat- 
ing light  upon  the  responsive  retina,  that  this  imparts  another 
impact  to  a  somewhat  causing  terror,  which  in  its  turn  by 
another  stroke  or  impact  is  transformed  into  hope,  till  at  last 
the  latch  is  lifted  and  the  muscular  power  is  set  free.  This 
assumption  concerning  all  these  processes  resolves  them  into 
mechanism  and  subjects  them  to  the  law  of  necessity.  It  takes 
for  granted  that  whatever  the  soul  may  be,  whether  it  is  a  set  of 
friction  wheels  or  a  voltaic  battery,  whether  brain  or  a  poetical 
expression  for  an  ideal  x^  its  phenomena  are  caused  at  first  by 
the  impact  of  a  material  object  and  follow  in  succession 
according  to  mechanical  necessity.  The  proper  attitude  to 
assume  is  of  protest  against  every  such  assumption  and  the 
language  which  asserts  or  implies  it  The  true  and  wary  phi- 
losopher will  say  just  at  this  point,  I  do  not  accept  your  ver- 
sion of  these  intervening  phenomena,  they  are  in  no  sense 
evoked  by  the  object  striking  upon  the  man,  but  they  are  per- 
formed by  the  man  with  reference  to  the  object  It  is  not  the 
letter  which  strikes  its  impacts  upon  the  man,  but  it  is  the  man 
who  reads  the  letter  and  thereafter  acts  in  calculation  and  hope 
nntil  the  latch  is  lifted  and  the  muscular  motion  is  set  free. 
We  know  that  this  view  is  very  strange  to  Mr.  Tyndall's 
method  of  philosophizing  and  is  fatal  to  all  his  conclusions,  but 
in  our  view  it  is  true  to  the  facts,  and  we  must  protest  against 
this  stealthy  if  it  be  an  unconscious  way  of  disguising  the  facts 
by  the  mode  of  asking  the  question,  Whence  the  impulse  and 
how  did  it  originate,  that  directs  or  liberates  motion  in  the 
various  methods  so  vividly  described?  This  is  indeed  the 
critical  question.  It  is  none  other  than  whether  there  is  any 
other  agent  than  matter,  and  whether  the  agent  be  it  material  or 
aught  besides,  acts  according  to  mechanical  laws  and  under 
mechanical  necessity?  How  does  Mr.  Tyndall  answer  this 
question?  He  remarks  first  of  all,  "The  aim  and  eflfort  of 
Science  is  to  explain  the  unknown  in  terms  of  the  known. 
Explanation,  therefore,  is  conditioned  by  knowledge."  This 
truth  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  by   the  story   of  a  German 
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peasant,  who,  when  he  saw  a  locomotive  for  the  first  time,  hay- 
ing never  known  any  other  than  animal  power,  after  long 
reflection  solemnly  said:  Esmiissen  Pferdedarin  seyn:  There 
are  horses  inside  I  The  story  in  Mr.  Tyndall's  opinion  illus- 
trates a  deep-lying  truth.  It  strikes  us  that  the  deep-lying 
truth  which  Mr.  Tyndall  finds  in  it  admits  of  an  application  of 
which  he  was  not  fully  aware  or  he  would  scarcely  have  intro- 
duced the  story.  Had  the  peasant  known  no  other  locomotive 
power  than  that  by  horses,  he  had  reasoned  wisely,  provided 
the  peculiarity  of  the  effect  was  not  fitted  to  awaken  the  suspi- 
cion that  there  were  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy.  Otherwise  his  confident  dogma- 
tism should  be  ascribed  to  his  stolid  incapacity  or  his  narrow 
positiveness.  We  certainly  see  no  objection  if  Mr.  Tyndall 
feels  none  to  his  recognizing  in  the  peasant  the  ideal  of  a  true 
philosopher  and  placing  himself  by  his  side,  as  one  who  like 
him  can  only  interpret  the  unknown  by  the  known.  When  Mr. 
Tyndall  insists  that  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  body  can  be 
explained  by  mechanical  or  galvanic  agency,  he  seems  to  us 
to  say,  thei*e  are  horses  inside.  Motion,  and  heat,  and  breathing, 
and  eating  are  the  forces  which  I  recognize  and  believe  in  and 
these  are  the  only  forces  which  I  accept  Were  the  German 
peasant  told  of  steam  and  its  expansive  power,  of  its  capacity 
of  quick  generation  by  heat  and  of  condensation,  and  were 
there  shown  to  him  the  steam  boiler  and  the  furnace — ^he  would 
doubtless  say,  the  force  and  the  laws  of  which  you  speak  are 
both  to  me  unknown,  and  I  can  only  explain  the  unknown  in 
terms  of  the  known.  Similarly  when  the  attention  of  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall is  directed  to  the  activities  of  spirit  he  replies,  all  these  are 
practically  unknown  to  me,  for  I  believe  in  nothing  except  the 
mechanics  of  friction  or  the  voltaic  battery.  That  is  to  say,  if 
we  know  or  could  know  anything  about  terror,  and  hope,  and 
calculation,  an^  resolve,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  that  were 
evoked  between  the  first  impact  of  the  light  and  the  reaction 
on  the  muscles — we  might  explain  the  intervening  phenomena, 
but  inasmuch  as  we  cannot,  we  must  assume  that  they  do  not 
exist  They  are  to  Science  a  set  of  unknown  quantities,  which 
have  no  claims  to  be  scientifically  recognized  and  can  neither 
explain  other  phenomena  nor  be  explained  themselves.    Mr. 
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Tyndall  by  bis  subsequent  concessions  is  far  less  excusable  and 
far  less  philosophical  than  his  associate  philosopher.  For  Mr. 
Tyndall  is  frank  enough  to  say  that  there  ^xe^  peculiar  phenomena 
(he  does  not  say  there  is  a  force)  such  as  terror,  hope,  sensation, 
calcalation,  etc.,  which  are  associated  with  or  attendant  on  the 
molecular  motions  set  up  by  the  waves  of  light  in  a  previously 
prepared  brain.  But  he  denies  that  there  is  any  causal  connec- 
tion between  them.  He  rejects  the  explanation  given  by  Mr. 
Bain,  once  partially  admitted  by  himself,  that  the  two  are  objec- 
tive and  subjective  sides  of  the  same  phenomenon.  He  repeats, 
however,  his  position  that  the  reason  why  we  cannot  unite  them 
iu  a  causal  connection,  is  that  while  we  can  form  a  coherent 
picture  of  physical  processes,  as  the  stirring  of  the  brain,  the 
thrilling  of  the  nerves  (a  new  idea),  the  discharging  of  the 
muscles  (previously  the  lifting  of  a  latch),  we  can  form  no 
picture  of  a  molecule  producing  a  state  of  consciousness  or  of 
a  state  of  consciousness  acting  on  a  molecule.  Physical  sci- 
ence offers  no  justification  for  either  of  these  connections,  the 
ordinary  canons  of  science  fail  to  extricate  us  from  our  diffi- 
culties, and  therefore  we  conclude  that  there  can  be  nothing  but 
horses  inside  the  locomotive.  Even  the  facts,  as  terror,  hope, 
calculation,  etc.,  are  almost  as  difficult  to  seize  as  the  idea  of 
the  soul  as  their  cause.  But  "  if  you  are  content  to  make  your 
soul  a  poetic  rendering  of  a  phenomenon  which  refuses  the  yoke 
of  ordinary  mechanical  laws,  I  for  one  would  not  object  to  this 
exercise  of  ideality.'' 

The  reader  will  be  able  by  this  time  to  form  some  idea  of 
what  Mr.  Tyndall  intends,  when  he  says  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  soul,  the  soul  itself,  the  possible  action  of  matter  on 
the  soul  and  of  the  action  of  the  soul  upon  matter  are  facts 
and  phenomena  which  are  scientifically  unknown.  They  are 
unknown  because  they  cannot  be  pictured  to  the  mind,  i.  e. 
united  in  a  mental  picture  with  one  another  or  with  physical 
facts.  K  by  picturing  the  soul  or  the  mind  is  intended  that  it 
•iannot  be  pictured  as  occupying  space  and  as  affecting  the  bodily 
senses,  i.  e.  cannot  be  imagined  as  material  substance,  this  is  true, 
but  if  it  is  contended  that  the  mind  cannot  be  pictured  as 
the  mind  finds  itself  in  its  own  operations,  then  it  is  untrue, 
and  that  it  is  untrue  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Tyndall  himself  every 
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time  ID  this  discourse  be  says  I  see,  or  know,  or  remember,  or 
believe.  If  be  means  that  be  canDot  picture  the  mind  as  act- 
ing, we  reply  he  can  picture  the  acting  of  the  mind  as  truly  as 
he  can  picture  the  acting  of  the  body.  If  be  attempts  to 
picture  what  he  means  by  force,  whether  galvanic  or  mechan- 
ical, be  will  find  this  as  difficult  as  when  he  attempts  to  picture 
mental  force.  If  he  cannot  picture  mind  as  acting  on  matter, 
or  matter  acting  on  mind,  no  more  can  he  picture  matter  acting 
on  matter.  If  he  says  that  he  knows  nothing  about  mind,  and 
that  therefore  psychical  existence  and  psychical  action  cannot 
be  used  to  explain  any  phenomenon  because  this  would  be  to 
explain  the  unknown  by  that  which  is  more  unknown,  he 
refutes  himself  every  time  that  the  word  to  know  escapes  from 
his  lips.  The  brilliant  essay  by  Mr.  Tyndall  himself  On  the 
Scientific  Uses  of  the  Imagination  and  the  many  sagacious  and 
brilliant  remarks  which  he  has  made  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  processes  and  grounds  of  Induction  are  themselves  decisive 
evidences  that  many  phenomena  in  his  own  mind  have  been 
well  considered  by  himself  and  causally  connected.  The  entire 
Theory  of  Modern  Science,  in  which  he  so  much  glories,  and 
which  in  so  many  respects  he  so  well  understands  and  expounds 
so  skillfully,  is  an  exposition  of  the  operations  of  an  agent 
within  that  body,  which  for  the  sake  of  scientific  consistency 
he  calls  a  machine.  If  this  agent  or  force  within  is  nothing 
more  than  an  idealized  abstraction,  this  abstraction  discoursed 
most  eloquently  from  the  chair  of  the  Midland  Institute  on  the 
1st  of  October,  Again :  If  we  know  nothing  about  the  knowing 
process  or  the  knowing  agent,  then  what  confidence  have  we  in 
what  it  knows  of  matter?  If  physical  science  and  its  methods 
are  to  furnish  bounds  to  what  we  know  and  to  impose  law  as  to 
how  we  are  to  know  it,  then  we  know  something  about  the 
spiritual  activity  which  we  call  knowledge  and  the  agent  which 
exercises  its  functions.  To  say  that  the  only  species  of  existence 
which  this  agent  can  know  is  matter  and  its  laws,  and  that 
every  kind  of  activity  which  we  can  explain  must  be  explained 
by  material  relations,  or  the  so-called  methods  of  physical  sci- 
ence, is  to  beg  the  question  to  begin  with,  but  in  the  very  terms 
in  which  we  beg  it  we  assume  that  that  function  which  we  call 
knowledge  has  supreme  authority  and  gives  law  and  authority 
to  itself  and  the  science  which  it  creates. 
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Bat  here  Mr.  Tyndall  takes  another  step  in  advance.  He 
graciously  concedes  to  those  who  desire  to  do  so  the  liberty 
to  think  and  speak  of  the  soul  as  the  poetic  rendering  of 
peculiar  phenomena  when  abstractly  conceived,  provided  only 
that  they  will  admit  that  in  all  these  phenomena  it  obeys  the 
law  of  necessity  that  rales  in  the  world  of  matter.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  last  point  which  he  makes,  and  upon  this  he 
dwells  at  very  great  length.  He  introduces  the  discussion  by 
saying:  "Amid  all  our  speculative  uncertainty,  there  is  one 
practical  point  as  clear  as  the  day — namely,  that  the  bright- 
ness and  the  usefulness  of  life,  as  well  as  its  darkness  and 
disaster,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  our  own  use  of  this 
miraculous  organ,"  i.  e.  the  brain.  This  means  that  whether  we 
are  spirit  or  no  it  is  certain  we  are  brain,  and  what  we  are  and 
what  we  become  depends  upon  the  use  or  abuse  of  this  organ. 
Bat  does  not  this  imply  that  we  are  free,  for  if  we  are 
not  free  how  can  we  be  responsible.  Here  **  we  stand  face 
to  face  with  the  final  problem.  It  is  this — Are  the  brain  and 
ilie  moral  and  intellectual  processes  known  to  be  associated 
nth  the  brain  *  *  *  subjected  to  the  laws  which  we  find 
paramount  in  physical  nature  ?"  To  this  enquiry  he  gives  the 
following  as  his  answer,  in  a  rambling  series  of  remarks,  which 
we  shall  seek  to  follow  and  condense  as  best  we  may. 

First,  he  observes,  that  Fichte  recoiled  from  the  thought  of 
necessity  in  a  well  known  volume  which  records  the  struggle 
between  his  head  and  his  heart    His  recoil  was  so  violent 
that  rather  than  subject  man  to  nature  he  mad*»  •^^m-.-o  «,- vv...f 
to  man,  creating  nature  out  of  the  fre^^*'^^'  ^}'^  ^^^;  ^""^ 
Bat  all  men  do  not  share  in  ^^  ^f'^^^  ^^  ^f  ^[^^  ^°f ^^^°g 
Bishop  Butler  teaches  that,  .    "^^  ^^^^^"^  «^,;?,^  Z'^^  ^^^^ 
earned,  the  theories  of  fr-\"g  ^^^  "^^^^^  ^^'"l^'      "Granted; 
the  same  practical  issua   ^^^^  ff  ^'"^^  l"^'  ^^  *^"  "'^''^'' 
pn)duction  of  events  w*^  ^^^^  ^"^^'^^^  ^"^  ^^g"'^"  """^  ^'^''^J'^y 
consistent  with  reasc^^^  ^^^y  ^  ^^*  ^^^  products  instead  of 
this  united  assembV  ^^  ^^^  °^^^^  "^^^^^'^    ^°  "^PP^^  ^V 
do  90.    The  wisH  Carlyle,  and  quotes  a  familiar  passage  from 
element    But  "'®  poen^s*  both  to  the  effect  that  religious  faiths 
the  startinc  o"*^®  products  rather  than  the  creative  factors  of 
axiomatic  aff  °^^^''®-     ^^  ventures  to  ask :  "  Does  the  song  of 
angels,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  earth 
od-will  towards  men,'  express  the  exaltation  and  the 
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beginning  of  this  discourse,  my  physical  and  intellectual  text- 
ures were  woven  for  me,  not  by  me.  Processes  in  the  conduct 
or  regulation  of  which  I  had  no  share  have  made  me  what  I 
am.  Here  surely,  if  anywhere,  we  are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter."  The  age  finds  each  man  to  be  the  product  of  all 
the  ages  before — it  will  make  of  us  what  the  combined  forces 
of  all  the  present  can  make  out  of  that  past  added  to  this 
present  Kobert  Owen's  doctrine  that  man  is  the  product  of 
circumstances  was  correct  if  you  count  the  past  circumstances 
along  with  the  present  Every  court  of  justice  makes  allow- 
ances for  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity.  An  acute  governor 
of  one  of  the  largest  prisons  in  England  informed  Prof.  Tyndall 
that  he  should  divide  all  prisoners  into  three  classes — the  good, 
who  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted — the  hopeful,  who  under 
more  favorable  training  may  be  moulded  to  something  good — 
and  the  hopeless,  who  might  as  well  be  "  put  compendiously 
under  water"  as  tortured  with  punishment  of  any  kind.  The 
observations  and  testimony  of  such  men  with  individuals  are, 
however,  of  little  significance  compared  with  Darwin's  specu- 
lations, which  have  at  last  convinced  even  "  the  clerical  world" 
that  **  the  progenitors  of  this  assembly"  when  traced  very  far 
into  the  past  "could  not  be  called  human."  These  changes,  to 
which  each  generation  adds  its  slender  contribution,  are  owing 
to  what  we  in  our  ignorance  are  obliged  to  call  'accidental 
variation,'  and  secondly,  to  a  law  of  heredity  in  the  passing  of 
which  our  suffrages  were  not  collected."  That  the  process  is 
r^r^r.  t  ^y..  -i;onof I'on  is  ascribed  by  Matthew  Arnold  to  "  a  power 
process  or  the  knowib,.       ,      x        •  1.1.  n  u    i.  •*! 

'^,      .   ,  ^         ^^\orks  for  righteousness     "when   with 

what  It  knows  of  matter  r     ^.    .  .       ,      va    ^1,  x-       •  ^ 

...         -  ,      -^ision  he  lifts  the  question  into 

are  to  furnish  bounds  to  what  wc.    ^  ^.u      i.         u         ^  4.    xu  " 
,  .      .  of  the  atmosphere  of  truth. 

how  we  are  \o  know  it,  then  we  ^     ,      ,       i-.        .  n 

-       .  ;        ,  .  ,  „  ,         .'ider  hereditary  influences 

spintual  activity  which  we  call  knowk.         n  . 

'^      .       .     .    -^   ,  ^  ,       ,     ng  all  exposure  to  pun- 

exercises  Its  functions.   To  say  that  the  o.        r     i  1     4.    xu 

,.,,,.  ^  ,         -^ .  ,         ys  frankly  to  the  un- 

which  this  agent  can  know  is  matter  ai:     .        -i .  xxr  * 

,.1-       ..^       1-1  -.^to  evil  t  we  must 

every  kind  of  activity  which  we  can  explain 
n  .    .  1      1  X-  .1  11  J       .V    jTreater  energy  to 

by  material  relations,  or  the  so-called  methods. ,      .     *th    ther 

ence,  is  to  beg  the  question  to  begin  with,  but  in        .  » 

in  which  we  beg  it  we  assume  that  that  function  ^  ^^  Practi- 

knowledge  has  supreme  authority  and  gives  law  ai\  rid  acted 

to  itself  and  the  science  which  it  creates.  ^     . 
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of  free  will.  We  even  continue  to  preach,  for  the  preacher's 
words  of  enlightenment  and  courage  and  admonition  enter 
into  the  list  of  forces  employed  by  nature  for  man'd  ameliora- 
tion,'' as  the  speaker  himself  remembers  to  have  been  helped 
by  George  Dawson  thirty-two  years  ago,  as  he  exhorted  to 
industry  and  self-control  "  when  he  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece of  Nature,  which  secures  advance  by  the  encouragement 
of  what  is  best"  Last  of  all,  will  not  all  religious  or  theologi- 
cal influences  be  enfeebled  by  this  theory  ?  will  not  society  be 
given  over  to  demoralization  and  crime?  Not  in  the  least,  for 
even  George  Holyoake,  avowed  Atheist  as  he  is,  preaches 
against  low  views  of  life  and  incites  to  the  higher  ends 
and  aims  of  civilization  and  character.  It  is,  however,  a 
serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  theologic  belief  has  been  a 
very  potent  element  in  working  for  man's  amelioration.  Very 
many  fundamental  diflFerences  of  character  "depend  upon 
primary  distinctions  of  character  which  religion  does  not  re- 
iBove.''  Faraday,  whom  he  describes  in  a  passage  of  elaborate 
eulogy,  added  since  the  address  was  onginally  written,  though 
depending  upon  his  Christian  and  even  his  Sandemanian  tenets 
for  his  spiritual  life  and  comfort  and  peace,  was  singularly  like 
Charles  Darwin,  *'who  neither  shared  the  theologic  views  nor 
the  religious  emotions  which  formed  so  dominant  a  factor 
in  Faraday's  life,"  "  Facts  rather  than  dogmas  have  been  the 
ministers'*  of  the  power  not  ourselves  working  for  righteous- 
ness, ''hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain, 
sympathy,  shame,  pride,  love,  hate,  terror,  and  awe;"  and 
yet  **it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  beliefs  of  religion,  including 
the  dogmas  of  theology  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  have 
bad  some  eflFect  in  moulding  the  moral  world."  "Granted; 
bat  I  do  not  think  that  this  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  these  beliefs  and  dogmas  ai*e  primary 
and  not  derived — that  they  are  not  the  products  instead  of 
being  the  creators  of  the  moral  nature."  In  support  of  this 
view  he  refers  to  Carlyle,  and  quotes  a  familiar  passage  from 
one  of  Emerson's  poems,  both  to  the  effect  that  religious  faiths 
and  rites  are  the  products  rather  than  the  creative  factors  of 
man  s  moral  nature.  He  ventures  to  ask :  "  Does  the  song  of 
the  herald  angels,  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  towards  men,'  express  the  exaltation  and  the 
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yearning  of  a  human  soul,  or  does  it  describe  an  optical — 
acoustical  fact — a  visible  host  and  an  audible  song?"  "If  the 
former,  the  exaltation  and  the  yearning  are  man's  imperishable 
possession."  "If  the  latter,  the  belief  in  the  entire  transaction 
is  wrecked  by  non-fulfillment" 

This  furnishes  the  argument,  if  argument  it  may  be  called. 
The  conclusion  is  summed  up  as  already  quoted:  "Thus, 
following  the  lead  of  physical  science,  we  are  brought  without 
solution  of  continuity  into  the  presence  of  problems  which,  as 
usually  classified,  lie  entirely  outside  the  domain  of  physics. 
To  these  problems  thoughtful  and  penetrative  minds  are  now 
applying  those  methods  of  research  which  in  physical  science 
have  proved  their  truth  by  their  fruit.  There  is  6n  all  hands  a 
growing  repugnance  to  invoke  the  supernatural  in  accounting  for 
the  phenomena  of  human  life,  and  the  thoughtful  minds  just 
referred  to,  finding  no  trace  of  evidence  in  favor  of  any  other 
origin,  are  driven  to  seek  in  the  tnteraciioji  of  social  forces  the 
genesis  and  development  of  man's  moral  nature^  The  careful 
reader  will  observe  in  these  concluding  words  the  affirmation 
for  the  first  time  in  any  of  Mr.  Tyndall's  writings,  of  the  tenet 
that  moral  distinctions  are  the  product  of  social  agencies. 
That  he  must  of  necessity  hold  this  opinion  was  clearly  enough 
to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  follows  the  logic  of  Atheistic  Evo- 
lutionism, to  which  Professor  Tyndall  professes  that  he  has  been 
led  with  so  many  other  thoughtful  minds  by  scientific  necessity. 

We  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which 
Mr.  Tyndall  declares  that  he  has  been  led  to  these  conclusions. 
We  have  carefully  stated  his  points,  that  we  might  candidly 
judge  of  the  logical  coherence  and  convincing  force  of  the  facts 
and  analogies  by  which,  "  following  the  lead  of  physical  science," 
he  has  been  brought  first  to  face  these  problems,  and  then  to 
solve  them  in  these  appalling  answers : — Negatively  there  is  no 
spirit,  no  freedom,  no  God,  and  no  immortality,  and  positively 
the  scientific  and  practical  explanation  of  the  past  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  lie  in  a  blind  force  working  under  the  law 
of  progress  for  man's  amelioration,  as  the  result  of  whose  work- 
ings the  idea  of  moral  good  is  in  due  time  developed,  in  whose 
name  law  is  administered  without  Justice.  Morality  as  a  so- 
cial product  creates  religion  which  rules  by  relentless  force 
without  personal  sympathy.      As  the  result  of  the  new  so- 
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lotions  of  these  old  problems,  according  to  "  those  methods  of 
research  which  in  physical  science  have  proved  their  truth  by 
their  fruit,"  we  are  told  that  "  social  duty  will  be  raised  to  a 
higher  level  of  significance,  and  the  deepening  sense  of  social 
doty  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lessen  if  not  obliterate  the  strifes  and 
heart-burnings  which  now  beset  and  disfigure  our  social  life." 

The  argument  which  we  have  analyzed  consists  of  four 
divisions.  Of  these  divisions  the  first  recapitulates  the  history 
and  evidence  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  force  in  the 
domain  of  physics.  In  this  argument  Prot  Tyndall  is  at  home. 
His  statements  are  clear,  his  examples  are  pertinent,  and  the 
experiments  are  manifold.  We  will  admit  that  the  argument 
is  decisive,  without  interposing  a  single  one  of  the  exceptions 
which  we  should  reserve,  were  the  case  to  be  tried  before  another 
tribunal.  The  second  division  is  that  in  which  he  argues  that 
the  animal  body  is  a  machine,  which  is  controlled  by  those 
forces  and  only  those  forces,  and  obeys  those  laws  and  only 
those  laws,  which  are  found  in  the  inorganic  sphere.  This  ar- 
gument seems  to  us  obviously  defective,  in  that  it  omits 
many  of  the  phenomena  which  are  most  characteristic  of 
the  animal  body,  and  transfers  analogies  from  one  physio- 
logical function  to  another,  with  an  intellectual  haste  and 
audacity  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  the  methods  of  phys- 
ical science,  or  indeed  of  any  science,  whether  pure  or  applied. 
The  third  division  declares  that  all  those  phenomena  commonly 
called  psychical  should  be  treated  by  the  scientific  man  as 
utterly  unknown — as  incapable  themselves  of  being  explained 
by  any  other  than  material  forces  and  laws,  and  of  being  stated  in 
any  other  than  figures  of  poetic  ideality.  This  position  he  does 
not  argue.  He  simply  begs  the  conclusion,  and  not  only  this, 
but  he  dishonors  science  itself  by  this  very  assumption,  because 
he  dishonors  the  agent  which  is  the  creator  of  science,  and  by 
its  own  sovereignty  is  the  lawgiver  of  science,  imposing  upon  its 
own  work  the  methods  of  procedure,  and  declaring  the  manifold 
services,  Mr.  Tyndall  himself  being  witness,  which  theory,  ques- 
tion, imagination,  and  experiment  have  contributed  towards 
its  triumphs.  Moreover  he  asserts  that  the  soul  though  potent 
and  sovereign  in  these  creations,  is  nothing  but  an  idealized 
alwtraction ;  although  when  he  forgets  his  theory,  he  him- 
self gives  fervent  and  eloquent  testimony  to  the  spiritual  light 
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and  comfort  and  peace  of  his  great  teacher  Faraday,  and  the 
simple  and  sturdy  honor  of  "Mr.  Charles  Dai-win,  the  Abraham 
of  scientific  men — a  searcher  as  obedient  to  the  command  of 
truth  as  was  the  patriarch  to  the  command  of  God.'*  The 
fourth  division  consists  of  the  rambling  and  somewhat  incoherent 
argument,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  condense,  upon  the 
higher  themes  of  man's  responsibility  to  himself,  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  God.  In  all  this  part  of  the  discourse  there  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  the  methods  of  induction  or  experiment, 
such  as  are  pursued  in  physical  science.  There  is  not  a  single 
example  of  those  analogies  which  open  to  the  sagacious  inter- 
pretations of  scientific  genius  glimpses  of  a  brilliant  speculative 
theory.  The  author  gathers  the  scraps  of  his  readings  and  the 
shreds  of  his  reflections  in  literature  and  theology,  and  sets 
them  forth  with  no  force  except  such  as  startling  paradoxes 
always  obtain  when  they  fall  from  lips  as  eloquent  as  those  of 
this  attractive  speaker.  All  recognition  of  the  methods  of  phys- 
ical science  seems  to  have  departed  from  his  memory.  The 
four  divisions  of  the  argument  are  held  together  by  the  foregone 
conclusion  of  the  author  that  the  devotee  of  science  may  recog- 
nize nothing  in  the  universe  but  matter  and  &te  and  evolution, 
and  requires  for  the  explanation  of  the  existence  and  history  of 
this  universe  neither  intelligence  nor  goodness. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions  Professor  Tyndall  writes  as  a 
Physicist.  As  a  Physicist,  he  never  fails  to  be  clear,  consistent, 
and  eloquent,  even  when  he  is  not  convincing.  In  the  second, 
he  is  a  Physiologist.  Here  he  is  limited  in  his  recognition  of 
vital  phenomena,  and  committed  to  the  foregone  conclusion, 
that  life  can  be  explained  by  mechanism.  In  the  third,  he  is  a 
Psychologist.  In  this  role,  he  is  a  sturdy  materialist  in  his 
reasonings  and  a  poetical  abstractionist  in  his  concessions.  In 
the  fourth  division  he  is  a  Moralist,  Metaphysidariy  and  Theolo- 
gian. As  a  Moralist  he  accepts  the  hard  theory  of  Hobbes  as 
made  flexible  by  Darwin  and  Spencer.  As  a  Metaphysician 
he  is  a  fatalistic  Evolutionist  with  a  dash  of  imaginative 
optimism.  As  a  Theologian  he  is  a  sentimental  Atheist  or  an 
imaginative  Agnostic.  In  each  of  these  several  capacities  he 
dexterously  shifts  from  one  phase  to  the  other  of  his  sensitive 
many-sidedness  of  opinion  and  phraseology,  according  to  ihe 
varying  needs  and  aspects  of  his  argument  and  his  audience. 
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We  hare  read  many  things  from  Prof.  Tyndall,  with  sincere 
admiratioD  for  the  sagacity  of  his  insight,  the  skill  of  his  ex- 
positions, and  the  splendor  of  his  generalizations.  We  must 
confess  that  in  the  perusal  of  this  address  our  admiration  has 
passed  into  wonder  and  our  wonder  into  astonishment  If  this 
is  science,  then  science  has  ceased  to  be  scientific.  No  man 
has  insisted  more  energetically  than  Prof.  Tyndall  upon  the 
necessity  of  mathematical  formulization  to  fix  whatever  laws 
are  surmised,  and  of  rigid  experiment  to  test  and  confirm  the 
most  plausible  of  generalizations  In  this  address,  he  seems  to 
us  to  have  forgotten  to  exemplify  the  first  article  of  his  own 
philosophic  creed  and  to  have  wholly  failed  to  apply  the  tests 
of  experimental  verification. 

As  we  have  read  the  occasional  addresses  of  Prof.  Tyndall 
with  unabated  interest,  and  noticed  that  they  have  usually  repre- 
sented ihe  results  of  the  meditations  of  his  summer  holidays,  we 
have  learned  to  conceive  of  them  as  the  romantic  essays  of  an 
imagination  surcharged  with  the  ferment  of  philosophical  spetj- 
ulations  and  kindled  to  a  midsummer  excitement  by  the  glow  of 
hk  inward  fervor.  We  have  been  more  than  once  reminded  of 
similar  utterances  of  the  philosophic  Hamlet  as  he  also  mused 
upon  Science  and  Man. — "  I  have  of  late  foregone  all  custom 
of  exercises  and  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this 
goodly  frame  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory,  this 
most  excellent  canopy  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  overhang- 
ing firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  ivhy 
it  appears  no  other  thing  to  wi€,  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  cortgrega- 
tion  of  vapors  I  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I  how  noble  in 
reason!  how  exquisite  in  faculties  I  in  form  and  moving,  how 
express  and  admirable  I  in  action  how  like  an  angel  I  in  appre- 
hension how  like  a  god  1  the  beauty  of  the  world  I  the  paragon 
of  animals  I     And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dustT^ 

In  common  with  many  others  in  this  country  we  have  not 
only  admired  Prof.  Tyndall  as  a  philosopher,  but  have  been 
delighted  with  him  as  a  kindly  and  courteous  gentleman,  and 
welcomed  him  as  a  friend.  The  friendly  interest  which  we 
still  retain  for  him  only  deepens  our  regret  that  he  should  have 
been  misled  so  far  as  to  mistake  the  brilliant  analogies  of  a 
teeming  imagination,  for  the  sober  verities  of  scientific  truth. 
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Article  VI.— DALE'S  LECTURES  ON  PREACHING. 

Nine  Lectures  on  Preaching,  Delivered  at  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  By  R.  W.  Dals,  D.D.,  Birmingham.  Immo 
vero  aadi  quod  dicis,  qaicumque  dicis ;  et  qui  vis  te  audiri 
prior  te  audi. — Augustine.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans*    1878. 

The  first  of  the  Yale  lecturers  on  Preaching,  in  order  of  time 
as  of  genius,  was,  as  is  well  known,  Mr.  Beecher.  In  his  three 
remarkable  series  of  lectures  he  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  motives,  affections,  inner  springs,  regarding  preaching 
as  a  living  force  exerted  upon  living  men.  While  he  approached 
his  subject  chiefly  from  the  human  side,  it  was  nevertheless 
upon  that  side  of  man's  nature  which  is  open  to-  divine  in- 
breathings  of  life  and  power.  Though  by  no  means  faultless, 
nor  without  points  accessible  to  criticism,  yet  in  originality, 
brilliance,  suggestiveness,  force,  and  fire,  these  lectures  have 
not  been  surpassed.  Then  came  the  plain,  evangelical  prelec- 
tions of  Dr.  John  Hall,  massive  in  practical  common  sense,  in 
sober  simplicity  and  kindly  instruction— just  as  good  as  gold. 
After  him  Dr.  William  Taylor  threw  in  still  more  of  the  spice 
of  sagacious  wisdom,  drawn  from  his  own  wide  experience, 
and  enforced  with  earnest  eloquence.  Then  Mr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  in  a  strain  of  "sweetness  and  light,"  fervent  but  at 
the  same  time  smooth  in  its  flow,  set  forth  the  ideal  of  the 
preacher,  as  a  personality  inspired  by  the  truth,  teaching  others 
by  his  own  manly  Christianity,  without  a  shred  of  cant  or  vul- 
garity, and  while  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  as  he  should  be 
by  his  profession,  yet  infinitely  more  by  the  grace  of  God  a 
man  consecrated  in  all  his  faculties  to  a  divine  and  exalted 
service. 

Something  perhaps  was  lacking  in  all  these  lectures ;  some- 
thing was  left  unsaid  that  might  have  been  said ;  but  a 
Yale  literature  of  homiletics  of  considerable  value  has  sprung 
up.  It  is  not  purely  scientific  nor  was  it  intended  to  be.  It  is 
more  personal  and  inspirational.     It  is  suggestive  and  concen- 
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trated.  It  is  drawn  from  eKperience  rather  than  from  philos- 
ophy. The  regular  instructors  in  the  science  of  Homiletics  in 
oar  seminaries  must  be  content  to  dig  channels  of  irrigation 
after  these  fertilizing  tempests  have  passed  over;  and  they 
have  their  work  in  developing  patiently  the  principles  of  the 
great  art  of  preaching,  of  fixing  in  the  minds  of  young  men 
life-roles  by  which  they  should  be  guided,  and  by  training 
YoaDg  men  themselves  as  individual  minds,  awakening  the 
dormant  powers  of  one,  subduing  the  fiilse  methods  of  another, 
cultivating  without  destroying  wild  overgrowth,  establishing 
in  solider  ways  of  thinking,  and  leading  to  deeper  spiritual 
springSL  Dr.  Thomas  Skinner  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
homiletical  instructor  has  a  harder  task  than  the  teacher  in 
any  other  department  of  a  theological  school,  because  his 
work  so  constantly  taxes  the  inventive  powers,  and  because  he 
labors  in  a  field  where  every  one  is  a  self-appointed  critic. 
Still  the  field  is  a  rich  one  and  he  who  ploughs  and  he  who 
reaps  may  both  be  doing  something  for  the  Lord. 

Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Yale  lec- 
torers,  who  has  just  finished  his  course  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, has  carried  back  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  those  who 
learned  to  know  him  and  heard  him  speak.  It  is  superfluous 
to  say  be  is  a  man  of  marked  power  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
platform.  His  address  upon  "  British  Politics"  given  in  New 
Haven,  was  a  masterly  piece  of  masculine  eloquence,  condensed 
in  fact  and  thought,  electric  in  force.  He  has  fairly  won  the 
right  to  speak  upon  this  theme  as  being  himself  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England — 
of  the  somewhat  noted  "  Manchester  school  of  politicians" — and 
in  close  accord  with  John  Bright  and  other  prominent  Liberals. 
Bold  and  aggressive,  everywhere  fighting  in  the  front,  a  popular 
tribune  unflinching  in  his  advocacy  of  the  most  advanced  views 
of  reform  in  politics,  education,  and  the  question  of  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  English  Church,  however  we  may  difter 
with  him,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  of  his  courage, 
ItiB  character,  and  bis  power.  While  a  public  man  and  in  fact 
an  active  politician,  a  probable  candidate,  it  is  reported,  for  a 
Qiembership  of  Parliament,  be  is  free  from  the  bitterness  engen- 
dered by  political  strife,  a  cultured  and  genial  gentleman,  and 
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an  earnest  evangelical  minister  doing  an  immense  deal  of  solid 
professional  work.  His  studies,  which  have  borne  fruit  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  "  Atonement,"  show  him  to  be  as  indepen- 
dent in  his  theology  as  in  his  politics,  and  prove  him  capable 
of  careful  scientific  thinking.  He  is  a  worthy  successor  in  the 
pulpit  of  John  Angell  James,  and  as  a  preacher  holds  together 
a  stated  congregation  of  some  three  thousand  hearers ;  and  he 
is  thus  in  many  ways  well  fitted  to  speak  to  theological  students 
on  the  subject  of  preaching.  His  introductory  remarks  are  so 
graceful  that  we  quote  them  in  full : — 

*'  In  preparing  these  lectureB^  one  consideration  greatly  relieved  the  anxiety 
from  which  It  was  impossible  that  I  should  altogether  escape.  I  remembered  that 
when  you  come  to  England  you  come  to  see  the  monuments  and  memorials  of 
ancient  life  and  manners.  You  care  very  much  more  for  the  Cathedrals  of  Can- 
terbury, Lincoln,  and  York,  than  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster. The  Warwickshire  lanes  in  which  Shakespeare  courted  Ann  Hathaway  three 
hundred  years  ago— -lanes  with  hedges  which  are  as  green  to-day  as  they  were  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  in  which  the  same  wild  roses  were  growing  last  summer  that 
he  picked  to  make  a  wreath  for  her  hair — are  more  attractive  to  you  than  the  best 
railway  line  in  the  country ;  and  to  you  Shakespeare's  house  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
is  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  splendid  mansions  built  for  successful  mer- 
chants and  stock  brokers  at  South  Kensington  or  Knightsbridge.  Nor  is  your 
Interest  wboUy  absorbed  in  those  ancient  buildings  which  are  attractive  for  their 
stately  and  noble  architecture,  or  in  those  places  which  have  the  charm  of  associa- 
tion with  famous  names.  Rude  cottages  by  the  roadside,  or  on  village  greens, 
cottages  in  which  successive  generations  of  obscure  peasants  have  lived  and  died, 
and  in  which  hardly  a  beam  or  a  stone  has  been  changed  since  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth;  sleepy  country  towns  lying  remote  from  railways,  and  almost 
untouched  by  the  life  and  stir  of  the  present  century;  these  also  interest  you,  for 
at  home  you  hav^  nothing  old  except  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  the  stars,  and  tlie 
sea. 

This  seems  to  me  to  explain  why  an  Englishman  was  nominated  to  this  lecture- 
ship. Freshness,  originality,  brilliance — these  the  Theological  Faculty  and  Cor- 
poration of  Yale  could  find  in  abundance  in  this  country.  An  Englishman  was 
sent  for,  that  for  once  you  might  have  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  lectures  con- 
taining nothing  fresh,  nothing  that  should  have  the  look  of  novelty,  nothing  but 
what  has  been  familiar  to  men  for  hundreds  of  years,  nothing  but  what  was  trite 
and  commonplace." 

Something  fresh  nevertheless  he  brought  us.  No  one  will 
soon  forget  it  who  heard  his  eflFective delivery  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing sarcasm  of  the  prophet  in  the  passage : — "  Who  hath  formed 
a  god,  or  molten  a  graven  image  that  is  profitable  for  nothing? 
.  .  .  The  smith  with  the  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals,  and 
fashioneth  it  with  hammers,  and  worketh  it  with  the  strength 
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of  his  arms,"  etc., — a  white-flame  of  scorn  seemed  to  leap  from 
these  old  words  written  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Bible 
was  lighted  up  anew  when  he  brought  out  so  finely  the  argu- 
ment of  St.  Paul,  in  Eomans  v,  10 ;  it  was  perceived  that  he 
had  read  the  Scriptures  sympathetically.  He  has  the  true 
Theologische  OeisL  He  was  impressive  when  he  said  to  the 
young  men  : — 

"You  are  Christ's  senrants — His  *  slaves,*  to  use  the  title  by  which  St  Paul 
delighted  to  describe  himself.  The  work  he  has  given  you  to  do  just  now  is  your 
Qniversity  work.  Morning  by  morning,  when  the  dass-bell  rings,  '  the  tale  of 
bricks*  should  be  ready.  You  may  sometimes  feel  your  work  wearisome,  and  may 
be  reedy  to  think  it  unprofitable.  There  is  nothing  cheerful  and  exciting  in 
Hebrew  paradigms.  The  intricacies  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  may  sometimes  seem 
yery  dull.  But  if  you  think  that  Christ  meant  you  to  come  to  the  univerpity,  you 
most  also  think  that  He  meant  you  to  do  the  work  of  the  university  heartily.  For 
a  student  to  be  careless  in  getting  np  his  Hebrew  verbs,  or  the  chapters  set  him 
ofi  Church  history,  is  a  sin ;  just  as  it  is  a  sin  for  a  preacher  to  be  careless  in  pre- 
pftrisg  a  sermon.  Whatever  work  a  Christian  man  does,  is  work  that  has  to  be 
doDe  for  Christ ;  and  if  we  are  negligent  in  the  doing  of  it,  we  ought  to  confess 
oar  sin  with  sorrow  and  shame,  and  to  ask  Christ's  forgiveness." 

Dr.  Dale  emphasizes  in  his  first  lecture  the  study  of  dogmatic 
theolog}'.     We  quote  again  his  words : — 

"  The  gradual  development  through  successive  generations,  of  vast  theological 
STStema  is  at  least  as  noble  an  object  of  investigation  as  the  gradual  formation  of 
Uie  material  world  beneath  our  feet.  These  systems  have  also  their  fawia  and 
tbeirylora,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  types  of  human  life  and  thought, — some 
of  them  beautiful,  some  of  them  terrible,  some  of  them  g^tesque— which  have  now 
qaite  disappeared.  You  will  find  in  them  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which 
OQce  poured  out  rivers  of  flame  and  clouds  of  smoke  that  darkened  the  very 
heavens.  They  have  had  their  glacier  periods  and  their  periods  of  torrid  heat 
The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Divine  government 
during  the  ages  that  lie  between  Augustine  and  Francis  Turretln  is  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and  a  sentence 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  with  the  impress  upon  it  of  the  subtle  theories  and  pro- 
tracted oon^t>versiee  from  which  it  derived  its  precise  form,  is  quite  as  curious  a 
sabject  of  study  as  a  remarkable  fossil  in  the  limestone." 

And  to  mass  the  lecturer's  thoughts  together : — 

'*  But  the  craving  of  knowledge  of  this  kind  opens  a  peril.  When  a  young  man 
of  anj  brightness  begins  to  preach  he  is  likely  to  think  that  infinite  doctrinal 
changes  are  necessary  in  the  Church.  He  smites  the  errors  of  the  church  a  little 
tuuder  than  the  errors  of  the  world.  Research  unsettles.  In  regard  even 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  central  object  of  faith,  there  may  arise  profound 
questions  whether  the  eternal  relations  of  the  eternal  Son  of  Qod  to  the  eter- 
nal Father  have  been  yet  rightly  defined;  whether  the  incarnation  affected 
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tbeae  relations;  whether  in  the  Trinity  there  are  relations  of  supremacy  and 
BubonUnation ;  whether  the  Lord  Jesus  is  in  any  true  sense  the  root  of  the 
whole  human  race ;  whether  the  higher  life  in  men  which  ia  the  result  of  their 
union  with  Christ,  reveals  itself  in  those  that  refuse  to  believe  in  him;  and 
whether  this  divine  life  is  wholly  absent  from  those  who  are  not  in  the  highest 
sense  *in  Christ;' — such  questions,  and  similarly  deep  questions  upon  other  funda- 
mental doctrines  will  inevitably  assail  the  honest  investigator;  for  though  it  is 
possible  that  before  you  leave  this  university  you  may  have  arrived  at  definite 
conclusions  on  some  of  these  great  and  difficult  theological  problems ;  but  if  you 
have  settied  them  all,  and  if  you  begin  your  ministry  with  your  theological  system 
completely  developed,  there  must  be  a  vast  and  inexplicable  difference  between  the 
present  position  of  theological  speculation  in  America  and  in  England.  I  believe 
that  no  such  difference  exists.  The  disorganization  of  the  older  systems  of  theo* 
logical  thought  is  as  complete  among  you  as  among  us ;  the  work  of  reconstruction 
IS  no  further  advanced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  other ;  the  theo- 
logical students  of  Tale  have  the  same  perplexities  and  uncertainties  as  the  Theo- 
logical students  of  the  old  country ;  and  you  will  have  to  begin  to  preach  while 
the  great  task  of  organizing  your  theological  studies  is  still  unfinished. 
But  in  settling  these  grave  questions  the  investigations  ought  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  silence  of  the  study.  Let  them  not  be  paraded  in  the  pulpit  A 
minister  should  not  write  a  sermon  'to  clear  his  mind  on  a  subject'  He 
should  say  nothing  till  he  has  something  to  say.  Nor  even  when  he  has  reached 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  make  known  his  discovery 
in  his  next  sermon.  The  world  can  wait  a  fortnight.  He  must  have  time  to 
revise  his  position  in  new  moods,  time  to  cool  and  regfain  his  intellectual  humility 
and  modesty.  Let  me  reoonmiend  you  therefore  to  build  up  your  theology  in 
private,  and  not  to  perplex  your  congregations  with  speculations  which  are  only 
half  finished,  with  theories  which  are  in  process  of  formation.  Let  one  ask 
himself  not  how  numy  errors  he  can  confute,  but  how  many  positive  truths  he  has 
to  teach." 

If  this  advice  of  our  lecturer  should  be  followed,  we  should 
Dot  only  have  in  America  less  crude  and  half-baked  theories 
advanced  in  our  pulpits,  but  fewer  new  ones.  Truth  has 
divine  newness,  but  his  thinking  is  profound  who  discovers  an 
entirely  new  truth.  Yet  let  no  student  be  deterred  from  inde- 
pendent search.  A  true  theologian  is  always  a  student  Old 
truths  may  have  as  many  new  aspects  as  the  old  hills. 

But  what  has  Dr.  Dale  told  us  that  is  new  about  preaching 
as  exemplified  by  the  modes  practiced  in  England  among  the 
Non-conformist,  and  especially  the  Puritan  Churches,  of  which 
he  is  so  able  a  representative  ?  We  did  not  look  to  him  to  tell 
us  of  the  mellow  culture  and  the  dignified  worship  of  the 
Anglican  Church ;  since,  without  any  sour  hostility,  he  is  in 
some  sense  the  opponent  of  that  Church.  But  had  he  any. 
thing  better  to  give  us  from  the  old  world  ?    The  fact  is  that 
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what  is  new  and  even  revolutionary  in  thought  in  England  has, 
in  many  respects,  grown  to  be  familiar  truth  to  the  American 
religious  mind.  Thus  the  subject  of  "  The  intellect  in  rela- 
tion to  preaching,"  which  was  discussed  in  the  second  lecture, 
has  no  strange  sound  here  in  America.  We  have  dull  preachers, 
and  here  as  elsewhei^e  "dullness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine." 
We  have  also  our  "  unfulfilled  prophecies."  But  from  the  day 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  intellect  has  been  enthroned  in  the  New 
Englaud  pulpit  The  little  tempest  about  the  comparative 
merits  of  American  and  English  pulpits  that  Dr.  McCosh 
evoked,  has  its  only  slender  basis  in  the  fact  that  New  England 
preaching  tends  to  a  too  exclusively  intellectual  treatment  of 
divine  truth,  while  the  more  Biblical  method  and  plain  pointed 
earnestness  of  English  preaching  seems  to  give  to  it  a  greater 
interest.  In  the  limited  experience  of  English  preaching  which 
the  writer  of  the  present  Article  has  had  excepting  in  the  case 
of  a  few  of  the  commanding  academic  minds  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church,  he  has  never  discovered  the  intellectual 
superiority  or  even  equality  of  the  English  to  the  American 
pulpit,  but  he  has  been  charmed  by  the  manly  oratory,  and  by 
the  direct,  oftentimes  moving  and  beautiful  address,  of  the  best 
English  preachers. 

Dr.  Dale  favors  extemporaneous  preaching.  He  thinks 
that  **  the  overwhelming  weight  of  argument  is  on  the  side  of 
extemporaneous  preaching;"  while,  like  many  with  us  who 
think  the  same,  he  preaches  from  written  notes.  Whenever 
he  spoke  without  notes,  as  in  his  political  address,  he  was 
decidedly  the  more  eflFective.  He  proved  his  theory  against 
his  practica  Nothing  that  he  could  say  after  that  to  qualify 
and  modify  his  theory  was  of  the  least  avail  to  those  who 
heard  him  speak  without  a  rag  of  manuscript  before  him,  a 
free  man  in  possession  of  all  his  powers,  a  giant  unbound. 
As  we  are  thoroughly  at  one  with  him  on  this  point  we  rejoice 
at  the  practical  triumph  in  this  case  of  the  true  method  of 
preaching,  and  only  hope  that  it  will  gain  new  credence  and 
popularity. 

Our  author  is  more  than  commonly  urgent  in  his  counsel 
that  ministers,  with  all  their  parochial  work  on  their  hands, 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  public  matters  outside  of  the 
polpit ;  advice,  which  the  readers  of  this  Journal  and  the  men 
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and  ministers  of  Congregational  churches  in  America  who 
have  never  been  recreant  to  the  State  in  periods  that  tried 
men  s  souls,  will  not  dissent  from. 

"  In  joar  Pastoral  preaching  you  ought  not  to  omit  to  illustrate  the  law  of 
Christ  in  relation  to  public  duty.  Perhaps  you  have  sometimes  met  good  people 
who  informed  you  in  a  tone  of  spiritual  complacency  that  they  have  never  been 
in  a  polling-booth.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  the  franchise  is  a  trust, 
and  that  it  imposes  duties.  A  Secretary  of  State  might  as  well  make  it  a  religious 
boast  that  he  habitually  neglected  some  of  the  work  belonging  to  his  department. 
The  duties  of  an  individual  voter  may  be  less  g^ve  than  the  duties  of  an  official 
politician,  but  neglect  in  either  case  is  a  crime  against  the  nation.  I  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  time  may  come  when  men  who  refuse  to  vote  will  be  subjected  to 
church  discipline,  like  men  who  refuse  to  pay  their  debts.  The  plea  that  the  dis- 
charge of  political  duty  is  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  spirituality  ought 
to  be  denounced  as  a  flagrant  piece  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  nothing  else.  The  men 
who  urge  it  are  not  too  spiritual  to  make  a  coup  in  cotton  or  coffee." 

Ministers  preach  better,  he  contends,  who  face  men  squarely 
in  public  discussions,  who  grapple  with  every-day  questions. 

**  If  he  had  to  persuade  discontented  rate-payers  that  the  School  Board  had  not 
spent  too  much  in  the  school  buildings,  or  paid  the  masters  and  mistresses  too 
well ;  or  if  he  had  to  convince  them  that  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  have 
the  streets  better  paved,  better  swept,  and  better  lighted ;  that  the  health  of  the 
town  would  be  improved  if  the  corporation  spent  more  money  in  remedjing 
nuisances ;  that  a  scheme  for  a  new  street  would  soon  repay  the  capital  spent 
upon  it ;  if  he  had  to  expose  the  misrepresentations,  correct  the  figures,  demon- 
strate the  groimdlessness  of  the  fears  of  the  hostile  party,  and  so  carry  the  vote 
and  fire  the  zeal  of  meeting  after  meeting  for  his  own  candidate ;  he  might  leem 
some  lessons  about  preaching  worth  knowing.  *  To  carry  the  vote  and  fire  the 
seal'  of  our  congregations, —this,  gentlemen,  is  our  true  business." 

We  venture  one  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  our  friend  can- 
not judge  all  men  by  himself,  for  he  is  '*a  man  of  war."  He 
loves  to  fight,  but  all  do  not.  Some  ministers  accomplish  a 
great  deal  of  good  by  keeping  to  their  peculiar  work.  They 
work  in  private  like  the  silent  forces  of  nature  sowing  seeds 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  their  people,  teaching  righteousness  not 
only  by  word,  but  more  even  by  their  unconscious  influence. 
The  vote  they  carry  will  not  be  proclaimed  until  all  things  are 
made  known  ;  the  zeal  they  fire  will  be  like  the  hidden  flame 
on  the  altar  seen  by  no  eye  but  God^s.  But  if  a  minister  has 
a  clear  call  to  public  life,  he  must  follow  it,  just  as  if  he  had  a 
call  to  be  an  author,  or  to  pursue  a  physical  science,  or  to  hive 
bees.     We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  a  hard-working  minister 
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will  find  ranch  time  to  read  profoundly  on  the  rugged  science 
of  Political  Economy,  but  he  should  be  intelligent  in  regard  to 
political  aifairs,  and  be  ready  also  to  teach  others,  and,  above 
all,  to  lead  when  the  time  comes  in  prompt  action  for  the  fur- 
therance of  sound  political  principles.  Ministers  become  priest- 
dwarfed  epicenes  who  lose  sight  of  the  great  ends  of  true 
righteousness  and  freedom  in  the  State.  Among  English 
Independents,  now  as  in  former  days,  ministers  are  more  the 
familiar  counsellors  of  the  people  in  matters  civil  as  well  as 
religious,  less  ecclesiastics  in  fine,  than  our  Congregational 
pastors.  They  can  do  things  that  it  would  be  strange  for  our 
clergymen  to  do.  Like  the  Reformed  French  pastors,  they 
are  more  closely  identified  with  their  flocks  in  every  sort  of 
interest  They  are  forced  to  do  this  by  the  social  pressure  of 
the  dominant  class  outside  of  them.  It  may  be  that  we  can 
learn  a  lesson  from  them  and  be  driven  out  of  our  studies  to 
go  among  the  people.  We  should  become  less  bookish  and 
more  facile  in  dealing  with  common  men.  Dr.  Dale  has  uttered 
a  timely  word.     We  doubtless  nee.i  it. 

The  Vllth  Lecture,  upon  "Evangelical  preaching,"  is,  in 
oar  opinion,  the  best  in  the  book.  It  comes  closest  to  the  point 
It  begins  some  way  off  on  apologetic  preaching  and  the  rela- 
tions of  religion  to  science,  but,  before  closing,  deals  with  the 
deeply  practical  question  of  conversion.  Dr.  Dale  in  his 
lectures  does  not  exhibit  what  might  be  called  intuitional 
power;  or  insight  into  the  true  philosophy  of  preaching,  as  a 
spiritual  force  fitted  for  the  conversion  of  men ;  but  he  sets 
forth  the  truth  that  means  adapted  to  success  should  be 
employed  in  this  as  in  everything  else ;  and  he  betokens  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  want  which  neither  he  nor  the  lecturers  who 
have  gone  before  him  have  fully  met 

As  to  the  preliminary  matter  of  Science  and  Beligion,  the 
keenest  apologies  for  Revelation  have  come  from  this  side  of 
the  water,  while  by  far  the  ablest  scientific  attacks  have  sprung 
from  the  other  side.  Both  parties  now  seem  to  be  holding 
truce  from  mutual  exhaustion,  or,  we  might  hope,  new-bom 
mutual  respect  Now  is  the  time  for  words  of  wise  counsel 
Dr.  Bale  is  admirable  in  what  he  says  here.  He  tells  us  that 
science  has  its  own  field  and  must  keep  to  it 
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''As  soon  as  wo  enter  into  the  sphere  of  moral  freedom  we  asomd  to  heights 
which  are  beyond  the  wing  and  beyond  the  vision  of  scientific  speculation ;  for 
science  knows  of  no  laws  which  are  not  uniformly  obeyed,  and  in  morals  we  have 
to  do  with  laws  which  we  are  free  to  obey  or  transgress.  There  is  no  reasoUi 
gentlemen,  of  being  afraid  that  the  splendid  seientiflc  triumphs  of  our  time, 
triumphs  in  whidi  every  devout  heart  ought  to  rejoioe,  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  work.  The  whole  region  of  human  nature  to  which  we  appeal  scienoe  leaves 
quite  untouched."  .  .  .  ''To  attach  weight  to  a  man's  views  on  the  authenti- 
city of  the  four  gospels,  or  on  any  questions  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  because 
he  is  a  distinguished  geologist,  chemist,  or  biologist,  is  just  as  preposterous  as  to 
attach  weight  to  a  man's  views  on  geology  because  he  is  a  profound  theologian.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  tells  us  that  religion  also  has 
its  own  field  and  mast  keep  it 

"  As  religious  teachers  you  have  absolutely  no  authority  over  questions  lying 
within  the  province  of  scienoe.  At  no  point  in  the  working  out  of  any  scientific 
problem  have  you — as  religious  teachers-^any  right  to  interfere.  You  have  no 
right  to  ask  for  any  consideration  of  the  interests  of  religious  faith  in  the  settle- 
ment of  any  scientific  question." 

Here  we  see  light.  It  is  the  light  of  common  sense.  There 
are  two  distinct  and  separate  spheres  of  religion  and  science. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  the  English  practical  mind  pro- 
nounce itself  cei^tainly  in  this  matter. 

"  You  offer  an  equal  insult  to  the  integrity  of  scientific  men  when  you  betray  any 
wish  that  in  their  scientific  inquriee  they  should  be  influenced  by  the  way  in  which 
it  is  supposed  that  their  conclusions  might  affect  the  authority  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. It  is  a  part  of  their  religious  duty  to  settle  scientific  questions  on  scientific 
grounds,  and  on  scientific  grounds  only.  For  you  to  wish  them  to  work  under  a 
bias,  is  the  indication  of  a  flaw  in  your  intellectual  honesty,  and  a  decisive  proof 
of  a  want  of  courage  and  firmness  in  your  religious  faith." 

Truly  this  is  refreshing.         He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  To  what  extent  it  is  our  duty  to  discuss  in  the  pulpit  modem  speculations — 
partly  scientific,  partly  philosophical—which  are  hostile  to  the  Christian  Faitii,  is 
a  question  which  every  man  must  determine  for  himself.  You  must  determine  it 
by  considering  your  own  resources  and  the  character  of  your  congregation.  If 
you  touch  controversies  of  this  kind  ycu  ought  to  he  quite  certain  you  understand 
(he  theoriee  which  you  are  attacking^  and  that  you  have  mastered  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest" 

What  could  be  more  sensible  I  When  a  Yale  theological 
student,  who  is  here  addressed,  goes  into  the  Peabody  Museum 
as  he  ought  to  do,  and  looks  into  the  microscope  of  the  mineral- 
ogist who  is  exploring  the  heart  of  the  most  ancient  rocks,  the 
regions  of  creation  before  life  was,  and  under  the  skillful  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher  catches  glimpses  of  those  hidden  laws  of 
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force  wbicli  made  the  crystal  and  compressed  the  flashing  light 
into  the  jewel ;  when  he  goes  to  the  case  where  may  be  seen 
the  specimens  of  the  successive  periods  through  which  the 
four-toed  pre-bistoric  horse  came  to  have  one  hoof  and 
aggrandized  to  his  present  size ;  when  he  looks  through  the 
telescope  of  the  Sheffield  Observatory  and  finds  amid  the  infin- 
ite spaces  of  the  heavens  what  was  an  indistinct  patch  of  light 
resolving  itself  into  stars  and  perhaps  worlds  in  the  process  of 
their  formation,  he  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  precon- 
ceived theological  theory,  in  receiving  what  the  scientific  in- 
structor, let  him  be  Professor  Dana  or  Dr.  Darwin,  has  to 
impart  to  him  regarding  the  laws  of  creation.  He  sh(»uld  be 
stimulated  by  the  untiring  energy  of  scientific  men  in  their 
investigations,  their  martyr-like  consecration  to  truth,  to  brace 
up  the  loins  of  his  perchance  loose-girded  mind  to  more  severe 
study  and  research — ^for,  to  meet  such  men  with  anything  but 
equal  weapons  is  to  suflfer  defeat  At  the  same  time  when  with 
malignant  fires  and  engines  of  destruction  the  scientific  host 
passes  over  into  his  sphere,  and  propounds  theories  confound- 
ing mind  and  matter,  transmuting  mental  into  physical  forces, 
and  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  nescience  and  nihilism,  then 
he  has  a  right  to  drive  them  back  in  "hideous  rout"  to  their 
own  domain. 

The  lecturer  further  on  in  this  chapter,  when  treating  of  more 
spiritual  themes,  remarks : 

"Whether  the  opinion  is  sound  which  is  held  bj  very  many  peraong  just  now 
that  in  nearly  all  caaea  it  ia  the  loTe  of  Christ  thatoriginotes  reUgioua  thought  and 
life,  aeema  to  me  very  doubtful" 

But  we  ask  if  Dr.  Dale  would  say,  that  in  whatever  way  relig- 
ious interest  may  be  "originated" — by  whatever  just  and  terri- 
ble use  of  the  law  to  arouse  the  consciousness  of  sin — that  there 
is  any  doubt  but  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  final  power  of 
salvation  ?  Does  a  man,  according  to  the  New  Testament  or 
Christian  experience,  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  any 
other  door  than  faith  in  the  love  of  God  as  manifested  in 
Christ?  Must  the  sinner  not  heartily  love  the  love  that  redeems 
him  from  the  condemnation  and  power  of  sin,  in  order  to 
become  God's  child  by  faith  ? 
In  the  same  interesting  chapter  it  is  said  : 
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**  I  know  that  to  preach  the  Goepel  bo  as  to  reach  the  hearts  and  conacieiioefl  of 
men,  we  need  a  special  gift  of  the  H0I7  Ghost;  this  gift  we  ought  to  seek  in 
earnest  prajer.  I  know,  too,  that  preaching  even  of  an  apostle  will  be  powerless 
apart  fh>m  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  upon  the  souls  of  men." 

This  is  a  reverent  confession.  Sometimes,  however,  such  a 
phrase  as  the  above  seems  to  come  into  a  discussion  upon 
preaching  and  into  sermons  themselves,  as  a  word  that  must  be 
said,  as  a  kind  of  saving  clause,  while  the  whole  drift  is  the 
other  way.  In  the  oft-quoted  passage,  "  I  have  planted,  Apollos 
watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase,"  the  comment  is  made  that 
of  course  it  is  God  who  gives  the  increase.  This  is  a  matter  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  upon  an 
admitted  truth  like  that,  but  the  other  portion  of  the  verse, 
setting  forth  human  agency,  is  the  important  one  for  us.  Paul 
and  Apollos  must  do  their  husbandry  faithfully  and  with  dili- 
gence as  means  to  an  end,  and  God  will  bless  the  means.  That 
is  true ;  but  where  is  the  stress  of  the  passage  ?  It  is  in  this, 
that  man,  whatever  he  may  do,  is  as  nothing,  but  the  converting 
power  is  God.  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but 
ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every 
man."  There  is  no  passage  which  sets  forth  the  place  of  minis- 
ters, and  the  work  of  preaching  in  its  great  end  of  conversion, 
better  than  this.  They  are  but  instruments  in  God^s  hands. 
God  is  the  originating  and  renewing  energy.  With  him  is  the 
power,  with  him  is  the  life.  Preachers  are  to  preach  in  a 
supreme  faith  on  the  power  of  that  Divine  Spirit  who  is  able  to 
produce  new  and  holy  life  in  the  soul.  "  The  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God."  Preachers  must  enter  into  the 
very  will  of  God,  and  work  in  and  with  that  will ;  and  here  is 
the  divine  philosophy  of  their  success.  It  is  a  spiritual  work. 
While  every  intellectual  faculty,  every  skill,  every  acquisition 
— ^logic,  sound  learning,  eloquence,  imagination,  persuasion — 
ought  to  be  employed  (a  sermon  should  abound  as  did  Baxter's 
sermons  in  reasons  and  motives)  and  all  have  their  use,  yet  it 
were  vain  to  depend  upon  these  for  the  conversion  of  a  single 
soul ;  it  were  vain  to  use  them  as  means  to  an  end  expecting 
that  they  will  produce  the  result,  without  the  just  humility  of 
faith  in  a  divine  creative  energy,  without  the  constant  and 
expectant  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  his  own  spiritual  work,  and 
a  practical  looking  to  Him  for  success  in  it;  even  as  the  farmer 
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knows  that  his  agency  consists  in  ploughing  the  ground  and 
sowing  the  seed,  but  the  Lord  makes  the  harvest.  There  is 
everything  in  having  a  conception  and  method  of  preaching  that 
is  Scripturally  true  and  that  takes  into  it  the  right  factors  of 
soccess — that  takes  God  into  it  The  writer  of  this  Article  has 
long  been  exercised  on  this  question  of  conversion  in  a  practical 
rather  than  strictly  theological  point  of  view,  and  is  glad  that 
Dr.  Dale  has  referred  to  it ;  it  may  bring  back  to  profounder 
ideas  of  preaching  and  to  primitive  apostolic  methods.  This 
is  a  subject  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  style,  or  rhetoric, 
or  the  composition  of  sermons  Where  is  the  power  of  a  new 
life  and  righteousness  in  the  sinful  souls  of  men  ?  What  is  the 
primary  act  of  conversion  ?  I  cannot  consent  to  the  stultifica- 
tion of  my  moral  freedom.  I  am  free  to  choose,  or  to  reject, 
eternal  salvation.  It  is  held  out  to  me  in  Christ,  will  I  grasp 
it  or  lose  it?  Man  cannot  wait  passively  for  God  to  convert 
bim,  as  if  he  had  no  manner  of  power  of  his  own,  and  in  this 
event  no  kind  of  responsibility.  He  is  exhorted,  nay  com- 
manded, to  repent,  to  believe,  to  seek  Christ,  and  enter  by 
storm  his  heavenly  kingdom.  The  theology  of  passivity  is  the 
theology  of  stupidity  and  death ;  the  theology  of  freedom  is 
the  theology  of  the  world's  regeneration.  Thank  God  we  are 
Christians  and  not  Turks  in  this.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  without  God's  presence,  aid,  and  power. 
"Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.''  Faith  itself  is  "the  gift 
of  God."  *'  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  but  of  God  that 
ahoweth  mercy."  "Ye  must  be  born  again" — from  above. 
**Nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God"  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  consciousness  that  our  mere 
hnman  resolution,  or  will,  broken  in  an  hour,  is  not  enough  for 
the  great  act  of  conversion  which  changes  character  and  des- 
tiny— that  **in  us,  that  is  in  our  sinful  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good 
thing" — that  life,  physical  and  spiritual,  is  from  God,  and  that 
new,  holy  life  cannot  be  self -originated  in  a  nature  dead  in 
sin.  We  feel  that  in  so  great  a  thing  as  conversion,  there  must 
be  power  from  outside,  from  a  creative  and  divine  source. 
Therefore  we  are  not  inclined,  as  some  are,  to  say  to  the  sinner 
"You  can  be  a  Christian  as  easily  as  you  can  turn  over  your 
hand— you  have  but  to  will  to  be  one  and  you  are  one.    You 
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oan  join  the  kiDgdom  of  heaven  as  readily  as  yoa  can  join  a 
debating-club — it  depends  entirely  upon  yourself." 

While  a  free,  self-determining,  responsible  will  is  the  highest 
*  gift  of  the  natural  man,  yet  on  account  of  our  weakened  and 
sinful  condition,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  also  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  or  Christ  himself  present  and  working,  is  everywhere  in 
the  world  seeking  to  aid  our  spiritual  welfare.  Preachers  are 
the  media  of  this  Spirit  seeking  to  save  men.  In  varied  and 
hidden  ways  Christ  is  always  pleading  with  men,  attracting, 
drawing  them  to  a  higher  life.  He  is  the  light  that  ligbteth 
every  man.  He  strives  in  every  soul ;  he  foiigets  none ;  and  in 
times  of  religious  awakening,  he  is  seeking  men  with  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  directness.  He  actually  is  the  One  who 
convinces  men  of  sin,  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment,  and 
brings  home  to  the  heart  the  truth,  the  preached  truth,  with 
converting  power,  awakening  in  the  sinful  heart  the  new  dtspa- 
sition  to  listen  to  the  truth  and  obey  it  Therefore  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  primary  in  convereion,  and  whenever  the  human  soul 
responds  willingly  and  freely  to  this  call  of  Christ,  acknowl- 
edges its  sin  and  puts  faith  in  him  who  is  revealed  to  be  the 
Saviour  from  sin — whenever  the  finite  will  is  changed  by,  and 
voluntarily  adopts  as  its  own,  the  will  of  the  Infinite,  then 
"  the  union-point  is  reached,  and  man  turns  to  God  and  lives." 
It  is  no  trivial  and  common  crisis.  It  is  the  turning  point  of 
the  life  of  the  soul — God  and  man  are  involved  in  it  The 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  felt  imperially  and  supremely  in 
it  Then  (as  in  Mr.  Moody's  revival  and  inquiry  meetings) 
even  a  nod  of  the  head  may  be  enough,  because  this  denotes 
the  inward  yielding  of  the  human  to  the  divine  will.  This 
therefore  is  ray  philosophy  of  conversion  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  one,  that  God  works  in  man  and  man  with 
God ;  that  God  draws  and  man  obeys  the  attraction ;  that 
actual  conversion  consists  in  the  consentaneous  and  free  action 
of  both  the  divine  and  the  human  wills  in  the  moment  of  the 
change. 

There  can  be  no  fear  that  so  long  as  these  great  questions  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  higher  life  in  man  wherein  it  becomes  assim- 
ilated with  the  divine,  stir  men,  that  the  power  of  the  preacher 
of  truth  will  wane.    Men  may  say  that  they  prefer  to  stay  at 
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home  on  Sunday  and  read  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds 
on  religion,  and  that  they  can  select  for  themselves  what  is  best, 
but  when  a  preacher  of  power,  a  man  '^  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  arises,  they  must  hear  him.  It  is  not  in  the  profound- 
ness of  his  thought,  nor  in  his  intellectual  force,  that  he  draws 
them,  it  is  the  divine  power  that  speaks  through  him,  it  is  the 
living  impulse  of  will,  of  love,  of  personal  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence directed  and  made  use  of  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
goes  forth  from  him  and  his  message — which  no  book  ever  had. 
How  great  and  glorious  is  the  work  of  the  true  preacher  of 
Christ !  He  should  work  for  the  highest  and  largest  success 
because  he  thus  works  '*'  more  in  fire  than  in  frost'*  He  wields 
a  celestial  energy.  He  depends  upon  a  divine  strength.  He 
has  hope  in  the  inexhaustible  powers  of  the  Gospel,  which  is 
the  love  of  God  to  sinners ;  and  he  will  not  give  way  to  a 
faithless  despair  for  any  soul,  nor  be  like  the  unbelieving 
stewards  of  God's  word  whom  Dr.  South  (though  he  himself  is 
hardly  to  be  called  an  evangelical  preacher)  describes,  as  *'  those 
inexorable  spiritual  Catos,  those  parsimonious  dispensers  of 
mercy ;  perhaps  out  of  fear,  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
wickedness,  lest  there  should  not  be  mercy  enough  for  them- 
selves." 

There  are  many  excellent  and  wise  words  in  these  lectures 
upon  which  we  have  thus  briefly  commented,  which  we  should 
like  to  have  noticed.  Their  style,  if  indeed  it  be  not  character- 
ized by  what  the  Germans  call  "  inwanlness,"  yet  it  is  object- 
ively clear  and  oftentimes  strikingly  beautiful;  it  is  English 
instead  of  German ;  it  is  practical,  robust,  cultured,  and  service- 
able. The  honored  lecturer  may  be  assured  that  he  left  the 
green  shores  and  mhty  skies  of  England  and  came  across  the 
ocean  to  do  a  good  work  in  New  England. 
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Articlk  Vn.— the  llELIGIOUS  FEELING. 

?%e  Religious  Feeling,   A  Study  for  Faith,   By  Newman  Smyth. 
New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.   1877.   12mo,  171  pp. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  to  aid  in  establishing  the  doc- 
trine that  religious  belief  has  its  origin  and  foundation  in  re- 
ligious feeling  and  that  thus  the  foundation  of  religious  belief 
is  independent  of  the  conclusions  of  physical  science.  The  au- 
thor, with  Schleiermacher,  regards  the  religious  feeling  as  pri- 
marily the  sense  of  dependence.  '*  We  feel  our  dependence  as 
we  come  to  feel  our  existence :  and  our  earliest  and  our  latest, 
our  only  consciousness  of  ourselves  is  a  oonsciousnes  of  depend- 
ent being.  This  sense  of  dependence,  which  we  find  to  be  an 
int^ral  part  of  our  consciousness  of  existence,  is  not  merely  a 
feeling  of  limitation  by  outward  objects  or  of  their  resistance  to 
our  wills :  it  is  a  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  for  our 
existence  and  our  individuality  upon  something  not  ourselves, 
and  riot  the  world  which,  like  ourselves,  is  finite  and  of  which 
we  perceive  ourselves  to  be  a  part"  (pp.  84,  35).  "  As  a  circle 
is  not  only  a  center  but  also  a  circumference,  and  center  and 
circumference  must  coexist  to  complete  the  circle,  so  our  personal 
consciousness  is  not  merely  the  central  sense  of  self,  but  also 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sense  of  a  being  circumscribed  and 
limited ;  the  generating  point,  so  to  speak,  of  personal  con- 
sciousness is  the  ego,  the  invisible  self ;  but  the  circumference 
touches  the  Infinite,  fn)m  which  we,  in  our  little  life,  are  meas- 
ured off,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  we  are,  and  out  of  whose 
all-encompassing  presence  we  can  never  escape.  Always  around 
the  soul's  horizon  line  is— God." — (p.  41.)  "  The  religious  feel- 
ing alike  in  the  individual,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  and  in 
history,  so  far  as  we  can  descend,  is  before  all  conscious  thought 
of  God,  the  fruitful  parent  of  religions  ;  and  the  earliest  recog- 
nizable theology  is  the  outcome  of  a  deep  human  sense  of  God 
before  all  theology"  (p.  48). 

The  author  proceeds  to  recognize  "  the  feeling  of  moral  de- 
pendence "  as  an  aspect  of  the  feeling  of  dependence.  "The 
feeling  of  our  finiteness  and  the  feeling  of  obligation,  or  the 
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sense  of  dependence  for  our  existence  and  for  our  well-being,  are 
but  different  phases  of  the  consciousness  of  absolute  depend- 
ence, which  18  the  religious  feeling  in  its  most  general  form  " 
(pp.  68,  64).  In  treating  this  part  of  the  subject  the  author  con- 
troverts Darwin's  theory  that  the  moral  sentiments  are  merely 
the  development  of  the  social  instinct  of  brutes  (Descent  of  Man, 
vol  1,  p.  68) ;  and  presents  an  extended  and  convincing  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  '^  the  moral  sense,  or  our  human  conscious- 
ness of  moral  dependence,  like  the  feeling  of  dqpendent  exist- 
ence, is  simple  and  underived  from  other  feelings,  not  com- 
pounded of  different  experiences,  but  a  primary  element,  an 
original  force  of  human  life  "  (p.  54).  We  only  remark  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  phrase  "  sense  of  dependence  for  our  well-being  "  is 
an  inadequate  definition  ^'  of  the  sense  of  obligation,"  and  does 
not  include  all  the  elements  which  the  author  himself  subse- 
quently recognizes  in  the  sense  of  obligation. 

The  next  point  made  in  the  discussion  is,  that  our  rational 
intuitions  spring  from  the  religious  feelings  in  a  manner  anal- 
ogoas  to  that  in  which  perception  springs  from  sensation. 
"Every  time  we  look  at  any  given  object,  as  a  star,  the  same 
image  regularly  repeats  itself  to  the  eye.  The  process  from 
oar  sensations  to  our  perceptions  of  things  takes  place  in  a 
constant  manner.  So  it  is  with  spiritual  vision  or  our  belief 
in  supersensible  things.  If  the  ideas  which  arise  in  the  mind 
from  its  sense  of  dependence  are  capricious — now  one  thing 
and  now  another ;  if  the  religious  feeling  does  not  invariably 
awaken  in  thought  the  same  ideas — then  it  may  be  all  hallu- 
cination, a  dream  of  the  soul  to  which  no  reality  corresponds. 
Bat  these  constant  products  of  the  religious  sense  are  at 
hand.  They  are  known  as  the  intuitions."  The  origin  of  the 
rational  intuitions  in  the  feeling  is  exemplified  at  length  in  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  causality  in  the  feeling 
of  dependence ;  also  by  an  explanation  of  the  moral  intuitions 
in  the  feeling  of  moral  dependence.  "  The  moral  sense  is  our 
immediate  feeling  of  the  one  who  is  good — that  is,  God."  "  The 
moral  sense,  I  regard,  as  primarily  the  feeling  of  our  relation- 
ship to  the  One  Perfect  Being."  "  Conscience,  as  a  law  of  duty, 
is  the  perception  of  the  right  given  in  our  immediate y^^tn^  of 
the  God  in  whom  we  have  our  being  "  (p.  184). 
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In  accordance  with  these  views  it  is  maintained  ''  that  the 
ideas  gained  primarily  through  the  feeling  of  absolute  depend- 
ence are  the  conditions  of  all  ordered  or  scientific  knowledge. 
Had  man  not  been  organized  first  for  God,  he  would  not  have 
been  organized  for  knowledge  of  the  creation.  Science,  to  a 
person  without  religious  endowment,  would  be  impossible,  as  it 
is  to  the  brute.  The  religious  power  I  hold  to  be  the  primum 
mobile  of  human  thought  Without  the  God-consciousness, 
self-consciousness  can  never  be  fully  realized.  Man  rises  above 
the  animal  and  becomes  human  only  through  his  power  of  spir- 
itual perception.  Man  can  form  the  idea  of  himself  as  man  only 
in  and  through  the  sense  of  his  relationship  to  the  Father  of 
all  spirits.  So  far  from  religion  being  opposed  to  science, 
science  cannot  exist  at  all  among  beings  incapable  of  religion  " 
(pp.  107-8). 

The  discussion  throughout  evinces  much  reading  and  vigor- 
ous thought  and  is  conducted  with  marked  candor  and  ability. 

The  type  of  thought  in  this  volume  is  the  same  as  that  of 
F.  H.  Jacobi.  Jacobi  says :  "  We  confess  that  our  philosophy 
proceeds  from  the  feelings,  objective  and  pure ;  it  recognizes 
their  authority  as  the  highest,  and  on  this  authority  grounds 
itself  as  a  philosophy  of  the  supersensible.  We  affirm  that  the 
faculty  of  the  feeling  is  the  highest  in  man  ;  that  which  alone 
distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in 
kind.  It  is  one  and  the  same  with  reason ;  or,  as  it  may  also 
properly  be  said,  that  which  we  call  reason  and  exalt  above 
the  understanding  in  its  relations  merely  to  nature,  comes 
forth  to  us  unique  and  alone  from  the  feelings."  ''As  there  is  a 
sensible  intuition  through  the  senses,  there  is  a  rational  intui- 
tion through  the  reason.  We  use  rational  intuition  because 
language  has  no  other  word  to  express  how  we  know  what  is 
unattainable  by  the  understanding  through  sense  and  is  attaina- 
ble in  the  higher  feelings  alone."  *'  If  a  man  is  not  convinced 
by  the  pure  feelings  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good,  of  wonder 
and  love,  of  veneration  and  awe,  that  he  perceives  through 
these  a  reality  existing  independently  of  these,  and  unattaina- 
ble by  the  understanding,  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  him." 
(  Werke,  vol.  ii,  pp.  61,  59,  60,  76.) 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  at  length  the  great  subject 
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opened  in  this  volume  or  to  examiDe  with  care  its  argaments. 
Ik  is  evident  that  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  this  line  of 
thought  the  origin  of  religious  belief  and  the  germ  at  least  of 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  must  be  sought.  The  religious 
belief  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  constitution  of  man  so  vitally 
identified  with  the  intuitions  on  which  all  knowledge  rests, 
that  if  it  be  invalidated  all  knowledge  is  invalidated  with  it 

But  if  the  religious  belief  is  rested  solely  on  the  feelings, 
whether  motive  or  emotion,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  se- 
curely founded.  The  very  argument  by  which  Hume  attempts 
to  invalidate  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  is,  that  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  not  grounded  in  reason, 
but  in  the  feelinga  ^'  Take  any  action  allowed  to  be  vicious. 
Examine  it  in  all  lights  and  see  if  you  can  find  that  matter  of 
iact  or  real  existence  which  you  call  vice.  You  never  can  find 
it  till  you  turn  your  reflection  into  your  own  breast  and  find  a 
sentiment  of  disapprobation,  which  arises  in  you  towards  this 
Ktion.  There  is  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  it  is  the  object  of  feel- 
ing, not  of  reason.  It  lies  in  yourself,  not  in  the  object.  Vice 
aod  virtue,  therefore,  may  be  compared  to  sounds,  colors,  heat, 
and  cold,  etc.,  etc"  {Phil.  Works,  vol.  ii,  pp.  280,  281.)  In 
respect  to  this  paragraph  Hume  wrote  to  Hutcheson,  '^  Is  not 
this  laid  a  little  too  strong?  I  wish  from  my  heart  I  could 
avoid  concluding  that  since  morality,  according  to  your  opin- 
ion as  well  as  mine,  is  determined  merely  by  sentiment,  it  re^ 
gards  only  human  nature  and  human  life.  If  morality  were 
determined  by  reason,  that  is  the  same  to  all  rational  beings ; 
but  nothing  but  experience  can  assure  us  that  the  sentiments 
are  the  same."  (Burton^s  Life  aivi  Correspondence  of  Hume,  ij 
119.)  So  Professor  Tyndall  admits  the  existence  of  the  relig- 
ious sentiment:!,  but  insists  that  they  be  not  *' permitted  to 
intrude  on  the  region  of  knowledge."  Even  Comte,  in  his 
later  writings,  recognizes  the  religious  feeling  as  belonging  to 
man  and  provides  an  object  for  it  in  the  worship  of  humanity. 
If  then  no  more  is  accomplished  by  the  Theist  than  to  demons 
strate  that  religious  belief  springs  from  religious  feeling,  it  is 
precisely  what  the  skepticism  of  the  day  admits  and  also  uses 
as  proof  that  religion  belongs  wholly  to  the  sphere  of  feeling 
and  must  not  be  permitted  to  intrude  into  the  sphere  of  knowl- 
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edge.  It  is  common  even  among  the  vindicators  of  Theism  to 
refer  religious  belief  to  a  &ith-f acuity.  Some  of  them  do  not  de- 
fine what  they  mean  by  thefaith-fiwiulty  ;  others  identify  it  with 
the  feelings ;  both  of  these  classes  distinguish  it  from  the  rea- 
son. The  true  defence  of  Theism  must  be  found  in  the  synthe- 
sis of  faith  with  reason  ;  it  will  demonstrate  that  the  so-called 
faith'&culty  is  nothing  other  than  the  reason  iisell 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  feeling,  motive  or  emotion, 
pertaining  to  supersensible  reality,  unless  there  is  first  some  in- 
tellectual cognition  of  the  reality.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  order 
of  thought,  sensation  precedes  perception,  although  as  presented 
in  consciousness  they  are  simultaneous.  But  in  sensation  the 
outward  reality  acts  directly  on  the  sensorium  and  by  the  ex- 
citement of  a  sensory  nerve  occasioiis  the  intellectual  perception 
of  the  reality.  The  recognition  of  ethers  transcending  the  per- 
ception of  our  grosser  senses  and  the  tendency  to  dynamic  con- 
ceptions of  matter  itself  have  emboldened  adventurous  think- 
ers to  imagine  a  spiritual  environment  as  a  more  refined  ether 
and  a  spiritual  sensorium  delicate  enough  to  receive  impressions 
from  it  But  we  are  as  yet  far  from  the  ability  to  transform 
this  fancy  into  science.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  sensorium  we 
have  only  an  analogy  of  religious  belief  to  sense-perception,  not 
an  entire  resemblance. 

There  is  a  closer  analogy  to  instinct,  like  that  of  the  new- 
born mammal  to  suck  and  of  the  chick  to  break  the  ^g-shell 
and  to  pick  up  grain.  This  plainly  is  an  impulse  of  nature 
{nalur-trieh),  unguided  and  apparently  unaccompanied  by  in- 
telligence, arising  either  from  the  state  of  the  sensorium  at 
birth  or  the  immediate  action  of  its  environment  on  it  And 
yet  when  any  creature,  as  it  is  developed  to  maturity,  attains 
intelligence,  as  is  the  case  with  man,  he  perceives  that  the  in- 
stinct is  a  correct  guide  to  action  and  that  the  environment  to 
which  it  corresponds  is  a  reality.  So  obvious  is  this  that  men 
have  been  wont  to  believe  that  the  instinct  itself,  which  is  unin- 
telligent in  the  brute,  is  the  expression  of  a  transcendent  in- 
telligence which,  penetrates  nature  itself  and  acts  in  and  through 
it  Human  history  demonstrates  that  man  is  constituted  with 
impulses  to  action  in  reference  to  supersensible  realities,  im- 
pulses arising  from  his  own  constitution  or  from  the  action  of 
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sopereensible  realities  upon  it;  these  spiritual  influences  are 
correct  guides  to  action  and  disclose  the  reality  of  the  snper- 
lensible  environment  to  which  they  correspond;  and  thus 
man  is  constituted  susceptible  of  motives  and  emotions  having 
no  significance  except  as  corresponding  to  supersensible  and 
spiritoal  reality. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  constitution  of  man  as  susceptible  of 
motives  and  emotions  that  religious  belief  is  rooted,  but  also  in 
his  constitution  as  a  rational  being. 

There  is  a  closer  analogy  between  religious  belief  and  sense- 
perception  than  our  author  has  recognized.  Our  knowledge  of 
outward  reality  is  not,  as  he  intimates,  an  inference  fn^m  re- 
peated perceptions ;  for  if  so,  this  knowledge  would  come 
through  reflective  thought  by  iYiference,  and  thus  reflective 
thoaght  would  perform  by  way  of  inference  the  impossible  feat 
of  bringing  into  our  consciousness  an  element  of  reality  which 
bad  never  been  given  either  by  sense-perception,  or  self-con- 
acionsness,  or  rational  intuition.  On  the  contrary,  sense-per- 
ception is  itself  immediate,  unreasoned,  self-evident,  intuitive 
knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  religious  belief  is  the  same.  As 
in  the  sensation  is  the  immediate  perception,  so  in  the  primi- 
tive  religious  feeling  is  also  a  primitive  religious  belief.  All 
consciousness  is  knowledge.  If  we  examine  any  primitive  re- 
ligions feeling  we  find  in  it  and  inseparable  from  it  religious  be- 
lief. For  example,  the  feeling  of  dependence,  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Smytb  in  the  definition  already  quoted,  includes  not  only 
feeling  but  belief,  not  only  spontaneous,  primitive,  intuitive 
belief,  but  belief  resulting  from  reflective  thought;  the  belief 
ofonrown  existence,  of  our  limitation,  of  our  dependence,  of 
something  not  ourselves,  of  the  world  and  its  finiteness,  of 
something  transcending  ourselves  and  the  finite-world,  and  of 
oar  dependence  on  that  transcendent  something.  The  primi- 
tive religious  beliefs  are  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  man  not 
lesB  than  the  primitive  feelings. 

It  should  be  noticed,  further,  that  in  the  act  of  perceiving 
outward  reality,  man  knows  himself  as  the  percipient  This  is 
not  so  much  two  intellectual  acts,  as  one  act  disclosing  two 
realities.  But  whoever  enters  the  sphere  of  knowledge  thus 
opened  in  self-consciousness,  finds  in  it  rationality  and  free- 
dom, the  moral,  the  religious,  and  the  divine.    Thus  in  the  act 
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in  which  all  knowledge  originates  are  opened  the  two  great 
spheres  of  human  thought,  the  sensible  and  the  super-sensible, 
matter  and  spirit,  nature  and  the  supernatural.  So  obvious  is 
this,  that  Comte  and  the  positivists  deny  that  self-consciousness 
is  a  source  of  knowledge  and  thus  attempt  to  shut  this  door  at 
the  entrance  of  human  intelligence,  which  opens  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  supernatural  and  the  divine.  They  act  sagaciously. 
For  it  is  only  as  this  door  is  shut  that  religion  and  its  legiti- 
mate object  can  be  shut  out  from  human  thought  and  inquiry. 
And  because  this  door  cannot  be  shut,  it  is  impossible  that 
human  thought  should  ever  be  swallowed  up  in  Material- 
istic Monism. 

It  is  true  that  religious  knowledge  originates  in  spontaneous, 
unreasoned,  self-evident,  intuitive  beliefs.  But  the  same  is 
true  of  all  knowledge.  Our  knowledge  of  the  outward  world 
and  of  our  own  existence  is  equally  spontaneous,  unreasoned, 
self  evident,  and  intuitive  belief. 

It  is  true  that  religious  knowledge  rests  on  rational  intui- 
tions. But  these  rational  intuitions  are  not  innate  ideas ;  they 
are  not  present  in  consciousness  as  formulated  principles  at 
birth.  Dugald  Stewart  calls  them  '' constituent  elements  of 
reason."  Hamilton  calls  them  *'  primary  elements  of  reason." 
And  these  are  appropriate  designations.  They  are  elements  in 
the  rational  constitution  of  man.  Man  is  so  constituted  that, 
when  normally  developed,  he  finds  his  thinking  and  acting  reg- 
ulated by  these  principles.  Even  when  these  principles  come 
to  regulate  man's  thinking  and  to  condition  his  experience, 
they  may  not  be  recognized,  nor  formulated  as  propositions. 
A  savage  never  said  nor  thought  that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
inclose  a  space ;  but  he  would  not  attempt  to  inclose  a  space  with 
two  straight  raila  The  intuitions  are  practically  operative  long 
before  they  are  recognized  and  formulated.  They  may  be  im- 
bedded in  feeling  and  operative  in  instinct  before  they  are  even 
recognized  in  thought  or  formulated  in  words.  Wordsworth's 
*'  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  recollections  of  Childhood  " 
is  the  recognition  of  what  is  reason  in  the  man  existing  im- 
bedded in  impulse  and  emotion  in  the  child ;  the  early  and 
undefined  intuitions  of  childhood  existing  as  recognized  and 
defined  principles  of  feeling  and  action  in  the  man. 

Nor  does  it  discredit  religious  knowledge,  that  it  rests  on 
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these  intuitions.  In  this  it  only  has  the  characteristic  common 
to  all  knowledge,  that  it  rests  on  the  constituent  elements  of 
reason.  All  correct  thinking  acknowledges  their  trath  and  is 
p^ulated  by  them.  Even  physical  science,  whether  it  ac- 
knowledges or  denies  them,  rests  on  them  as  really  as  does 
religious  knowledge.  The  laws  of  gravitation  and  of  the  cor- 
relation of  force  rest  on  and  declare  the  principle  of  causality. 
All  induction  is  founded  on  a  rational  intuition  transcending 
all  observation  and  experience.  Mathematics  is  a  rational 
science  resting  on  the  intuitions  of  reason. 

Thus  if  religious  knowledge  begins  with  spontaneous  belief, 
the  same  is  true  of  all  knowledge.  If  religious  knowledge  rests 
on  intuitions  of  reason,  the  same  is  true  of  all  knowledge,  not 
excepting  physical  science.  ^^Crede  ut  intelligaa^^  is  no  more 
pertinent  to  religious  knowledge  than  to  any  other ;  for  it  is 
true  of  all  reflective  knowledge  that  it  begins  in  spontaneous 
belief  and  rests  on  self-evident  intuitions  of  reason.  And  there 
is  DO  more  real  occasion  for  recognizing  a  faith-faculty  different 
from  the  reason,  as  the  source  of  religious  knowledge,  than 
there  is  for  recognizing  a  similar  faith-&culty  as  the  source  of 
other  knowledge. 

We  welcome  the  volume  before  us  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  that  type  of  thought  in  the  vindication  of  theism  which  is 
specially  demanded  at  the  present  time,  and  which,  while  it 
will  not  displace  other  arguments,  will  give  to  them  a  new 
significance  and  power.  We  conclude  with  the  words  of  the 
author :  **  God  in  the  moral  life  and  history  of  the  world  is  a 
present  and  ever-living  power.  In  and  through  our  moral 
experience  we  actually  have  working  in  us  that  which  is  good, 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God ;  as  the  plant  in  its  growth 
has  the  sun.  The  light  is  in  the  color  of  the  leaf,  the  warmth 
in  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  Were  blossoms  or  fruit  to  become 
conscious,  they  would  have,  at  least,  some  feeling  of  the  dwell- 
ing in  them  of  the  sunshine.  We  who  are  self-conscious  do 
feel  the  presence  of  the  good  above  us  in  the  growth  of  the 
good  within  us.  As  the  fruit  is  not  only  of  the  earth,  but  also 
of  the  sky — ^both  soil  and  sunshine  transformed  in  it  and  made 
a  new  creation — so  we  are  not  only  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but 
also  of  heaven,  heavenly ;  in  our  best,  ripest,  sweetest  selves, 
treasuring  up  influences  from  above."  (pp.  188, 139.) 
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aeticle  vm.— the  political  outlook 

Before  the  date  for  the  publication  of  these  pages,  one  year 
of  President  Hayes's  administration  will  have  been  nearly  com- 
pleted. Nothing  is  likely  to  occur  between  the  day  on  which 
we  write  and  our  day  of  publication,  that  will  materially  aflFect 
our  judgment  concerning  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  the 
President,  or  concerning  the  relation  of  parties  to  public 
questions. 

We  need  not  rfecite  the  story  of  the  method  in  which  the 
doubtful  result  of  the  national  election  in  1876  was  ascertained 
and  declared  in  Congress.  It  is  enough  that  the  facts  to  which 
we  refer  are  well  known  and  remembered.  There  was  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  electoral  colleges 
in  two  of  the  Southern  States,  the  claim  against  the  electoral 
college  in  one  of  the  Pacific  States  being  too  evidently  dishon- 
est to  be  mentioned  save  as  a  disgrace  to  the  party  and  the  can- 
didate in  whose  interest  it  was  set  up.  That  difference  of  opin- 
ion created  a  doubt  which  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  office 
of  President  had  been  elected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Men  of  one  party  were  generally  of  one  opinion ; 
while  men  of  the  other  party  as  generally  held  the  other 
opinion.  In  some  countries — perhaps  in  any  other  country — 
such  a  conflict  on  such  a  question  would  have  caused  a  civil  war. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  the  character  of  our  people,  and  of  their 
national  government,  subjected  to  a  severer  test  It  may  be 
that  our  recent  experience  of  what  civil  war  is  made  us,  as  a 
nation,  wiser  than  we  should  otherwise  have  been.  An  Act  of 
Congress,  carried  by  votes  from  both  parties,  and  opposed  by 
votes  from  both,  created  a  special  tribunal  to  determine  judi- 
cially the  questions  concerning  the  disputed  certificates ;  and 
by  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal  the  dispute  was  ended.  Of 
course  the  defeated  party  was  the  disappointed  party.  The 
successful  party,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  disappointed.  It 
had  expected  success  and  had  obtained  it,  just  as  the  other  party 
had  expected  success  and  had  not  obtained  it.     The  citizen 
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whose  election  to  the  office  of  President  had  been  certified  and 
declared  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Constitation,  was  inaugu- 
rated without  disturbance  or  remonstrance.  Had  his  election 
beeD  declared  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress,  without  a  previous  decision  of  dis- 
puted questions  by  a  body  of  learned  judges,  there  might  have 
been  some  not  unreasonable  complaining  by  the  disappointed 
party.  Bat  the  wise  and  patriotic  agreement  beforehand  to  ac- 
cept such  decision  of  doubtful  points  (doubtful  because  con- 
tested) as  should  be  made  by  a  judicial  body  constituted  for  that 
purpose  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  honorably  kept ;  and  the 
people  of  all  parties,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have 
acquiesced  in  the  result  with  hardly  a  murmur  of  dissent 

Yet  there  is  a  faint  murmur  from  some  quarters.  Mr.  Charles 
FraDcis  Adams  cannot  quite  suppress  his  sad  thought  that  Mr. 
Hayes  is  President  only  by  successful  fraud.  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  also  has  been  heard  from.  He  seems  to  think  himself 
President  de  jure  though  another  man  is  President  de  facto ; 
and  while  he  is  above  complaining  on  his  own  account,  he  is 
rery  sorry  for  the  disappointment  of  the  people,  and  thinks  it 
good  taste  and  good  policy  on  his  part  to  complain  that  the 
United  States  have  been  defrauded  of  the  privil^e  of  having 
him  for  President,  and  to  suggest  that  a  proper  resentment  of 
the  wrong  can  be  expresBed  by  voting  for  him  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. The  people,  however,  seem  to  feel  less  for  themselves 
than  he  feels  for  them.  They  accept  the  situation,  and  are 
sufficiently  resigned  to  be  comfortable. 

President  Hayes  came  into  office  with  three  pledges  to  be 
redeemed.  He  was  bound  (1)  to  make  a  new  eflFort  for  the 
complete  pacification  of  the  Southern  States,  (2)  to  attempt  the 
long  demanded  reformation  of  the  civil  service,  and  (8)  to  in- 
sist on  ''the  discharge  of  all  just  obligations  to  the  public 
creditors,"  and  on  "  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes 
in  coin  at  the  earliest  practicable  period."  Such  were  the 
promises  in  the  platform  of  the  convention  that  nominated  him 
as  their  candidate.  The  promises  were  accepted  and  made 
more  definite  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination.  They 
were  renewed  in  his  inaugural  speech.     We  have  now  to  in- 
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quire  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  administration 
has  performed  or  attempted  to  perform  those  promises. 

I.  How  to  deal  with  the  States  that  had  been  reconqaered 
from  the  enemies  of  the  Union  was  the  problem  which,  in 
1865,  confronted  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  most  difficult  problem  ever  presented  to 
American  statesmanship  since  the  organization  of  the  national 
government  Eleven  of  the  States  had  been  ravaged  by  four 
years  of  war,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  had  left  them 
without  any  legitimate  government  save  that  of  the  conquering 
power.  In  t^^ose  States,  the  freedmen,  emancipated  by  the  war, 
were  not  the  least  perplexing  element  of  the  problem.  The 
power  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  \^^d  made  them  free,  was  bound  to  protect  them  in 
their  freedom  till  the  time  at  which  they  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  protect  themselves.  By  a  distinction  not  only  of 
race  but  of  complexion — "the  color  line'* — those  freedmen 
were  separated  from  the  people  by  whom  they  had  formerly 
been  held  in  slavery,  and  who,  retaining  all  their  pride  of  race 
and  former  position,  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  invest  them 
with  political  rights  or  to  regard  them  as  anything  else  than  an 
inferior  class,  fit  only  for  subordination  and  service.  While 
the  reconstruction  of  government  in  the  recovered  States  was 
thus  embarrassed  by  the  weakness  and  dependence  of  one  race, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  being  protected  for  a  while  by  the 
power  that  had  given  it  freedom,  another  diflSculty  was  to  be 
encountered  in  the  prejudices  and  antipathies  of  the  other  race ; 
in  its  sense  of  defeat  and  loss;  in  the  fact  that  the  defeated 
people  with  their  memory  of  "the  lost  cause''  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  freed  people,  and,  in  eight  States  of  the 
eleven,  a  great  majority ;  and  in  the  still  more  perplexing  fact 
that  in  every  State  of  the  eleven,  all  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  political  affairs  or  any  competency  for  the  higher  trusts  of 
government  were  to  be  found  not  among  those  who  had  been 
the  enslaved  but  among  those  who  had  been  the  enslavers. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  censure  the  method  which  was 
adopted  for  the  reconstruction  of  State  governments  in  the 
recovered  States.  We  may  frankly  admit  that  any  other 
method  would  have  been,  in  its  progress  and  sequel,  far  less 
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satisfactory  than  that  has  been.  Aq  attempt,  through  a  series 
of  years,  to  govern  those  States  as  conquered  provinces,  by 
military  prefects  or  proconsuls — though  it  might  have  been 
justified  by  the  law  of  nations — would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  traditions  and  the  genius  of  our  political  system,  and  would 
have  made  those  States  in  their  relation  to  the  •Union  what 
Ireland  has  been  to  Great  Britain,  or  Poland  to  the  Russian 
power.  A  very  different  course  was  taken.  In  each  of  those 
States  the  people  loyal  to  the  Union  were  to  meet  by  their  del- 
egates, and  through  the  forms  of  a  constitutional  convention 
were  to  establish  a  State  government  for  themselves.  But  in 
order  to  the  rehabilitation  of  those  States  and  their  return  to 
their  functions  as  members  of  the  Union,  certain  amendments 
—some  of  them  reaching  farther  than  an  ordinary  politician's 
range  of  vision — were  incorporated  into  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tioo.  It  was  not  enough  to  prohibit  the  reestablish  men  t  of 
slavery.  There  seemed  to  be — there  was — a  necessity  for 
some  provision  securing  to  the  black  man  political  equality 
with  the  white  man ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  right  of 
voting  in  elections  would  enable  the  freedmen  to  protect  them- 
selves. Therefore,  the  power  of  limiting  the  suffrage  was 
virtually  t«ken  away  from  the  States,  and  the  right  of  all  men, 
without  distinction  of  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,"  to  participate  in  elections  was  established.*  The 
recovered  States  were  reconstructed  by  the  votes  of  the  freed- 
men, whose  political  teachers  and  leaders  were,  very  naturally, 
not  their  old  masters,  but  the  men — mostly  strangers  from 
other  States — who  were  identified  by  them  with  the  power 
that  had  made  them  free.  Conventions  were  held,  constitu- 
tions were  drawn  up  and  ratified,  legislatures  and  governors 
were  elected,  and  the  machinery  of  the  new  governments  was 
set  in  motion,  while  the  military  power  of  the  victorious  Union 
was  keeping  the  peace,  while  the  white  people  in  great  num- 
bers storxl  aloof — partly  because  of  their  disgust  with  the  new 

^  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  ordains,  in  effect,  that  if  any  State  shaU  attempt 
to  defend  itself  against  the  political  corruption  which  comes  from  hordes  of 
electors  too  ignorant  to  read  the  baUots  which  they  cast  at  the  dictation  of  tl^eir 
demagognes,  "  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shaU  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number 
of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age."  • 
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order  of  things,  and  partly  because  the  disabilities  consequent 
on  their  having  been  belligerent  enemies  of  the  United  States 
had  not  been  removed.  In  those  days  there  was  a  '*  solid 
South"  for  the  Republican  party  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
election  of  President  But  it  was  not  long  before  one  recon- 
structed State,  and  then  another  and  another,  lapsed  to  the 
Democratic  party,  the  white  people  beginning  to  accept  the 
new  order  of  things  and  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  gov- 
ernment of  States  in  which  they  were  the  majority.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  other  such  States, 
emerged  from  the  condition  into  which  their  own  folly  had 
brought  them ;  the  colored  minorities  ceased  to  govern,  and  in 
every  instance  the  condition  of  the  State  was  the  better  for  the 
change.  In  the  great  State  of  Mississippi,  the  colored  popula- 
tion outnumbers  the  white  by  138,000 ;  but  in  that  State,  also, 
while  the  administration  of  President  Grant  was  in  power,  and 
while  the  Republican  party  held  its  ascendancy  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  the  white  minority — partly,  no  doubt,  by  fraud — 
largely,  no  doubt,  by  intimidation  and  violence — obtained 
control  of  the  government.  Nor  was  there,  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  Amendments,  any  remedy 
for  the  significant  fact 

When  President  Hayes  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  first  and  most  urgent  of  the  questions  that  confronted  him 
was  the  Southern  question.  There  were  two  States,  Louisiana 
and  South  Carolina,  in  which  negro  government  had  not  been 
superseded,  either  quietly  or  by  methods  known  as  ^Hhe 
Mississippi  plan."  In  Louisiana,  the  colored  population, 
though  plantation  laborers  were  as  degraded  there  as  else- 
where, included  more  of  wealth  and  education  (presumably 
more  of  capacity  for  the  functions  of  a  State  government)  than 
could  be  found  in  the  colored  population  of  any  other  State ; 
and  it  was  by  the  census  of  1870  a  little  more  numerous  than 
the  white  people.  In  South  Carolina,  the  entire  population 
being  705,606,  the  colored  people  were  126,147  more  than  half. 
In  each  of  those  two  States,  there  were  two  pretenders  to  the 
ofi^ce  of  governor,  and  two  organized  bodies  pretending  to  leg- 
islative power;  and  each  of  those  four  governors  was  claim- 
ing recognition  for  himself  and  his  legislature.    In  each  State 
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one  of  the  contesting  governors  was  professedly,  and  we  may 
add  confessedly  able  to  administer  the  government,  and  to 
maintain  civil  order,  without  intervention  from  abroad,  while 
the  other  was  helpless  and  defenseless,  save  as  he  was  guarded 
by  a  detachment  from  the  army  of  the  United  States.  One 
asked  for  nothing  but  that  the  State  should  be  leflb  to  its  own 
capability  of  self-government ;  thfe  other  asked  for  more  troops 
that  the  State  might  be  governed,  a  little  while  longer,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  had  suffered  eleven  years  of  such  misgovern- 
ment  as  can  be  paralleled  by  nothing  in  this  country,  save  the 
Hibemo-democratic  misgovernment  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

What  then  should  the  President  do?  He  was  pledged  to  a 
policy  of  pacification.  Eleven  years  of  experiment  had  proved 
that  military  intervention  to  set  up  and  sustain  State  govern- 
ments which  could  not  maintain  themselves,  was  not  and  could 
not  be  made  the  policy  of  pacification  which  he  had  promised 
to  attempt  Military  intervention  for  that  purpose,  instead  of 
pacifying  or  conciliating  those  States,  had  wrought  continued 
irritation  and  inflahimation.  Instead  of  bringing  peace  to  the 
freedmen  and  security  to  their  homes,  it  had  been  a  provoca- 
tion to  greater  outrages  against  them.  The  great  and  wealthy 
States  in  which  their  lot  was  cast  had  been  impoverished 
almost  to  bankruptcy  by  men  who,  as  their  representatives, 
plundered  thje  commonwealth,  and  they  were  hated  for  the 
wrongs  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  their  name.  It  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  prosper  save  in  the  prosperity  of  the  States 
into  which,  by  their  emancipation  and  enfranchisement,  they 
bad  been  incorporated ;  and  experiment  had  proved  that,  bad  as 
government  by  amnestied  and  not  very  penitent  enemies  might 
be,  a  negro  government  managed  by  adventurers,  and  upheld 
only  by  Federal  bayonets,  was  at  the  best  no  better.  In  medi- 
cal phrase,  the  disease  had  arrived  at  a  crisis  which  required 
heroic  treatment.  The  pretense  of  a  self-governed  State  which, 
after  so  long  an  experiment,  could  collect  no  taxes,  could  ad- 
minister no  justice,  could  not  stand  twenty -four  hours,  unless 
sustained  by  military  power  from  without,  was  a  sham  that 
could  be  safely  tolerated  no  longer.  It  contradicted,  and  would 
subvert,  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  Union — a  Union  not  of 
provinces  but  of  States.  It  had  too  many  elements  of  tragedy 
to  be  called  a  farce. 
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Not  hastily,  but  deliberately  and  with  careful  foresight,  the 
President  determined  on  his  policy  of  pacification.  Briefly  it 
is  this:  Every  State  in  this  Union  must  be  self-governed  or 
not  governed  at  all ;  and  a  government  not  sustained  by  the 
intelligence  and  physical  force  of  the  State  itself,  but  imposed 
upon  that  State  by  a  continued  military  intervention  from  with- 
out, is  riot  self-government.  "The  Union  guarantees  to  each  of 
its  members  not  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box,  nor  security 
against  fraud  in  elections,  the  intimidation  or  bribery  of  voters, 
nor  election  by  universal  suffrage,  but  only  "a  republican  form 
of  government"  It  must  protect  each  State  against  invasion, 
whether  from  other  nations  or  from  other  States,  and  (under 
certain  conditions)  against  domestic  violence.  It  can  interfere 
against  domestic  violence  in  a  State,  only  on  application  from 
the  government  of  that  State.  The  President  being  called  upon 
to  decide  between  two  organizations  in  South  Carolina,  and 
also  between  two  in  Louisiana,  which  of  them  should  be  pro- 
tected against  domestic  violence,  determined  that  it  was  not  bis 
business  to  count  the  votes,  nor  to  inquire  which  organization 
represents  the  Republican  party,  but  only  to  ascertain  which 
represents  the  principle  that  a  State  in  this  Union  must  be  self- 
governed  and  not  governed  by  continued  military  intervention 
from  without.  Having  ascertained  that  the  State,  if  left  to  its 
self-government,  needed  no  protection  against  domestic  vio- 
lence, and  asked  for  none,  he  acted  accordingly.  What  came 
to  pass  in  the  negro  State  of  Mississippi  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pi*esident  Grant,  has  come  to  pass  in  two  other  negro 
States  under  the  administration  of  President  Hayes.  The  pol- 
icy is  justified  by  its  results  thus  far.  In  respect  to  the  inter- 
nal pacification  of  those  States,  we  hear  no  murmur  of  intima- 
tion that  new  disturbances  have  arisen ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  freedmen  are  more  subject  to  outrage,  or  have  less  security 
for  any  of  their  fights,  in  1877  than  in  1876.  In  respect  to 
conciliation  and  the  growth  of  amicable  feeling  between  the 
defeated  South  and  the  victorious  Union,  no  greater  success 
could  have  been  hoped  for. 

II.  A  reformation  in  the  method  of  appointments  to  office 
has  been  demanded  ever  since  it  became  a  principle  of  party 
politics  that  all  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  national  government 
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are  "spoils"  to  be  divided  among  the  *•  victors."  From  the 
days  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  when  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed that  not  only  the  great  offices  of  government  but  all 
the  offices  of  civil  service  are  lawful  plunder  and  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  successful  in  a 
Dational  election,  that  principle  has  been  uniformly  maintained 
by  the  victors,  and  often  protested  against  by  the  vanquished. 
The  demand  for  reformation  in  this  respect  has  become  distinct 
and  loud,  and  has  ^ound  a  place  in  party  platforms.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  1876,  the  national  convention  of  the  Republican 
party  pat  into  its  ^'declaration  of  principles,"  among  other  good 
things  and  some  foolish  things,  a  well  considered  and  well 
phrased  statement  which  we  transcribe  as  a  reminder  of  what 
it  was  thought  wise  to  promise  before  the  election. 

**  Under  the  Constitation,  the  President  and  heads  of  departments  are  to  make 
Dommations  for  office ;  the  Senate  is  to  advise  and  consent  to  appointments ;  and 
tbe  House  of  Representatiyes  is  to  accuse  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The 
beet  interest  of  the  public  service  demands  that  these  distinctions  be  respected; 
flat  Senators  and  Representatives  who  may  be  judges  and  accusers,  should  not 
dictate  appointments  to  office.  The  invariable  rule  in  appointments  should  have 
lefereooe  to  the  honesty,  fidelity  and  capacity  of  the  appointees,  giving  to  the 
party  in  power  those  places  where  harmony  and  vigor  of  administration  require 
its  policy  to  be  represented,  but  permitting  all  others  to  be  filled  by  persons 
selected  with  sole  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  the  right  of 
an  citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of  rendering  faithful  service  to  the  country." 

With  such  a  profession  of  its  faith  in  regard  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  civil  service,  the  Republican  party  nominated  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes  as  its  candidate  for  the  oflSce  of  President.  To 
that  profession  of  faith  the  candidate  assented ;  and  in  his  let- 
ter of  acceptance  he  gave  great  prominence  to  the  abuses  com- 
plained of  and  to  the  method  of  reformation.  He  said  such 
things  as  these : 

^'More  than  forty  years  ago,  a  system  of  making  appointments  grew  up,  based 
on  the  principle  that  *  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.*  *  *  All  parties,  in 
pnetice,  have  adopted  this  system.  It  has  been  essentially  modified  since  its 
first  mtroduction.  It  has  not  however  been  improved.  At  first,  the  President, 
either  directly  or  through  the  heads  of  departments,  made  all  the  appointments , 
bat  gradually  the  appointing  power,  in  many  cases,  passed  into  the  control  of 
members  of  Congress.  The  offices,  in  these  cases,  have  become  not  merely  re- 
▼wds  for  party  services,  but  rewards  for  servioes  to  party  leaders.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
reform  should  be  thorough,  radical,  and  complete.  We  should  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  founders  of  the  government — supplying  by  legislation 
▼ben  needed  that  which  was  formerly  the  established  custom.    They  neither  ez- 
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pected  nor  desired  from  the  public  ofBoera  any  partizaa  aenrioe.  Thej  meant  that 
the  officer  should  be  secure  in  his  tenure  of  office  so  long  as  his  personal  charac- 
ter remained  untarnished,  and  the  performance  of  his  duties  satisfactory.  If 
elected,  I  shall  conduct  the  administration  upon  these  principles ;  and  all  consti- 
tutional powers  vested  in  the  Executive  will  be  employed  to  establish  this  re- 
form." 

Intelligent  men  who  voted  for  the  Republican  candidate  did 
so  not  without  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  mean  what  they  say  and  perform  what  they  promise. 
That  candidate  could  not  have  been  electe4  without  the  votes 
which  were  given  in  consideration  of  the  professions  and  prom- 
ises whigh  we  have  transcribed  from  the  platform  and  the  let- 
ter of  acceptanca  Yet  the  endeavors  of  the  President  in  be- 
half of  the  promised  reformation  have  provoked  the  Republi- 
can politicians — ^as  might  have  been  expected — to  indignation 
and  enmity.  He  finds  himself  embarrassed  by  the  persistency 
with  which  many  who  ought  to  stand  by  him,  prefer  the  old 
methods.  Republican  Senators  who  thought  that  the  "  declara- 
tion of  principles'*  was  nothing  more  than  bait  to  catch  votes, 
and  that  the  promises  made  by  the  candidate  were  only  an  irre- 
deemable currency,  are  shocked  to  find  that  "civil  service  re- 
form" means  something.  Their  anxious  inquiry  is,  "How  are 
we  to  get  on  if  our  patronage  is  taken  from  us?  How  are  we 
to  control  our  State  politics — primary  meetings,  district  con- 
ventions, State  conventions,  legislatures — unless  the  appoint- 
ments to  office  are  at  our  disposal  ?"  It  has  become  evident 
that  if  Mr.  Conkling  or  Mr.  Blaine  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party,  and  being  nominated  could  have  been 
elected,  all  promises  of  civil  service  reform  would  have  been 
treated  as  "glittering  generalities,"  of  less  significance  than  the 
'*  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals"  of  a  brass  band  at  a 
political  gathering. 

This  attempt  to  reform  the  system  of  appointments  is  to  be 
the  chief  embarrassment  of  the  present  administration.  Presi- 
dent Grant  made  an  honest  beginning  in  the  same  direction ; 
but  even  his  world-famous  "  obstinacy"  could  not  "  fight  it  out 
on  that  line."  The  politicians  soon  taught  him  that  his  consti- 
tutional right  to  nominate  was  very  much  like  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal right  of  the  dean  and  chapter  in  an  English  cathedral  to 
elect  a  bishop — a  right  which  he  must  not  dare  to  exercise  in 
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any  givea  case  without  a  conge  cCelire  from  the  Senator  or  Eep* 
resentative  to  whom,  by  party  usage,  the  appointment  in  that 
case  belonga  President  Hayes  understands  the  politicians,  as 
bis  predecessor  did  not  at  first ;  and  he  does  not  look  forward 
to  a  reelection  as  his  predecessor  did.  We  dare  say  that  he 
expected  what  has  come  to  pass.  The  professional  politicians 
of  his  party — the  trading  office-mongers  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  the  custom-houses  and  post-offices, 
and  in  the  party  journals,  are  against  him;  but  we  believe  that 
the  multitudes  of  thinking  men  who,  without  demanding  or 
expecting  offices  for  themselves,  have  been  voting  with  the  Be- 
publican  party  ever  since  the  Klansas  infamy,  will  stand  by 
him.  Doubtless  he  has  erred  in  some  of  his  appointments.  In 
one  signal  instance,  the  error  was  corrected  before  the  appointee 
had  arrived  at  his  destination.  His  policy  in  this  respect  has 
been,  and  will  be  shamelessly  misrepresented.  Necessarily,  the 
progress  of  the  attem]}ted  reformation  will  be  slow,  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  it  depends  not  merely  on  the  steadfast  wis- 
dom of  the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments,  but  rather 
OQ  the  intelligent  purpose  of  the  people.  Will  the  people  stand 
by  the  President  in  this  conflict  with  the  politicians?  Will 
they,  instead  of  depending  on  postmasters  and  other  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  nation  on  one  side,  and  the  expectants  of  offices  on 
the  other  side,  to  appoint  and  manage  party  conventions,  take 
their  local  and  State  politics  into  their  own  hands  ? 

in.  More  important  than  the  question  of  the  civil  service, 
and  more  urgent,  is  the  financial  question.  Shall  the  nation 
pay  its  debts  honestly,  or  shall  it  in  one  way  or  another  swin- 
dle its  creditors?  Two  distinct  yet  related  efforts  to  break  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  United  States,  to  defraud  all  public  cred- 
itors, to  impair  the  public  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
disgrace  the  good  name  of  the  American  people, — are  pending 
io  CongressL  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  in  this  article, 
either  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  law  fixing  a  day  on  which  the 
long  dishonored  treasury  notes  that  have  been  made  a  substi- 
tute for  money  shall  begin  to  be  paid, — or  the  proposal  to 
demonetize  our  gold  coins  and  suppress  their  circulation  by 
euaciing  that  93  cents'  worth  of  silver  shall  be  equal  in  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  public  and  private,  to  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold. 
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The  diminished  time,  henceforth,  between  our  days  of  publica- 
tion, will  enable  us  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  these 
measures  before  the  discussion  of  them  will  have  been  closed 
in  Congress — ^long,  long  before  either  of  them  will  have  received 
the  validating  signature  of  the  honest  and  brave  gentleman 
who  sits  in  the  place  of  Lincoln,  or  will  have  been  enacted  by 
the  majorities  necessary  to  overcome  his  veto. 

Parties  and  party  sohemes  are  sometimes  superseded  by  an 
uprising  of  the  people.  Through  a  series  of  years,  questions 
growing  out  of  the  existence  of  negro  slavery — questions 
raised  by  the  slave-breeding  and  slave-trading  interest  which 
then  called  itself  'Hhe  South,"  and  which  was  ever  renewing  its 
demands  for  national  recognition  of  slavery,  for  new  territory 
to  be  peopled  with  slaves,  for  more  exasperating  methods  of 
arresting  in  free  States  fugitives  from  slavery — were  the  terror 
of  parties  and  especially  of  the  Whig  party.  In  those  days  we 
heard  a  cry,  "The  union  of  the  Whigs  for  sake  of  the  Union." 
The  political  manager  was  "the  artful  dodger."  A  platform 
evading  instead  of  meeting  squarely  the  great  question  about 
slavery — a  resolution  seeming  to  mean  something  in  one  part 
of  the  country  and  nothing  in  another,  or  something  before 
election  and  nothing  after — some  legislative  compromise  pre- 
tending to  settle  but  only  postponing  the  tremendous  issue  that 
could  not  be  settled  but  by  a  final  victory  of  the  right,  or  by 
the  victory  of  the  god  of  this  world  over  God  in  heaven — was 
applauded  as  political  wisdom.  Meanwhile  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  was  waking  up,  and  the  shame  and  sin  of  complic- 
ity with  the  oppression  of  the  poor  was  beginning  to  tingle  in 
the  veins  of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  everywhere.  At  last 
the  crisis  came.  Evasion  was  impossible  in  the  presence  of  a 
demand  that  the  barbarous  code  of  negro  slavery  should  be 
law  in  all  the  territories  governed  by  the  Union.  Then  it  was 
that  the  old  and  honored  Whig  party  went  down,  never  to  be 
revived :  and  a  new  party  arose  to  save  the  nation  from  that 
impending  infamy.  The  organization  and  name  of  the  old 
Democratic  party  remained ;  but  thousands  of  patriotic  men 
who  had  been  called  by  that  name  renounced  their  party  and 
gave  their  votes  to  the  great  cause  of  freedom  in  the  territories. 

Gentlemen  politicians,  we  are  bold  to  tell  you  that  what  you 
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call  tbe  financial  question  is  a  moral  question,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple are  beginniDg  so  to  regard  it.  Take  notice  that  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  elected  as  Democrats  are  voting  for  national 
honesty,  while  others  elected  as  Bepublicans  are  voting  for 
national  fraud.  Take  notice  that  the  sermons  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  by  all  sorts  of  preachers,  were  alive  with  this  question. 
Take  notice  that  not  Puritan  ministers  only,  with  their  old- 
time  habit  of  touching  on  public  affairs,  but  Episcopalian  rec- 
tors of  city  parishes  are  preaching  the  duty  of  paying  honest 
debts  with  honest  money.  Can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times?  Do  you  not  see  that,  before  the  next  adjournment  of 
Congress,  the  two  parties  in  the  United  States,  by  whatever 
names  they  may  be  called,  will  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  party 
insisting  on  the  fulfillmeut  of  national  promises  and  the  pay- 
ment of  honest  debts  with  honest  money,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  party  insisting  on  one  form  or  another  of  national  dis- 
honesty. 

P.  S. — The  foregoing  pages  were  in  type  before  the  publica- 
lion  of  the  President's  annual  message.  We  may  be  allowed 
to  express  our  gratification  at  finding  our  views  of  what  the 
President  has  done  and  our  suggestions  of  what  he  is  yet  to  do 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  that  lucid  and  dignified  state- 
paper.  The  calm  resoluteness  of  the  President's  purpose  to 
perform  his  promises  is  significant  of  what  is  coming. 
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AimcLB  IX.— SCIENCE  AND  POETRY. 

t 

On  Poetical  Interpretation  of  Nature;  by  J.  C.  Shaikp,  LL.D., 
Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St  Salvador  and  St 
Leonard,  St  Andrfews.  New  York :  Hurd  k  Houghton, 
1877.     279  pp. 

To  those  who  read  the  little  book  on  "  Religion  and  Culture" 
which  Principal  Shairp  issued  some  years  since,  this  volume 
on  "Poetical  Interpretation  of  Nature"  will  promise  some- 
thing. But  most  readers  will  be  disappointed  in  its  contents. 
Some  interesting  questions  it  treats  and  leaves  partially  an- 
swered but  many  of  its  utterances  even  in  the  elaborated  por- 
tions are  vague.  Poetry  seems  in  certain  passages  to  be  made 
coincident  with  an  expression  of  joy.  "  The  expression  of  that 
thrill,  that  glow  is  Poetry  "  p.  25,  "  Poetry,"  quoting  from 
Coleridge,  our  author  says,  "  is  the  blossom  and  fragrancy  of  all 
human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions, 
language,  or"  adds  our  author,  **  it  is  the  fine  wine  served  at 
the  banquet  of  human  life,"  which  certainly  does  not  add  clear- 
ness to  Coleridge's  definition.  Having  spoken  of  the  joy  of 
the  mathematician  when  "  recognizing  the  agreement  between 
mathematical  formulae,"  and  having  created  a  poet  of  the  math- 
ematician who  could  adequately  express  his  joy  he  proceeds, 
"  hence  what  is  true  of  mathematical  is  still  more  true  of  other 
forms  of  truth.  Whenever  a  soul  comes  into  vivid  contact 
with  it,  there  springs  up  that  emotion  which  is  the  essence  of 
Poetry."  There  are  nearly  twenty  pages  of  this  discussion  on 
emotion  as  the  essence  of  Poetry,  in  the  first  chapter,  and  then 
a  movement  is  made  toward  the  true  doctrine  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  by  the  statement,  "  Even  if  the  potential  poet 
may  be  silent,  the  actual  poet  must  add  the  power  of  embodying 
his  emotion  in  melodious  words ;"  which  means,  we  suppose, 
that  the  poet  is  an  artist  But  on  p.  48,  we  get  another  install- 
ment of  the  first  doctrine.  A  Westmoreland  dalesman  walk- 
ijig  with  Wordsworth  by  the  side  of  a  brook  said,  "  I  like  to 
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hear  the  soand  of  a  beck."  Principal  Sbairp  notes  that  "his 
liking  to  hear  the  boudcI  of  a  beck  was  a  proof  that  the  out- 
ward soand  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere  commonplace  to  him,  and 
passing  inward,  had  awakened  an  imaginative  echo,  which  is 
the  birth  of  poetry." 

The  interesting  questions  in  the  book  have  reference  to  the 
relations  between  ^'  Science  and  Poetry,"  and  in  these  parts  too 
the  vague  treatment  of  the  author  is  disappointing.  That  poetry 
is  in  a  sense  the  handmaid  of  the  supernatural,  will  probably 
be  accepted  by  the  readers  of  this  journal.  And  as  religious 
dogmas  have  been  the  object  of  such  vehement  attack  from 
some  men  of  science,  poetry  too  will  soon  or  late  have  its  ac- 
count to  settle  with  the  analysta  It  has  not  yet  been  asserted 
by  Darwin  or  his  school,  we  believe,  that  the  lower  animals 
have  different  schools  of  poetry,  though  it  would  be  easy  for 
them  to  claim,  on  Principal  Shairp's  doctrine,  that  the  birds  are 
not  only  *' potential  poets,"  but  even  "actual  poets,"  when  their 
songs  are  the  "  natural  expression  of  strong  emotion."  And  a 
recent  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  feelings  of  animals 
^may  be  considered  as  on  a  par  with  the  sense  of  the  super- 
natural, which  primitive  man  first  acquired  from  the  inexplica- 
ble or  awful  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  which  may  or  may 
not  be  r^arded  as  the  banning  of  religion."  If  the  animals 
are  proved  to  be  religious,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  them 
poetia 

One  of  the  questions  touched  in  this  little  book  is,  '^  Will 
Science  put  out  Poetry  ?" 

This  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  ''Poetry  can  meditate  [mediate?]  between  the  warm 
household  feelings  and  the  cold,  remote  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge," and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  is  quoted  with  approbation, 
who  has  said  that  'Mf  on  the  scientific  insight  of  Faraday 
could  be  engrafted  the  poetic  genius  of  Byron  the  result  would 
be  a  poem  for  which  the  world  waits."  Escactly  what  world  is 
waiting  for  this  poem,*it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  unless  it  be 
Mr.  Brooke  himseli  There  may  be  a  few  ''advanced"  think- 
ers who  believe  that  Poetry  is  to  be  henceforth  less  the  hand- 
maid of  the  supernatural  than  in  the  past,  or  is  even  to  form  a 
close  alliance  with  Science.    But  the  scientific  world  is  too  busy 
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with  investigations  to  be  waiting  For  this  poem,  and  the  liter- 
ary world  is  busy  too,  still  turning  back  with  delight  to  study 
the  old  poems  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  -fischylus,  or  the  more 
modern  ones  of  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Grcethe. 

Principal  Shairp  makes  a  good  point,  when  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  poet's  audience,  the  world  that  waits  for 
the  scientific  poem,  **mu8t  move  with  ease  along  the  pathways 
which  Science  has  opened."  p.  61,  but  p.  69,  he  talks  of  Poet- 
ry's "using  her  own  peculiar  powers  to  familiarize  men's 
thoughts  with  the  new  regions  which  Science  has  won  for 
them,"  a  very  different  and  false  doctrine.  When  "the  world 
waits"  for  a  scientific  poem,  it  will  know  vastly  more  about 
science  than  it  now  knows.  Possibly,  however,  Mr.  Brooke 
does  not  mean  exactly  what  he  says,  for  he  adds,  "  to  write  on 
the  universal  ideas  of  Science  through  the  emotions  which 
they  excite,  will  be  part  of  the  work  of  future  poets  of  Nature," 
Will  it  then  need  "  the  scientific  insight  of  Faraday"  "to  write 
on  the  universal  ideas  of  science?"  Poetry  does  deal  with  uni- 
versal ideas,  the  ideas  of  beauty,  moral  excellence,  and  fate, 
and  free  will,  and  arranges  its  pictures  and  details  with  refer- 
ence to  these  universal  ideas.  It  may  take  universal  ideas 
from  Science,  such  as  development,  if  that  must  be  called  a 
purely  scientific  idea,  but  we  are  not  to  expect  that  the  scien- 
tific discoverer  will  stop  to  put  such  ideas  into  verse,  when  he 
first  discovers  them — form  will  enter  too  little  into  his  thought 
in  the  moment  of  discovery.  Even  if  he  should  put  his  dis- 
coveries into  a  poetic  form,  the  world  would  not  understand 
him,  for  Poetry  in  perfection.  Principal  Shairp  rightly  tells  us 
belongs  with  melody,  is  an  utterance  of  song,  and  song  cannot 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  scientific  precision.  Furthermore  as 
the  man  of  imagination,  the  poet,  easily  seizes  these  universal 
ideas  after  they  have  been  promulgated,  tested,  and  accepted, 
why  wait  for  "  the  poetic  genius  of  Byron  to  be  engrafted  on 
the  scientific  insight  of  Faraday?"  Why  not  continue  the 
division  of  labor  that  has  hitherto  been  so  useful,  and  let  the 
scientific  explorer  search  into  minute  details  and  subtle  forces, 
and  the  poet,  devoting  all  his  time  to  poetry,  sing  as  perfectly 
as  he  will  of  nature's  forms,  secret^,  and  principles,  as  they 
affect  human  life,  character,  and  destiny  ?    For  however  much 
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Science  may  yet  influence  Poetry,  it  is  certain  that  in  poetry 
it  will  be  subordinate  to  Poetry,  that  the  main  lines  of  poetic 
power  will  remain  what  they  have  been,  that  to  humanity,  its 
thought  and  feeling,  its  standard  of  beauty  and  character  and 
greatness  must  be  the  final  reference. 

That  there  is  place  for  the  use  of  the  imagination  by  men  of 
science,  as  Tyndall  claims,  nobody  can  deny.  All  will  agree 
with  him  that,  ^'Newton's  passage  from  a  falling  apple  to  a 
falling  moon  was  at  the  outset  a  leap  of  the  imagination.*' 
That  the  future  poet  will  accept  the  established  doctrines  of 
science,  if  he  be  sensible  and  well  educated,  and,  if  he  comes 
to  speak  of  them  incidentally,  will  speak  reverently  is  also 
certain.  He  will  not  hold  on  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  after 
the  Copernican  is  generally  accepted,  or  speak  of  elements  in 
the  planets  of  our  solar  system  as  utterly  different  from  those 
of  our  earth,  after  spectral  analysis  has  proved  the  materials  to 
be  identical.  But  for  the  poet  (and  here  is  a  difference  between 
liim  and  the  scientific  man  that  we  believe  will  not  be  over- 
come) the  amazing  distances  revealed  by  astronomical  investi- 
stigation,  the  majestic  certainties  of  universal  law,  or  the 
establishment  of  an  indefinite  antiquity  for  man,  cannot  dwarf 
or  obscure  the  fact  of  free  will,  of  independent  pensonality. 
Obscure,  we  say,  for  the  poet,  for  poets  as  a  class,  not  for 
every  poet  Now  and  then  there  will  arise  one  who,  steeped  in 
the  blue  vapors  of  pessimism  and  resolving  character  into 
pulsations  of  ultimate  atoms,  will  sing  the  disheartening  wail 
of  a  perishing  humanity.  In  this  spirit  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Cohitmporary  Review  addresses  our  very  remote  progenitors: 
**  Wild,  human  scarecrows,  on  our  bleak,  northern  shores,  we 
are  no  undutiful  sous;  we  acknowledge  our  kinship;  and  in 
your  craving  for  an  unattainable  oyster  we  recognize  our  own 
passion  for  the  ideal ;  and  in  your  torpid  sullenness,  when  only 
shells  were  found,  our  own  keener  lyeft-scA/Tierz  and  philosophies 
of  despair."  But  even  the  mournf  ulness  or  absurdity  of  such 
cadences  will  itself  attest  the  paramount  importance  of  man 
and  add  new  evidence  that  man  as  man,  as  supernatural, 
must  be  the  central  thought  of  all  noble  Poetry.  Does  not 
George  Eliot  (whatever  h^r  beliefe  may  be)  so  exalt  character 
in  her  stories  as  to  make  a  wide,  if  not  impassable  chasm, 
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between  personality  and  molecalar  movement?  If  it  be 
claimed  that  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  stupid  public, 
where  is  the  proof  that  even  the  most  enlightened  part 
of  this  stupid  public,  the  foremost  people  of  culture  and 
science,  would  in  works  of  imagination  have  this  chasm 
bridged  over  7  That  the  tendency  is  still  to  maintain  the  dis- 
tinction is  plain  from  the  modem  English  poem  which  is  moat 
scientific  and  has  the  most  friends  among  the  cultured  readers 
of  to-day.  That  poem  is  certainly  "  In  Memoriam,'*  and  the 
supernatural  character  of  man  holds  all  the  mentioned  facts  of 
science  and  the  doubts  of  philosophy  in  subordinated  unity. 
Principal  Shairp  well  says  that  here  Tennyson  "  has  finely 
inwrought  new  (?)  truths  of  science  into  the  texture  of  yearn- 
ing affection  and  spiritual  meditation."  It  is  a  good  omen  for 
the  future  of  English  poetry  at  least  that  its  most  scientific 
modern  poem  is  also  most  thoroughly  Christian.  This  poem 
shows  too  how  general  the  ideas  introduced  from  the  realm  of 
science  must  be,  and  we  think  it  also  shows  how  unnecessary 
it  is  for  the  world  to  wait  for  *^  the  poetical  genius  of  Byron  to 
be  engrafted  on  the  scientific  insight  of  Faraday." 

There  are  limits  to  the  possible  influence  of  Science  in  the 
way  of  elevating  Poetry.  All  languages  are  not  equally  adapted 
for  Poetry,  and  the  verdict  has  long  since  been  rendered  that 
the  modern  tongues  as  a  vehicle  of  expression  are  inferior  to 
the  ancient  G-reek.  To  the  poetry  in  that  language  the  poets 
go  for  their  lessons  in  rhythmic  form  and  exact  simplicity,  and 
Swinburne  is  an  example  of  how  wonderfully  the  influence  of 
Greek  may  be  made  to  tell  on  English  rhythm.  Tennyson  too 
shows  this  influence,  and  of  foreign  poets  Ocethe,  and  Runeberg, 
the  noble  Finnish  poet  who  wrote  in  Swedish  and  died  last 
May.  But  he  who  devotes  his  time  to  scientific  investigation 
cannot  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  Greek  polish  by  diligent 
study  of  the  true  models  of  form.  But  there  has  been  a  poet 
who  united  no  mean  scientific  insight  (possibly  not  that  of  a 
Faraday)  with  a  poetical  genius  equal  at  least  to  that  of  Byron. 
Gcethe  made  discoveries  in  botany  and  anatomy.  Every  line 
of  physical  investigation  interested  him  and  every  object  of 
beauty  fascinated  him.  His  poems  should  show  us  what  Sci- 
ence can   do  for   Poetry,  for   he,  though  living  in  the   last 
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belonged  in  this  century,  was  bone  of  the  bone  of  this  investi- 
gating age  and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  We  read  his  Iphegenia,  his 
Tasso,  and  his  Faust^  and  as  we  go  through  his  poems  and  dis- 
cern their  treatment  of  nature,  we  do  not  note  any  great  scien- 
tific modification.  There  are  sometimes  traces  of  his  studies. 
His  greatest  work  does  not  teach  science,  but  the  poems  which 
have  commanded  the  greatest  admiration  of  men  (never  more 
than  now)  and  seem  likely  to  command  it  in  every  age  are  in- 
deed of  nature,  but  are  the  lyrical  airy  nothings  that  give  to  a 
mood,  to  aa  incident,  to  an  emotion,  not  to  a  scientific  truth, 
embodiment  and  an  immortal  freshness. 

Bat  no  passage  with  reference  to  nature  in  all  of  Qoethe 
surpasses  for  finish  and  beauty  a  few  lines  from  Euphrosyne,  a 
lament  over  the  death  of  a  young  actress  whom  he  had  trained. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  law  in  nature,  but  no  law  with  respect  to 
death's  strokes,  and  yet  no  one  can  read  it  without  being  pro- 
foundly moved. 

Aoh,  Natar,  wie  Bicbat  und  gross  in  allem  erscheinst  du  I 
Himmel  und  Brde  befolgt  ewiges,  festes  Gesetz; 
Jahre  folgen  aul  Jahre,  dem  FruhUnge  reichet  der  Sommer 
Und  dem  reichUchen  Herbst  traulich  der  Winter  die  Hand. 
I^lsen  Btehen  gegrOndet,  es  sttlrzt  aich  das  ewige  Wasser 
Au8  der  bew6lkt6n  Khift  sch&umend  und  brausend  hinab. 
FichiMi  grOnen  so  fort  tmd  selbst  die  entlaubten  GebQaohe 
Hegen,  im  Winter  schon,  heimUcbe  Enospen  am  Zweig. 
Alles  ensteht  und  yergeht  nach  Gesetz ;  doch  tiber  des  Menschen 
Leben,  den  kostlichen  Schatz,  herrschet  ein  schwankendes  Loos. 
Nicht  dem  blfUienden  nickt  der  willig  scheidende  Yater 
Selnem  trefflidien  Sohn,  freundlich  vom  Rande  der  Gmft; 
Kicht  der  Jtogere  schliesst  dem  Aelteren  immer  das  Auge, 
Das  stch  wiUig  gesenkt  kr&ftig  dem  Schwacheren  zu. 
Oefter,  ach  t  yerkehrt  das  Geschick  die  Ordnung  der  Tage ; 
Hdlfloe  klaget  ein  Greis  Kinder  und  Enkel  umsonst, 
Stehti  ein  beechAdigter  Stamm,  dem  rings  zerschmetterte  Zweige 
Um  die  Seiten  omher  stromende  Schlossen  gestreokt 

Here  in  spite  of  the  want  of  adaptation  in  the  German 
tongue  to  the  elegiac  metre,  the  lament  is  masterly,  but  not 
strictly  scientific.  It  calls  human  life  "the  precious  treasure,'* 
and  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  rocks,  and  water,  and 
trees  on  the  one  hand,  and  finer  man  upon  the  other.  Panthe- 
istic Goethe  was  and  as  such  is  the  favorite  of  the  extreme 
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scientists,  but  his  poetry  is  no  exception  to  the  general  doc- 
trine that  Poetry  must  keep  man  and  his  destiny  upon  the 
throna  Goethe's  treatment  of  "  nature"  in  poetry  was  not  sci- 
entific either  in  the  sense  of  belittling  man  or  teaching  science, 
and  it  is  not  a  promise  for  such  scientifi.c  poetry  that  so  pro- 
found a  thinker  on  both  art  and  science  kept  the  two  provinces 
so  widely  apart 

Even  in  those  poems  by  Goethe,  which  are  more  scientific, 
like  the  ''  Metamorphosis  of  Plants"  and  the  "  Metamorphosis 
of  Animals,"  the  parts  that  receive  admiration  from  lovers  of 
science,  if  they  are  lovers  of  Poetry  too,  are  not  the  scientific 
statements,  but  the  passages  where  the  doctrine  is  made  to  have 
some  application  to  human  life  and  thought*  Certainly  natu- 
ral Science  will  not  essentially  change  the  nature  of  Poetry. 
Something  like  this  Principal  Shairp  means,  we  think,  to  say 
in  the  chapter  entitled,  ''  How  far  Science  may  modify  Poetry." 
But  the  various  forms  of  modification  which  he  adduces  are 
not  modifications.  '  Thej'  simply  add  intensity  to  somci  previous 
characteristics,  but  do  not  change  in  the  least  the  fundamental 
qualities.  How  true  this  is  will  be  noted  by  any  one,  who  will 
read  page  73,  where  the  author  describes  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  observing  the  geological  features  of  the  northern 
shore  of  Moray  Firth  from  the  southern  sida  He  endeavors 
to  convey  an  idea  of  glacial  action  as  properly  entering  into  a 
dascriptive  poem,  but  the  description  reaches  its  climax  not  in 
the  glaciers,  but  in  the  lonely  figure  of  Hugh  Miller  wander- 
ing over  those  headlands  and  there  gaining  his  first  accjuaint- 
ance  with  nature's  secrets.  The  poem  must  come  back  to  man, 
his  efforts,  achievements,  and  destiny.  This  Professor  Shairp 
would  admit,  but  in  one  sentence  he  seems  to  concede  to  Sci- 
ence some  future  sovereignty  over  Poetry,  and  in  the  next  to 
withdraw  the  concesi^ion,  until  one  becomes  weary  of  his  dis- 
cussion. ' 

Chapter  vi,  "  on  the  mystical  side  of  Nature,"  is  a  pleasantly 
written  chapter,  but  we  cannot  help  noting  that  there  is  the 
same  vagueness  here  as  in  previous  chapters.  '^The  intuitive 
wonder  of  the  earliest  poet  is  more  than  justified  by  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science,"  its  "recognized  laws,  well-ordered 
*  Chapter  and  yerse,  we  believe,  oan  be  given  for  this  statement 
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forces."  We  have  seen  in  these  later  days  how  these  dis- 
covered laws  and  forces  have  led  some  men  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  law  and  force  and  to  obliterate  personality.  The 
author  too  seems  to  see  this,  and  that  the  poet  must  have  per- 
sonality somewhere  and  in  a  measure  retreats  from  his  position 
in  the  next  paragraph.  ^'  It  is  not  on  the  physical  causes  and 
operations  revealed  by  Science  that  his  (the  poet's)  eye  chiefly 
dwellsL"  To  call  the  object  of  the  poet*s  wonder  "  the  specta- 
cle of  hesLXiij  produced  by  (lie  combtnalion  of  physical  laws'^  is  to 
leave  small  place  for  Science  to  modify  or  even  justify  the 
poet's  wonder. 

We  will  not  follow  the  author  farther.  The  volume  was 
written  originally  for  the  young,  and  there  is  sufficient  beauty 
and  freshness  of  impression  in  the  lectures  to  have  won  with- 
out doubt  the  careful  attention  cfi  the  audience  that  listened  to 
them.  There  are  many  pleasantly  told  facts  and  some  original 
glimpses  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  nature  by  various  English 
poets  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  and  there  is  both  for  nature 
aod  Poetry  an  aflFectionate  spirit  in  all  the  chapters.  We  must 
M  that  the  proof  of  the  reprint  was  not  carefully  corrected. 
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Article  X— COOK'S  LECTURES  ON  BIOLOGY. 

Boston  A£onday  Lectures^  Biology^  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 

By  Joseph  Cook.    Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.    1877.     325  pp. 
• 

The  saying  of  Andrew  Fairservice,  that  **  there  are  many 
things  ower  bad  for  blessing  and  ower  gnde  for  banning,"  applies 
to  this  volume.  The  merits  of  these  lectures  are  in  a  degree 
peculiar;  their  faults  are  still  more  so.  If  the  latter  appear  to 
engross  our  attention  it  is  because  of  their  remarkable  promi- 
nence, because  they  are  at  every  turn  thrust  upon  our  notice. 
To  see  the  pages  of  a  volume  which  deals  with  "the  more  im- 
portant and  difficult  topics  concerning  the  relation  of  Beligion 
and  Science"  strown  with  interjected  "applause,"  "sensation," 
and  "laughter,"  might  give  the  impression  merely  of  something 
out  of  the  common  way  in  the  lecturer  or  the  audience.  But 
when  we  read  in  the  publishers'  prefatory  note  that  these  ex- 
pressions, which  enlivened  the  newspaper  reports,  were  retained 
in  the  volume  because  "  Mr.  Cook's  audiences  included,  in  large 
numbers,  representatives  of  the  broadest  scholarship,*  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy,  the  acutest  scientific  research,  and  gener- 
ally of  the  finest  intellectual  culture,  of  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
Umd,"  and  because  it  "  seemed  admissible  to  allow  the  larger 
assembly  to  which  these  lectures  are  now  addressed  to  know 
how  they  were  received  by  such  audiences,"  we  get  a  new  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  "  laudatur  a  hudatis^^  maxim,  and  we 
turn  with  interest  to  the  paragraphs  which  have  received  such 
distinguished  approval. 

Some  of  them  appear  to  be  bald  truisms  or  platitudes,  and 
one  comes  near  to  being  a  recommendation  of  a  particular 
physician. 

"We  stand  before  Btnioturelefis  bioplaam,  and  see  it  weaving  organisms;  and 
we  are  to  adhere,  in  spite  of  aU  theories,  to  the  Ariadne  clew,  that  OTBiy  cause  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  its  effects,  and  that  all  changes  must  have  adequate  causes." 
(p.  100.) 

*  We  are  curious  to  know  what  kind  of  sensation  this  scholarship  manifested 
at  the  announcement  of  the  derivation  of  '*  BcUhybiuSj  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  deep  and  seat" 
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...  "  We  are  to  adhere  to  the  first  of  all  logical  laws,  that,  ipi^atever  stands 
or  faUflt  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  sense. '< 
(p.  tM.) 

''I  onlj  aak  that  joa  should  apply  here  the  stem  law  of  Newton,  that  where 
cmn  and  effect  are  conjoined,  the  taking  away  of  the  former  produces  the  oessa- 
tkm  of  the  latter.  We  take  away  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  fish,  the  frog, 
the  pigeon,  the  rabbit;  and  tiie  animals  invariably  become  mummies  from  the 
km  of  an  power  of  originating  muscular  moyements."  (p.  256.)  [Has  the 
mommy  simply  lost  the  power  of  originating  muscular  movements  ?] 

"  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  Hermann  Lotze,  and 
tiuit  I  regard  him  as  the  rising,  as  Germany  regards  Herbert  Spencer  as  the  set- 
tuig,  star  in  philosophy.''    (p.  103.) 

"^If  Hermann  Lotee,  the  first  philoBopher  of  Germany,  were  on  this  platform 
(0-day,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  axiom  that  every  change  must  have  a  suflQcient 
cause,  would  thus  and  thus  (tearing  the  paper)  tear  into  shreds  the  materialistic  or 
mechanical  theory  of  tiie  origin  of  living  tissues  and  of  the  soul."    (p.  117.) 

"Do  not  think  I  speak  from  prejudice  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  profee- 
flioo,  milees  it  be  the  legal,  better  trained  (n  logic  and  philosophy  than  the  minis- 
teriaL  .  .  .  No  doubt  we  have  sometimes  taken  brick  that  were  poorly  baked  ; 
and  I  think  that  is  our  chief  trouble  to-day."    (p.  262.) 

**  One  of  the  most  distinguished  theological  scholars  in  this  oountry,  whom, 
oQt  of  reverenoe,  I  will  not  name,  was  afflicted  nervously  and  threatened  with  loss 
q{  agfat  Physicians  in  this  learned  city  and  in  Paris  again  and  again  prescribed 
far  him,  but  fruitlessly.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  in  London  was  recommended  to  him, 
aid  one  hour  of  examination  was  followed  by  a  single  prescription,  which  was 
e&ctoal,  and  has  been  so  year  after  year  through  a  quarter  of  a  century."  (p.  107.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fling  at  '*  tbe  editor  of  the  Nation'^ 
alfio  elicited  applause  acconapanied  by  laughter.  It  is  equally 
accorded  to  philosophy  of  very  dubious  orthodoxy,  such  as  the 
suggested  immortality  of  brute  animals,  to  more  than  doubtful 
scientific  statements,  and  to  rhetorical  outbursts  such  as  the 
following  sentence,  which  also  contains  one  out  of  many  delu- 
sive assertions  as  to  what  has  been  done,  or  may  be  expected 
from  the  microscope  and  scalpel. 

"The  extemality  and  independence  of  the  soul  in  relation  to  the  body  are 
known  now  under  the  microscope  and  scalpel  better  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  race.  [And  elsewhere,  **  that  the  microscope  begins  to  have  visions 
of  man's  immortality."]  Exact  science,  in  the  name  of  the  law  of  causation, 
breathes  already  through  her  iron  lips  a  whisper,  to  which,  as  it  grows  louderi 
the  blood  of  the  ages  will  leap  with  new  inspiration.  Before  that  iron  whisper 
all  objectiims  to  immortality  are  shattered."    (p.  212.)    And  so  on. 

So  too  of  the  unguarded  exposition  of  the  philosophical 
speculation  of  the  spiritual  origin  of  force  (which  in  itself  and 
properly  formulated  it  is  not  for  us  to  decry),     .   . 
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"  That  wherever  we  find  heat,  light,  electricity,  we  infer  motioDS  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  matter  as  the  cause ;  aud  that  wherever  we  find  motions  we 
infer  pressures  as  the  cause,  and  that  wherever  we  find  pressures,  we  infer  will 
as  the  cause." 

And  this  is  declared  to  be  "cold,  exact  science,"  arrived  at 
inductively  from  the  axiom  "  that  every  change  must  have  an 
adequate  cause ;"  and  a  distinguished  professor  is  held  account- 
able for  this  because  he  assumed  as  a  postulate  (not  as  an 
axiom  or  self-evident  proposition)  the  spiritual  origin  of  force. 
The  applause  which  cheers  the  blundering  statement  is  not 
wanting  when,  further  on,  the  lecturer  in  the  name  of  science, 
runs  this  doctrine  directly  into  pantheism  (which,  as  he  tells 
us,  on  p.  279,  is  the  assertion  '*  that  natural  law  and  God  are 
one")  in  the  following  general  conclusion  : 

*'  Matter  is  an  effluence  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  so  is  aU  finite  mind,  and  thus 
the  Universe  is  one  in  its  present  ground  of  existence  and  in  the  First  Cause.  In 
a  better  age,  Sdence,  lighting  her  lamp  at  that  Higher  Unity,  will  teach  that 
although  He  whom  we  dare  not  name  trausoends  all  na;twral  latof,  Ihey  are  through 
?Us  Immanence^  literaUy  God,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  Science  does  this 
already  for  aU  who  think  dearly.''    (p.  270.) 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  taste  and  the  spirit  of  the  lec- 
turer who  retails  a  newspaper  report — in  its  nature  scandalous 
— of  a  private  conversation  in  which  Carlyle  was  said  to  pro- 
nounce the  Darwins  to  be  '*  atheists  all,"  and  then  calls  upon 
"  tender  and  thoughtful  souls"  to  "  listen  to  Thomas  Carlyle  as 
he  stands  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,"  the  lecturer  at  the  same 
time  saying  that  he  himself  does  not  call  Darwin  an  atheist, 
and  in  a  former  lecture  adducing  reason  to  think  he  is  not! 
And  finally,  under  cover  of  a  publishers'  note,  comes  the  en- 
deavor to  make  "  the  finest  intellectual  culture  of  Boston  and 
New  England"  responsible  for  a  round  of  ignoble  applause ! 

It  is  possible,  and  we  would  fain  hope,  that  the  audience  are 
relieved  from  responsibility  in  one  case,  to  which  we  prefer 
only  briefly  to  allude,  that  in  which,  on  pages  115,  116,  the 
lecturer  brings  "the  latest  science"  to  bear  upon  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  Our  Lord  by  suggesting  an  analogy  in  the 
parthenogenic  development  of  silk -worms  and  drone -bees. 
What  shall  be  thought  of  the  taste  and  the  logical  understand- 
ing of  a  Christian  believer  who  could  "approach  the  topic  of 
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the  origin  of  the  life  of  Our  Lord  on  tbe  earth  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tbe  microscope,"  and  could  suppose  that  what  is  to 
us  tbe  supreme  miracle  (or  otherwise  is  to  us  nothing)  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  an  *^  example,"  and  made  credible  to 
unbeb'evers  by  comparison  with  a  natural  process?  To  this 
exposition  tbe  word  "  sensation"  is  appended,  and  we  are  at 
liberty  to  believe  that  the  sensation  expressed  was  that  of 
reprobation  and  disgust 

There  have  been  courses  of  lectures  "  on  the  more  important 
and  difficult  topics  connected  with  the  relation  of  Religion  and 
Science"  (p.  vii),  on  the  Christian  evidences,  and  on  tbe  doctrine 
of  immortality,  delivered  in  Boston  to  such  audiences  as  those 
above  referred  to,  in  former  days,  by  President  Walker,  Bishop 
Potter,  President  Wayland,  President  Hopkins,  President 
Chadbourne,  and  later  by  President  Porter  and  Professor 
Fisher,  some  of  which  have  been  printed,  but  none  of  which 
sought  or  received  and  recorded  such  platidita  But  then 
they  did  not  contain  such  sentences  as  these,  they  never 
attempted  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  the  micro- 
scope and  scalpel,  nor  made  a  pretence  of  demonstration  by 
"exact  science"  and  "haughty  axiomatic  certainty"  upon  sub- 
jects and  in  regions  where  demonstration  in  this  sense,  and 
haughtiness  in  any  sense,  are  out  of  place.  We  can  well  imag- 
ine that  the  intellectual  culture  of  Boston  will  carry  lightly  its 
share  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  publisher.  But,  consider- 
ing the  position  Y^hich  ''the  Lectureship"  assumes,  and  seem- 
ingly is  warranted  in  assuming,  its  orthodox  supporters  may 
have  some  reason  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  town  clerk  of 
Ephesus,  "  We  are  in  danger  to  be  called  in  question  for  this 
day's  uproar."  §ooner  or  later  this  very  sensational  biology 
will  be  coolly  examined,  and  probably  mercilessly  dissected  by 
unfriendly  bands.  It  were  best  that  any  needful  disclaimer 
from  the  orthodox  community  should  not  wait  for  this.  We 
have  done  our  present  and  somewhat  ungracious  duty  in  sug- 
gesting that  this  contribution  of  science  to  sound  doctrine 
comes  in  questionable  shape.  We  include  the  substance  as 
well  as  the  embellishment  of  the  argument.  The  intention 
throughout  is  unquestionably  excellent,  tbe  taste  and  rhetoric 
simply  execrable. 
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For  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  several  lectures.  They  may  be 
generally  good  in  spite  of  serious  faults.  But,  as  the  strength 
of  a  chain  of  argument  will  be  taken  to  be  only  that  of  its 
weakest  link,  and  of  each  argument  only  that  of  its  weakest 
part,  those  who  are  putting  their  trust  in  these  argumentations 
and  may  be  some  day  confounded  by  a  hostile  demonstration, 
should  wish  us  now  to  point  out,  in  some  particulars,  their 
weaknesses  and  demerits  rather  than  to  extol  their  merits. 

The  first  three  lectures  are  upon  Evolution  and  Evolution- 
ists; the  fourth  upon  the  Microscope  and  Materialism,  and  the 
same  title  might  be  extended  to  the  succeeding  lectures  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  ;  the  twelfth  is  upon  Emerson's  views 
of  immortality;  and  the  thirteenth  is  entitled  Ulrici  on  *the 
Spiritual  Body.  If  the  latter  lectures  are  remote  from  biology, 
the  same  might  be  said  of  a  large  part  of  the  rest  Indeed,  the 
speculations  of  Ulrici  and  his  compeers  on  the  "  soul-fluid"  **  or 
non-atomic  ether,"  of  which  **  the  soul  must  be  conceived  either 
as  a  property  or  occupant,"  may  as  well  be  ranked  under 
biology  as  under  philosophy ;  for  in  the  opinion  of  Hamilton, 
whom  the  lecturer  pairs  with  Ulrici,  as  two  leaders  of  thought 
who  can  walk  thmugh  the  intricacies  of  philosophy  without 
bewilderment,  the  Ulrician  hypothesis  is  not  worth  considera- 
tion. We  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Cook*s  bringing  before  a 
popular  audience  the  speculation  of  "an  invisible  middle 
somewhat"  between  matter  and  mind,  and  of  connecting  this 
with  St,  Paul's  declaration  that  "there  is  a  spiritual  body." 
But  in  the  name  of  biology,  philosoph}',  and  religion  alike,  we 
must  reprobate  his  representation  of  it  as  an  outcome  of  exact 
science  and  as  "  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  philosophy  of  the 
severest  sort."  It  is  philosophical  charlatanry  to  announce 
that  in  all  this  "  we  are  following  haughty  axiomatic  cer- 
tainty;"  that,  "In  clear  and  cool  precision  science  comes  to  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  body;"  that  "  The  self-evident  axiom,  that 
every  change  must  have  an  adequate  cause,  requires  us  to  hold 
that  there  exists  behind  the  nerves,  a  non-atomic,  ethereal 
enswathement  for  the  soul."  It  is  scientific  charlatanry,  as 
those  who  applaud  it  should  know,  to  lay  "hand  on  colored 
diagrams  of  living  tissues"  and  announce  all  this  as  the  latest 
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whisper  of  science  upon  the  inspired  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  that  science,  ''tn  the  naynfi  of  (he  microscope  and  scalpel  [the 
italics  are  ours],  begins  to  whisper  what  revdation  ages  ago 
uttered  in  thunders,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  body  with  glorious 
capacities." 

The  assertion  or  direct  implication  is,  that  by  biological 
investigation,  aided  by  the  microscope,  we  have  arrived  or  may 
arrive  at  proof,  not  only  of  the  immortality  or  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  human  soul,  but  of  its  ^^enswathetnent"  in  a  spiritual 
or  ethereal  non-atomic  body.  We  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether 
this  does  bring  "entire  harmony  between  the  latest  results  of 
science  and  the  inspired  doctrine  of  the  resurrection."  But  it 
is  time  to  ask  what  Mr.  Cook's  qualifications  for  biological 
research  are,  and  from  what  biological  premises  he  demonstrates 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

As  to  the  first,  the  lecturer  on  p.  284,  declares  himself  prop- 
erly conscious  of  the  fact  that  be  is  no  microscopist ;  but  he 
proceeds  to  say  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  using 
the  best  microscope  in  Boston,  and  "  that,  only  the  other  even- 
ing,''  he  "  saw  living  bioplasm  pass  and  repass  through  the  field 
of  this  exceptionally  excellent  instrument.  I  have  read  all 
Beale  says  of  bioplasmic  movements;  I  had  impressed  upon 
myself  the  intricacy  of  the  work  done  by  the  bioplasts ;  I  had 
minutely  studied  the  best  colored  plates ;  and  I  thought  I  knew 
something  of  the  difference  between  the  action  of  life  and  of 
that  of  merely  physical  force ;  but  when  I  saw  bioplasm  itself 
in  movement,  I  felt  myself  in  presence  of  an  entirely  new  rev- 
elation of  the  inadequacy  of  materialism,"  &c.  We  are  not  so 
much  surprised  as  the  lecturer  seems  to  have  been  that  he  got 
a  more  vivid  idea  by  seeing  the  thing  than  by  the  study  of  a 
picture  of  it ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  this  '*  new  rev- 
elation" came  to  him  "only  the  other  evening,"  that  is,  some 
time  before  the  tenth  lecture  was  delivered, — rather  late  to  be 
vividly  impressed  with  such  an  elementary  show  as  a  sight  of 
bioplasmic  movements,  and  to  confirm  the  inference  that  they 
are  vital  and  not  mechanical.  So  we  turn  to  an  earlier  lecture, 
in  which,  on  p.  100,  Mr.  Cook  himself  propounds  the  ques- 
tion, "What  right  have  I  to  know  anything  about  physiolog- 
ical and  microscopi«5al  research  ?  "      The   answer  he  gives — 
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and  this  is  all,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it — is  that  he  is  acutely 
sorry  his  hearers  may  not  have  heard  of  Hermann  Lotze,  the 
most  renowned  of  German  philosophers,  a  great  physiologist 
as  well  as  a  great  metaphysician ;  that  ^^  he  taught  me,  among 
others,  to  look  at  this  border-land  with  all  the  reverence  with 
which  we  bow  down  before  the  Almighty  God."  (p.  102.)  A 
proper  attitude  in  the  borderland  between  physiology  and 
metaphysics,  and  not  incompatible  with,  though  it  does  not 
give,  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  biology.  Searching  for 
the  evidence  of  such  acquaintance,  we  are  told  that  ^'  this  Boston 
Lectureship  is  abreast  of  the  latest  German  investigation." 
Throughout  "  the  Lectureship"  is  synonymous  with  the  lecturer, 
being  a  favorite  device  by  which  he  may  modestly  speak  of 
himself  in  the  third  person,  and  also  imply  that  this  person  is 
an  institution.  We  clearly  gather  that  this  advanced  position 
in  biological  knowledge  was  acquired  by  the  study  of  text- 
books, and  that,  knowing  nothing  at  first  hand,  it  was  made 
secure  by  the  process  of  elimination,  that  is,  by  the  adoption  of 
"an  inflexible  rule  not  to  trust  any  man  s  authority  as  to  facts 
in  science  without  advice  to  do  so  from  his  determined  oppo- 
nents."   (p.  107.) 

Not  a  bad  idea  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  much  sim- 
plifies the  case.  The  lecturer's  results,  then  are  derived  from 
those  facts  in  biology  which  nobody  disputes.  What  are  these 
results,  and  how  are  they  reached?  We  will  notice  only  those 
with  which  we  have  occasion  to  concern  ourselves.  We  are 
not  concerned,  when  we  read  the  lecture  on  the  Microscope  and 
Materialism,  with  such  a  seeming  conclusion  as,  "that  the 
transformation  of  the  not  living  into  the  living  occurs  in  the 
bioplasts  instantaneously."  If  it  means  that  a  particular 
molecule  when  it  becomes  a  part  of  a  living  organism  or  of 
living  matter  does  so  at  some  particular  instant,  that  simply 
must  needs  be ;  but  if  the  proposition  means  anything  else, 
there  is  no  proof  of  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Nor  need  we 
consider  the  closing  proposition  of  the  lecture,  "  that  the  plan 
of  the  whole  organism  is  necessarily  taken  into  view  from  the 
first  stroke  of  the  shuttles  of  the  bioplasts  that  weave  it" 
That  is  the  orthodox  inference,  supported,  we  think,  on  just 
philosophical  grounds ;  but  it  is  mere  pretence  that  the  micro- 
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scope  has  ever  given  as  any  new  evidence,  i.  e.  anj  new  kind 
of  evidence,  in  favor  of  it  When  he  affirms,  "  every  change 
most  have  an  adequate  cause;  and  [apparently  used  in  the 
sense  of  therefore]  the  organic  living  cell  must  have  outside 
of  it  a  God  and  inside  of  it  an  Jmmaterial  principle,  to  be 
accounted  for  under  the  law  of  causation,"  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  expressing  an  opinion  or  imagining  an  argument. 
He  adds  in  italics  that  '*  if  life  may  exist  before  organization 
why  not  after  it?"  One  might  ask  why  should  it?  The 
lecturer's  answer  is,  *'  I  aflirm  that  the  microscope  begins  to 
have  visions  of  man's  immortality."  What  are  the  visions 
based  on?  We  must  go  on  to  the  seventh  lecture  befo/e  we 
reach  any  statement  which  bears  upon  the  question.  It  comes 
in  the  form  of  another  affirmation. 

"I  affirm  that  we  have  under  the  microscope  ocular  demon- 
stration that  it  is  life  which  causes  organization,  and  not  organi- 
zation which  causes  lifa*'  This  proposition  is,  as  t||e  lecturer 
07er  and  over  says,  the  generally  received  opinion.  No  one 
before  ever  pretended  that  the  microscope  gave  ocular  proof 
of  it  Mr.  Cook  does,  and  the  proof  is :  ''  We  fail,  Huxley 
says,  *to  detect  any  organization  in  the  bioplasmic  mass.'  But 
there  are  movements  in  it  and  life.  We  see  the  movements: 
they  must  have  a  cause.  The  cause  of  the  movements  must 
exist  before  the  movements.  The  life  is  there  before  organiza- 
tion. But  if  life  may  exist  before  organization,  it  may  do  so 
after  it,  or  outside  of  it"    (p.  161.) 

This  '•ocular  proof,"  which  also  carries  with  it — as  is  here 
intimated  and  as  we  see  farther  on — the  whole  substance  of  the 
lecturer's  supposed  demonstration  of  what  he  calls  the  exter- 
nality and  independence  of  the  vital  principle^  and  of  the  im-^ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  turns  out  to  be  only  an  inference.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  negative  inference.  We  fail  to  detect  any  organi- 
zation in  the  protoplasmic  mass  under  certain  powers  of  the 
microscope,  so  we  infer  that  there  is  none.  Well,  with  the  naked 
eye  we  fail  to  detect  any  organization  in  the  animalcule.  We 
fail  even  to  detect  the  animalcule  I  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Cook  is  eloquent  on  the  difference  between  what  he  saw  with  a 
Tj  inch  objective  and  what  he,  or  rather  Dr.  Beale  saw,  with  a 
If  inch.    Should  he  not  infer  that  a   t^^  inch  might  reveal 
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more?  Then,  again,  there  is  a  fallacy  here,  growing  oat  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  organization.  As  used  by  Huxley,  the 
term  may  be  supposed  to  mean  cellularity,  or  such  organiza- 
tion as  a  protoplasmic  mass  gives  rise  to  in  its  further  develop- 
ment In  the  lecturer's  argument  it  stands,  if  the  argument  is 
valid,  for  any  structure  in  which  vital  activities  may  be  mani- 
fested, i}o  matter  how  intimate  or  molecular;  and  where  then 
is  the  evidence  or  the  likelihood  that  the  life  existed  before  the 
organization,  and  was  not  rather  co-existent  with  it,  or  even 
the  product  of  it. 

It  may  now  be  perceived  that  not  only  has  Mr.  Cook  no  ocu- 
lar prpof  of  his  proposition,  but  even  no  inferential  proof  of 
it  Any  one  has  a  crude  idea  of  the  materialist's  resources  who 
supposes  that  anything  is  achieved  by  dislodging  hina  from 
such  outworks  as  the  visible  structural  organization.  The  ma- 
terialist never  supposed  that  the  life  was  a  product  of  this. 
He  is  as  f^i^iliar  as  the  lecturer  is  with  those  protoplasmic 
masses,  humorously  described  on  p.  152,  which  move  freely, 
and  change  their  fi)rm  variously,  and  pick  up  lifeless  matter  to 
transform  it  into  living  matter  like  themselves,  and  throw  off 
smaller  masses  which  go  through  the  same  motions  again, 
which  in  fact,  without  visible  structural  organization,  perform 
all  the  essential  functions  of  living  beings.  He  too  says  that 
"  they  have  very  complicated  machinery  in  them ;"  and  he  rightly 
says  that  this  machinery  is  in  their  molecular  forces  or  endow- 
ments, not  only  in  these  prtmi'^uB,  but  equally  so  in  the  completed 
plant  or  animal  of  higher  development.  The  lecturer  has 
missed  all  his  vaunted  proof,  for  he  is  unable  to  show  with  his 
microscope  or  by  any  logical  inference  that  such  life  either  pre- 
cedes the  organization  which  manifests  it,  or  may  exist  after  it 
or  outside  it  He  cannot  even  bring  this  into  the  shape  of  a 
reasonable  conjecture.  We  are  hasty ;  we  find  that  he  does 
get  at  it  by  logic,  on  p.  165. 

"  Bioplasm  exhibits  peculiar  actions  found  nowhere  in  not-living  matter." 

"  For  each  class  of  these  peculiar  actions  there  must  be  %  peculiar  cause. 

'*  Tliat  cause  must  be  either  matter  or  mind. 

**  But  the  cause  has  qualities  which  cannot,  without  self-contradiction,  be  at- 
tributed to  inert  matter. 

**  It  must  therefore  exist  in  the  life,  or  an  immaterial  element  of  the  otgaoisa- 
tion." 

*' An  immaterial  element  exists,  therefore,  in  living  organisms." 
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And  he  must  add,  as  in  the  first  premise,  bioplasma  He  has, 
to  be  sare,  no  microscopic  proof  left  tbat  this  bioplasmic  life 
existed  or  may  exist  before  Ibhe  bioplasm ;  bat  the  chain  of 
ftignment  (which  involves  other  curious  things,  if  we  could 
(mly  stop  to  notice  them),  naturally  takes  on  the  final  link, — 
this  element,  being  immaterial,  may  survive  the  corporeal 
bioplasm,  or  exist  outside  it     Q.  E.  D. 

Indeed  it  is  bound  so  to  survive  by  the  whole  force  of  Mr. 
Cook's  argument,  here  and  elsewhera  Think  of  the  disembo- 
died spirits  or  vital  immaterialities  of  all  these  bioplasms  I  Yet 
not  perhaps  altogether  disembodied  and  bare;  for  Ulrici  and 
Mr.  Cook  may,  for  all  we  know,  fittingly  clothe  them  in  a  non- 
atomic,  ethereal  enswathement. 

We  do  not  overlook  another  catena  (on  p.  154),  preceding 
tbe  one  which  we  have  been  displaying : 

**lCatter  in  living  Uasnes  is  directed,  controlled,  arranged,  ao  as  to  subserve  tbe 
Bost  varied  and  complex  purposee.  t 

**Oiiljr  matter  and  mind  exist  in  tbe  universe. 

"ICatter  in  living  tissues  must  therefore  be  arranged  either  by  matter  or  by 
Brind. 

"No  material  properties  or  forces  are  known  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
imngements  wbidi  exist  in  living  tissue. 

''In  tbe  pieeent  state  of  our  knowledge,  these  arrangements  must  be  referred  to 
ndnd  or  life  aa  their  source.'* 

Why  interpolate  "or  life,"  the  life  being  the  thing  to  be 
accounted  for  by  mind  ?  Without  those  words  we  should  un- 
derstand that  the  Divine  Mind  was  looked  to ;  and  this  would 
be  an  orthodox  exposition,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  im- 
material and  inherently  immortal  vital  principle  of  bioplasms. 
With  them,  the  catena  looks  as  if  meant  to  be  connected  with 
the  immediately  following  one  (already  cited),  which  lands 
us  among  these  bioplasmic  ghosts.  Do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  the  lecturer  is  at  all  afraid  of  such  microscopic  ghosts,  for 
when  this  Ariadne  clew  which  he  follows  logically  leads  him  to 
face  the  more  considerable  ghosts  of  departed  instincts,  he  faces 
them  without  misgiving,  and,  supported  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
expressed  wishes  of  Agassiz  and  on  the  other  by  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson,  rather  hopes  that  "  this  highest  conception  of  a  para- 
dise" stocked  with  them  "  may  be  the  true  one."  We  are  not 
clear  that  this  is  orthodox  company.  We  are  clear  that  there 
is  no  need  to  entertain  it 
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''  Let  us  seek  first  clearness,  whether  the  heavens  stand  or 
fall/'  cries  the  lecturer  (p.  265).  To  the  heavens  it  may  not 
greatly  matter  whether  Mr.  Cook's  ideas  are  clear  or  turbid; 
but  it  does  matter  to  his  readers,  and  they  may  agree  with  him 
that  clearness  is  very  much  wanted.  It  might  conduce  to  clear- 
ness, and  perhaps  lay  these  ghosts  of  departed  bioplasts,  if 
the  lecturer  would  review  his  line  of  argument,  and  see  what 
it  really  amounts  to.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  has  proved  any- 
thing; but  he  has  illustrated  some  things. 

First  and  foremost,  he  has  illu.stratecl,  by  example  of  a  com- 
plete failure,  a  principle  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  McCosh,  viz.,  that : 

"  It  is  in  Tain  to  expect  demonstration  in  everj  line  of  inquiry.  Demonstration 
is  confined  to  a  limited  class  of  objects,  and  these  characterised  by  their  simple 
and  abstract  nature.  In  most  of  the  sciences  it  is  not  available ;  it  osnnot  be  had 
in  chemistry,  in  natural  history,  in  psychology,  in  political  economy." 

Also  he  has  very  well  illustrated  the  insuperable  difficulties 
of  an  atheistic  interpretation  of  nature.  If  he  had  been  content 
with  this,  and  with  setting  forth  the  essential  reasonableness  of 
the  theistic  and  Christian  interpretation,  and  parrying  biologi- 
cal and  other  objections  to  it,  he  would  have  made  an  excellent 
use  of  his  remarkable  expository  and  rhetorical  powers.  But, 
instead  of  simply  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  he  must 
needs  "  prove  all  things,"  even  the  deep  things  of  Grod,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  microscope.  Evidences  of  theism  are  no 
doubt  revealed  under  the  microscope,  but  no  more  cogent  ones, 
and  no  other  in  kind,  than  those  revealed  to  the  naked  e3'e. 
Indeed,  for  the  lecturer's  purpose  testimony  from  the  obvious 
and  patent  should  be  better  than  that  from  the  minute  and  the 
obscure,  especially  when  the  facts  on  the  one  hand  are  **  known 
and  read  of  all  men,"  and  on  the  other  are  read  in  books  and 
their  correctness  certified  by  the  process  of  setting  one  writer 
or  investigator  against  another.  For  proving  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  how  much  better  is  a  man  than 
a  bioplast !  But,  in  short,  so  far  from  proving  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  living  principle  by  a  logical  treatment  of  facts 
revealed  by  the  microscope,  the  lecturer  has  not  even  proved, 
but  by  his  process  rather  obscured,  the  doctrine — generally  re- 
ceived, even  by  most  of  the  biologists  he  opposes — that  organ- 
ization is  the  product  of  life  rather  than  life  the  product  of  or- 
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ganizatioD.  Still  less,  as  we  have  seen,  has  he  proved  the  ex- 
ternality, independence,  and  consequent  immateriality  of  the 
living  principle  in  plants  and  animals.  His  attempt  at  doing 
80,  for  the  purpose  of  thence  deducing  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  logically  concluded  in  linking  its 
fate  with  that  of  the  vital  principle  of  the  lowest  animals,  veg- 
etables, and  formless  bioplasta  And  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  no 
sach  ^^'anrmula  vagula  blandulaj**  could  testify  in  behalf  of  per- 
sonal and  conscious  immortality,  which  is  our  desideratum. 

But  the  lecturer  has  himself  indicated  a  fair  mode  of  extrica- 
tion from  this  predicament,  and  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  see  his 
way  to  use  it     Taking  his  cue  from  Herschel,  he  asserts : 

**  AS  tbe  power  we  have  is  delegated  power.  We  received  it  all  from  Almighty 
God.  Hia  force  is  all  the  force  there  is  in  the  uniyerae,  intellectual  or  physicaL" 
(P.n9.) 

Well,  if  this  is  delegated  power  we  hold,  the  only  pertinent 
inquiry  as  to  its  duration  rises  upon  the  terms  of  the  lease. 
Upon  this  we  may  be  sure  the  microscope  will  give  us  no  infor- 
inttion.  We  may  connect  that  philosophy  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  immortality.  Mr.  Cook's  line  of  argument  con- 
nects itself  with,  or  rather  rests  upon,  the  old  heathen  conception 
of  au  inherent  and  necessary  immortality,  and  involves  eternal 
pre>existence  as  well  as  post-existence. 

So  when  the  lecturer  reiterates :  *^  If  death  does  not  end  allt 
what  does  or  can?"  we  reply,  first,  that  he  has  produced  no 
biological  proof  or  valid  presumption  that  it  does  not  end  all : 
secondly,  we  reply  that  God  can,  and  not  improbably  will,  end 
at  death  all  protoplasmic  and  unconscious  existences  by  the 
termination  of  the  lease. 

Wc  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  review  Mr.  Cook's 
lectures  on  Evolution.  The  topic  has  been  worn  thread-bare. 
The  lecturer  has  prefixed  as  a  motto  Professor  Huxley's  admis- 
sion that  teleology,  in  its  best  sense,  is  not  touched  adversely 
by  anything  the  evolutionist  can  bring  to  bear.  So  we  may 
watch  the  battle  with  comparative  unconcern.  Still  those  who 
choose  to  enter  into  the  fray  ought  to  be  well  armed.  Wherefore 
we  deprecate  the  lecturer's  advice  to  the  clergy,  "  that  at  times 
the  pulpit  should  show  that  it  is  not  afraid  of  these  topics.'' 
Perhaps  there  is  more  call  for  us  to  prove  our  wisdom  than  our 
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courage.  Even  Mr.  Cook,  with  his  abounding  information,  ap- 
pears to  run  some  needless  risks.  We  do  not  quite  like  the 
look  of  this  highly  applauded  challenge 

**  If  evolutionists  Cftn  b7  selectiTe  breeding  produoe  from  the  sftme  stodc  two 
▼arietiiee  so  widely  differing  that  their  oroesing  would  produoe  sterile  liybrids, 
then  I  will  say  that  they  have  scientifie  right  to  fill  up  by  deduction  the  gaps  in 
the  direct  evidence  of  evolution,  and  not  till  then."    (p.  68.) 

The  gap  upon  which  interest  is  concentrated  is  that  between 
apes  and  men. 

Under  one  view,  the  lecturer  might  feel  secure.  For  the 
challenge,  with  proper  preamble,  amounts  to  this :  You  evolu- 
tionists assert  that  in  the  course  of  an  unknown  but  very  great 
number  of  years,  and  under  prolonged  changes  of  conditions 
and  circumstances,  the  descendants  of  certain  individuals  of 
common  parentage  have  varied  divergently  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  some  cases  they  will  not  inter-breed,  and  in  others 
where  they  do  the  offspring  is  commonly  sterile.  Now  show 
me  this  experimentally,  take  two  stocks  from  the  same  parent 
and  produce  in  a  few  years  what  you  say  is  the  result  of  very 
many,  and  then  I  will  accept  your  deduction  that  apes  and  men 
came  originally  from  a  common  stock.  But  yet  this  may  be 
hazardous.  We  should  not  like  to  declare  that  this  gap  may 
be  considered  as  deductively  bridged  whenever  the  descendants 
of  two  plants  of  the  same  parentage  shall  have  acquired  such 
diflference  of  constitution  that  they  fail  reciprocally  to  fertilize 
each  other,  or  in  which  the  fertilization  results  in  impotent 
progeny.  There  are  said  to  be  plants  in  cultivation  which  are 
sterile  or  all  but  sterile  to  their  own  pollen  but  fertile  with  that 
of  a  related  species.  There  are  said  to  be  wild  plants  around 
us  in  which  if  we  take  two  individuals  exactly  alike  they  will 
only  imperfectly  interbreed.  There  are  all  gradations  between 
the  complete  fertility  and  complete  sterility  of  hybrids.  So 
that,  if  gardeners  were  to  undertake  to  breed  to  points  of  infer- 
tility, we  should  not  wonder  if  in  some  instance  they  brought  it 
to  pass. 

Finally  we  are  not  well  assured  about  the  lecturer's  definition 
of  a  species :  "  a  real  species  will  be  conterminous  with  the 
outermost  limits  of  ascertained  variability."  This  is  implied  to 
be  a  new  definition.     As  in  the  more  obvious  sense  it  is  not,  it 
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may  be  meant  to  bear  a  sense  which,  when  the  breeders  have 
done  their  work,  may  prove  disagreeable.  Still,  as  before,  it 
seems  to  afford  a  safe  and  ingenious  shelter  under  which  to 
aaj:  '*  grant  me  this  definition  and  I  will  stand  with  established 
science  on  the  fact  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  any 
real  species,  thus  defined,  has  ever  been  transmuted  into 
another  species."  For  however  wide  the  difference  between 
any  two  forms  may  be,  whenever  the  gap  is  bridged  over  from 
form  to  form  by  intermediates,  contemporary  or  fossil,  it  will 
thereby  follow  from  the  definition  that  the  forms  aforesaid  are 
of  one  species.  Therefore  there  has  been  no  transmutation  of 
species,  only  the  limits  of  variation  have  been  extended.  But 
60  equally,  when  the  breeder  has  met  the  challenge  thrown  out, 
and  thereby  entitled  the  evolutionist  to  fill  a  certain  gap  by 
deduction,  only  the  limits  of  variation  of  species  have  been  ex- 
tended across  the  chasm,  and  the  man  and  the  ape  are  shown 
to  be  of  one  species.  If  we  must  choose  between  the  two,  we 
prefer  the  hypothesis  and  the  logic  which  are  satisfied  with  a 
Urmore  remote  relationship. 

In  serious  earnest  we  think  that  this  production  is  not  one 
for  orthodoxy  to  be  proud  of,  and  that  it  is  best  to  declare  this 
opinion  plainly,  and  promptly.     Liberavi  animam  meam. 


VOL.  XXXVIL 
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Abticlb  XI.— why  should  WE  GIVE  OUR  SYMPATHY 
TO  RUSSIA  IN  THE  PRESENT  WAR? 

History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  from  the  beginning  of  their  Empire 
to  the  present  time.  By  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy,  M.A. 
(late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon).  First  American  edition  from 
the  new  revised  English  edition.  New  York :  Henry  Holt 
k  Company.     1877.     12mo,  xvi,  658  pp. 

Among  the  Turks.  By  Cyrus  Hamlin.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.     1878.     12mo,  878  pp. 

The  Arabs  and  the  Turks.  Their  origin  and  history,  their  relig- 
ion, their  imperial  greatness  in  the  past,  and  their  condition 

,  at  the  present  time,  with  chapters  on  the  other  non-Christian 
tribes  of  Western  Asia.  By  Edson  L.  Clark.  Boston: 
Congregational  Pablishing  Society.     1876.     12mo,  326  pp. 

Turkey.  By  James  Baker,  M.A.,  Lieut-Colonel  Auxiliary 
Forces.  Formerly  Eighth  Hussars.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  k  Co.     1877.     8vo,  xii,  495  pp. 

Egypt  as  His.  By  J.  C.  McCoAN.  With  a  map,  taken  from 
the  most  recent  survey.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  k  Co. 
1877.     8vo,  XV,  417  pp. 

Russia.  By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  M.A.,  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  k  Co.     1877.     8vo,  xiii,  620  pp. 

In  the  fifth  century,  at  the  time  that  the  Western  Empire 
was  crumbling  to  destruction,  the  Roman  legions  in  Gaul  were 
withdrawn,  and  that  ancient  province  was  left  to  become  the 
prey  of  whichever  of  the  neighboring  warrior-chiefs  should  be 
able  to  appropriate  its  broad  fields  to  themselvea  At  this 
period,  Gaul  was  one  of  the  ''  sick  men"  who  just  then  abounded 
in  Europe;  and  three  nations,  the  Visigoths  on  the  south,  the 
Burgundians  on  the  east,  and  the  Franks  on  the  northeast,  were 
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eagerlj  awaiting  the  time  when  they  could  enter  upon  the 
disposition  of  his  effects.  The  leaders  of  society  in  Gaul  were 
then  the  Bishops  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  as  they  scanned 
the  future,  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  was  better  for  the  interests 
of  religion  and  /civilization  that  their  country  should  come 
under  the  sway  of  the  Franks,  heathen  as  they  were,  than  under 
the  Burgundians  or  the  Visigoths,  although  they  were  nominally 
Christian.  They  thought  that  they  discerned  in  those  fierce 
tribes  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  make-up  of  a  great  people, 
and  in  the  confidence  that^-they  could  graft  the  Christian 
religion  upon  their  wild  barbaric  virtues,  they  threw  their  all- 
powerful  influence  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Franks,  and 
Gaul  became  France. 

The  "  sick  man"  of  modem  Europe  is  Turkey.  The  question 
which  is  being  fought  out  on  the  Danube  is  whether  the 
nominally  Christian  people  of  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
world  shall  remain  the  vassals  of  a  few  thousands  of  barbarian 
Osmanli  Turks,  or  whether  they  shall  come  under  the  sway 
of  that  great  Northern  Power,  whose  manifest  destiny  as  a 
nation  it  seems  to  be  to  play  the  most  conspicuous  part  in 
carrying  civilization  through  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Asia. 

The  sympathies  of  the  American  people  are,  without  doubt, 
with  the  Russians.  In  the  case  of  many,  this  is  nothing  more 
than  the  result  of  the  friendly  feeling  which  has  long  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  Our  interests,  as  yet,  have  never 
come  into  conflict ;  and,  it  would  seem  as  if  for  a  long  time  to 
come  there  is  no  probability  of  their  clashing.  The  Russians, 
under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  that  if,  as  is  very  possible, 
they  should  be  at  any  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  England, 
the  friendship  of  a  great  commercial  nation  like  the  United 
States  would  be  of  value,  have  always  shown  a  disposition  to 
maintain  close  relations  with  us,  and  the  friendly  feeling  which 
they  have  manifested  has  been  reciprocated,  so  that  undoubtedly 
many  persons  here  would  give  their  sympathies  to  Russia,  in 
any  war  in  which  she  might  engage,  whether  she  was  right  or 
wrong. 

But  most  persons  in  this  country  are  influenced  by  other  con- 
siderations. They  regard  the  absorption  of  a  large  part  of  the 
territory  of    Turkey  by  Russia  very  much  as  the  Christian 
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Bishops  of  Gaul,  Id  the  fifth  century,  regarded  the  ambitioos 
designs  of  the  Franks.  They  do  not  look,  it  is  trae,  with 
unmingled  satisfaction  upon  the  government  of  Russia,  or  her 
religion,  or  her  policy.  But  like  those  Christian  Bishops,  thev 
think  they  discern  in  the  inhabitants  of  those, northern  regions 
the  elements  of  a  great  people.  They  believe  that  they  are  to 
have  a  future ;  that  great  things  are  in  store  for  them  ;  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  Asia  is  to  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  their  efforts  to  propagate  it  These  views,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  many  persons  have  not  been  always  held  in  a  very 
intelligent  way,  but  under  their  influence  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  conviction  here  has  long  been  that  it  is  desirable,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  civilization,  that 
the  double-headed  eagle  should  supplant  the  crescent  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  sooner  the  better. 

This  conviction,  we  think,  will  be  strengthened  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  books  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  Article ;  and  as  they  have  all  been  recently  published,  we 
will  give  a  brief  description  of  them  before  proceeding  further. 

The  first  book  in  the  list  is  a  "  History  of  ike  Ottoman  Turks^ 
from  the  beginning  of  Hieir  Empire  to  th-e  present  foW,"  by  Sir 
Edward  S.  Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  and  well 
known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  a  book  called  **  The  fif- 
teen decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  from  Marathon  to  Water- 
loo." The  volume  before  us  was  originally  published  in  Eng- 
land in  1854.  It  is  founded  on  the  very  elaborate  work  of  Von 
Hammer,  the  book  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  gave  the  results  of  thirty  years  of  study  and  of  his 
personal  observations  during  a  long  residence  in  the  East. 
Von  Hammer's  History,  as  originally  published  in  Pesth,  made 
ten  thick  and  closely  printed  volumes.  Mr.  Creasy  claims  that 
although  he  has  relied  on  this  great  work  for  the  largest  share 
of  his  materials,  his  book  is  no  abridgment,  but  an  independ- 
ent work.  Besides,  Von  Hammer  brings  the  history  of  Tur- 
key down  only  to  the  Peace  of  Kainardji,  in  1774.  Mr.  Creasy, 
in  this  second  edition  of  his  History,  besides  revising  the  whole 
throughout,  has  continued  the  history  down  to  the  present  time, 
or  to  November,  1876.  He  gives  a  chronological  account  of 
the  progress  of  Turkish  affairs  in  the  reigns  of  the  different 
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Saltans, — ivQin  Othman  I.  to  the  present  head  of  the  Ottoman 
government,  Abdul  Hamid  IL     He  does  not  attempt  any  eth- 
nological discussion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Turks,  but 
begins  his  history  with  the  appearance  in  Asia  Minor,  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  a  band  of  some  four  hun- 
dred warriors  with  their  families,  who  were  journeying  west- 
ward from  Khorassan,  and  Armenia,  and  the  upper  streams  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  under  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Ertoghrul. 
This  emir  never  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Ico- 
niam.     His  son,  Othman,  however,  asserted  bis  independence 
in  1299,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  though 
none  of  his  successors  assumed  the  name  of  Sultan  till  1892. 
Mr.  Creasy  first  traces  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Turkish  power 
from  the  time  of  the  Emir  Othman,  who  began  to  reign  in  1288, 
to  1452,  when  that  power  was  firmly  established  in  Constanti- 
nople.   During  this  period  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
as  the  result  of  the  military  organization  early  given  to  the 
tribe,  the  city  of  Brusa  was  captured  in  1826.     Then  Nicea  fell. 
Soon  the  Dardanelles  were  crossed,  and  a  lodgment  was  made 
on  European  soil.     Adrianople  was  captured,  and  the  Turks 
were  continuing  to  reduce  province  after  province  under  their 
sway,  when  in  1402,  in  their  turn,  they   were   nearly  over- 
whelmed by  the  Mongols  under  Tamerlane.     But  the  check 
which  they  received  proved  only  temporary,  and  under  Mo- 
hammed II  they  made  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Constantino- 
ple   From  the  time  of  this  event  to  the  accession  of  Solyman, 
the  Magnificent,  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years,  the  empire 
kept  on  its  course  of  rapid   growth.     Solyman   (1519-1566), 
was  the  contemporary  of  Charles  V  of  Germany,  Francis  I  of 
Prance,  and  Henry  VIII  of  England.     In  the  long  line  of  Sul- 
tans, he  is  the  most  conspicuous.     No  one  can  read  the  story 
of  his  reign   without  admiration  for  his  abilities,  and  for  the 
magnanimity  which  characterised  his  actions.     All  the  nations 
of  Europe  gazed  with  apprehension  on  his  power.     Kdmer,  in 
his  tragedy  of  "Zriny,"  well  makes  Solyman  say  of  himself: 

"  I  have  lived  for  aU  time—of  that  Tm  oonacioiis — 
And  on  the  immortal  stars  have  knit  my  fame. 
I  had  sabdned  the  world,  had  I  been  bom 
Sole  hero  of  my  age.    My  toil  was  harder. 
My  oentury  was  rich  in  mighty  spirits, 
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And  many  and  strong  were  they  who  strove  with,  me. 
I  soom  the  name  of  Fortune's  favorite. 
With  resolute  force  I  wrung  from  destiny 
What  had  to  fond  entreaties  been  denied." 

But  this  reign  of  Solyman  marks  the  culminating  point  of 
power  and  grandeur  ever  attained  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
With  his  son,  Selim  II,  began  the  era  of  decline.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Sultans  who  shrank  from  leading  the  armies  of 
Islam.  The  conspiracies  of  the  seraglio  began  now  to  influ- 
ence Turkish  policy.  The  military  organization  of  the  Janis- 
saries began  to  lose  its  eflSciency,  and  under  the  vigorous  blows 
of  Sobieski,  Montecuculi,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and 
Prince  Eugene,  the  power  of  the  empire  was  gradually  weak- 
ened till  at  last,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wars  which  were  ter- 
minated by  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz  (1699),  it  had  fallen  so  low 
that  from  that  time  forth,  all  serious  dread  of  its  military 
power  ceased  in  Europe.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a  period 
of  accelerated  disaster  and  downfall.  Turkey  was  now  in- 
volved in  almost  constant  warfare  with  Russia,  which  Power 
was  seeking  to  wrest  from  her  some  of  her  most  valuable  prov- 
inces. The  contest  went  on,  with  varying  fortune,  till  at  last 
by  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  (1774),  the  dissolution  of  the  Em- 
pire may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  At  all  events,  it  has 
been  since  kept  in  existence  by  the  western  nations,  only  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  exigencies  of  European  diplo- 
macy. According  to  Von  Hammer,  Turkey  was  really  by  that 
Treaty  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  Russia.  The  subsequent 
Treaties  of  Jassy  (1792),  and  of  Adrianople  (1829),  mark  the 
successive  stages  by  which  the  "  sick  man*'  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  point  of  dissolution,  till  at  last  the  opposing 
armies  of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  are  facing  each  other,  while 
the  civilized  world  awaits  the  result.  The  whole  account  of 
these  varied  and  important  events  is  compressed  by  Mr.  Creasy 
into  a  little  over  five  hundred  duodecimo  pages.  It  will  intro- 
duce many  persons  to  scenes  which  have  all  the  attraction  of 
novelty ;  and  even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  Turkey,  as  they  have  studied  them  in 
their  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  various  western  nations, 
will  find  a  new  and  unexpected  interest  as  they  now  read  this 
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account  of  them  in  a  history  where  their  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  made  the  principal  object 

The  second  book,  whose  title  is  prefixed  to  this  Article,  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  story  of  personal  reminiscences,  by  Rev.  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  who  went  from  this  country  in  1887  to  be  a  mission- 
ary of  the  "  American  Board''  in  Constantinople,  and  who  has 
had  an  actual  residence  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  thirty-six 
years.  Dr.  Hamlin's  own  observations,  and  the  accounts  which  - 
he  gives  of  events  in  recent  Turkish  history  which  he  received 
himself  from  eye  witnesses  have  such  an  air  of  reality  about 
them,  that  the  book  may  be  read  with  advantage  in  connection 
with  the  later  chapters  of  Mr.  Creasy's  History.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  we  mean,  we  mention  the  story  which  he  heard 
from  Cheliby  Yorgaki,  '*  merchant  of  the  palace"  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1808,  when,  during  the  storming  of  the 
palace,  Selim  IIL  and  Mustapha  lY,  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
life  of  Mahmoud  EL  was  only  saved  by  the  devotion  of  a  servant 
who  concealed  him  in  an  oven  till  the  fighting  was  over.  This 
account,  related  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  time,  gives  the 
reader  a  vivid  impression  of  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  then 
enacted  in  the  palace  which  can  be  obtained  from  no  mere  his- 
tory. The  reader  will  also  be  struck  with  the  practical  ability 
displayed  by  Dr.  Hamlin  in  meeting  all  the  difficulties  that 
beset  him  as  a  missionary  in  Constantinople  and  that  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  erection  of  Robert  College,  which  now 
stands  as  a  monument  of  his  perseverance  and  of  his  enlarged 
viewa  The  book  has  a  special  value,  besides,  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  question  which  is  proposed  in  the  title  of  the  present  Article, 
as  Dr.  Hamlin  has  given  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in 
these  later  years  in  Turkey  in  the  way  of  reform.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  hour  is  whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  there  has 
ever  been  a  movement  of  this  kind  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
snch  as  will  justify  the  hope  that,  if  it  is  left  to  itself,  it  will 
ever  attain  to  a  respectable  degree  of  civilization,  and  cease  to 
be  an  incubus  on  the  Christian  people  who  are  kept  in  vassalage 
under  its  despotic  sway,  and  whose  attempts  to  improve  their 
condition  it  persistently  represses.  Dr.  Hamlin  is  an  avowed 
friend  of  Turkey,  and  has  undoubtedly  presented  all  the  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  that  can  be  given. 
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The  book  of  Bev.  Edson  L.  Clark— ^Ae  Arabs  and  the  Turks 
— carries  the  reader  over  ground  upon  which  neither  of  the 
authors  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  has  ventured.  The 
present  volume  is  only  the  first  part  of  a  more  extended  work, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  speedily  follow.  Mr.  Clark  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Arab  race.  He  describes 
briefly  the  reformation  of  Mohammed ;  the  rapid  spread  of  his 
religious  views ;  the  fortunes  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades 
at  Damascus,  and  of  the  Abbassides  at  Bagdad ;  the  appearance 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  rise  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mahmoud,  the 
Gaznevide ;  the  empire  of  Togrul  Beg,  and  the  Sultans  of  the 
House  of  Seljftk ;  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  set  on  foot 
the  Crusades ;  the  formation  of  the  Carismian  Kingdom  in  Asia 
Minor ;  and  then  its  destruction  by  the  Mongols  under  Ghengis 
Khan.  Here  we  are  brought  to  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Creasy 
commences  his  history.  It  was  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  Caris- 
mian Elingdom,  that  one  of  the  obscure  tribes,  of  which  it  was 
composed,  led  by  an  Emir,  of  the  name  of  Ertoghrul,  sought 
service  under  the  Sultan  of  Iconium ;  and  his  son,  Othman, 
after  gaining  his  independence,  founded  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Of  Colonel  Baker's  description  of  modern  Turkey  we  have 
not  space  to  speak  in  detail  It  is  a  charming,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  book,  by  a  former  English  army  officer,  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  country  and  has  been  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
has  become  a  landed  proprietor  there.  The  book  is  partly  his- 
torical, and  partly  a  record  of  personal  adventures.  There  are 
descriptions  of  a  visit  made  to  the  monasteries  at  Mt  Athos, 
of  a  journey  through  the  plains  of  ancient  Macedonia,  of  a 
ride  across  the  Balkans,  and  of  a  visit  to  the  distilleries  of 
the  Attar  of  Boses  at  Kesanlik  There  are  also  carefully  pre- 
pared chapters  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  various  races 
of  people  who  compose  the  population  of  European  Turkey — 
the  Slaves;  the  Bulgarians;  the  Greek;  the  Albanians;  the 
Crimean  Tartars,  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  themselves.  There 
are  some  valuable  chapters  on  Turkish  history,  ancient  and 
modern.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  is  the 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  actual  working  of  the  present 
government,  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
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present  Turkish  government  will  be  said  by  this  amiable 
Tarkophile. 

We  ha^e  mentioned  also  the  title  of  a  valuable  book  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  McCoan — Egypt  as  it  Is,  The  dependence  of  the  country, 
which  controls  the  Suez  Canal,  on  the  Porte,  is  little  more 
than  nominal ;  yet,  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  what  is  called 
the  "Eastern  question,"  the  Power  which  holds  the  key  to 
India  may  yet  play  a  very  important  part  This  book  pre- 
sents so  much  information  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
things  in  that  country,  at  the  present  time,  that  it  ought  to 
receive  careful  attention.  But  the  reader  will  hardly  be 
reminded,  as  he  turns  over  its  pages,  that  Mr.  McCoan  is  dis- 
coursing of  '^the  land  of  the  Pyramids."  The  topics  which 
interest  him  are  the  administration  of  the  Khedive,  his  finan- 
cial measures,  and  his  projects  of  reform.  He  limits  himself 
to  giving  just  that  information  about  the  railways,  the  tele- 
graphs, the  harbor  works,  the  Suez  canal,  the  manufactories, 
the  agriculture,  the  commerce  of  the  Egypt  of  to-day,  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  anywhere  else. 

We  have  placed  also  in  connection  with  these  books,  which 
treat  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  single  work  on  Bussia ;  that  of 
Mr.  Wallace  (620  octavo  pages),  which  has  been  before  the 
public  only  a  few  months,  yet  has  become  widely  known  by 
its  merits.  The  author  speaks  the  Russian  language,  and  has 
had  the  advantage  of  a  residence  of  several  years  in  that  coun- 
try, the  constitution  of  whose  society  he  has  so  well  described. 
The  space  at  our  command  will  allow  us  only  to  say  that  this 
work  is  specially  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
capacities  of  the  Bussian  people  for  a  higher  civilization  ;  and 
for  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  progress  which  they  are 
making  in  this  direction ;  which,  if  it  goes  on,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  them  at  no  very  remote  period  to  a  point 
where  their  attainments  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  most  favored  Western  nations 

We  have  called  attention  to  these  books  which  have  thus 
been  so  very  briefly  and  inadequately  characterized,  because, 
altboogh  some  of  them  a>e  written  by  professeil  friends  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  they  all  bear  convincing  testimony  to  the 
{act  that  this  Power  stands  to-day  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
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the  progress  of  civilization  throughout  the  East.  The  Chris- 
tian populations  everywhere  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  are 
prevented  from  making  those  eiEForts  for  improvement,  which, 
under  a  different  government,  they  would  soon  be  eager  to  put 
forth. 

We  have  only  space  to  say  that  it  appears  from  these  books 
that  the  Ottoman  Turks  are,  to-day,  substantially  the  same 
cruel  and  barbarous  people  that  they  were  when  they  made 
their  first  appearance  in  history.  Mr.  Creasy  tells  us  that  six 
hundred  years  ago,  Ertoghrul,  as  he  traveled  from  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  through  Asia  Minor,  with  his  four 
hundred  and  forty  horsemen,  came  in  sight  of  a  field  of  battle, 
in  which  two  armies  were  striving  for  the  mastery.  Without 
knowing  who  the  combatants  were,  or  the  nature  of  their  quar- 
rel, he  charged  with  his  warriors  upon  the  larger  host,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  When  his  son  Othman  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  was  entering  upon  his  path  of  conquest,  his 
uncle,  the  aged  Dundar,  who  had  fought  in  all  the  campaigns 
of  seventy  years  with  his  father,  endeavored  to  dissuade  him. 
'^  Enraged  at  the  caution  of  the  grey-headed  man,  Othman 
spoke  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  shot  his  old  uncle  dead 
upon  the  spot"  Under  Orchan,  the  son  of  Othman,  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  Tschendereli,  a  regular  army 
of  trained  soldiers— called  Janissaries — was  created,  entirely 
composed  of  Christian  children,  who  were  forced  to  adopt  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  A  thousand  of  the  finest  boys  from 
among  the  Christian  captives  were  selected  each  year,  subjected 
to  the  severest  discipline,  taught  the  most  implicit  obedience, 
and  carefully  educated  to  be  soldiers.  Von  Hammer  calculates 
that  at  least  half  a  million  of  Christian  youths  have  thus,  dur- 
ing the  past  five  hundred  years,  been  made  **  first  the  helpless 
victims,  and  then  the  cruel  ministers"  of  the  Ottoman  Power. 
"  This  military  brotherhood  grew  up  to  be  the  strongest  and 
fiercest  instrument  of  imperial  ambition  which  remorseless 
fanaticism,  prompted  by  the  most  subtle  state-craft,  ever 
devised  upon  earth."  Now  this  blood-thirsty  spirit  which 
was  displayed  by  Ertoghrul,  by  Othman,  by  Orchan  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  corps  of  Janissaries  has  been  exhibited  during 
all  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Turks ;  and,  although  it  has 
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not  been  so  often  exhibited  during  the  past  fifty  years,  the 
Bulgarian  massacres  of  1876  testify  that  it  is  their  charac- 
teristic to-day. 

It  appears  further  that,  wherever  the  Ottoman  Turks  have 
established  themselves,  they  have  been  everywhere  a  blight  on 
the  country.  They  overran  highly  cultivated  countries  which 
at  the  time  were  ruled  by  Mohammedan  princes,  and  every- 
where civilization  has  retrograded,  and  many  of  those  coun- 
tries to-day  have  been  reduced  under  their  sway  to  desolation. 
Mr.  Alison,  the  historian,  says :  "  In  the  level  country,  where 
the  horsemen  of  the  Osmanlis  have  found  it  easy  to  extend 
their  ravages,  and  the  Pashas  their  oppression,  the  human 
race  has  in  many  places  wholly  disappeared ;  and  the 
mournful  traveler,  after  traversing  for  days  together  the 
richest  plains,  studded  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  now  left 
without  a  single  inhabitant,  has  repeatedly  expressed  a  dread 
of  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  human  species  in  the  very 
garden  of  nature,  the  place  in  the  world  best  adapted  for  its 
reception." 

Again,  the  Ottoman  Turks  have  never  assimilated  them- 
selves with  the  people  whom  they  have  subdued.  They  have 
remained  a  separate,  exclusive,  governing  class,  the  unpro- 
ductive masters  of  a  subject  people.  We  have  heard  it  stated, 
on  what  we  suppose  to  be  good  authority,  that  the  total 
Osmanli  population  in  European  Turkey  outside  of  Constanti- 
nople is  not  more  than  60,000.  The  Mohammedans  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  are  Slaves,  and  of  the  same  race  with  the  Chris- 
tian rajahs.  It  is  this  handful  of  Osmanlis  who  for  centuries 
have  kept  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  in  a  state  of  the 
most  oppressive  bondage. 

It  would  seem  further  as  if  these  people  were  incapable  of 
any  higher  civilization,  or  of  pursuing  successfully  the  voca- 
tions and  professions  of  civilized  society.  They  possess  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  world,  and  yet  Constantinople  depends 
for  bread  on  Alexandria,  Odessa,  and  Galatz.  They  have  in 
their  mountains  an  unlimited  supply  of  iron  and  coal  and 
every  species  of  mineral  wealth,  yet  there  is  no  enterprise  to 
make  it  available  They  have  no  mechanical  ability.  Even 
Dr.  Hamlin  declares  that  the  degree  of  civilization  and  "  the 
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mental  fibre/'  that  can  bear  the  strain  which  mechanical  progress 
would  impose,  are  "  not  to  be  found  among  them."  An  intelli- 
gent traveler  says :  "  They  have  neither  diligence,  intelligence, 
nor  forethought  No  Turk  is  an  improving  landlord,  or  even  a 
repairing  landlord.  When  he  has  money  he  spends  it  on 
objects  of  immediate  gratification.  His  most  permanent  invest- 
ment is  a  timber  palace,  to  last  about  as  long  as  the  builder. 
His  only  professions  are  shopkeeping  and  service.  He  can- 
not engage  in  any  foreign  commerce,  as  he  speaks  no  language 
but  his  own.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  Turkish  house  of  busi- 
ness, or  of  a  Turkish  banker  or  merchant  or  manufacturer.  If 
he  has  lands  or  houses,  he  lives  on  the  rent ;  if  he  has  money, 
he  spends  it,  or  employs  it  in  stocking  a  shop,  in  which  he  can 
smoke  or  gossip  all  day  long.  The  only  considerable  enter- 
prise in  which  he  ever  engages  is  the  farming  of  some  branch  of 
the  public  revenue.  They  use  the  most  mischievous  means  to 
prevent  large  families  They  kill  their  female  children ;  the 
conscription  takes  oflF  the  males ;  and  they  disappear.  The 
only  memorial  of  what  was  fifty  years  ago  a  populous  Turkish 
village  is  a  wasted  burial-ground,  now  unused." 

The  causes  of  this  lamentable  state  of  things  throughout  the 
Ottoman  Empire  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain. 

We  may  say,  briefly,  that  these  people  came  originally  of  a 
bad  stock,  and  they  have  never  got  rid  of  their  wild  barbarian 
blood.  Mr.  Clark  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  they  must  be 
merged  and  lost  in  other  races  before  they  can  rise  to  the  order 
and  enduring  prosperity  of  a  true  civilization." 

Then,  till  lately,  the  government,,  under  which  they  have 
lived,  has  been  an  absolute  despotism.  The  lives  and  property 
of  even  the  highest  officials  in  the  State  have  been  for  cen- 
turies at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice  of  the  Sultan.  A  deposed 
vizier,  if  suflTered  to  live,  which  is  a  case  hardly  supposable, 
sank  back  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  common  people ;  and 
the  lowest  slave  might  be  raised  at  once  to  the  most  important 
office  of  trust. 

The  universal  and  hopeless  d^radation  of  woman  has 
ensured  the  degradation  of  the  whole  race. 

The  way,  also,  in  which  the  people  have  maintained  a  belief 
in  the  absolute  predestination  by  God  of  all  events,  good  and 
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bad,  ba8  indaced  an  apathy  which  has  made  anything  like 
progress  in  civilization  a  hopeless  thing.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  comfort  and  health,  the  Ottoman  Turk,  as  a  general  thing, 
will  not  take  the  simplest  precautions  to  protect  himself  from 
suffering  and  disease.  Witli  perfect  resignation,  he  will  endure 
ei'ery  inconvenience  and  meet  even  death  itself  with  the  excla- 
mation "  God  is  j  ust !"  "  It  is  written  !'*  •'  Kismet  dur  /"  "  It 
is  Fate." 

Now  we  are  gratified  to  know  that  Dr.  Hamlin,  whose  opin- 
ioD  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  discerns  signs  of  progress 
among  these  people.  I.  He  says  that  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Janissaries,  the  era  of  confiscation  and  death,  without  trial, 
has  passed  away.  The  Sultan — one  of  whose  titles  is  the 
Auniiar,  or  the  blood-letter — has  renounced  the  right,  which 
was  formerly  accorded  to  him,  of  putting  fourteen  people  to 
death,  daily,  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.  Every  man 
accused  of  crime  is  now  entitled  to  a  public  trial ;  and,  even 
ii  he  is  convicted,  the  confiscation  of  his  goods  does  not  follow. 

IL  Increased  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  education.  In 
1861,  there  were  12,500  Moslem  schools,  with  half  a  million  of 
students  ;  and  this  number  has  since  greatly  increased. 

HL  European  law,  in  the  form  substantially  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  has  been  introduced  into  the  courts  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Mohammedan  Coda 

IV.  Religious  liberty  has  been  gaining  ground.  A  Moham- 
medan can  now  profess  the  Christian  faith  without  fear  of 
being  put  to  death  by  the  government,  although  he  still  runs 
^me  risk  of  mob  violence. 

V.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  condition  of  the  empire  is 
at  its  worst,  yet  there  are  some  signs  of  material  progress. 

VI  The  government,  though  still  very  6ppressive  towards 
itB  Christian  subjects,  has  removed  some  of  their  disabilities, 
and  is  beginning  to  admit  them  to  a  share  in  the  high  offices  of 
State. 

These  are  truly  encouraging  signs.  But  even  Dr.  Hamlin  is 
forced  to  admit,  that,  although  there  is  a  party  among  the 
Turks  themselves  in  &vor  of  reform  and  progress,  the  great 
force  which  is  carrying  forward  these  changes  is  the  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Empire. 
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He  says :  "  No  traveler  in  Turkey  can  fail  to  notice,  in  pass- 
ing from  a  Turkish  to  a  Christian  village,  low  as  the  civilization 
of  both  may  be,  that  some  signs  of  growth  and  progress  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Christian  village,  which  will  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  the  Moslem."  He  says,  too,  that  the  Christian  popula- 
tion is  steadily  gaining  on  the  Moslem  population  ;  so  that  it 
has  nearly  doubled  within  this  half  century,  while  the  Moslem 
population  is  stationary.  Encouraged  by  this  fact,  he  feels 
that  there  is  an  inscrutible  force  at  work  within  the  empire 
itself,  which  will  in  time  change  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  Christians  and  their  Ottoman  masters  without  any  foreign 
intervention.  His  prescription,  therefore,  for  the  *'  sick  man" 
is  **  Peace— Time — and  Education." 

Now  if  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  established  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  globe,  where  they  were  living  by  themselves,  a 
homogeneous  people,  we  might  be  disposed  to  think  well  of 
this  "  prescription."  But  the  fact  is  far  diflTerent  They  have 
been  well  characterised  as  an  *^  army  of  barbarians  encamped 
on  European  soil"  They  are  depriving  a  country  rich  in 
every  description  of  material  wealth  of  all  the  advantages  of 
modem  enterprise.  They  interpose  themselves  as  an  obstacle 
on  one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  world's  commerce.  Hold- 
ing the  key  to  all  Central  Asia,  they  prevent  the  progress  of 
civilization  among  the  people  who  inherit  those  vast  regions, 
and  who  are  going  to  ruin  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes  that  have  operated  so  disastrously  in  Turkey.  If  a 
barbarian  Power  was  established  at  New  Orleans,  and  held 
Anglo-Saxons  in  similar  subjection,  and  blocked  up  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  that  great  highway  of  traffic  between 
the  North  and  the  Oulf,  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  tramp 
of  the  sturdy  soits  of  the  prairies  would  be  heard  as  they 
moved  on  their  way  to  expel  the  intruder,  to  liberate  an 
enslaved  people,  and  to  open  a  passage  to  the  sea  ? 

The  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  Bussia  is  through 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont  St  Petersburg  is  block- 
aded by  ice  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  The  ports 
on  the  Baltic  are  utterly  insufficient  for  the  trade  of  a  great 
nation.  All  the  navigable  rivers  of  Bussia  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  channel  of  her  commerce  is  past  Oonstanti- 
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nople.    Who  can  wonder  that  the  men  of  the  steppes — those 

prairie-men  of  Western  Europe — are   bent  on   removing   the 

obstacle  which  has  so  long  impeded  their  road  to  the  markets 

of  the  world  ? 

The  Russians,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  all  that  we 
could  wish.  They  are  still,  in  many  respects,  a  semi-barbarous 
people.  But,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Franks  were  heathen, 
aDd  as  a  people  the  wildest  of  the  wild ;  and  yet  the  Chris- 
tian Bishops  of  Gaul  hailed  their  approach.  Wild  as  they 
were,  they  recognized  in  them  the  destined  apostles  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  work  of  converting  them  from  heathenism  went  on 
slowly,  but  they  did  not  despair.  After  a  time,  Olovis  was  in- 
daced  to  marry  Clothilde,  a  Christian  princess,  and  was  so 
far  interested  by  her  in  the  Christian  religion  that  he  allowed 
his  first  child  to  be  immersed  in  baptism.  But  when  the  child 
took  cold  in  consequence  and  died,  he  renounced  with  indig- 
nation what  he  deemed  so  unprofitable  a  religion.  It  was 
not  till  long  after,  at  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  when  the  fortune 
of  the  day  seemed  going  against  him,  that  he  remembered 
the  Saviour  to  whom  his  wife  ever  turned  in  prayer,  and 
amid  all  the  heat  of  the  conflict  promised  to  accept  the  Chris- 
tian religion  if  he  might  only  receive  divine  help  in  that  hour 
of  his  need.  Even  when,  with  his  warriors,  he  received  bap- 
tism at  Beims  from  St  Bemi,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
promising  convert,  for,  when  St.  Bemi  was  describing,  in 
pathetic  tones,  the  betrayal  and  execution  of  the  Saviour,  he 
jamped  up,  and  shouted :  "  Hua  I  If  I  had  been  there  with 
my  Pranks !"  Yet,  the  Christian  Bishops  were  right,  and  in 
the  train  of  the  savage  Franks,  since  called  ^^  the  eldest  sons 
of  the  Church,"  have  come  the  ripest  fruits  of  civilization  and 
Christianity. 

The  government  of  Bussia  is  still  a  despotism.  The  religion 
of  the  Greek  Church  is  of  a  very  low  type.  The  history  of 
the  Czars  is  a  sad  record  of  crime.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
in  the  long  record  of  Ottoman  cruelty  more  terrible  than  the 
story  of  the  massacre  after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Ismail, 
which  was  permitted  by  the  Bussian  General,  SuwarofT. 

Yet,  in  the  worst  of  times,  there  is  to  be  discovered  among 
the  people  of  this  Northern  Power,  a  capacity  for  civilization, 
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which  is  no  where,  and  at  no  time,  to  be  found  among  the 
Turks.  Catherine  TI.  is  called  the  "  Messelina  of  the  North." 
Yet,  "  she  protected  commerce,  excited  industry,  encouraged 
learning,  promoted  manufactures,  founded  cities,  dug  canals, 
developed  in  a  thousand  ways  the  wealth  and  resources  of  her 
country."  This  was  near  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Wallace 
in  his  admirable  work,  which  we  have  cited,  shows  what  pro- 
gress Bussia  has  made  since  her  day.  It  seems  to  be  the  des- 
tiny of  that  country  to  carry  Christianity  and  civilization 
throughout  Central  Asia;  but  to  accomplish  this,  she  must 
have  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  the  power  of  the  Sultan 
must  be  forever  destroyed. 

Dr.  Hamlin,  judging  from  the  past  history  of  Bussia,  has  a 
great  fear  and  distrust  of  her.  But  we  ask  in  her  behalf,  what 
Dr.  Hamlin  asks  for  the  Turks,  and  what  the  Christian  Bishops 
of  Gaul  were  willing  to  give  to  the  Franks — timel  If  the 
power  of  Bussia  is  extended  over  European  Turkey,  and  her 
territory  reaches  to  the  Mediterranean,  she  will  without  question 
feel  the  influence  of  the  new  conditions  of  her  existence.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  taught  us  how  in  the  past  she  has  known  how  to 
administer  her  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  members  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  Old  Bitualists,  even  Molokani,  Bomanists, 
and  Mohammedans  have  lived  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
She  will  know,  in  time,  how  to  adjust  herself  to  the  prejudices 
and  the  necessities  of  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Nestorians,  and 
Protestants. 

The  great  objection  in  Europe  to  the  absorption  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Turkey  by  Bussia  has  ever  been  the  supposed  dan- 
ger from  her  enormous  increase  of  power.  We  have  not  space 
to  show  how  little  reason  there  is  for  fear  on  this  score.  But 
we  may  say  that  the  prowess  of  the  Bussian  armies  in  the 
course  of  the  present  war  has  not  been  such  as  to  make  this 
objection  very  formidable.  Europe  breathes  freer  than  it  did 
two  years  ago ;  and  it  will  not  be  in  our  day  that  Bussia  will 
be  strong  enough  to  attempt  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  western  nations. 

Central  Asia  is  the  destined  field  of  her  operations,  and  it  is 
this  which  awakens  the  alarm  of  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain. 
They  fear  for  their  possessions  in  India.     But  it  will  be  a  long 
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time  before  BuHsia  will  be  in  a  position  to  interfere  with  that 
distant  country,  even  if  she  should  wish  to  do  so.  Nor  is 
England  always  to  hold  India  in  leading  strings ;  and,  by  the 
time  that  Russia  is  prepared,  if  ever,  to  interfere  with  the 
coantry  to  the  south  of  the  Himalayas,  her  native  populatiot), 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  independent,  and  able  to  manage  their 
own  affairs. 

England  is  too  keenly  sensitive  to  acquisitions  of  territory  by 
other  nations.  She  has  her  own  possessions  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  is  ever  ready  to  appropriate  to  herself  what- 
ever country  she  can.  We  are  not  unaware  that  she  has  her 
naval  stations  at  each  extremity  of  our  own  sea  board — ^at 
Hali^  and  at  the  Bermudas — so  that  she  can  keep  watch 
over  our  whole  Atlantic  coast,  and  be  ready  to  strike,  if  an}^ 
difficulty  should  ever  arise  between  the  two  countries.  But  our 
people  care  as  little  for  it  as  our  national  eagle  would  if  it  were 
conscious  of  being  watched  by  two  sparrows.  We  do  not  say 
it  in  any  boastful  or  unfriendly  spirit,  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
England  might  take  a  lesson  from  us  in  this  respect  and  with 
advantaga  We  feel  that  as  a  people  we  ought  to  be  linked 
closely  with  her  in  every  good  work.  We  could  hope  that  in 
the  interesis  of  civilization  and  religion  we  could  both  give  our 
sympathies  to  Russia  in  the  present  war  and  unite  in  wishing 
that  she  might  at  last  obtain  Constantinople.  Por  centuries 
Rossia  has  been  looking  with  eager  eyes  in  that  direction. 
Ivan  in.  in*  1472,  sought  out  Sophia,  the  heiress  of  Constantine 
Paleologtts,  the  last  Byzantine  Emperor,  and,  on  marrying  her, 
assumed  as  the  escutcheon  on  the  imperial  standard  the  double 
headed  eagle  of  Constantine  the  Great;  thus  announcing  his 
claim  to  Constantinople.  May  the  fall  of  Plevna,  the  tidings 
of  which  have  reached  us  as  these  pages  are  passing  through 
the  press,  be  an  augury  that  the  time  will  speedily  come  when 
this  double  headed  eagle,  the  old  symbol  of  Byzantine  power, 
shall  be  placed  once  more  by  Alexander  II,  the  successor  of 
Ivan,  over  all  the  fortresses  which  line  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
ms  and  the  Dardanelles. 

VOL.  XXXVII.  9 
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Abticlb  XII.— notices  OF  NEW   BOOKS. 

Memoirs  and  Lbttebs  of  Charles  Sumner.* — We  begin  our 
notice  with  an  expression  of  unqualified  satisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  biographer  has  performed  his  work.  By 
personal  intimacy  with  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  through  the 
papers  left  in  his  hands  as  a  literary  executor,  and  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  freely  the  surviving  associates  of  Mr.  Sumner,  who 
knew  him  in  his  earlier  days,  Mr.  Pierce  was  provided  with  ample 
materials.  The  task  of  digesting  these  multiform  materials,  how- 
ever, was  one  requiring  skill ;  and  this  has  been  exercised  in  a 
high  degree.  No .  painstaking  has  been  spared  in  the  effort  to 
supply  the  reader,  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  with  all  needed  refer- 
ences and  explanations.  Moreover,  the  work  is  distinguished  for 
the  impartiality  of  its  tone.  It  is  not  frigid  or  over-critical,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be ;  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
intellectual  deficienoes  or  moral  infirmities  of  Mr.  Sumner,  nor  is 
excessive  praise  bestowed  upon  him,  or  his  productions.  There 
is  a  measure  in  whatever  laudation  is  bestowed ;  and  there  is  a 
like  temperance  in  the  comiments  upon  individuals  towards  whom 
the  subject  of  the  Memoir  stood  in  a  relation  of  antagonism.  The 
author  has  not  been  mastered  by  his  materials,  or  carried  away 
by  admiration  for  his  friend.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  pieces  of  biographical  writing  which  has  'lately  fallen 
under  our  notice. 

The  memoir  closes  at  the  epoch  of  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
oration  on  the  True  Grandeur  of  Nations ;  that  is,  at  the  thresh- 
old of  his  entrance  upon  his  career  as  a  politician  and  statesman. 
Of  course,  the  unwritten  portion  of  his  career  is  the  most  deeply 
interesting ;  and  there  the  materials  must  be  rich  and  ample.  It 
may  be  too  soon,  however,  for  a  description  of  events  so  recent, 
in  which  persons  still  living,  or  only  lately  deceased,  must  figure 
conspicuously. 

The  memoir  opens  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Sumner's  familv. 
His  grandfather  was  an .  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war.  His 
father  held,  for  many  years,  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  Boston.     He 

*  Memovn  cmd  Letters  of  OharJea  Sumner,  By  Edward  L.  Pisbck.  2  vols. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1877. 
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was  a  man  of  sabstantial,  though  not  biilliaat,  merit.  Yoang 
Samner,  like  8o  many  Boston  boys,  was  trained  in  the  Latin 
School,  and  from  there  passed  into  Harvard  College.  He  was  a 
good  classic,  being  especially  fond  of  Latin ;  bat  he  hated  mathe- 
matics, and  he  showed  his  energy,  after  leaving  college,  in  back- 
ling  down,  of  his  own  accord,  to  the  study  of  geometry,  in  order 
to  make  ap  for  past  neglect.  His  literary  tastes  as  a  youth  were 
sufficiently  marked  to  attract  attention.  He  was  early  familiar 
with  geography,  and  read  many  historical  books.  Considering 
Mr.  Sumner's  coarse  in  life,  and  especially  his  anti-war  opinions, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  his  father  twice  made  the  attempt  to  place 
him,  when  a  boy,  in  a  military  school  It  was  not  until  after  his 
graduation,  when  he  became  a  law  student  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
fayorite  pupil  of  Story,  that  Mr.  Sumner  developed  fully  his 
Dative  intellectual  powers  and  tastes,  and  gave  promise  of  future 
dirtinction.  An  admirable  letter  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Stoiy  (p.  106  seq.) 
recalls  this  period  of  his  life,  and  contains  what  we  consider  a 
very  felicitous  characterization  of  him,  as  regards  a  number  of 
his  prominent  qualities.  Mr.  Story  refers  to  his  frankness  and 
sincerity, — traits  of  character  which  never  deserted  him ;  to  his 
being  an  indefatigable  and  omnivorous  student ;  to  his  familiarity 
with  Latin  authors,  and  with  the  facts  of  history  which  are  illus- 
trative of  their  lives.  He  was  eager  for  knowledge,  and  at  that 
time  was  without  vanity  or  ambition ;  being  only  earnest  to  satisfy 
bis  avidity  for  information.  His  moral  sense  was  high.  Mr. 
Sumner,  whatever  were  his  faults— -and  he  had  grave  faults — had 
a  strong  sense  of  justice ;  and  with  this  moral  feeling  was  asso- 
ciated a  fearless  nature.  If  his  fearlessness  sprang  partly  from  a 
spirit  of  self-assertion,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  marked  feature  of 
his  character.  Mr.  Story  touches  on  other  peculiarities  of  his 
friend.  His  judgment  in  respect  to  poetry  was  not  a  keen  one ; 
his  relish  for  it  was  an  acquired  rather  than  a  natural  taste.  He 
had  no  interest  in  games  or  athletic  sports.  He  was' scarcely  at 
ftll  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  women,  and  would,  at  any 
time,  desert  a  charming  lady  in  order  to  ask  questions  of  some 
Dr.  Dryasdust.  He  was  destitute  of  humor,  had  no  comprehen- 
^on  of  persiflage^  and  his  jests,  when  he  attempted  anything  of 
this  kind,  were  cumbrous.  Mr.  Story  really  presents  us  with  the 
picture  of  an  able  man,  with  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
literary  enthusiasm,  but  with  no  large  endowment  of  sentiments 
^with  the  exception  of  the  moral  sentiment — ^and  with  a  singular 
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want  of  humor,  and  the  perceptions  associated  with  it.  Such 
was  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  youth,  and  such  he  continued  to  be.  A 
certain  want  of  tact  which  belonged  to  him  in  his  public  career 
was  largely  the  result  of  the  peculiar  temperament  thus  described. 

For  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  law,  Mr.  Sumner  had  neither 
any  fondness,  nor  any  special  aptitude.  In  cases  which  involved 
high  moral  issues,  or  pertained  to  international  relations,  his 
interest  was  excited.  The  ordinary  routine  of  the  courts,  where 
his  legal  erudition  could  not  be  brought  into  use,  and  where 
quickness  and  sharpness  of  intellect  are  so  requisite,  failed  to 
furnish  for  him  any  attraction.  Whatever  Came  he  had  as  a  law- 
yer was  chiefly  derived  from  his  Reports  of  Cases,  his  Essays  in 
Reviews,  and  the  instruction  which  he  gave  in  the  Law  School  at 
Cambridge. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  determine  to  desert 
his  law  office,  when  he  was  beginning  to  get  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  a  long  time  abroad,  in  travel  and  study.  It 
was  a  bold  enterprise ;  considering  his  slender  pecuniary  means, 
a  hazardous  one.  It  was  a  movement  which  some  of  his  wisest 
friends  looked  upon  with  misgivings.  Provided  with  introductions 
from  Story  and  other  persons  of  distinction  in  this  country,  he 
had  access  to  many  interesting  persons,  and  to  much  distinguished 
society,  in  Paris  and  in  England.  This  gave  him  a  new  prestige 
on  his  return  to  Boston,  even  if  it  interfered  for  the  moment  with 
his  progress  in  his  chosen  profession.  This  residence  in  Europe 
was  an  indispensable  preparation  for  his  subsequent  career.  It 
widened  his  horizon,  gave  him  valuable  acquaintances,  enabled 
him  to  acquire  the  French  language,  and  qualified  him  to  act  his 
part  as  a  public  man  with  far  higher  intelligence  and  success.  It 
was  in  holiday  orations,  on  literary  and  festive  occasions — a 
sphere  in  which  Edward  Everett  had  won  brilliant  fame — that 
Mr.  Sumner  first  became  generally  known  as  an  orator.  Of  the 
literary  characteristics  of  these  productions  we  cannot  here  speak 
at  length.  The  impressive  figure  of  the  speaker,  his  sonorous 
tones,  his  philanthropic  principles,  his  literary  knowledge,  made 
them  popular.  He  never  attained  to  the  literary  finish  and  classic 
eloquence  which  belonged  to  the  addresses  of  Everett.  Mr. 
Sumner's  rhetoric  always  stuck  out.  There  was  a  stately  diction, 
a  copia  verborum^  a  redundance  of  literary  illustration,  a  some- 
what turgid  quality,  which  discerning  hearers  or  readers  could 
not  help  observing.     He  was  not  a  Greek,  either  in  the  complex- 
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ion  of  his  mind  or  in  his  style.  Mr.  Samner  was  never  addicted 
to  moderation  of  statement.  His  famous  Peace  Oration  laid 
down  an  extravagant  position  in  respect  to  the  nnlawfhlness  of 
war,  from  which  he  himself  actually,  if  not  avowedly,  receded. 
Its  defects  in  point  of  taste,  hie  audience  being  what  it  was,  Mr. 
Fierce  does  not  h^itate  to  admit. 

As  we  have  perused  this  memoir,  it  has  more  than  once 
occurred  to  us  how  much  Mr.  Sumner  was  influenced  by  two 
men,  Story  and  Channing.  Story's  fecundity  of  thought  and 
illustration,  the  peculiarly  Ciceronian  quality  in  his  mind,  in  his 
style,  and  in  the  direction  of  his  activity,  fell  in  with  Mr.  Sumner's 
natural  temperament  and  talents,  and  infused  itself  into  his  nature. 
With  this  quality  was  mingled  that  philanthropy  of  sentiment 
which  characterized  Channing,  and  gave  tone  to  so  many  active 
minds  which  were  under  his  influence.  The  slavery  controversy 
was  a  fleld  in  which  both  these  elements  in  Mr.  Sumner's  charac- 
ter and  education  were  called  out  Xo  the  full  extent.  We  can 
bonor  his  truthfulness,  independence,  large  acquisitions,  and  sub- 
nantial  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  while  we  are  not  blind 
to  the  faults  which  detracted  from  the  symmetry  of  his  mind  and 
character,  and  lessened  the  merit  of  his  oratorical  efforts.  The 
unflinching  courage,  when  courage  was  the  one  thing  most  needed, 
with  which  he  confronted  the  Slave  Power  in  its  strongholds  at 
Washington, — a  courage  which  showed  itself  not  only  in  flery 
declamation  against  the  slaveholding  system  and  its  advocates, 
but  also  in  suffering  for  the  cause  which  he  served,  will  secure  for 
him  a  high  and  lasting  distinction  in  the  records  of  American 
history.  He  was  faithful  to  his  convictions  when  men  whom  in 
bis  childhood  he  had  been  wont  to  revere  for  their  exalted  talents 
and  statesmanship,  faltered,  or  yielded  to  the  seductive  hopes  of 
personal  advancement.  There  was  a  foundation  for  Mn  Sumner's 
eminence  in  the  virtues  of  his  character,  as  well  as  in  his  abilities, 
learning,  and  culture ;  and  if  he  was  not  the  wisest  of  our  public 
men,  he  was  one  of  the  most  steadfast  and  honest. 

Rbv.  L.  W.  Bacon's  Church  Papers.* — While  residing  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  Americans 
sojourning  there — ^not  to  speak  of  other  avocations  in  which  he  was 
Qsefol  to  the  Christian  public — Mr.  Bacon  collected  and  put  in 

♦  Church  Papers.  Sundry  Essays  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Church  and  Chris- 
tian Society.  By  Leonabd  Woolskt  Bacon.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
London:  Triibiier  ft  Go.    1877. 
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print  the  Essays  which  comprise  this  little  volame.  In  his  preface, 
he  undervalues  both  their  merit  and  their  attractiveness.  In 
felicity  and  force  of  diction,  and  in  almost  all  the  elements  which 
constitute  literary  power,  their  excellence  is  marked.  Mr.  Bacon 
is  never  dull  The  most  abstract  discussion  is  enlivened  by  flashes 
of  wit,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who  appreciates  a  fresh 
and  manly  presentation  of  thought,  is  never  suffered  to  flag.  Nor 
is  Mr.  Bacon's  treatment  of  his  themes  characterized  by  a  superfi- 
cial brilliancy.  It  is  full  of  ideas,  the  product  of  sound  reflection, 
and  of  a  familiarity  not  only  with  books,  but  with  men  and 
things.  Persons  who  have  learned  to  relish  a  tame  and  spiritless 
handling  of  religious  topics  are  likely  to  be  startled  by  the 
incisive  vigor  and  outspoken  frankness  which  belong  to  these 
productions.  But  the  kind  of  awakening  which  they  are  adapted 
to  produce  on  such  minds  cannot  but  prove  salutary.  The  first 
of  the  articles  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  the  church,  relates  to 
what  the  author  terms  ''  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  current  Con* 
gregationalism,''  which  he  finds  to  be  the  practical  adoption  of 
the  social-compact  theory  of  government — long  ago  exploded  in 
the  field  of  politics — in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  church  is  regarded  as  a  man-made  institution,~~as  a  club,  the 
constitution  and  rules  of  which,  including  the  terms  of  admission 
and  expulsion,  may  be  just  what  a  majority  happen  to  prefer. 
Mr.  Bacon  has  here  brought  out  a  real  fallacy,  and  a  mischievous 
one,  which  underlies  the  practice  of  meddlesome  church  discipline, 
the  imposition  of  elaborate  creeds  upon  communicants,  and  various 
other  evils,  some  of  which  he  specifies,  and  comments  upon  with 
a  caustic  criticism.  One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  Es8ay8  in 
the  first  division  is  **  the  Confessions  of  a  High  Churchman,"  All 
who  are  capable  of  being  diverted  by  the  religion  of  "  flexions, 
and  genuflexions,  and  man-millinery,''  should  read  this  pleasant, 
but  most  destructive  review  of  an  ecclesiastical  novel.  It  fairiy 
sparkles,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  good  points.  We  fancy 
that  an  author,  if  disposed  to  be  amiable,  must  himself  enjoy  a 
chastisement  so  deftly  administered.  The  Article  on  "  Church  and 
Temperance" — one  of  the  series  on  the  Relations  of  the  Church 
with  modem  society — is  a  very  able  inquiry  into  the  principles 
and  methods  which  are  adopted  by  temperance  advocates,  the 
zeal  of  whom  is  not  always  according  to  knowledge.  We  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  very  best  contributions  which  the  American 
press  has  furnished,  towards  an  enlightened  view  of  the  questions 
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cooneoted  with  the  Temperance  Reform.  The  fluttering  which  it 
closed  in  certain  quarters,  on  its  first  publication,  was  a  testimony 
to  its  eflectiveneas.  It  was  a  case  where  the  arrows  hit  the  mark. 
We  wish  that  our  space  allowed  us  to  present  passages  in  proof  of 
the  justice  of  the  commendation  which  we  have  expressed  respect- 
ing this  juicy  little  volume.  We  should  have  do  fear  that  our 
jadgment  would  awaken  dissent  from  the  side  of  thoughtful  and 
cultivated  readers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  author,  who  is  once 
more  in  his  own  country,  bringing  with  him  the  knowledge 
derived  from  a  loDg  residence  abroad,  will  not  let  his  pen  rust  for 
want  of  use.  We  may  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Bacon 
inscribes  bis  book  to  the  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  Rev. 
George  B.  Bacon  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  a  gentleman  whose  genial 
Christian  character,  elevated  tone,  and  various  accomplishments 
endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  whose  services  to  the 
Chareh  deserve  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

Db.  Schatf's  "  Cbbsds  of  Cheibtbni>om.'** — The  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Schaff 's  work  begins  with  a  brief  dissertation  on  creeds  in 
general,  in  which  their  value  and  use  are  set  forth,  and  a  classifi- 
cation of  them  is  presented.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  "  (Ecumenical  Creeds," — the  Apostles',  the  Nicene, 
the  Creed  of  Chalcedou,  and  the  Athanasian  Symbol  A  similar 
investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds,  the 
Creeds  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  of  minor  sects,  fills  the 
remainder  of  the  volume.  The  second  and  third  volumes  com- 
prise the  documents  themselves  in  the  original  languages,  accom- 
pained  by  English  translations.  The  work  supplies  a  real  want 
of  theological  scholars.  There  is  no  such  general  collection  of 
creeds  in  print.  They  are  here  brought  together  in  an  accurate 
teit,  and  in  a  convenient  form.  The  original  matter  which  Dr. 
Schaff  has  furnished  supplies  the  most  important  information 
which  the  student  needs,  respecting  the  history  of  the«various  con- 
fessions. There  is  a  fair  and  liberal  treatment  of  all  theological 
parties,  and,  in  various  instances,  Dr.  Schaff  has  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the  different  religious 
denominations.  The  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  are 
copious,  and  sufficient  to  guide  the  student  io  further  researches. 
Altogether,  this  publication  is  a  highly  useful  addition  to  the 
means  of  study  in  the  field  of  historical  and  doctrinal  theology. 

♦  Thi  Creeds  of  Christendom^  wUk  a  History  and  Critieai  Notes.  By  Phujp 
Schaff,  D.D^  LL.D.    In  three  volumee.    New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers.    1817. 
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Sbrhons  of  Thomas  Stabr  Kino.*— Thomas  Starr  King — or, 
simply,  Starr  King,  as  the  people  loved  to  call  him,  that  crisp, 
scintillating  name  seeming  to  befit  the  man, — was  as  brilliant  a 
lecturer  as  the  American  platform  has  produced,  yet  less  than 
fourteen  years  since  his  death  have  made  him  scarcely  more  than  a 
tradition  with  most  of  the  frequenters  of  popular  lyceums.    He 
has  one  monument  in  the  history  of  California,  which  his  patriotism 
and  eloquence  did  so  much,  in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  to 
keep  true  to  the  Union  in  the  late  war,  and  another  in  the  '^  White 
Hills"  of  New  Hampshire  which  he  explored  and  described  with  so 
much  enthusiasm,  and  where  one  peak  bears  his  name,  and  yet 
another  and  earlier  in  the  hearts  of  his  Boston  parishioners.  None 
who  knew  or  heard  him  can  have  forgotten  the  buoyancy  and 
warmth  and  illumination  of  the  orator  and  the  man.    It  is  time 
that  for  others  his  gifts  should  be  shown  and  appreciatively  esti- 
mated in  enduring  and  accessible  forms.    This  volume  gives  us 
twenty-two  of  his  discourses,  with  the  promise  of  other  compila- 
tions both  of  discourses  and  lectures.     It  is  enriched  by  a  Memoir 
from  Mr.  Whipple's  well  known  pen,  marked  by  his  usual  discrim- 
ination and  felicity,  with  the  added  fei*vor  of  a  personal  fnend, 
and  an  engraved  portrait  from  which  the  youthful,  earnest  eyes  of 
the  preacher  seem  to  look  out  on  us,  though  without  that  dilation 
which  impressed  us  the  only  time  we  conversed  with  him  and 
which  no  fixed  lines  can  give.     The  sermons  cannot  be  all  that 
his  utterance  made  them ;  we  miss  the  charm  of  his  look  and 
voice ;  yet  they  suffer  less  from  this  loss  than  the  printed  words 
of  most  speakers  who  attract  the  masses  as  he  did.     One  sees  here 
the  clear  fresh  thought,  the  gentle  play  of  imagination,  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  intuitions  as  compared  with  logical  processes, 
the  love  of  nature,  the  reverence  and  tenderness,  the  broad  sym- 
pathies and  fervid  aspirations,  the  flow  and  animation  of  style 
often  rhythmical,  that  made  him  a  favorite  preacher  in  Boston, 
and  afterwaA*ds  so  great  a  power  in  California  when  the  national 
crisis  quickened  him  to  the  culmination  of  his  life  though  it  had 
scarcely  reached  its  noon.     We  are  the  more  interested  in  reading 
his  sermons  as  we  remember  going  to  hear  him  preach  in  Hollis 
Street  Church  after  hearing  him  lecture,  and  how  it  seemed  to  us 
that  for  platform  purposes,  having  selected  a  suitable  subject,  he 
compacted  and  condensed,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  *^  boiled  down" 

*  CkrisUanity  and  Humanity :  a  series  of  sermons  by  Thoxas  Stabb  Knre. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  EDWm  P.  Whu^plb.  Boston :  James  B.  Oc^^ood  k 
Go.     1877.     ISmo,  4S0  pp. 
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several  discourses  into  one  lecture,  using  also  a  freedom  which  bis 
reverence  somewhat  restrained  in'  the  pulpit.  Yet  we  should  not 
wonder  if  in  his  case,  as  in  Mr.  Beecher's,  many  who  heard  him 
often  preferred  the  naturalness  and  ease  of  the  sermons  to  the 
greater  elaboration  in  the  lectures. — Mr.  King  was  the  son  of  a 
Universalist  minister,  and  was  first  in  charge  of  a  church  of  that 
order,  from  which  he  passed  by  a  transition  not  violent  but  we 
rappose  not  then  common,  to  th6  Hollis  Street  Unitarian  church 
iu  Boston.  These  sermons  are  practical  in  the  sense  of  not  being 
controversial  (though  some  such  may  be  expected  in  another 
volnme),  and  as  far  as  doctrinal  implications  regarding  Christ  are 
concerned,  we  should  complain  only  of  what  is  not  affirmed  rather 
than  what  is  denied.  Though  a  Unitarian  the  author  must  be 
recognized  as  of  the  higher  grade,  perhaps  the  highest.  The  per- 
sonality of  God  and  the  reality  of  communion  between  Him  and 
the  human  soul  and  of  the  divine  help  imparted,  were  evidently 
among  his  favorite  doctrines,  and  without  any  sinister  design  he 
spoke  of  our  Saviour  not  only  with  profound  reverence  but  in  a 
manner  we  must  reckon  remarkable  for  a  Unitarian,  even  one  may 
saj  inexplicable  unless  he  held  Him  to  be  truly  and  properly 
divine,  whatever  he  might  further  say  of  a  Trinity.  Thus  among 
the  extracts  made  in  the  Memoir  from  an  unpublished  sermon, 
*^  he  speaks  of  God  as  an  Infinite  Christ."  And  he  says,  '*  GU>d 
became  human  then,  and  the  extent  of  our  Christianity  is  measur- 
able now  by  the  fulness  of  our  faith  that  God  is  an  Infinite 
Christ*'  (Memoir,  p.  62).  Here  is  not  the  Trinity  of  the  Creeds, 
hat  here  is  language  which,  if  fairly  weighed,  the  author  could 
scarcely  use  of  any  created  being.—  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Starr 
King  went  through  no  collegiate  course  but  was  a  "  dry  goods 
clerk"  in  his  youth,  and  yet  obtained  for  himself  his  fine  and  broad 
culture,  became  a  preacher  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  wrought 
his  diversified  work  as  a  preacher  and  a  patriot,  in  Boston  and  in 
San  Francisco,  in  a  life  of  forty  years.  How  mucB  more  the 
question  what  a  young  man  may  become  and  may  do  in  the  world 
turns  upon  his  quality  than  upon  his  lot. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  remember  Mr.  King's  slight  figure  will 
the  better  relish  a  quaint  instance  Mr.  Whipple  gives  us  of  the 
attraction  in  his  war-speeches  for  the  rudest  Californians,  when 
"a  tall  r6ugh  miner  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  crowd,  who  was 
listening  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  nudged  his  shorter  companion 
and  exclaimed : — '  I  say,  Jim,  stand  on  your  toes  and  get  a  sight 
of  him  1  why,  the  boy  is  taking  every  trick  I' " 
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President  Stuktbv ant's  **  Ecx)NOinc8,  ob  the  SciBNCfB  of 
Wealth."* — Dr.  Sturtevant  has  been  for  several  years  a  teacher 
of  political  economy  in  Illinois  College  to  saccessive  classes  of 
stndents,  and  has  found  so  many  deficiencies  in  the  treatises  on 
the  science  of  Political  Economy,  that  he  has  been  led  to  attempt 
something  better ;  especially  in  the  way  of  definition  and  logical 
precision.  In  this  book  he  discusses  the  varions  topics  which 
make  ap  the  science  of  political  economy,  with  a  freshness  and 
vigor  which  are  very  interesting.  The  subjects  of  value,  of 
money,  of  monopolies,  of  free  trade  and  protection,  of  wages,  of 
strikes,  of  labor-saving  machines,  of  rent,  taxation,  etc,  are  all 
treated  with  directness  and  force  of  argument.  He  bases  the 
science  which  he  expounds  on  this  single  law  of  nature,  ^'  Every 
man  owns  himself  and  all  which  he  produces  by  the  voluntary 
exertion  of  his  own  powers."  This  leads  him  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  freedom  in  trade;  to  oppose  all  monopolies,  except 
patent  rights ;  and  all  strikes  and  combinations ;  and  to  advocate 
the  unrestrained  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
he  claims  cannot  be  successfully  restricted  by  arbitrary  rules. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  Dr.  Sturtevant's  previous  training 
in  metaphysical  studies  should  compel  him  to  use  some  of  the 
same  methods  of  reasoning  in  the  science  of  economics.  We  think 
this  is  BO,  and  that  this  fact  may  explain  some  of  the  metaphysics 
in  this  treatise.  This,  however,  hardly  detracts  from  the  merit  of 
the  book.  Evidence  everywhere  appears  that  the  author  thinks 
his  own  thoughts,  and  if  the  arguments  are  not  always  new,  they 
are  interesting  because  they  are  presented  fresh  as  they  come 
from  his  mind. 

We  think,  however,  that  our  author  is  not  always  successful  in 
his  definitions.  For  instance,  he  defines  wealth  to  be  '^  anything 
which  can  be  owned  and  exchanged  for  an  equivalent."  This 
definition,  he  says,  *'  embraces  all  human  powers  to  adapt  the 
materials  of  the  world  to  the  satisfaction  of  human  desire  by 
voluntary  effort.  A  man  can  exchange  his  power  to  produce  such 
changes  for  a  day,  for  a  year,  for  a  life-time,  for  so  many  dollars 
or  for  so  much  of  any  other  desirable  thing  as  may  be  agreed  on 
between  himself  and  the  other  party  to  the  exchange."  This 
definition  evidently  includes  the  powers  of  the  soul,  mind,  and 

♦  Eoanomiea,  or  (he  Science  of  WeaUh.  By  Jullak  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  lUinois  College,  and  Ex-President  of  the  same. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  182  Fifth  Avenue.     1877. 
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body ;  the  soul,  for  a  man  who  loves  his  work  will  accomplish 
more  than  one  who  works  merely  at  a  task ;  the  mind,  for  a  man's 
thoughts  must  be  given  to  his  work ;  and  the  body;  for  the  mus- 
cular force  must  be  the  efficient  oanse. 

Our  anthor  thinks  this  definition  will  be  objected  to,  because  it 
embraces  in  one  genus  wealth  and  the  powers  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. Our  objection  is  not  to  the  definition,  but  that  by  his  ex- 
planation he  makes  it  include  powers  and  faculties  which  cannot 
be  exchanged.  When  the  author  of  this  treatise  contracted  with 
his  publisher  for  this  volume,  he  did  not  contract  for  so  much 
interest  felt  in  the  subject,  for  so  much  thought  bestowed  on  it, 
or  for  so  many  strokes  of  the  pen  ;  he  contracted  for  the  results  of 
all  this,  and  exchanged  the  result  for  dollars  or  some  other  desirsr 
ble  thing.  The  powers  of  soul  and  mind  and  body  by  which  he 
accomplished  this  result  are  not  susceptible  of  exchange.  He  has 
not  parted  with  them.  He  has  them  still.  The  lawyer,  who  re- 
ceives a  fee  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  legal  opinion  in  an  im- 
portant case,  is  not  paid  for  so  much  thought  bestowed,  or  even 
for  80  many  hours  or  days  of  time,  but  for  the  material  advantage 
which  is  anticipated  from  his  opinion.  It  leads  to  confusion  of 
ideas  to  say  that  a  man  owns  himself  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  owns  that  which  he  produces. 

Again,  if  a  man^s  power  of  thought  is  wealth  which  can  be 
exchanged,  by  what  process  would  he  change  it  for  another  man's 
power  oi  thought  ?  Clearly  it  is  the  material  only  and  not  the 
immaterial  which  can  be  exchanged,  save  in  a  metaphysical  sense. 
This  material  is  all  that  the  definition  without  the  explanation  cov- 
ers. The  notion  of  a  man's  owning  himself,  in  the  meaning  which 
political  science  attaches  to  the  idea  of  property,  appears  again 
and  again  in  the  work,  and  in  our  view  weakens  the  strength  of 
the  arguments. 

Our  author  objects  to  the  expression  "Political  Economy," 
because  it  suggests  the  idea  that  "  the  object  of  the  science  is  to 
promote  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  whereas  it  is  universal,  as  broad 
as  humanity."  A  little  farther  on  he  limits  the  province  of  the 
science  in  this  remarkable  way :  "  The  question  which  to  a  great 
extent  writers  have  had  in  mind  is,  how  may  a  nation  grow  rich? 
We  claim  that  the  true  question  is  how  may  men  grow  rich? 
How  may  any  man  of  any  nation  increase  in  wealth  most  rapidly  ?" 
Surely  if  the  province  of  political  economy  is  with  individual  mfen 
and  their  several  ways  of  money-making,  it  can  hardly  claim  to 
be  a  science. 
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It  has  been  usual  with  writers  on  political  economy  to  divide 
all  accumulated  wealth  into  two  portions,  one  comprehending  all 
that  which  is  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  desire,  the  other  that 
which  is  devoted  to  the  farther  production  of  wealth.  For  the 
purpose  of  greater  clearness  and  definiteness,  our  author  discards 
this  distinction,  and  by  his  logic  is  driven  to  regard  ^^  all  human 
beings  as  laborers,  even  the  healthy  new-bom  infant  and  the  man 
decrepit  with  old  age.'^  This,  too,  seems  more  metaphysical  than 
practical. 

We  will  not  pursue  these  criticisms  further.  The  chapters  on 
^' money"  and  ^*  credit"  are  admirable,  as  are  those  on  the  mutual 
relation  of  "  capital "  and  "  labor."  The  conclusions  are  sound 
and  are  sustained  in  an  attractive  and  convincing  way.  Could 
this  book  be  circulated  among  all  classes  of  readers,  it  would  do 
much  to  enlighten  the  people  on  many. questions,  in  the  correct 
solution  of  which  they  have  a  practical  interest. 

Herder's  Works.* — The  neglect  that  has  overtaken  Herder 
is  in  singular  contrast  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  early  part  of  his 
career.  In  1767,  just  after  the  first  edition  of  the  *' Fragments  in 
regard  to  modem  German  Literature"  anonymously  published, 
Lessing  wrote :  "  Whoever  may  be  the  author,  he  is  at  any  rate 
the  only  one  for  whom  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to  publish  my 
ideas."  Three  years  later,  when  the  sensitive  and  famous  young 
author  was  staying  at  Strasburg,  Goethe  met  him  and  under  bis 
guidance  learned  to  know  Rousseau  and  the  English  ballad-poetry, 
wrote  some  of  his  most  spirited  and  perfect  lyrics  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  Faust.  When  in  1776,  Herder,  having  been  appointed 
court  preacher  at  Weimar,  moved  thither  and  was  brought  into 
relations  with  the  literary  society  there,  his  friends  hoped  that  he 
had  reached  the  true  center  for  activity  and  fame.  He  wrote 
indeed  with  the  old  fervor  and  scope,  endeavoring  to  comprehend 
and  encompass  the  voices  of  all  countries  and  all  ages.  Perhaps 
the  very  breadth  of  his  studies  necessitated  fragmentary  work. 
He  may  be  compared  to  Odin  in  the  halls  of  Utgardaloki  strag- 
gling to  drain  at  a  single  draught  the  horn,  whose  small  end  is 
connected  with  the  sea.  Three  times  he  essayed  it,  and  each  time 
an  impression  was  made ;  the  level  was  lowered,  but  the  exhaust- 

.*  Herder'a  SammfUche  Werke^  HeraaBgegeben  von  Bbbithabd  Suphak.  Krster 
und  Zweiter  Band.  64S  and  386  pp.  Berlin:  Weidmannflche  Buchhandlung. 
1877. 
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less  sea  remained.  Herder  certainly  did  much  toward  encompass- 
ing the  literatures  of  the  world  and  what  he  gained  entered  as  a 
ionic  and  a  stimulant  into  the  thought  of  his  nation.  Had  he 
given  impulse  and  direction  to  no  other  genius  than  that  of 
Goethe,  he  would  be  worthy  of  profound  study.  How  deeply 
Goethe  honored  him  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  after  Herder's 
Tain  and  sensitive  nature  had  become  estranged  from  all  the 
great  writers  of  Germany  except  Jean  Paul  (Richter  maintained 
pleasant  relations  with  him  to  the  end),  and  even  Goethe  had 
felt  his  chilling  behavior  if  not  the  sharp  sting  of  his  criticism, 
BO  epigram  of  the  hundreds  that  Goethe  wrote  was  aimed  at  his 
old  friend.  But  not  Goethe  alone,  the  German  thinkers  of  his 
time  and  of  all  subsequent  time  have  had  more  or  less  of  Herder 
in  them.  Wolf,  the  champion  of  what  Herman  Grimm  calls  *'*'  a 
fatal  hypothesis,"  Lachniann,  Wolfs  apostle,  Wilmanns,  Lach- 
mann's  successor,  represent  b  philological  literature  one  outgrowth 
of  Herder's  influence.  Of  writers  not  German,  Macaulay  and 
Henri  Martin  in  history,  Darwin  in  natural  science,  and  Bushnell 
in  theology,  came  first  or  last  under  the  influence  of  Herderism, 
if  not  of  Herder.  And  yet  there  has  been  no  complete  edition 
poblished  since  1827,  and  that  the  Cotta  edition,  is  both  faulty 
and  incomplete.  A  few  scholars  have  gone  to  him,  the  fountain 
bead  of  much  modern  movement,  but  most  have  been  willing  to 
take  their  Herderism  (perhaps  they  have  never  known  how  much 
modem  movement  is  its  outcome)  at  secondhand  from  the 
works  of  those  who  have  labored  in  the  spirit  of  his  thoughts. 
Hi8  aim  was  the  culture  of  humanity.  That  aim  was  not  missed 
tnd  ^Might,  love,  life,"  represented  by  the  words  that  Carl  August 
had  engraved  upon  his  monument,  have  radiated  from  his  genius 
ever  rince,  as  well  as  before  his  death.  But  it  has  been  in  hidden 
ways,  ways  unknown  to  the  many.  But  now,  near  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  widest  sovereignty,  and  of  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Weimar  life,  the  scholars  of  Germany  are  receiving  a 
new  edition  of  his  works.  It  is  to  be  in  thirty-two  octavo  volumes, 
in  clear  type,  on  fine  paper,  and  is  to  comprehend  all  the  com- 
pleted pieces  (not  sketches)  that  can  be  traced  to  his  pen. 
Bernhard  Suphan,  an  eminent  scholar  and  a  successful  student  of 
Herder,  is  the  editor.  He  and  Haym  have  detected  in  the  two 
newspapers,  for  which  Herder  wrote  in  1764-6-6,  pieces  that  have 
not  before  been  known  as  Herder's.  Suphan  has  had  the  manu- 
scripts of  Herder  to  examine,  most  of  which  have  been  bought  by 
the  imperial  government  at  Berlin  for  his  use.    The  remaining 
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ones  have  been  loaned  to  him  by  Herder's  descendants.  From 
these  manuscripts  much  new  matter  has  been  introduced  into  the 
two  volumes  already  published.  Most  of  it  relates  to  Herder^s 
tirst  great  work,  the  "  Fragments."  Thus  of  the  not  quite  one 
thousand  pages  of  these  two  volumes  one-fourth  has  never  before 
been  part  of  any  collected  edition  of  Herder.  A  multitude  of 
mistakes  in  the  earlier  editions  have  been  corrected,  sometimes 
from  Herder's  usage.  A  good  illustration  of  the  worth  of  these 
latter  corrections  may  be  instanced  from  Herder's  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  first  collection  of  "  Fragments."  This  edi- 
tion was  printed,  but  not  published  in  Herder's  lifetime.  Herder's 
explanatory  name  for  the  "  Fragments"  was  "  Appendixes  to  the 
Letters  relating  to  the  most  recent  Literature."  In  the  preface 
referred  to,  he  says :  "  The  best  neighborhood  always  has  how- 
ever advantages  and  disadvantages — and  unfortunately  human 
convenience  becomes  aware  of  the  latter  sooner  than  of  the  former. 
And  so  has  also  my  neighboring  with  the  Literature-letters  be- 
come inconvenient  to  them,  to  myself^  and  possibly  also  to  my 
readers."  The  expression,  "  my  neighboring,"  is  in  this  edition 
^'  mein  Nachbarn,"  the  infinitive  used  as  a  substantive.  The  first 
complete  edition,  that  of  1805,  has  "mein^n  Nachbarn,"  which 
gives  no  possible  sense.  The  editions  of  1821  and  1827  have  the 
weaker  abstract,  ^^  meine  Nachbarschaft."  Doubtless  this  correct 
tion  is  to  what  Herder  wrote,  as  he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  in  one 
place  that  the  infinitive  may  be  used  in  German  as  in  English, 
substantively.  A  careful  comparison  has  also  been  made  between 
the  text  of  the  printed  works  and  the  manuscripts  as  far  as  they 
have  been  preserved,  and  scarcely  any  German  author  wrote  more 
legibly,  or  left  manuscripts  in  so  many  revisions.  Herder's  hand- 
writing had  at  one  time  a  magic  power  over  Goethe,  and  one  can 
almost  envy  Suphan  the  honor  of  following  a  work  through  its 
preliminary  sketch  and  subsequent  revisions  to  its  final  form  in 
the  fine  chirography  of  the  great  master. 

The  copy  of  -the  "  Fragments,"  preserved  now  in  the  library  at 
Riga,  in  which  Herder  made  annotations  for  the  second  edition, 
and  the  copy  with  similar  notes,  for  a  projected  third  edition, 
found  among  his  books  at  Weimar  after  his  death,  but  now  lost 
again,  according  to  which  Haym  made  deviations  in  the  two  edi- 
tions for  which  he  prepared  the  text  of  this  work,  both  have  re- 
cognition here  and  by  their  varying  readings,  given  as  footrnotes, 
help  to  exhibit  the  laborious  prooes8es  of  the  indefatigable  younsf 
author.     The  explanatory  notes  are  few,  but  contain  what  is  hidis- 
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peosable  in  the  way  of  references,  and  will  save  much  searching. 
The  order  of  the  volames  will  give  first  the  prose,  then  the  poetry, 
and  lastly  the  pieces  that  have  a  purely  ministerial  character. 
The  edition  is  dedicated  to  the  Weimar  princess,  who,  as  empress 
of  Germany,  lends  a  helping  hand  to  the  tardy  justice  that  is  ren- 
dered to  the  great  teacher  of  the  great  Goethe.  Though  the  little 
Weimar  court  is  relatively  far  less  important  than  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  as^o,  the  family  seems  likely  to  maintain  in  full  force 
its  honorable  relations  to  literature.  May  this  edition,  so  greatly 
needed,  so  instructive  in  regard  to  the  great  movement  in  Ger- 
man literature  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  so  full  in  its  first 
volames  of  the  secrets  of  Herder's  genius  and  unfolding  in  the 
author  that  development,  whose  idea  he  made  familiar  to  modern 
thoQght,  meet  with  the  welcome,  both  in  Germany  and  among  us, 
which  it  richly  deserves  I  May  it  revive  the  study  of  Herder  and 
help  to  place  his  name,  where  it  belongs,  with  the  foremost  men  of 
the  last  century ! 
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l^t  and  Letiera  of  Oeorge  Cabot ;  by  Henry  Cabot  LODChS. 
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Tab  last  days  of  the  Federalists  were  not  their  best  days. 
The  vigor  with  which  they  carried^  through  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  dignity  with  which  they  at  first 
administered  the  government,  seemed  to  desert  them,  as  they 
approached  what  Jefferson  and  his  friends  used  to  call  the 
'^Revolution  of  1800."  Personal  rivalries  and  misunderstand- 
ings among  their  leaders ;  unworthy  intrigues,  if  not  to  make 
Pinckney  President  instead  of  Adams,  yet  certainly  to  make 
Burr  President  instead  of  Jefferson  ;  bitterness  in  opposition^ 
which  almost  overcame  love  of  country ; — these  make  up  the 
miserable  chapter,  which  closes  the  history  of  a  great  party. 
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It  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  since  John  Quincy  Adams 
brought  forward  the  charge  that  some  of  the  leading  Federalists 
of  Massachusetts  were  and  had  long  been  plotting  the  secessioD 
from  the  Union,  of  the  Northern,  or  at  least  the  New  England, 
State&  The  many  additions,  of  late,  to  American  political 
biography,  and  the  growing  frankness  and  unreserve  with 
which  the  private  letters  of  a  public  man  are  now  published, 
almost  before  the  grave  has  closed  over  him,  have  placed  the 
present  generation  in  a  position  to  judge  intelligently  of  the 
truth  of  this  accusation.  That  it  was  not  without  some  founda- 
tion is  now  plain  ;  but  that  it  was  pressed  too  far  seems  hardly 
less  so. 

The  person  most  active  in  pushing  the  scheme  for  a  separa- 
tion seems  to  have  been  Timothy  Pickering.  Soured  by 
political  disappointments,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments,  when 
he  found  himself,  in  1808,  returned  by  Massachusetts  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
Jefferson  in  power. 

"Apostasy  and  original  depravity,*'  he  writes  to  George 
Cabot,  in  January,  1804,*  "are  the  qualifications  for  oflScial 
honors  and  emoluments,  while  men  of  sterling  worth  are  dis- 
placed, and  held  up  to  popular  contempt  and  scorn.  And  shall 
we  sit  still,  until  this  system  shall  universally  triumph  ?  until 
^ven  in  the  Eastern  States  the  principles  of  genuine  Federalism 
shall  be  overwhelmed?  .  .  .  This  is  a  delicate  subject 
The  principles  of  our  Revolution  point  to  the  remedy — a 
separation.  That  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  without  spill- 
ing one  drop  of  blood,  I  have  little  doubt  One  thing  I  know, 
that  the  rapid  progress  of  innovation,  of  corruption,  of  oppres- 
sion, forces  the  idea  upon  many  a  reflecting  mind 

The  people  of  the  East  cannot  reconcile  their  habits,  views,  and 
interests  with  lliose  of  the  South  and  West.  The  latter  are 
beginning  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  .  .  .  Some  Connecti- 
cut gentlemen  (and  they  are  all  well  informed  and  discreet) 
assure  me  that,  if  the  leading  Democrats  in  that  State  were  to 
get  the  upper  hand  (which  would  be  followed  by  a  radical 
change  in  their  untoriUen  constitution),  they  should  not  think 
themselves  safe,  either  in  person  or  property,  and  would  there- 
*  Lodge's  Li/e  of  George  Oabotf  p.  337. 
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fore  immediately  quit  the  State.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  practi- 
cability of  a  long  continued  union.  A  Northern  confederacy 
would  unite  congenial  characters,  and  present  a  fairer  prospect 
of  public  happiness;  while  the  Southern  States,  having  a  simi- 
larity of  habits,  might  be  left  ^  to  manage  their  own  alTairs  in 
their  own  way.'  If  a  separation  were  to  take  place,  our  mutual 
wants  would  render  a  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse 
inevitable.  ...  I  believe,  indeed,  that  if  a  Northern 
confederacy  were  forming,  our  Southern  brethren  would  be 
seriously  alarmed,  and  probably  abandon  their  virulent  meas- 
area  But  I  greatly  doubt  whether  prudence  should  suffer  the 
connection  to  continue  much  longer.  ....  The  proposition 
would  be  welcomed  in  Connecticut;  and  could ^e  doubt  of 
New  Hampshire?  But  New  York  must  be  associated:  and 
bow  is  her  concurrence  to  be  obtained  ?  She  must  be  made  th^ 
centre  of  the  confederacy.  Vermont  and  New  Jei*sey  would 
follow  of  course,  and  Rhode  Island  of  necessity.  Who  can  be 
consulted,  and  who  will  take  the  lead  ?" 

Many  were  consulted,  but  no  one  was  found  ready  to  lead, 
who  was  able  to  lead.  Mr.  Cabot  sent  this  letter  of  Pickering 
to  Fisher  Ames,  and  talked  it  over  with  Chief  Justice  Parsons 
and  Stephen  Higginson ;  but  it  met  with  sympathy,  rather  than 
approval.*  In  Connecticut,  apparently,  the  project  was  received 
with  greater  favor  than  in  Massachusetts.  Judge  Reeve,  the 
founder  of  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  a  brother-in-law  of 
Aaron  Burr,  committed  himself  to  it,  unreservedly. 

**Ihave  seen  many  of  our  friends,"  he  writes  to  Senator 
Tracy,  in  February,  1804,t  **and  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  most 
that  I  have  beard  from,  believe  that  we  must  separate,  and  that 
this  is  the  most  favorable  moment  The  difficulty  is,  how  is 
this  to  be  accomplished  7  I  have  heard  of  only  three  gentlemen, 
as  yet,  who  appear  undecided  upon  this  subject." 

Burr  was  understood  to  entertain  similar  sentiments,  as  also 
did  Governor  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  and  Senator  Plumer  of 
New  Hampshire.  Griswold  writes  at  length  to  Oliver  Wolcott, 
in  March,  1804,:|;  on  the  subject  of  Burros  views ;  looking  to  him 
as  probably  the  best  man  around  whom  to  rally  the  "Northern 

*  Adam^  New  Bn^kmd  FederaUam,  p.  353.  f  Life  of  Odbot,  p.  442. 

X  AdMM^  Kmo  Bn^^amd  FtderaUtm,  pp.  354,  356,  35T. 
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interest,"  but  complaining  that  he  found  his  expression  of  his 
purposes  rather  Delphic.  *^  I  have  no  hesitation  myself/'  he  adds, 
''in  saying  that  there  can  be  no  safety  to  the  Northern  States, 
withotU  a  separation  from  the  confederacy.  The  balance  of  power 
under  the  present  government  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
Southern  States ;  nor  can  that  balance  be  changed  or  destroyed. 
....  The  question,  then,  is,  Can  it  be  safe  to  remain  under  a 
government,  in  whose  measures  we  can  have  no  effective 
agency?  ...  With  these  views,  I  should  certainly  deem  it 
unfortunate  to  be  compelled  to  place  any  man  at  the  head  of 
the  Northern  interest,  who  would  stop  short  of  the  object,  or 
would  only  use  his  influence  and  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Confederacy,  as  it 
now  standa  Tf  gentlemen  in  New  York  should  entertain  sim- 
ilar opinions,  it  must  be  very  important  to  ascertain  what  the 

ultimate  objects  of  Colonel  Burr  ara If  we  remain 

inactive,  our  ruin  is  certain.  Our  friends  will  make  no  at- 
tempt^  alona  By  supporting  Mr.  Burr,  we  gain  some  support, 
although  it  is  of  a  doubtful  nature  and  of  which,  Gk>d  knows, 
wc  have  cause  enough  to  be  jealous.  In  short,  I  see  nothing 
else  left  for  us.  The  project  whtdi  we  had  formed  was  to  induce, 
if  possible,  the  legislatures  of  the  three  New  England  States, 
who  remain  Federal,  to  commence  measures,  which  should  call 
for  a  re*ttnion  of  the  Northern  States.  The  extent  of  those 
measures,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  shall  be  followed 
up,  must  be  governed  by  circumstances." 

But  the  great  men  of  the  party  looked  coldly  on  the  project 
of  breaking  up  the  Union,  which  they  had  done  so  much  to 
form.  The  Adamses  were  scarcely  approached,  and  Hamil- 
ton, when  consulted,  gave  it  no  encouragement,  although  he 
probably  agreed  to  attend  a  private  meeting  of  the  leaders  at 
Boston,  which,  but  for  his  own  death,  would  have  been  held 
in  the  winter  of  1804.  Not  a  few  regarded  an  ultimate  separa- 
tion as  probable,  and  perhaps  as  not  very  distant :  but  believed 
that  it  would  come  only  after  great  suffering  had  been  found  to 
result  from  the  measures  inspired  by  Southern  influences. 

*'  If,"  wrote  Cabot  to  Pickering,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  Jan- 
uary, 1804,  Crom  which  we  have  quoted,*  "we  should  be  made 

^  L^of  Cabot,  p.  344. 
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to  feel  a  very  great  calamity  from  the  abuse  of  power  by  the 
oational  administration,  we  might  do  almost  anything ;  but  it 
would  be  idle  to  talk  to  the  deaf,  to  warn  the  people  of  distant 
6?il&  By  this  time,  yon  will  suppose  I  am  willing  to  do  nothing, 
bat  submit  to  fata  I  would  not  be  so  understood.  I  am  eon* 
vinoed  we  cannot  do  what  is  wished ;  but  we  can  do  much,  if 
we  work  with  nature  (or  the  course  of  things),  and  not  against 
her.  A  sf^pa ration  is  now  impracticable,  because  we  do  not  feel 
the  necessity  or  utility  of  it.  The  same  separation  then  will  be 
unavoidable,  when  our  loyalty  to  the  Union  is  generally  per- 
ceived to  be  the  instrument  of  debasement  and  impoverishment 
If  it  is  prematurely  attempted,  those  few  only  will  promote  it, 
who  discern  what  is  hidden  from  the  multitude ;  and  to  those 
may  be  addressed : — 

'  Tmtfis  would  you  teacfaf  or  save  a  sinking  land, 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  feiw  understand.' " 

Fisher  Ames  writes  to  him,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  the  same 
vein:*  "Nothing  is  to  be  done  rashly ;  but  mature  counsels 
and  united  efforts  are  necessary  in  the  most  forlorn  casa  .... 
The  fact  is,  our  people  know  little  of  the  political  dangers ;  the 
best  men,  at  least,  ought  to  be  made  to  know  them,  and  to 
digest,  at  least,  the  general  outlines  of  a  system."  Beferring, 
playfully,  and  possibly  with  an  allusion  to  the  personal  hazards 
which  might  attend  the  prosecution  of  Pickering's  plana,  to  his 
Jailing  health,  he  says  that  it  is  "  not  wholly  to  be  despaired  ot 
If  Jacobinism  makes  haste,  I  may  yet  live  to  be  hangeii" 

Similar  letters  came  back  to  Plumer  from  New  Hampshire ; 
and  Hillhouse,  at  least,  seems  not  to  have  pushed  the 
movement  further  in  Connecticut.  The  plan  of  a  Northern 
confederacy,  when  delibemtely  examined,  could  have  looked 
feasible  only  to  the  knot  of  politicians  in  the  excitement  of 
Washington  life,  with  whom  it  originated.  The  sober  thought 
of  men  at  home  condemned  it  as  impracticable,  if  not  undesir- 
able. Such  a  venture  might  seem  attractive  to  the  audacity  of 
Burr,  or  the  heated  partisanship  of  some  better  men,  who  were 
fighting  a  hopeless  battle  in  opposition ;  but  there  were  few  to 
aopport  it,  who  had  much  to  lose,  if  it  were  tried,  and  failed. 
The  following  of  Col.  Pickering  must  have  been  mainly  erf  the 
*  Ada/mi^  New  England  Federalism^  p.  365. 
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kind,  which  went  down  after  David  to  the  cave  of  Adullam ; 
and  the  whole  movement  was  over  and  forgotten  within  a 
twelvemonth. 

The  proposition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  communicated 
even  to  a  majority  of  the  Federalists  in  Congress.  Among  the 
Connecticut  delegation  of  that  day,  Baldwin,  Davenport  Grod- 
dard,  Smith,  and  Tallmadge,  afterwards  publicly  denied  any 
knowledge  of  it  whatever;  and  Senator  Hillhoase  made  a 
guarded  statement,  to  the  effect  that  he  never  knew  of  any 
combination  or  plot  among  Federal  members  of  Congress  to  dis- 
solve the  Union,  or  to  form  a  Northern  or  Eastern  confederacy. 
Senator  Plumer,  however,  on  learning  of  this  statement  (in 
1829),  wrote  that  he  was  much  surprised  at  it,  for,  says  he,  **I 
recollect,  and  am  certain  that,  on  returning  early  one  evening 
from  dining  with  Aaron  Burr,  this  same  Mr.  Hillhouse,  after 
saying  to  me  that  New  England  had  no  influence  in  the  gov- 
ernment, added,  in  an  animated  tone,  'The  Eastern  States  must 
and  will  dissolve  the  Union,  and  form  a  separate  government 
of  their  own  ;  and  the  sooner  they  do  this,  the  better.'  "*  As 
this  story  is  corroborated  by  an  entry  in  Mr,  Plumer's  diary, 
made  twenty  years  earlier,  it  is  probably  correct,  but  the  re- 
mark reported  may  well  be  imputed  to  the  warmth  of  an  after- 
dinner  conversation  among  old  friends,  and  has  not  at  all  the 
sound  of  a  conspirator's  declarations,  or  even  of  an  allusion  to 
any  formed  and  definite  plan. 

From  Washington  down,  indeed,  all  the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lic had  looked  for  its  permanency  more  with  hope,  than  with 
assurance.  We  should  do  injustice  to  the  tone  of  the  political 
corre8pondem«.e  and  conversation  of  the  time,  if  we  applied  to  it 
the  standard  of  loyalty  of  the  present  generation.  Both  parties 
regarded  the  Constitution  of  1787,  like  that  of  1781,  or  those 
which  France  was  still  forming  and  rejecting,  with  such 
rapidity,  as  an  experiment  in  government-making.  The  right 
of  a  State  to  repudiate  a  law  of  the  Union,  which  it  deemed 
unconstitutional,  whether  the  courts  of  the  Union  upheld  it  or 
not,  had  been  emphatically  asserted  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
under  the  lead  of  Madison  and  JeflFerson  ;  and,  this  granted,  the 
right  of  secession  seems  necessarily  to  follow.     In  writing  to 

*  lAfe  of  WiUiam  Phmer^  p.  298. 
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Dr.  Priestly  in  1804,  Mr.  Jefferson  alludes  to  the  questions  aris- 
ing fmin  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  then  says :  "Whether 
we  remain  in  one  confederacy,  or  form  into  Atlantic  and  Missis- 
sippi confederacies,  I  believe  not  very  important  to  the  happi- 
ness of  either  part  Those  of  the  Western  confederacy  will  be 
as  much  our  children  and  descendants  as  those  qf  the  Eastern^ 
and  I  feel  myself  as  much  identified  with  that  country  in  future 
time,  as  with  this."* 

It  was  not  strange  that  some  of  the  Federalists  should  learn 
a  lesson  from  their  opponents^  Col.  Pickering  thought  that  the 
embargo  of  1807  presented  a  proper  occasion  for  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  at  the  ISorth. 
A  letter  sent  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  for  communication  to  the  legislature,  looked  so 
plainly  to  concerted  resistance  in  New  England  to  laws  deemed 
nncoDStitutional,  which  were  ruining  its  commerce,  that  the 
Governor  declined  to  give  it  the  publicity  desired. 

Mr.  Adams  was  at  this  time  Mr.  Pickering's  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  and  was  no  stranger  to  his  views  on  the  question  of 
separation.  After  resigning  his  seat,  Mr.  Adams,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  writes  thus  from  Boston  to  Ezekiel  Bacon,  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  if  ^^  A  war  with 
England  would  probably  soon,  if  not  immediately,  be  compli- 
cated with  a  civil  war,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  to  break  up 
the  Union  ;  the  project  for  which  has  been  several  years  pre- 
paring in  this  quarter,  and  which  waits  only  for  a  possible 

chance  of  popular  support  to  explode That  this  project 

has  been  in  serious  contemplation  of  those  whom  you  describe 
as  being  called  in  England  *  Colonel  Pickering's  party,*  for 
flcveral  years,  I  know  by  the  most  unequivocal  evidence, 
though  it  be  not  evidence  provable  in  a  court  of  law.  To  this 
project,  as  matured,  a  very  small  part  of  the  Federal  party  is 
privy ;  the  great  proportion  of  them  do  not  even  believe  its 
existence." 

A  few  years  later,  in  1811,  Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts, 
declared  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  that 
should  Louisiana  be  admitted  as  a  State,  it  would  be  so  flagrant 

•  Tucker's  Life  of  J^fvrmm,  voL  iL  p.  171. 
\Adame  Ikw  England  FoderaHam,  pp.  127,  129. 
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a  disregard  of  the  ConstitutioD  as  virtually  to  dissolve  the  UnioD, 
'*  freeing  the  States  composing  it  from  their  moral  obligation  of 
adhesion  to  each  other,  and  making  it  the  right  of  all,  as  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare  definitely  for  separation  ; 
amicably  if  they  might,  violently  if  they  must"  The  Speaker 
ruled  the  concluding  portion  of  the  remarks  out  of  order,  but 
the  House  reversed  his  decision  by  a  clo^e  vote,  in  wbich  the 
majority  was  chiefly  made  up  of  Federalists.  Many  of  Quincy's 
political  friends,  and  among  them  John  Adams  and  Harrison 
Qray  Otis,  wrote  to  him  in  general  commendation  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  speech,  though  without  alluding  particularly  to  the 
threat  of  secession.  It  was  probably  little  more  than  a  rhetorical 
flourish,  intended  to  impress  upon  the  administration  party  the 
idea  that  the  North  was  in  earnest,  when  it  demanded  that  the 
balance  of  power  be  left  unchanged.  In  a  familiar  letter  to  his 
wife,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Quincy  writes :  "  You  have  no 
idea  how  these  Southern  demagogues  tremble  at  the  word  '  sep-. 
aration*  from  a  Northern  man;  and  yet  they  are  riding  the 
Atlantic  States  like  a  nightmare.  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  their 
ears  tingle  with  it,  whenever  they  attempt,  as  in  this  instance, 
grossly  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  my  country."* 

The  Washington  government  was  regarded  at  this  time  by  a 
large  part  of  New  England  much  as  a  foreign  conqueror  is 
looked  upon  by  ihe  vanquished  community.  Its  policy  was 
unfavorable,  almost  destructive,  to  New  England  interests;  and 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  had  nothing  but  distrust  and  dislike 
for  each  other.  New  England,  said  a  Baltimore  newspaper,f 
is  "  the  Jja  Vendie  of  the  United  States." 

We  shall  look  in  vain,  however,  for  any  direct  menace  of 
secession,  in  the  action  of  any  of  her  Legislatures.  "The 
people  of  New  England,"  said  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1809,  in  their  answer  to  the  inaugural  speech  of  Governor 
Lincoln,  in  which  he  had  intimated  that  rumors  of  an  intended 
separation  were  afloat,  '*  perfectly  understand  the  distinction 
between  the  Constitution  and  the  administration.  They  are  as 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Constitution  as  any  portion  of  the 

•  Lift  of  Quifwy,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  p.  212. 

f  Theodore  Dwight*s  oration  before  the  Conn.  Sodety  of  the  CindnnAti,  in  1801, 
p.  32. 
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Uoited  Statc&     They  may  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
bat  they  hare  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  Union." 

The  war  of  1812  increased  the  general  sense  of  injustice  and 
wrong,  bat  legislative  protests  were  still  kept  within  bounds. 
In  (headdress  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  people  of  that  State,  adopted  immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  under  the  pressure  of  strong  feeling, 
they  explicitly  denounce  as  unworthy  of  notice  ^Hhe  insinua- 
tions and  assertions,  so  lavishly  made,  of  a  plot  to  dismember 
the  Union  ;'"  and,  while  declaring  that  **  the  national  govern- 
ment has  been  induced  to  believe  that  your  fears  and  dissen- 
sions, combined  with  your  sober  habits,  and  natural  aversion 
from  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  laws,  are  sufficient 
pledges  for  your  tame  acquiescence  in  the  abandonment  of  your 
local  interests,  and  for  your  supporting  at  the  expense  of  your 
blood  and  treasure,  a  war,  unnecessary,  unjustifiable,  and 
impolitic,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  against  a  nation,  which  does  not 
threaten  it,  must  too  probably  consign  your  liberties  to  the 
eare  of  a  tyrant,  who  has  blotted  every  vestige  of  independence 
{rom  the  continent  of  Europe,"  and  that  "'  when  a  great  people 
find  themselves  oppressed  by  the  measures  of  their  government, 
when  their  just  rights  are  neglected,  their  interests  overlooked, 
their  opinions  disr^arded,  and  their  respectful  petitions  received 
with  supercilious  contempt,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  submit 
in  silence,"  they  propose,  and  indeed  admit  of,  no  other  remedy, 
than  a  general  resolution  to  let  all  party  distinctions  vanish, 
and  unite  as  a  "  peace  party,"  in  order  by  constitutional  methods 
*' to  displace  those  who  have  abused  their  power,  and  betrayed 
their  trust" 

The  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  at  the  same  time, 
adopted  a  declaration  even  more  unequivocal.  After  stating 
their  belief  that  the  Constitution  will  be  *'  found  competent  to 
the  objects  of  its  institution,  in  all  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
onr  affairs,"  they  add  :  '^  These  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the 
Union  and  to  the  Constitution,  are  believed  to  be  common  to 
the  American  people,  and  those  who  express  and  disseminate 
distrust  of  their  fidelity  to  both  or  either,  we  cannot  regard  as 
the  most  discreet  of  their  friends."* 

*  HoOisier'g  Hift,  of  Conn.,  ii.  479. 
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The  charge,  however,  that  secession  was  really  meditated  by 
the  Federalist  leaders  in  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  in 
Boston,  which  had  received  a  colorable  support  from  the 
''  Henry  letters,"  which  President  Madison  thought  worth  pay* 
ing  $50,000  for,  from  the  secret  service  fund,  and  making  the 
subject  of  a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  March,  1812,  was 
too  valuable  as  a  party  cry,  to  be  readily  abandoned ;  and  it 
found  new  credit,  when  the  Hartford  Convention  was  called 
together. 

Dr.  Webster  has  shown  clearly  that  the  plan  of  such  a  Con- 
vention originated  not  in  Boston,  but  in  Northampton,*  and 
we  have  his  testimony,  as  one  of  its  original  promoters,  that 
^'  the  thought  of  dissolving  the  Union  never  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  of  the  projectors,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Cod- 
vention.^t  But  although  the  resolutions  finally  adopted  by 
that  body  speak  only  of  a  temporary  alliance  for  defence,  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  States,  and  that,  by  the  consent  of 
Congress,  the  declaration  by  which  they  are  prefaced,  makes  no 
scruple  of  discussing  the  possibility  of  disunion. 

"  Finally,"  is  its  language,  **  if  the  Union  be  destined  to 
dissolution,  by  reason  of  the  multiplied  abuses  of  bad  adminis- 
tration, it  should,  if  possible,  be  the  work  of  peaceable  times, 
and  deliberate  consent  Some  new  form  of  confederacy  shoald 
be  substituted  among  those  States,  which  shall  intend  to  main- 
tain a  federal  relation  to  each  other.  .  .  .  But  a  severance 
from  the  Union  by  one  or  more  States,  against  the  will  of  the 
rest,  and  especially  in  a  time  of  war,  can  be  justified  only  by 
absolute  necessity.  These  are  among  the  principal  objections 
against  precipitate  measures  tending  to  dissolve  the  States,  and, 
when  examined  in  connection  with  the  farewell  address  of  the 
father  of  his  country,  they  must,  it  is  believed,  be  deemed  con- 
clusive." 

The  not  unnatural  implication  from  such  expressions  was  that 
absolute  necessity  (elsewhere  described  as  likely  to  proceed 
from  "implacable  combinations  of  individuals,  or  of  States, 
to  monopolize  power  and  office,  and  to  trample  without  reserve, 
upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  commercial  sections  of  the 

*  CMfettion  of  Ftipert  on  FoMHca^  LUerary,  and  Morai  Sid^eeia,  p.  31 1. 
t  Jbid.,  p.  316. 
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Union**)  might  justify  secession,  even  during  the  pending  war; 
and  the  provision  for  holding  another  convention  at  Boston 
witbin  five  months,  in  case  the  recommendations  of  the  present 
one  should  &il  of  effect  upon  Congress,  ^' with  such  powers  and 
instractions  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous  maj 
require, *'  was  quite  an  intelligible  menace  of  future  possi- 
bilities. The  deferential  allusion  to  Washington's  farewell 
address  is  in  striking  contrast  to  its  treatment  by  Col.  Picker^ 
ing,  when  it  was  quoted  against  him,  a  few  years  before,  by 
Senator  Plumer,  after  the  latter  has  drifted  away  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  scheme  for  separation. 

"One  day,"  Plumer  writes,  in  1829,  "  in  the  session  of  1804-5, 
I  distinctly  recollect  walking  about  two  hours  with  Timothy 
Pickering,  round  the  northerly  and  easterly  lines  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  on  that  walk  no  other  person  accompanied 
Q&  I  perfectly  recollect  his  conversing  with  me  at  that  time, 
as  if  he  were  desirous  of  saying  something  to  me,  which  he 
hesitated  to  communicate.  His  manner  made  such  a  strong 
and  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it 
At  length,  he  said  that  he  thought  the  U  nited  States  were  too 
large,  and  their  interests  too  variant,  for  the  Union  to  continue 
long,  and  that  New  England,  New  York,  and  perhaps  Pennsyl- 
vania, might  and  ought  to  form  a  separate  government.  He 
then  paused,  and  looking  me  fully  in  the  face,  awaited  my 
reply.  I  simply  asked  liim  if  the  division  of  the  States  was  not 
tbe  object  which  General  Washington  most  pathetically  warned 
the  people  to  oppose.  He  said,  ^  Yes,  the  fear  of  it  was  atghost, 
that  for  a  long  time  haunted  the  imagination  of  that  old  gentle- 
man.' "» 

Had  the  Hartford  Convention  sat  with  open  doors,  half  its 
terror* would  have  flown;  but  the  secrecy  of  its  proceedings, 
the  record  of  which  was  not  made  public  till  1819,  both  favored 
misconstruction  and  paralyzed  defence.  In  Mr.  Tieknor  s 
recent  autobiography,  he  tells  us  that  when  about  to  pass 
tbroogh  Hartford,  during  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  he 
called  upon  John  Adams.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  their  doings,  and  the  character  of  their  President, 
Mr.  Cabot,  when  tbe  old  man  buret  out  with:  '^ Thank  God, 
*LifiBofPhmer,^.  299. 
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tfaaok  God  I  Gheorge  Cabot's  dose  buttoned  ambition  has  broke 
out,  at  last ;  he  wants  to  be  President  of  New  England,  Sir." 
At  the  same  time  Madison  was  in  communication  with  an 
English  spy,  who  reported  that  a  committee  of  New  England 
Royalists  existed  at  Boston,  which  was  plotting  to  establish  a 
Kingdom  of  New  England,  under  the  Duke  of  Kent 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Jefferson,  a  letter  of  bis  to  Gov. 
Giles  of  Virginia,  was  published,  in  which  be  alluded  to  the 
original  information  given  him  by  Jobn  Quincy  Adams,  while 
the  embargo  was  in  force,  tbat  designs  of  disunion  were  medi- 
tated in  the  Eastern  States,  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Adams  was,  at  this  time,  President,  and  thought  it  proper  to 
explain  the  affair  in  a  semi-official  article  in  the  National  Intel- 
ItgenceTj  in  which  he,  in  substance,  reiterated  the  charges,  though 
qualifying  Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  the  time  and  character  of 
their  interview.  This  at  once  called  forth  a  letter  from  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  were  in  political  life  at 
the  time  of  the  embargo,  or  whose  fatbers  were,  demanding  from 
Mr.  Adams  the  names  of  the  persons  implicated  in  this  accosa- 
tion  ;  and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  founded.  His  reply, 
while  exonerating  the  Federalists  at  large  from  any  participation 
in  the  scheme,  insisted  that  a  separation  was  planned  by  certain 
of  their  leaders,  in  1808-4,  and  the  project  carried  so  far  •*  that 
the  proposal  bad  been  made  to  an  individual  to  permit  himself, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military 
movements,  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  be  necessary  for 
carrying  it  into  execution."  The  names,  however,  and  the  par- 
ticular evidence  in  his  possession  he  declined  to  give,  thoagh 
intimating  that  at  some  future  day  ^^a  sense  of  solemn  duty"  to 
his  country  might  require  him  to  disclose  all.  A  fling  or  two 
at  the  Hartford  Convention,  which  the  letter  also  contained,  did 
not  tend  to  make  it  more  agreeable  to  Mr.  Otis  and  hia  friends, 
and  they  immediately  came  out  with  an  appeal  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  widely  circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
copies  of  the  correspondence.  In  this  they  affirmed  their  belief 
that  the  President  had  no  evidence  to  produce,  which  would 
bear  the  light,  and  tbat  he  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  *^  unjust 
accuser."  For  themselves,  they  solemnly  disavowed  all  knowl- 
edge of  any  project,  in  1808-4,  of  a  Northern  confederacy,  and 
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"all  remembrance  of  the  mention  of  it,  or  of  any  plan  analogous 
to  it,  at  that  or  any  subsequent  period." 

It  has  been  understood  that  Mr.  Adams  prepared  for  publi- 
eation  an  elaborate  rejoinder  1p  this  appeal ;  and  in  Professor 
Adams'  recent  collection  of  Documents  relating  to  New  England 
Federalism  it  has,  at  last,  seen  the  light  It  is  a  formidable  doc<* 
oment  indeed,  spreading  over  more  than  two  hundred  pages  of 
the  volume,  and,  though  not  dated,  bears  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  written  in  1829.  Its  acrimony  is  all  that  we 
sboold  expect  from  the  author  and  the  occasion,  but  as  much 
caD  hardly  be  said  of  its  statements  and  proofs.  Beginning 
bj  sneers  at  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  original  letter 
ol  inquiry  as  ^  the  mouldering  relics  of  the  Essex  Junto,"  and 
as  the  "  thirteen  confederates,"  he  reiterates,  with  more  distinct- 
DeBB,  the  statements  in  the  National  Intelligencer  article,  that 
he  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1808,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  plans  of  disunion  in  New  England,  although  he  ex- 
changed letters  with  gentlemen  at  Washington  in  1808-9  on 
this  subject,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  saw.  Gov.  Giles,  who  un- 
locked Pandora's  box,  by  publishing  in  1827  the  letter  of  Jef- 
feiBon,  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy — was  one  of  these 
confidential  correspondents ;  and  the  confidence  seems  to  have 
been  bat  ill-bestowed.  Him  Mr.  Adams  falls  upon  with  great 
faiy,  as  a  man  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  had  been  **  occu- 
pied in  composing  and  publishing  ribaldry- and  invective  upon 
his  superiors,"  and  who,  in  this  instance,  had  proceeded  '^  to 
vamp  up  a  tale  of  his  own  invention,  vrithout  a  particle  of 
truth  in  its  composition." 

Mr.  Adams  asserts  that  the  project  for  a  Northern  confede- 
racy was  commanicated  to  him  at  Washington,  in  the  Spring  of 
1801 ;  that  it  was  formed  and  pursued  with  profound  secrecy  ; 
that  it  originated  in  Connecticut;  and  had  been  put  into  the 
{ormof  a  written  plan  by  "a  distinguished  citizen"  of  that 
State.  Uis  informant  appears  to  have  been  Senator  Tracy, 
whom,  however,  he  represents  as  then  disapproving  the  propo- 
sition. The  military  leader,  who  had  been  referred  to  in  the 
SaHmal  Inielligencer  article,  is  declared  to  have  been  none 
other  than  Hamilton;  but  he  admits  that  Hamilton,  far  from 
ikocepting  such  a  position,  was  opposed  to  the  whole  schema 
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In  April,  1804,  Mr.  Adams  says  that  Rafus  King  mentioned 
to  him  that  Col.  Pickering  had  just  been  talking  to  Hamilton 
and  himself  about  ^'  a  separation  of  the  States  and  a  Northern 
confederacy,"  but  that  they  both  disapproved  of  it  His  next 
matter  of  evidence  is  Pickering's  letter  to  Gov.  Sullivan,  at  the 
time  of  the  embargo,  already  mentioned  ;  which  he  follows  up 
with  declaring  that  he  '^had  many  reasons  Tor  believing  that 
Senatx)r  Hillhouse,  at  this  time,  concurred  with  Pickering's  aspi- 
rations for  a  Northern  confederacy.  The  only  grounds  expli- 
citly given  for  thi^  belief,  however,  are  that  in  Mr.  Hillbouse's 
conversation,  **  he  did  not  disguise  that  such  were  his  theoreti- 
cal opinions/'  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  well-known 
plan  for  amending  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  choose  the  Presi- 
dent by  lot  from  among  the  Senators.  The  speech  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  in  the  Senate  of  New  York  in  January,  1809,  is  then 
quoted,  in  which  he  said  :  *'It  is,  perhaps,  known  but  to  a  few 
that  the  project  of  a  dismemberment  of  this  country  is  not  a 
novel  plan,  growing  out  of  the  recent  measures  of  Government, 
as  has  been  pretended.  It  has  been  cherished  by  a  number  of 
individuals  for  a  series  of  years."  Towards  a  hundred  pages, 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  closes  this 
long-drawn  address  "to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,'* 
which  very  few  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  ever  have  the 
patience  to  peruse. 

It  will  he  seen  -that  of  all  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his 
charges,  which  Mr.  Adams  could  muster,  most  were  either  mat- 
ters of  public  knowledge,  like  Clinton's  speech  and  Pickering's 
letter  to  Gov.  Sullivan,  or  facts  unknown  to  him,  both  when 
he  wrote  the  letters  seen  by  Jefferson,  and  the  original  reply  to 
Mr.  Otis  and  those  whom  he  styles  Mr.  Otis'  "twelve  compur- 
gators.'' Here  is  certainly  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack,  or  of 
vinegar,  for  a  pennyworth  of  bread. 

Was  there  any  further  evidence,  which  Mr.  Adams  with- 
held, in  writing  out  this  rejoinder  in  1829,  because  it  might 
give  pain  to  persons,  not  connected  with  the  controversy  in 
which  he  was  engaged  ?  Tf  so,  we  should  naturally  look  for  it 
in  his  diary,  so  much  of  which  has  recently  been  published ; 
but  this  seems  to  contain  no  entries  for  those  months  in  1828, 
when  the  dispute  over  the  Giles  letters  became  public ;  and  the 
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few  scattered  remarks  whicli  are  to  be  found  in  it,  here  and 
there,  in  reference  to  the  project  of  a  separation,  are  of  a  trivial 
and  iDConclusive  character.  As  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
has  geoerally  porsued  the  plan  of  printing  what  seems  to  be 
outright  invective  against  political  opponents,  with  no  apparent 
suppressions,  it  is  not  unfiair  to  presume  that  all  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Otis  called  for  in  lb28  has  been  given  us  in  the 
rejoinder  which  we  have  reviewed.  In  connection  with  the 
bic^raphies  of  Pluraer  and  Cabot,  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
it  is  enough  to  put  half  a  dozen  men  of  position  and  influence 
in  the  light  of  secessionists;  but  it  shows  that  not  only  the 
Federalist  party,  but  the  chief  and  the  mass  of  its  leaders,  had 
no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter. 

The  history  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  of  the  fall  of 
the  Federalists,  goes  far  to  demonstrate  the  real  attachment  of 
the  people,  both  in  and  out  of  New  England,  to  the  national 
government  When  the  Federalists  were  its  main  supporters, 
they  flourished ;  when  they  were  even  suspected  of  seeking  to 
undermine  it,  they  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their 
SQccessors  in  power  learned  the  same  lesson,  in  1860  and  1864  ; 
and  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 
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Article  IL— TALKS  ON  ART. 

Talks  on  Art     By  Wm.   M.  Hunt.     8vo.    75  pp.    Boston : 
H.  0.  Houghton.     1877. 

**  These  extracts,  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  from  Mr. 
Hunt's  instructions,  were  jotted  down  on  backs  of  canvases 
and  scraps  of  paper,  without  knowledge  of  shorthand,"  by 
Helen  M.  Knowlton,  a  pupil,  who  has  made  of  them  a  credita- 
ble and  useful  little  volume. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  long  led  the  Boston  mind  in  art,  partly  by  the 
products  of  his  pencil,  but  mainly  through  his  vivacious  teach- 
ing and  peculiar  faculty  for  stimulating  original  and  inde- 
pendent efTort  on  the  part  of  his  pupils.  There  is  no  higher 
praise  for  the  teacher  than  this.  The  gift  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge has  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  gift  of  tongaes. 
The  power  to  lay  hold  of  new  forms  to  express  old  thoughts 
that  have  never  lost  their  value  by  reason  of  their  long  silence, 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  apt  teacher,  which  Mr.  Hant 
possesses  in  no  small  degree.  These  **  extracts,'*  in  eccentric 
book-form,  let  the  reader  into  the  confidence  of  familiar  talk 
between  master  and  pupil.  They  explain,  briefly  and  clearly, 
the  methods  of  study  and  discipline  in  art  They  likewise 
explain,  from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  what  art  is,  and  what 
it  is  not.  They  embody  the  best  technical  criticism  in  apt  and 
pithy  sentences  which  are  hardly  less  entertaining  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  than  for  the  special  devotee  of  art 

Mr.  Hunt's  sympathies  lie  naturally  in  the  direction  of  that 
form  of  art  of  which  the  present  French  school  is  principally 
representative.  Under  artistic  influences  which  are  nowhere 
so  active  and  stimulating  as  in  the  ateliers  of  Paris  he  passed 
nine  years  of  student-life,  enjoying  the  intimate  personal 
friendship  of  J.  Franjois  Millet,  and  Couture,  whose  pupil  he 
was.  Mr.  Hunt  entered  Harvard  College  in  1840,  but  on 
account  of  failing  health  he  was  obliged  to  forsake  his  studies 
before  the  completion* of  his  course.  He  then  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris  and  devoted  him.self  to  the  study  of  art    Here 
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be  became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  best  ari-cniicism  as 
well  as  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  technique^  which,  ia 
Paris,  eraaoates  with  equal  authority  from  the  studio.  It  is 
the  intimate  apprehension  of  artistic  methods  as  well  as  aim 
which  gives  to  French  criticism  its  peculiar  value.  The  critic 
derives  his  knowledge  not  from  mere  theory,  but  from  his  inti- 
mate association  with  professional  practitioners  whose  work  is 
illostrative  at  every  step.  It  is  this  which  leads  artists  to 
accord  French  criticism  the  first  rank,  par  excdUnce,  by  reason 
of  its  artistic  rather  than  literary  character. 

It  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact  that  while  there  are  many 
parallelB  and  correspondences  between  literary  and  art  criti- 
cism, there  are  likewise  fundamental  distinctions  and  points  of 
difference  which  the  critic  often  fails  to  recognize,  and  which 
such,  writers  on  art  as  Mr.  Buskin  and  Wilhelm  Liibke  fail  to 
recognize,  and  this  accounts  for  the  &ct  that  while  their  works 
possess  very  decided  literary  interest  they  are  of  little  value  to 
the  artist.  To  Lessing  is  due  the  distinguished  honor  of  point- 
bg  out  these  differences,  and  of  clearly  stating  the  grounds  of 
many  fundamental  distinctions  between  the  arts.  But  Les- 
siDg's  sympathies  were  strongly  literary,  and  he  was  insensibly 
led  into  the  position  of  founding  his  judgments  upon  principles 
that  are  not  always  essential  in  art,  and  which  are  not  infre- 
qaently  contravened  in  practice  without  detriment  Since 
leasing  wrote,  ar^criticism,  in  France,  has  advanced,  in  some 
respects,  to  a  much  closer  intimacy  with  the  motive  that  actu- 
ates the  artist,  as  well  as  to  a  more  specific  insight  of  the  means 
he  employs  in  his  art — the  nature  of  which  means  governs  th^ 
character  of  the  product  very  largely — and  thus  in  French  criti- 
cism we  find  the  critic  stands  in  closer  relation  to  the  painter, 
is  ^miliar  with  the  means  and  methods  of  his  art,  as  well  as 
with  the  nature  of  his  studies  and  aims,  and  this  fiimiliar  inti- 
macy enables  him  to  view  the  products  of  art  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  artist — which  is  not  that  of  the  poet,  the  moralist, 
the  scientist,  or  the  literary  critia  Proudhon  writes :  "  Lite- 
rary influences  are  often  very  misleading  in  regard  to  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  they  are  so  precisely  because  there  is  a 
great  gulf  between  literary  and  pictorial  or  plastic  conception^ 
between  the  literary  and  pictorial  habits  of  mind.     The  lite- 
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rary  mind  tries  to  extract  its  own  sort  of  material  from  the 
works  of  painters ;  and  when  there  is  not  mach  of  that  sort  of 
material  to  be  extracted,  it  says  there  is  nothing  in  them.  A 
taste  for  literature,  therefore,  by  no  means  implies  any  capacity 
for  understanding  art''  Mr.  Hunt  evidently  coincides  with 
this  view  when  he  says,  in  reply  to  the  question — "  How  shall 
I  paint  that  background?"  Go  to  Cambridge  to  find  out. 
Literature  will  tell  you.  There  is  no  language  in  art  but  that 
of  the  ey&  Art  cannot  describe  color."  This  is  a  pardonable 
fling  at  the  litterateur  who  rests  upon  a  conviction  that  language 
may  express  all  things.  But,  relenting,  Mr.  Hunt  presently 
replies — "  Well,  if  you  must  know,  paint  it  a  dark,  deep,  in- 
visible, olive  gray,"  and  further  on — "  Painting  is  appreciation 
of  the  form,  character,  and  color  of  things ;  not  oil  or  varnishes 
.  .  .  The  picture  is  what  cannot  be  described  in  any  other  way 
than  by  painting.     Literature  cannot  take  the  place  of  art" 

There  is  a  constant  effort,  and  an  absurd  and  misleading  one, 
in  current  art-criticism,  so-called,  to  present  analytical  descrip- 
tions of  works  of  art,  to  enumerate  the  facts  and  incidents  that 
enter  into  their  composition  and  declare  the  picture  to  be  the 
sum  of  these  facts.  This  is  one  extreme;  another  is  that  fol- 
lowed in  Mr.  Buskin's  description  of  Turner's  "Slave  ship," 
which  is  purely  a  poetic  outcome  of  extravagant  literary  sym- 
pathies, not  so  much  aroused  by  the  picture,  as  by  the  facts 
which  furnish  material  for  the  picture.  Byron,  in  **Childe 
Harold,"  indulges  a  like  vein  in  his  description  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  and  throws  over  the  marble  a  glamour  of  imagina- 
tive incident  that  transports  the  infatuated  reader  to  the  far- 
off  Danube,  to  the  rude  hut  of  the  fallen  hero.  Byron  was 
notoriously  ignorant  of  the  distinguishing  merits  of  plastic  and 
pictorial  art;  his  virtue  lay  .in  his  power  to  seize  the  mere 
fact,  or  incident,  which  furnished  subject  for  the  artist,  and  to 
erect  upon  this  the  vivid  creations  of  his  own  poetic  fancy.  He 
does  not  interpret,  he  usurps  the  place  of  the  artist  and  creates 
his  own  images.  And  this  is  all  very  well,  for  nothing  is  more 
tedious  and  futile  than  descriptions  of  works  of  art  What 
nan  be  described  or  conveyed  in  words  is  not  intrinsic  and 
peculiar  to  art,  but  mere  commonplace.  To  understand  art  and 
appreciate  its  peculiar  product  we  must  be  brought  in  direct 
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contact  with  it  The  thing  itself  must  address  the  mind 
thiOQgb  the  sense,  as  the  symphony  must  enter  through  the  ear. 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  instructions,  speaks  directly  to  the  pro- 
fessional student  about  the  technics  of  art  Drawing  is  thus 
sammarized  :  *^  1st.  Proportions.  2d,  Values — masses  of  light 
and  shade;  8d,  Details  that  will  not  spoil  the  beginnings.  .  . 
Tou  talk  about  ^practice  of  the  hand  ;'  it  has  less  to  do  with 
drawing  than  you  think.  You  draw  with  your  brain,  with 
your  eyes.  .  .  Strive  for  simplicity :  not  complexity.  .  .  . 
Your  work  may  be  called  monotonous :  but  one  tone  is  better 
than  many  that  do  not  harmonize.  .  .  Lay  aside  your  intelli- 
gence and  draw  things  as  they  look  to  you,  no  matter  if  you 
don't  know  what  they  are.  Some  people  who  wear  two  or 
three  sets  of  spectacles  draw  well  .  •  Put  in  only  such  details 
as  will  help  the  masses  .  .  You  can  always  draw  as  well  as 
yoa  know  how  to.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  know  and  feel 
more  than  I  express  on  canvas ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  so  .  . 
Oar  whole  life  is  given  to  looking  at  little  things.  We  refuse 
to  see  broadly,  to  grasp  a  whole.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  do 
simply  the  things  which  we  can  do.  We  must  draw  some- 
thing too  hard  for  us.  We  must  sing  songs  that  have  notes 
too  high  for  u&  How  rare  to  hear  a  singer  whose  voice 
is  not  strained  to  reach  impossible  tones.  Who  wants  to  hear 
die  highest  note  that  you  can  sing  ?  We  want  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  reserved  force.'*  What  Mr.  Hunt  says  to  his  pupils 
with  reference  to  over-regard  for  current  criticism  is  quite  to 
the  point — "  This  doing  things  to  suit  people  I  They'll  hate 
you,  and  you  wont  suit  them.  Most  of  us  live  for  the  critic, 
and  he  Uvea  on  us.  He  don't  sacrifice  himself.  He  gets  so 
much  a  line  for  writing  a  criticism.  If  the  birds  should  read 
the  newspapers  they  would  all  take  to  changing  their  notes.  .  . 
It  is  the  doing  the  thing  that's  important  I  Doing  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  not  doing  is  worse.  .  .  You  don't  know  what  per- 
sistent effort  is  1  Think  of  the  violin  student  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, who  was  more  than  a  year  trying  to  bend  his  thumb 
as  he  had  not  been  taught  to  do  in  the  provinces  I  .  .  Reflect 
as  well  as  work  I    Get  a  system  of  working." 

Interspersed  with  these  are  technical  hints  that  directly  con- 
cern the  practice  of  the  student — '*  You  want  to  learn  how  to 
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paint  I  Well,  we  wont  mind  about  the  color  1  To  arrive  at 
color  you  mast  first  learn  how  to  paint;  and  it  isn't  done  by 
patching.  Learn  a  simple  manner  of  proceeding  .  .  Give  ap 
the  idea  of  getting  color  by  niggling  .  .  Expand  the  lightSi 
look  for  limits,  and  keep  the  gradations  .  .  When  values  are 
so  nearly  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  make 
them  alike,  and  thus  learn  to  simplify  your  masses  .  .  Surfisu^ 
work  makes  no  impression,  except  that  it  is  prettily  done.  .  . 
Elaboration  is  not  beauty,  and  sand-paper  has  never  finished  a 
piece  of  bad  work  .  .  It  is  the  subjection  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other that  makes  the  picture  -  .  Work  as  long  as  you  know 
what  to  do  I  not  an  instant  longer  .  .  Don't  be  entirely  discour- 
aged because  you  can't  paint  like  **Pinxit"  in  one  afternoon.'" 

As  a  frank  expression  of  personal  experience  the  following 
has  value : — "  I  am  always  hoping  to  be  able  to  paint  a  por- 
trait in  one  day.  There's  my  sketch — my  impression  of  the 
boy  as  he  came  for  the  first  time  into  the  studio.  With  a 
few  lines  I  represented  my  idea  of  his  figure,  manner.  My 
impression,  I  say.  Not  yours :  not  the  impression  of  anybody 
else.  No  one  else  would  have  sketched  him  in  just  that  way. 
Now  don't  think  that  when  I  say  I  want  to  paint  him  in  one 
day  that  I  count  it  only  one  day's  work  1  For  weeks  I  have 
considered  it,  have  prepared  different  grounds — ^four  certainly ; 
have  experimented  on  similar  grounds  to  know  which  will  be 
the  best  I've  thought  of  it  day  and  night  Awaking  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  thought  of  whether  I 
can  get  him  vigorous  enough  against  a  certain  background. 
So  I  keep  this  picture  in  mind  until  I  feel  that  I  can  strike  the 
right  color  here,  there ;  I  can  make  this  dark  enough,  that 
light  enough.  Then,  when  the  time  comes,  I  must  be  ready  to 
paint ;  and  I  tell  you  it's  no  joke  to  paint  a  portrait  I  I  won- 
der that  I  am  not  more  timid  when  I  begin  I  I  feel  almost 
certain  that  I  can  do  it  It  seems  very  simple.  I  don't  think 
of  the  time  that  is  sure  to  come,  when  I  almost  despair ;  when 
the  whole  thing  seems  hopeless.  Into  the  painting  of  every 
picture  that  is  wortti  anytbing,  there  comes,  sometime,  this 
period  of  despair !" 

Mr.  Buskin  himself  generously  quotes  Turner  as  saying  to 
him  in  reply  to  some  sharp  criticisms  he  had  made  upon  tbe 
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work  of  a  young  painter — ^You  would  be  less  severe  if  you 
knew  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  paint  a  picture— or  words  to 
that  effect  *' An  artist,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  wants  neither  flat- 
terynor  ignorant  abuse.  There's  no  excuse  for.  a  criticisni 
being  worse  than  the  work  criticised  I  With  all  that  is  said 
about  ^carelessness,'  we  ask  the  critic  to  put  as  much  care  and 
thoQghtfulness  into  hi»  work  as  the  painter  puts  into  his/  .  .  . 
Art  at  any  rate,  means  something  accomplished  I  In  almost 
everything  else  there  is  too  much  *  talky,  talky !' — But  here  I 
am,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  '*  doing  just  what  I  decry  T  We  may 
pardon  him,  however,  notwithstanding  he  declares  be  ^'  would 
as  soon  listen  to  a  lecture  on  art  as  to  smell  of  music,  or  eat 
the  receipt  of  a  plum  pudding."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  held  a 
like  opinion,  m  thsary^  for  he  said,  *'a  painter  should  sew  up 
bis  mouth/'  meaning  that  he  should  rely  solely  upon  his  art  as 
the  legitimate  means  for  expressing  his  ideas.  But  the  worthy 
Sir  Joshua  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  his  own 
bmous  discourses  were  a  conspicuous  refutation  of  this  nar- 
row chaige.  Mr.  Hunt's  "  talks"  with  his  pupils  are  so  origi- 
Bal,  witty,  and  to  the  point,  that  their  value  is  conspicuous 
wben  we  contrast  them  with  the  merely  literary  views  of  art 
which  obtain  so  largely  in  current  criticism.  The  most  valu- 
able materials  for  art-criticism  are  those  gathered  from  artists 
themselves;  not  merely  from  their  works,  but  from  the  verbal 
expression  of  their  views.  This  fact  the  best  professional 
critics  readily  concede.  The  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  art  of  the  present  day  are  those  of  certain 
artists  of  the  French  school,  who  are  hardly  less  felicitous  with 
the  pen  than  with  the  pencil.  We  may  therefore  pardon  in 
Mr.  Hunt  the  following  frank  expression  of  his  opinion  ou  this 
point :  **I  am  sorry  to  say  so  much  against  UUerateurs^  but  the 
truth  is,  they  never  had  their  eyes  opened.  They  are  blind  ! 
They  don*t  know  that  we've  got  to  sacrifice  something  to 
ensemble.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  praclice  of  paint- 
ing .  .  The  painter  knows  what  is  necessary  in  literature  bet- 
ter than  the  UUerateur  knows  what  is  needful  in  painting  .  .  A 
painter  is  necessarily  a  poet ;  but  a  poet  is  not  a  painter."  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  the  knowledge  of  art  counts  for  so  little  in 
oar  universities.      ''They  forgot  the  song  that  painting   ha? 
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sung,  and  listen  only  to  Homer.  A  Greek  professor  who  doesn't 
know  what  Greek  art  is,  isn't  a  Greek  scholar."  That  is,  we 
infer,  in  the  sense  of  understanding  Greek  sentiment  or  life. 
It  wa8  the  Greek  marbles  that  first  awakened  Goethe  to  a  per- 
ception of  true  form,  and  to  an  understanding  of  the  classic 
spirit.  Once  let  into  his  mind,  this  influence  flowed  through 
all  his  later  worka  He  noted  also  ''  The  man  and  the  hour 
which  first  informed  him  that  no  youth  can  be  an  artist,  for 
youth  cannot  have  repose." 

In  answer  to  questions  concerning  '^getting  along  without 
instruction!"  Mr.  Hunt  replies:  *' Nobody  ever  did  well  without 
learning  from  those  who  had  opportunity  to  know  what  was 
good  and  great  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Baphael,  were  they 
self-taught?  .  .  .  You  must  take  for  granted  the  experience  of 
people  who  have  had  experience,  and  who  knew  what  they  were 
about  .  .  .  Ah  !  these  great  men  I  Their  life  was  one  prayer! 
They  did  nothing  but  their  work ;  cared  only  for  what  they 
were  doing,  and  how  little  the  world  knows  of  them  I  .  .  As 
Michael  Angelo  was  the  greatest  creator  that  ever  worked  in 
art,  hadn't  we  better  decide  that  we'll  wait  fifteen  minutes 
before  passing  judgment  upon  him,  or  upon  what  he  did?  .  .  . 
No  one  ever  did  a  good  thing  without  thought,  without  respect 
I  believe  in  laying  out  just  so  much  earnestness!  What  if 
Michael  Angelo  had  done  his  work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  easily  7 
.  .  .  An  artist,  calling  one  day  upon  Grisi,  found  her  upon  a 
sofa,  weary  and  forlorn.  He  expressed  his  surprise  at  her 
appearance,  declaring  that  she  was  the  one  mortal  whom  he 
had  envied,  such  was  her  strength,  buoyancy,  and  joyousnesa 
He  had  not  thought  that  she  could  find  life  a  burden.  '  Ah  !' 
said  she,  '  I  save  myself  all  day  for  that  one  bound  upon  the 
stage  I  Not  for  worlds  would  I  leave  this  sofa,  which  I  must 
keep  all  day  that  I  may  be  ready  for  my  work  at  night'  She 
Sacrificed  everything  in  life  for  that !" 

The  following  brief  discussion  of  a  much  mooted  question 
also  has  interest  "Buskin  calls  finish  ^an  added  truth.'  I 
wish  him  joy  and  a  long  life !  He  confounds  it  with  death  and 
the  judgment-day  I  Finish  is  leaving  off  anywhere  on  the  outside^ 
afUr  having  fiUed  the  interior  I  Stopping  before  you  and  others 
are  tired  out !     Before  you  are  a  corpse,  or  before  you  have 
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killed  your  work  I  I  mean  that  this  is  the  receipt  for  us  poor 
weak  ones.  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  diamond,  seem  finislved 
without  difficulty,  because  the  substance  is  finished.  Don't  try 
to  pat  a  hctrd  polish  upon  soft  stuff.  John  Buskin's  receipts 
make  a  book,  but  never  made  a  painter,  and  never  can  make  a 
picture.  Scientific  scrutiny  may  take  things  to  pieces,  but  it 
caa't  put  them  together  again.  It  dissolves  diamonds,  and 
obtains — ^gas  1" 

It  has  been  observed  with  clearness  by  a  recent  English 
writer  that  the  poles  between  which  esthetic  criticism  has 
always  oscillated,  and  will  continue  to  oscillate,  are  those  of 
Form  and  Expression,  —  the  objective  and  subjective  truths 
involved  in  art,  as  in  every  other  production  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  this  simple  question  o(  finish,  alluded  to  above,  re- 
qaires  for  its  right  apprehension  that  we  should  view  it  from 
more  sides  than  one.  Art  is  simply  expression,  but  expression 
through  such  form  as  best  subserves  the  end  the  artist  has  in 
yiew.  We  do  not  believe  in  polishing  the  form  for  its  own 
nke,  nor  do  we  think  expression  has  fulfilled  its  end  until  it. 
finds  its  exact  correspondence  in  form.  Mr.  Buskin  would 
seemingly  imply  that  the  artist,  after  expressing  himself,  added 
aomething,  which  he  terms  finish,  for  the  sake  of  form  or  com- 
pleteness :  but  if  this  were  so  it  might  prove  simply,  that  the 
expression  was  inadequate,  that  the  motive  of  the  drtist  was 
partially  lost  through  the  incompleteness  of  its  rendering.  We 
might  take  an  illustration  from  the  book  before  us.  Mr.  Hunt 
aays:  '^  Everett's  speech  at  Gettysburg  is  what  passes  for  '  ele> 
gant  literature.'  But  Lincoln's  speech  was  real  literature! 
And  real  literature,  like  real  anything,  is  art!'^  In  Mr.  Everett's 
art  we  have  finish  as  an  ^  added  truth.'  We  do  not  find  this 
kind  of  finish  in  the  works  of  the  masters.  Expression  was 
everything,  and  the  form,  as  in  Michael  Angelo  and  in  Shaks- 
apeare,  was  often  sorely  racked  and  even  distorted  with  its 
harden  of  emotion  or  thought  They  would  get  along  without 
form — ^if  they  could.  Perhaps  no  question  is  less  adequately 
Qoderstood,  on  the  part  of  those  whom  the  artist  addresses,, 
than  thi&  There  is  a  popular  understanding  of  this  term 
which  is  most  pernicious  in  its  effect,  and  which  is  so  generally 
insisted  upon  that  the  most  inane  polish  often  takes  precedence 
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of  the  truest  art,  which  is  termed  crude  and  slovenly  for  the 
reason  that  the  finish  is  inside  and  not  on  the  sur&ccL  The 
artist  hopes  to  be  able  to  express  himself  "  by  two  strokes  and 
a  dot,"  and  deems  his  art  meritorious  in  so  &r  as  it  approaches 
this  simple  means.  Here  is  a  wide  divergence  of  view  between 
himself  and  his  self-constituted  critics.  And  if  we  refer  the 
question,  for  decision,  to  the  majority  of  contemporary  works 
upon  the  walls  of  the  annual  exhibitions,  the  critics  appear 
to  have  the  best  of  it  Nevertheless  the  apparent  crude  may 
mean  finish,  and  it  is  for  the  maker  himself  to  decide  when  he 
shall  give  pause. 

The  little  volume  before  us  abounds  in  suggestive  topics— 
naturally  growing  out  of  conversations  on  art,  principally  in 
relation  to  technique — any  one  of  which  would  bear  expansion 
and  further  elucidation.  The  selections  herein  given  are  made 
at  random  and  without  reference  to  order,  which,  indeed,  is 
not  conspicuous  in  the  conversations.  Miss  Knowlton  deserves 
credit  for  her  success  in  preserving  these  valuable  remarks  of  a 
distinguished  artist,  made  in  the  course  of  his  instruction. 
They  have  the  character  of  freshness  and  vivacity — perhaps  an 
excess  of  cleverness — as  well  as  very  decided  critical  merit 
They  put  into  verbal  form  the  common  experience  of  those 
who  labor  with  earnestness  in  art ;  and  while  their  truths  are 
familiar  to  artists,  these  truths  have  not,  hitherto,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, been  so  aptly  stated  in  words. 
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Amou  TIL— THE  DOCTEINB  OF  FUTUEE  PUNISHMENT. 

(1.)  A  Skbtoh  of  the  History  of  thk  Doctbins. 
By  Pbof.  Geobok  P.  FzraxB. 

Becknt  ecclesiastical  events  in  New  England  have  called  up 
for  pablic  discussion  the  Christian  doctrine  of  punishment  in 
the  future  life:  The  earnest  and  dispassionate  consideration  of 
any  of  the  momentous  themes  of  religion  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
wholesome  tendency.  In  the  present  ferment  of  theological 
opinion  in  all  Protestant  countries,  no  traditional  belief  can 
eacape  the  ordeal  of  renewed  and  searching  inquiry.  What- 
ever in  the  temper  of  the  times  may  be  deserving  of  censure, 
there  is  a  vast  and  increasing  number  of  persons  who  do 
really  seek  the  truth  with  an  open  mind.  It  has  been  thought 
best  to  present  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal  two  essays  on 
the  doctrine  referred  to,  written  independently  of  one  another, 
with  no  polemical  intent,  and  each  of  them  by  a  theological 
scholar  competent  to  handle  the  questions  involved,  in  the 
light  to  be  drawn  from  the  improved  philology  of  our  day. 
The  present  writer  willingly  consents  to  introduce  these  learned 
diaeussions  by  preliminary  remarks,  chiefly  historical. 

In  the  ancient  period — the  patristic  period — embracing  the 
first  six  centuries,  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  was  the 
prevalent  opinion.*  The  idea  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all 
was  entertained  by  a  few  eminent  church  teachers,  and  the 
notion  of  an  eventual  annihilation  of  the  wicked  was  occa- 
aionally  broached.  Certain  writers  are  often  erroneously  cited 
as  favoring  the  last  mentioned  view.  The  Fathers  not  unfre- 
qaently  argue  against  the  belief  that  the  soul  is  self -existent, 
and  in  opposition  to  such  a  theory  they  affirm  that  the  soul, 

*  A  word  mmj  here  be  said  upon  Jewish  opinion  on  this  subject  The  Pharisees 
in  the  time  of  Christ  taught  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  as  we  learn  from 
Joaephus,  £.  J.,  iL  8,  ]4,  ArU.  xym.  1,  3.  In  both  passages  Josephus  uses  the 
t^nn  otStoc.  See,  also,  Gfrdrer,  D<u  Jahrhundert  d.  Heile,  ii.  269,  where  the  Rab* 
biaical  teaehing  ia  given.  Endless  punishment,  though  the  common,  was  not  the 
uiTBnal,  belief  of  the  Jews.  See  the  reference  to  the  Talmud,  in  SchOrer,  N.  T, 
ZeUge$ckiefUe,  p.  697. 
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like  every  other  creature  of  God,  is  upheld  by  divine  power, 
and  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  He  shall  choose  to  main- 
tain it  in  being.  Remarks  of  this  kind  have  been  construed 
as  indicating  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  will  one  day  cease  to 
be.  So  Justin  Martyr  {Dial  c.  Tryph.^  c.  5)  is  often  interpre- 
ted ;  and,  at  the  first  blush,  this  seems  to  be  the  natural  under- 
standing of  his  words.  But  the  context  of  the  very  passage 
appears  to  exclude  this  construction,  which  elsewhere  would 
seem  to  be  expressly  contradicted  {Dial  c.  TrypL^  c.  130. 
Apf^l  i.  28).  Irenaeus  is  misinterpreted  in  a  similar  way.  In  one 
place  {Adv.  Haer.^  Lib.  ii.  84),  a  casual  reader  would  suppose  him 
to  affirm  that  the  existence  of  wicked  souls  is  terminable.  Here 
again  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  context  shows  that  a  distinction 
is  made  between  bare  existence,  and  "  life"  in  the  higher  sense, 
with  which  **  length  of  days"  is  made  synonymous.  This  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  out  in  other  passages  (Lib.  v.  4,  §  8 ;  7.  §  1 ; 
27,  §  2).  "  Separation  from  God,"  he  says,  "  is  death,"  or  the 
loss  of  that  '^  life  and  light,"  that  true  joy,  which  depends  on 
communion  with  God.  That  Irenaeus  held  to  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation  has  also  been  deduced  from  a  remark  made  in  one 
of  the  so-called  PfaflTian  fragments  relative  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  evil.  The  author  of  this  fragment  evidently 
had  in  mind  CoL  i  20,  22 ;  and  what  he  meant  to  say  pre- 
cisely, as  far  as  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  is  concerned,  is  not 
fully  clear.  But  the  document  itself  is  of  more  than  doubtfal 
genuineness,  so  that  no  inference  respecting  the  tenets  of 
Irenaeus  can  be  built  upon  it  There  are  passages  in  which 
Irenaeus  can  hardly  be  otherwise  interpreted  than  as  teaching 
endless  conscious  punishment  (e.  g.  Lib.  iv.  28,  §  1 ;  c.  89,  §  4 ; 
cf.  Lib.  iii.  28,  §  8  ;  iv.  28,  §  1).  At  least  every  other  interpre- 
tation seems  artificial. 

Arnobius  (near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century),  the 
African  rhetorician,  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  soul  gains 
immortality  by  perseverance  in  goodness,  and  that  consequently 
the  wicked  absolutely  go  out  of  being.  But  he  had  too  many 
idiosyncracies  of  opinion  to  be  of  any  weight  as  an  authority 
for  ascertaining  the  beliefs  of  his  contemporaries.  Amobins 
was  in  no  sense  a  representative  of  orthodoxy. 

The  Alexandrians,  Clement  and  Origen,  are  the  chief  dis- 
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sentieots  from  the  ordinary  doctrine,  in  the  first  three  centuries, 
dement  explicitly  affirms  his  belief  that  all  will  finally  be 
restored  to  holinesa  Origen  maintains  this  opinion,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  theologian  to  give  it  whatever 
degree  of  currency  it  obtained  in  the  ancient  church.  With 
Origen  it  was  an  esoteric  doctrine,  a  doctrine  which  belonged 
to  the  believer  in  the  mature  stage  of  Christian  character  and 
of  discernment,  but  one  which  would  be  abused  and  be  prolific 
of  bamif  if  it  were  proclaimed  to  all. 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  connection  of  this  belief  of  Origen 
with  other  parts  of  his  system.  He  held  that  the  will  does  not 
lose  its  mutable  quality,  or  issue  in  that  permanence  of  charac- 
ter, which  is  an  essential  idea  in  the  Augustinian  anthropology. 
Original  sin  he  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  preexistence 
of  souls,  a  doctrine  derived  from  Platonism,  and  of  a  moral  fall 
prior  to  birth ;  and  though  he  believed  in  universal  restoration, 
which  would  comprehend  in  its  wide  sweep  fallen  angels  and 
even  Satan,  he  thought  that  there  might  be  a  series  of  falls  and 
recoveries  in  the  aeons  to  come.  Punishment,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  remark,  he  held  to  be  disciplinary  in  its  aim,  the 
reform  of  the  offender  being  the  prime  end  in  view  in  the  in- 
fliction of  it 

At  this  point  we  may  interpose  two  observations.  The  first 
is  that  the  question  of  the  design  of  punishment  in  the  future 
life  is  intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of  its  duration. 
Is  punishment  ordained  chiefly  for  the  recovery  of  the  trans- 
gressor? Or  is  it  retrospective,  strictly  retributive,  a  recom- 
pense, a  reaction  of  offended  justice  and  of  the  violated  moral 
order?  It  is  true  that  restoration  does  not  follow,  with  logical 
necessity,  from  the  first  view,  stated  above,  of  the  office  of 
punishment  in  the  divine  economy ;  for  it  may  be  held  that 
the  resistance  of  free-will  will  defeat  the  provision  of  grace,  and 
prevent  chastisement  from  bringing  forth  its  appropriate  fruits, 
since  they  do  not  ensue  with  any  fatalistic  certainty.  Still, 
universal  restoration  is  more  likely  to  be  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  this  idea  of  the  reformatory  function  of  penalty. 
Nor  does  the  doctrine  of  the  retributive,  or  vindicatory,  design 
of  punishment  necessarily  exclude  restoration  ;  since  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  repentance  should  take  place  under  the  operation 
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of  penalties  not  ordained  for  the  sake  of  this  result  Still,  a 
doctrine  of  restoration  is  much  more  likdy  to  be  rejeote«l  by 
those  who  so  interpret  the  significance  of  punishment  It  is 
possible,  to  be.  sure,  to  combine  the  two  views  of  punishment, 
and  to  consider  it,  in  its  direct  or  primary  design,  retroactive, 
but  with  a  subordinate  aim  which  looks  to  a  beneficent  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  sufferer.  We  do  not  here  discuss 
the  question,  but  simply  point  out  its  cardinal  importance.  In 
not  a  few  modern  discussions  of  the  Atonement,  it  has  surprised 
us  to  find  no  preliminary  consideration  of  the  design  of  punish- 
ment under  the  divine  government 

The  second  observation  suggested  by  the  foregoing  statement 
of  Origen's  creed  is  that  the  question  relates  to  the  effect  of 
redemption.  What  are  to  be  its  consequences?  What  the 
extent  of  its  actual  operation  ?  There  is  a  Universalism — a 
Universalismtis  vulgaris — which  makes  little  or  nothing  of  the 
&ct  of  sin,  and  founds  itself  either  on  a  denial  of  ill-desert,  or 
a  belief  in  man's  power  to  extricate  himself  from  the  con- 
trol of  evil,  to  shake  off  the  principle  of  selfishness  and  un- 
godliness. Christianity  is  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ  Its  fundamental  postulate  is  the  fact  of  sin  and 
of  condemnation.  Deliverance  is  provided,  which  is  available 
to  all.  Now  it  is  conceivable  that  all  should  sooner  or  later 
lay  hold  of  this  help  and  be  saved.  If  the  Bible  had  so 
declared,  there  would  have  been  involved  in  this  declaration  no 
denial  or  attenuation  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  GospeL 
It  would  have  been  simply  the  revelation  of  a  fact  by  which 
the  truths  of  the  Incarnation  and  Expiation  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  are  nowise  affected.  We  are  not  aware 
that  John  Foster  denied  any  fundamental  part  of  the  Gbspel 
method  of  redemption.  He  probably  accepted  cordially  the 
Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  creeds.  He  was  an  evangelical  Uni- 
versalist  Universalism  in  every  form  may  be  an  error,  and  a 
very  mischievous  error ;  or  it  may  not  ba  But  all  sorts  of 
Universalism  are  not  to  be  confounded  together.* 

*  A  Btudent  at  Cambridge  laid  beforo  Robert  Hall  bis  perplezitieB  oa  tiie  aab- 
ject  of  eternal  paniBhmeBt  Hall,  after  atating,  in  his  forcible  manner,  bia  reaeona 
for  accepting  tbe  doctrine,  thus  oondudea:  *'  I  would  only  add  that  in  nqr  bumble 
opinion  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  duration  of  future  miaorj.  metapbfsicaUy  con- 
sidered, is  not  an  essential  article  of  faith,  nor  is  the  belief  of  it  ever  proposed  as 
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When  we  pass  into  the  second  section  of  the  patristic  period 
(from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury), we  find  that  although  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment still  prevails,  there  is  more  dissent  from  it  Gregoty  of 
Nyssa,  one  of  the  most  eminent,  if  not  the  most  eminent,  of 
the  ancient  Q-reek  theologians,  expresses  himself  distinctly 
on  the  side  of  nniveisal  restoration.*  Less  definitely,  Gr^ory 
of  Naziansus  takes  the  same  view.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  two  great  representatives  of  the  Antioch 
school  of  theology,  Diodore  of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  were  restorationists.  In  their  theology,  the  Incarnation 
was  not  only  for  the  deliverance  of  man  from  sin,  but  its 
design  and  effect  were  to  elevate  mankind  to  a  higher  stage  of 
being  than  that  on  which,  he  stood,  or  which  was  possible  to 
him,  as  a  descendant  of  Adam.  Beyond  its  negative  effect, 
the  work  of  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  conferred  a  positive 
^good  by  lifting  up  the  race  to  a  higher  destination.  And  this 
work  Theodore  and  his  followers  maintained  would  eventually 
take  effect  on  all.  Theodore  argues  that  Christ  never  would 
have  said  "  until  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,"  if  it 
had  not  been  possible  for  this  to  be  done ;  nor  would  He  have 
said  that  one  should  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  and  another 
with  few,  if  there  was  to  be  no  end  to  the  infliction  when  men 
had  suffered  a  punishment  commensurate  with  their  sin.f  This 
argument,  it  will  be  perceived,  presupposes  that  a  limited 
punishment  is  all  that  justice  requires,  and  that,  when  this  has 
been  endured,  the  debt  is  paid. 

No  doubt  this  opinion  of  the  Antiochian  teachers,  which 
was  consonant  with  that  of  Origen,  though  adopted  by  them 
ind^)endently,  had  many  adherents  in  the  fifth  century.  But 
the  antagonism  to  Origen^s  philosophy  and  theology,  which 

a  term  of  salvatioii ;  that,  if  we  tM\j  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  by  truly 
repenting  <ft  oar  sins,  and  laying  hold  of  the  mercy  of  Qod  through  Christ  by 
a  lively  taith,  oar  salvation  is  perfectly  secure,  whiohever  hypothesis  we  embrace 
oa  this  meet  myaterioua  subject  The  evidence  accompanying  the  popular  inter- 
pretation ia  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  that  which  establishes  our  coounon 
Christiaaity,  and  tiierefore  the  fate  of  the  Christian  religion  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  itnplieated  in  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  popular  doctrine."— HaU's  WorkSf 
V.  62T. 

*  Oral  Catf  8,  36 ;  also  in  the  treatise  de  anima. 

^  Amman,  BIhL  OrienL,  T.  ill,  p.  323. 
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was  excited  under  the  lead  of  Jerome  and  others,  caused  this 
opinion,  together  with  other  peculiarities  of  the  theology  of  the 
great  Alexandrian,  to  be  at  length  generally  rejected  and  pro- 
scribed as  heretical.  Augustine  strenuously  defended  the  doc- 
trine of  endless  punishment,  although  in  his  time,  and  within 
the  circle  of  his  influence,  there  were  *' tender-hearted  Chris- 
tians,'* as  he  styles  them,  besides  others  whom  he  classifies  dif- 
ferently, who  declined  to  accept  it*  From  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  doctrine  that  those  condemned  at  the  last 
judgment  endure  endless  pain  became  an  undisputed  article 
in  the  creed  of  the  Church. 

Yet  this  article  of  belief  was  practically  modified  in  a  most 
important  degree  by  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory.  The  Church  from  the  beginning  had  believed 
in  an  intermediate  state.  The  fathers  of  the  first  centuries 
held  that  Christ,  after  His  death,  descended  into  Hades.  There 
He  prosecuted  His  work  in  opposition  to  Satan.  Sometimes  it 
was  said  that  he  was  victorious  therein  some  undefined  conflict 
with  the  Devil  This  ancient  idea  is  expressed  thus  in  ^'  the 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,^^  which  was  issued  in  the  early 
days  of  the  English  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII: 
"  Our  Saviour  JesQs  Christ  at  his  entry  into  hell  first  con- 
quered and  oppressed  both  the  devil  and  hell,  and  also  death 
itself."f  Without  tracing  the  different  modifications  of  this 
idea — half-earnest,  and  half-mythical  or  symbolic — as  it  is 
brought  forward  in  the  patristic  writers,  this,  at  least,  was  a 
clear  and  accepted  tenet,  based,  as  was  supposed  on  1  Pet  iv. 
6-7,  and  Eph.  iv.  7-11,  that  in  the  interval  •  between  his  cruci- 
fixion and  resurrection,  Jesus  preached  to  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hades,  or  the  Underworld,  the  abode  of  departed 
souls.  There  he  delivered  the  pious  dead  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whom  he  transported  to  Paradisa  This  tenet  is  also  set 
forth  in  immediate  connection  with  the  passage  which  we  have 
cited  from  "  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man ;"  "  Afterward 
He  spoiled  hell,  and  delivered  and  brought  with  Him  from 
thence  all  the  souls  ot  those  righteous  and  good  men  which 
from  the  fall  of  Adam  died  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  faith 

^  Ik  avU  Dei,  Uh.JsL  11-21.    OL  Enehekid,  c  112. 
t  Quoted  in  Blant*B  Diet  ofDoOr.  and  BisL  Tfuol,  p.  416. 
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and  belief  of  this  our  Saviour,  which  was  then  to  come." 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  harmony  with  his  general  system, 
thought  that  the  virtuous  heathen  shared  id  the  bene6t  of 
Christ's  preaching  in  Hades.  Paradine,  to  which  the  saints  of 
the  old  covenant  were  conveyed,  was  not  generally  considered 
b?  the  Fathers  to  be  a  subdivision  of  Hades,  but  it  was  held 
to  be  an  abode  of  happiness,  with  respect  to  the  precise  loca- 
tion of  which  opinion  was  not  uniform.  Origen  placed  it  in  an 
apartment  of  heaven — the  third  heaven.  More  and  more  the 
feeling  spread,  especially  after  Origen's  time,  that  Hades,  the 
Underworld,  was  a  gloomy,  undesirable  region,  where  tljere 
could  be  nothing  but  suffering,  and  where  Satan  held  sway.* 
Yet  it  was  agreed  that  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  do  not 
enter  at  death  into  the  full  fruition  of  reward  or  the  full  meas- 
ure of  sofffering.  They  wait  for  this  until  the  resurrection  and 
the  last  judgment  Some  of  the  Fathers  had  taught — among 
them,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and,  later,  Lactantius,  Ambrose, 
and  Jero  me — ^that  in  the  fire  of  the  last  day,  which  consumes 
the  world,  the  remaining  dross  of  sin  will  be  burnt  away  from 
the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  The  same  idea,  it  appears,  is  found 
here  and  there  in  the  Rabbinical  teaching,  and  even,  as  some 
think,  prior  to  the  time  of  Christf    Clement  of  Alexandria, 

^Hadea  is  the  rendering,  in  the  Soptuagint,  of  Sheol,  the  Underworld,  the 
■bode  of  departed  souls  without  reference  to  distinctions  of  character  or  lot  In 
the  New  Testament  Hades  occurs  only  in  Uatt  zi.  23  (and  its  parallel,  Luke  z. 
15),  Matt  xvi.  18,  Luke  zyi.  23,  Acts  li.  2*7,  31,  Rev.  i.  18,  tl  8,  zz.  13,  U :  since  in 
1  Cor.  ZY.  56  and  Her.  iii.  T,  the  correct  reading  omits  the  word.  In  Acts  ii.  2*7, 
31,  the  term  appears  obviously  to  retain  its  old  significance.  In  the  book  of  Beve- 
ktioQ  it  retains  its  intimate  association  with  "  death."  In  Matt  zL  23,  Luke  z.  16, 
the  general  idea  of  destruction  comports  with  the  old  oonception  of  Hades.  The 
ume  is  true  of  Matt  zvL  18 :  **  The  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it" 
In  Luke  zvL  23,  Dives  is  in  Hades,  in  torment ;  Lazarus  *'  afar  ofE,"  separated 
from  him  bj  a  chasm  or  an  abyss,  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham.  Comparing  this  pas- 
iage  with  Acts  ii.  27,  31,  and  with  Luke  zzUi.  43,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
ETangellst  oonoeived  of  the  place  denoted  by  "the  bosom  of  Abraham"  as  in 
Paradise,  and  Paradise  as  included  within  Hades.  The  heavenly  Paradise  of 
which  Paul  speaks  (2  Cor.  ziL  4)  is  differently  placed.  The  perplezity  of 
Augustine  in  determining  the  sense  of  the  statement  in  the  Apostles*  Creed — 
**  He  descended  into  heU,"  is  partly  connected  with  his  inability  to  think  of  Hades 
u  comprehending  **  Paradise"  within  it  His  frank  confession  of  the  diflSculties 
that  beset  his  mind  on  this  subject,  and  especially  on  the  preaching  to  the  spirits 
ia  prison  (1  Pet  iii.  19),  is  made  at  length  in  one  of  his  Epistles  (cbdv.  ad 
J^odium), 

fQfrdrer,  Dot  Jahr.  d.  ffeOi,  ii.  p.  81. 
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as  might  be  expected,  pronounced  this  purifying  fire  to  be  of 
an  etherial  or  spiritual  natura  It  was  reserved  for  Augustine, 
however,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
by  suggesting  that  Christians  not  fully  cleansed  at  death  from 
the  pollution  of  sin  are  purified  in  the  intermediate  state, 
through  the  agency  of  purgatorial  fire.  His  conjecture  was 
converted  by  those  who  came  after  him  into  a  fixed  article  of 
beliel  Under  the  auspices  of  Gregory  L  it  established  itself 
in  the  theology  of  the  Western  Church.  It  connected  itself 
with  the  doctrine  of  penance  and  indulgences,  which,  was 
rounded  out  by  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  a  treasury  of  super- 
erogatory merits.  The  Eastern  Church  has  never  admitted  the 
Latin  doctrine  of  a  fiery  purgatory.  Yet  Eastern  orthodoxy 
allows  that  pains  of  remorse  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  the 
redeemed  after  death,  and  that  prayers  and  offerings  in  their 
behalf  are  beneficial. 

Thus  the  Church,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  or  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  held  to  a  reformatory  punishment,  of  a  limited  dura- 
tion, for  the  mass  of  those  who  were  under  its  tutelage.  All 
were  baptized.  None  were  excluded  &om  the  sacraments  but 
the  contumacious  and  incorrigible.  Hell  was  reserved  for 
those  dying  unabsolved,  in  mortal  sin.  There  was  hope  for  the 
final  salvation  of  all  not  obstinate  in  their  rebellion  against  the 
Church  and  the  law  of  God.  From  this  hope,  however,  the 
heathen  and  the  infidel  were  of  course  cut  off.  The  Diuina 
Commedia  of  Dante,  in  its  three  parts,  gives  to  the  reader  a  fair 
conception  of  the  theology  of  Aquinas,  whom  the  poet  calls 
his  master.  Only  over  the  gate  of  one  of  the  r^ons  which 
the  poet  explored  was  written  the  inscription : 
"  LMCslato  ogni  sporaiiBa,  vol  oh'  eiitnto.*' 

The  Reformers  attacked  the  whole  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 
This  they  did  on  scriptural  grounds,  and  from  the  connection  in 
which  that  doctrine  stood  with  the  theory  of  Indulgences,  and 
with  the  claim  of  the  Church  and  the  Pope  to  a  partial  control 
over  the  lot  of  those  who  are  enduring  Purgatorial  fire.  It  was 
with  an  assault  upon  the  mediseval  conception  of  Indulgences 
and  the  correlated  tenets,  that  Luther  began  his  movement 
The  Augsburg  Confession  (Art  ix)  makes  baptism  essential  to 
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salvation,  and  teaches  that  even  unbaptized  children  are  lost 
Some  of  the  Calvinistic  Confessions  (as  the  Oonfessio  Belgica^ 
ArtxxxiY),  appear  to  affirm  the  same  tenet;  though  others 
(as  Conf.  Scot  it.  A.  D.  1580),  repudiate  it  Calvin  denies  that 
all  unbaptized  persons  are  adjudged  to  eternal  death,  and  uses 
language  consonant  with  the  view  which  so  many  of  the  old 
Protestant  theologians  embraced,  that  not  the  privation,  but  the 
contempt,  of  the  sacraments  brings  perdition  (Inst  iv,  xvi. 
26).  Many  of  the  Calvinistic  Confessions  (as  those  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly)  affirm  that  "  elect"  infants  are  saved, 
and  say  nothing,  except  by  implication,  respecting  those  who 
are  not  elect  Augustine  had  taught  the  final  condemnation  of 
Don-elect  infants,  and  had  retreated  from  his  earlier  view  that 
their  punishment  in  the  future  life  is  purely  negative.  He 
thought,  however,  that  their  damnation  is  of  the  mildest  sort 
("levissima,"  Cont  JuL,  v.  4  Cf.  JSp.  clxxxvi.  29).  The  school- 
men were  generally  disposed  to  embrace  Augustine^s  prior  and 
more  merciful  opinion,  so  that  when  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  Gregory  of  Rimini,  revived  the  later 
idea  of  Augustine,  he  was  designated  by  the  opprobrious  title 
of  tortor  infantum.  The  schoolmen  placed  infants  in  one  of 
the  outer  zones  of  hell — the  limbua  infanlium — where  they  are 
deprived  of  bliss.  Augustine  had  a  greater  influence  than  any 
other  patristic  writer  in  shaping  the  doctrines  of  the  Beform- 
era  on  these  topics.  Zwingle,  who  brought  away  from  the  old 
Church  more  of  the  tone  of  the  Benaissance  than  any  other 
of  the  Protestant  champions,  held  that  not  only  infants,  but  the 
virtuous  heathen,  also,  are  partakers  of  salvation.  These  ideas 
were  associated  with  his  peculiar  tenet  respecting  original  sin, 
and  with  other  opinions,  which,  as  is  well  known,  led  Luther 
to  feel  that  there  was  in  him  a  certain  nationalistic  vein  : 
"7Ar  habi  einen  anderen  Oeist^  denn  Wir.^^ 

The  Protestant  theologians  carried  their  opposition  to  Pur- 
gatory so  far  as  to  obliterate  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  inter- 
mediate state.  The  Westminster  Confession  (c.  xxxii)  de- 
clares that  ^^  the  souls  of  the  righteous,''  at  death,  **  are  received 
into  the  highest  heavens,"  and  "  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast 
into  hell ;"  and  adds :  '^  Besides  these  two  places  for  souls  sepa- 
rated from  their  bodies,  the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none." 

VOT*  I.  12 
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In  Luther^s  Bible,  both  Sheol  and  Uades  (even  in  Acts  ii.  81),  as 
well  as  Gehenna,  were  rendered  Hohle;  in  King  James's  ver- 
sion, **Hell."  That  doctrine  was  revived,  in  a  form  to  exclude 
the  notion  of  Purgatory,  in  particular  by  certain  Anglican 
divines,  as  Lightfoot,  Burnet,  and  Pearson,  and  by  Campbell 
in  his  "Dissertations  on  the  Four  Gospels." 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  those  modifications  of  doctrinal 
opinion  on  this  subject,  which  have  arisen  in  more  modern 
times  among  evangelical  theologians  who  do  not  accept  liter- 
ally the  confessions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

We  begin  with  the  Lutheran  theologians  who  are  loosely 
designated  as  of  the  Schleiermacherian  school — that  school  to 
which  the  revival  of  a  believing  and  scientific  theology,  in  op- 
position to  the  old-fashioned  Rationalism,  is  chiefly  due. 

The  point  to  which  theologians  of  this  class  not  unfrequently 
refer  is  the  prophetic  and  fragmentary  character  of  the  Escha- 
tological  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  Just  as  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Messianic  age  must  of  necessity  be  presented  in 
pictures,  and  be  only  partially  apprehensible  to  the  Church  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so  an  analogous  predictive  element  enters 
into  the  description  of  the  Last  Things,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  New  Testament  Revelation.  It  is  only  glimpses  that  are 
afforded  us  of  an  order  of  things  outside  of  all  present  experi- 
enca  Hence  the  impossibility  of  that  precision  of  dogmatic 
statement  which  is  practicable  in  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
system.  This  consideration  may,  to  be  sure,  be  used  to  evis- 
cerate of  their  proper  meaning  express  declarations  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  his  Apostles,  or  to  attenuate  the  force  of  the  moral 
truth  revealed  in  them.  But  such  is  not  the  design  of  the  the- 
ologians to  whom  we  now  refer.  They  bring  forward  this  sug- 
gestion by  way  of  wholesome  caution  against  an  over-literal 
interpretation,  or  a  presumptuous  claim  to  know  more  than  it 
was  the  intention  of  Heaven  to  reveal. 

The  principal  deviation  from  the  traditional  tenets  on  the 
subject  before  us,  which  is  found  among  the  German  evangeli- 
cal theologians,  is  in  the  idea  of  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Gospel,  to  be  granted,  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  life,  and  prior 
to  the  last  judgment,  to  those  who  have  not  heard  of  Christ 
here,  or  have  imperfectly  apprehended  His  Gospel.    The  belief 
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is  frequently  expressed  that  multitudes  who  depart  from  the 
world  without  a  true  knowledge  of  the  way  of  life,  will  be 
enlightened  and  renewed  during  this  intermediate  period.  It 
is  maintained  that  eternal  punishment  is  threatened  in  the 
Scriptures  to  those  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
Gospel,  but  have  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  its  offers,  and 
that  a  sound  exegesis  does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  any- 
thing but  the  conscious  rejection  of  the  light  and  help  which 
the  Gospel  aflfords,  will  be  attended  with  final  condemnation. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
all  is  discussed ;  but  an  affirmative  solution  is  seldom  unequiv- 
ocally expressed.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  would  decide  this 
question  in  the  negative. 

It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  this  class  of  theologians,  how- 
ever much  they  may  qualify  the  old  formulas  and  conceptions 
of  Inspiration,  stand  firmly  upon  the  Protestant  principle  that 
the  Bible,  fairly  interpreted,  with  a  comparison  of  Scripture 
with  Scripture,  is  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

Schleiermacher  {ChrisU,  Olauhe,  ii.  503  seq.)  opposes  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment,  partly  on  exegetical  grounds:  he 
interprets  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26,  as  teaching  the  opposite.  He  finds 
psychological  difficulties  in  the«uppositionof  an  unending  self- 
reproach  through  an  activity  of  conscience  which  yet  is  attended 
with  no  moral  improvement  The  capacity  to  conceive  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  which  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  this  anguish,  involves  a  remaining  capacity  to  share  in  the 
good  thus  imagined.  It  is  impossible,  he  argues,  to  suppose 
that  the  saints  in  heaven  can  be  happy  if  their  fellow-men,  for 
whom,  even  though  their  sufferings  are  deserved,  they  must 
feel  compassion  and  sympathy,  are  in  a  state  of  misery  from 
which  there  is  no  hope  of  deliverance.  The  sorrow  of  the 
good  would  be  increased  by  the  consciousness  that  their  own 
salvation  was  secured  by  help  accorded,  in  the  course  of  the 
divine  government,  to  them,  which  the  lost  had  not  enjoyed. 
**  Therefore  we  should  not  hold  to  such  a  notion  [as  to  the  des- 
tiny of  men],  without  decisive  tet^timonies  that  Jesus  has  fore- 
seen ity  such  as  we  by  no  means  possess." 

Neander,  in  his  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church, 
(Bobinson's  ed.,  p.  488  seq.)  takes  up  th.is  question  of  Restora- 
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tion.  He  admits  the  possibility  of  an  increasing  illumination 
of  the  Apostle  Paul's  mind  in  respect  to  the  prospects  of  the 
kingdom,  analogous  to  that  progressive  enlightenment  which 
Peter  experienced  on  the  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  the  later  Pauline  epistles  there  is  an  advance  be- 
yond the  earlier.  "  We  discern  in  Paul  a  progressive  knowl- 
edge of  eschatology  generally,  as  it  grew  up  under  the  enlight- 
ening and  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  we  com- 
pare his  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  with  his  later  epistles,  the 
lifting-up  of  believers  to  an  ever-enduring  fellowship  with  the 
Lord  (1  Thess.  iv.  17),  with  the  later  developed  doctrine  of  the 
earth  as  the  seat  of  the  perfectr^d  kingdom  of  Ood ;  and  2  Thess. 
i.  7,  9,  with  the  doctrine  of  a  final  restitution  announced  at  a 
later  period."  This  doctrine  Neander  is  inclined  to  find  in  1 
Cor.  XV.  27,  28,  in  connection  with  Phil.  ii.  10,  11,  and  Coloss. 
i.  20.  He  also  touches  on  this  topic  in  his  p)osthumous  work 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  {Corintherbriefej  p.  246  seq.), 
in  his  comment  on  1  Corinthians  xv.  22 :  "  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  After  noticing 
the  different  interpretations  given  to  the  passage,  he  says: 
"  After  all,  the  simplest  construction  would  be  to  take  the  sec- 
ond *air  as  equally  universal  with  the  first  In  that  case  there 
would  be  contained  in  these  words  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
restoration."  He  then  proceeds  to  answer  objections  to  this 
interpretation  from  declarations  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  Paul  himself,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  a 
contrary  tenor ;  and  concludes  thus :  "  therefore,  the  possibility 
of  such  a  construction  of  the  passage  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
must  be  maintained."  But  in  a  note  written  later  (in  1848),  he 
says :  "  Paul  had  in  mind  only  the  believers,  and  ignores  those 
who  are  lost"  That  is,  he  returns  to  the  restricted  interpreta- 
tion of  the  second  "all."  In  connection  with  the  passage  pre- 
viously quoted  from  the  earlier  work,  is  this  note :  "  The  doc- 
trine of  such  a  universal  restitution  would  not  stand  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  the  latter 
appears  in  the  Gospels ;  for  although  those  who  are  hardened 
in  wickedness,  left  to  the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  their 
merited  fate,  have  to  expect  endless  unhappiness,  yet  a  hidden 
purpose  of  the  divine  compassion  is  not  necessarily  excluded, 
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bj  Yirtue  of  which,  through  the  wisdom  of  G-od  revealing  itself 
in  the  discipline  of  free  agents,  they  will  be  led  to  a  free 
appropriation  of  redemption."     (Robinson's  ed.,  p.  487.) 

This  last  thought  appears  to  be  involved  in  the  rather  ob- 
scure discussion  bj  Nitzsch,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
modern  Lutheran  theologians  and  ecclesiastics  {System  d, 
christL  Lehre,  p.  416  seq.)  '^  The  Scripture  teaches  an  eternal 
damnation  of  individual  men,  because  it  is  in  hypothesi  neces- 
sary. The  non-coercive,  non-magical,  non-mechanical  nature 
of  Grace  leaves  room  for  final  resistance  to  its  influence;  perse- 
verance in  the  resistance  of  unbelief  is  possible :  consequently 
there  must  be  dejuturo^  and  on  this  supposition,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  final  judgment,  eternal  damnation."  But  whether  this 
hypothesis  will  become  thesis,  or  actuality,  is  another  question. 
Nitzsch  argues  against  the  Annihilation  doctrine.  The  Saviour 
(in  Matt^  z.  28,  Luke  xii.  4,  5),  does  not  oppose  to  the  fear  of 
being  killed  by  men,  the  fear  of  being  killed  by  God ;  He  does 
not  oppose  to  the  fear  of  bodily  death,  the  fear  of  death  abso- 
lutely. Not  to  kill  {anoKTiivai)^  but  "  to  destroy  the  soul," 
(anoXiffat  fpvxrjy\  "to  cast  into  hell"  {epi/SaXety  eis  rr^v 
yiEvvav)^  is  what  God  is  represented,  in  contrast  with  men,  as 
able  to  do.  It  is  supposable  that  eternal  damnation  is  a  mere 
hypothesis  and  universal  restoration  the  fact ;  or  that  there  is 
an  absolute  annihilation ;  or  that  the  wicked  soul  is  reduced 
to  a  ruin — ^bereft  of  every  good  as  well  as  evil  activity.  In 
either  case  it  is  conceivable  that  the  same  apostle  who  had 
preached  eternal  damnation,  yet  in  his  final  Eschatology 
(awtaerste  Eichatologie)^  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  passes  above  and  beyond 
this  antithesis. 

Julius  Miiller  discusses  the  question  before  us  with  his 
wonted  ability,  in  his  unpublished  Lectures,  and  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin  {Lehre  v.  d.  Sunde,  ii.  698  seq.).  In 
this  work  (voL  i  334  seq.),  Miiller  insists  upon  the  distinction 
between  chastisement  and  penalty,  the  former  being  distin- 
guished by  having  for  its  design  the  amendment  of  him  on 
whom  it  is  inflicted,  and  being  thus  the  product  of  paternal 
mercy.  The  idea  of  punishment,  on  the  contrary,  is  set  forth 
in  such  passages  as  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  ii.  12,  Hebrews  x.  29,  SO  ; 
and  most  clearly  in  1  Cor.  xi.  32,  where  chastisement  and  pen- 
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alty  are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  and  explicitly  contrasted 
with  one  another.  Punishment,  moreover,  is  set  forth  as  re- 
lated to  guilt,  rather  than  to  sin  as  a  principle  to  be  overcome. 
Miiller  maintains  that  no  universal  restoration  can  possibly 
take  place  prior  to  the  judgment,  since  in  that  case  there  could 
be  no  separation  and  no  judgment  at  all.  Hence  he  concludes 
that  restoration  cannot  be  taught  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  nor  in  Bom. 
V.  18,  19,  since  these  passages  would  place  it,  if  they  referred 
to  it  at  all,  in  this  intermediate  period.  He  confutes  the  argu- 
ment for  universal  restoration  which  is  founded  on  the  aim,  or 
proper  tendency,  of  the  Q-ospel  and  of  the  divine  system  of 
recovery ;  since  the  results  are  made  contingent  on  the  free  act 
of  the  creature.  Nor  does  he  regard  as  conclusive  the  grounds 
which  are  drawn  from  Christian  feeling,  which  revolts  at  an 
unsubdued  antagonism  to  the  divine  will  to  be  perpetuated 
forever.  He  admits  the  weight  of  this  objection,  but  does  not 
consider  it  decisive.  The  infliction  of  punishment,  where  the 
disobedient  creature  passively  and  involuntarily  acknowledges 
the  absolute  supremacy  and  majesty  of  the  divine  law,  secures 
from  discordance  the  harmony  of  the  divine  order.  Nor, 
again,  can  restoration  be  infallibly  deduced  from  the  divine 
love,  since  though  justice  is  a  branch  of  love,  yet  in  love  jus- 
tice and  holiness  are  essential  elements.  Love,  irom  its  very 
nature,  must  react  against  its  opposite,  and  assume  the  form 
of  holy  indignation.  Nor  can  inhumanity  be  charged  on  the 
Creator,  if  a  being  endued  with  free-will,  through  his  own 
sin  brings  on  himself  endless  ruin.  The  possibility  of  end- 
less punishment  must  then  be  conceded.  Sin  has  a  ten- 
dency to  perpetuate  itself;  character  tends  to  permanence- 
evil  character,  as  well  as  good.  What  the  actual  results  will 
be  can  be  learned  only  from  Revelation.  Miiller  holds  that 
the  divine  love  will  never  abandon  men  until  they  have  be- 
come hardened  against  its  influences  and  efforts.  His  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  text  (Matt.  xii.  81,  32) :  "  All  manner  of  sin 
and  blasphemy" — that  is,  every  sin,  even  blasphemy — "shall 
be  forgiven  unto  men ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men  *  *  *  neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come"— is  to  be  taken  as  a  dis- 
tinct declaration  that  all  sins,  except  one,  will  be  forgiven 
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either  before  or  after  the  consummation  of  the  Bedeemer's 
kingdom ;  that  19,  in  the  present,  or  the  future,  aeon. 

The  theory  of  an  eventual  extinction  of  the  wicked  has  few 
adherents  among  the  eminent  German  theologians.  Bothe  is 
its  principal  advocate ;  and  in  his  system  it  is  connected  with 
bis  peculiar  view  of  the  relation  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  of  the 
development  and  immortality  of  the  soul  as  contingent  on  its 
own  holy  action. 

Botbe's  elaborate  discussion  of  the  topic  of  Future  Punish- 
ment is  found  in  his  posthumous  Dogmatik  (pp.  182-169. 
291-330).  The  most  of  the  Saviour's  utterances  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  asserts,  relate  to  what  is  to  occur  prior  to  the  last  judg- 
ment At  the  first  glance,  Jesus  appears  to  teach  the  endless 
punishment  of  all  who  enter  Othenna.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  fact  The  word  aionios  {aiGortos^  which  occurs  in  Matt 
XXV,  41, 46,  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  more  lax  sense..  It  sig- 
nifies, not  an  indefinitely  long  time,  but  the  longest  time  which 
can  belong  to  an  object,  in  accordance  with  its  nature.  There 
ire  many  examples  of  this  restricted  meaning:  e.  g.  Exod.  xxi, 
6,  Deut.  XV.  17.  In  Jude  (ver.  6,  cl  2  Pet  ii.  4),  a  stronger  term 
(df6ios\  is  applied  to  a  terminable  period.  As  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  respecting  the  duration  of 
future  punishment,  they  were  not  agreed  on  this  point ;  and  if 
they  had  been,  this  does  not  authorize  us  to  conclude  that  He 
followed  the  popular  view.  Eternal  life  and  eternal  death  are 
spoken  of  together;  but  if  ^'eternar  denotes  the  longest  time 
which  the  conception,  or  nature,  of  an  object  admits  of,  that 
fact  presents  no  difficulty.  Of  the  wicked  it  is  only  said,  in 
Matt  XXV.  41,  46,  that  "during  the  continuance  of  their  stay 
in  GehefinUj  their  pain  will  not  cease,  without  any  determina- 
tion of  the  question  whether  that  stay  will,  or  will  not,  be  end- 
less'' (p.  188).  If  Matt  xxvi.  24,  Mark  xiv.  21  (ci  Luke  xxii. 
22)  refer  to  Judas,  these  expressions  are  justified  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Judas  was  eventually  to  cease  to  exist  The  state- 
ments of  Jesus  in  Matt  v.  26,  xii.  32  (cf.  Mark  iii.  29)  oblige  us 
to  restrict  the  sense  of  aionios.  The  few  passages  in  His  teach- 
ing, which  do  not  refer  to  the  intermediate  state — for  to  this 
Bothe  applies  all  those  cited  above,  even  Matt  xxv.  41,  46 — 
indicate  that  the  unpardoned  will  gradually  be  deprived  o 
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senfie  and  being:  e.  g.  Matt  x.  28,  Luke  xii.  6.  This  opinion 
was  not,  Bothe  affirms,  unknown  to  the  Jews :  it  is  expressed 
in  the  apocryphal  4th  Book  of  Ezra.  The  terms  by  which 
the  Apostles  denote  perdition  (o  oXe^pos  aioavot^^  rf  antakiia^ 
6  BdraTos,  17  tpBopd)  most  naturally  signify  annihilation  of 
soul,  as  well  as  of  body ;  especially  as  Paul  (Tit  i.  2,  Bom.  xvi. 
25,  Eph.  iii.  9)  uses  aionios  {aicivtos)  in  the  looser  sense  of  the 
term.  Bev.  xiv.  11,  xx.  10,  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
Bev.  XX.  14  and  xvii.  8.  The  idea  of  annihilation  is  involved  in 
John  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54,  Matt  x.  28,  80,  John  iii,  16,  16,  x.  28, 
Luke  xviL  89,  ix.  24,  26.  Matt  vii,  18,  PhiL  i.  28,  iii,  19,  Gal. 
vi.  8, 1  John  iii.  16  (cf.  Bev.  xx.  4, 6),  and  1  John  v.  16,  17,  Heb. 
X.  89,  vi.  8,  X.  27,  2  Pet  ii.  1,  8,  ii.  12,  19,  Jude,  10, 12, 19 ;  ct 
20,  21,  etc.  Bothe  (p.  152)  presents  a  concise  statement  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought,  on  grounds  of  reason  and 
Christian  feeling,  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  and 
subjects  them  to  criticism.  On  the  supposition  of  a  final  im- 
penitence in  the  condemned,  eternal  punishment  is  fully  suited 
to  their  guilt  The  possibility  of  final  impenitence  cannot  be 
denied.  The  end  of  God,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
may  be  baffled  by  his  own  perversity ;  though  not  the  compre- 
hensive end  of  God  in  creation.  Beformation  is  not  the  sole — 
it  is  not  the  proper  and  immediate — design  of  punishment 
This  has  its  end  in  itself.  Punishment  need  not  and  ought  not 
to  cease  for  the  reason  that  the  recovery  of  the  transgressor  is 
no  longer  to  be  hoped  for.  The  pain  of  the  lost  may  not  con- 
sist in  such  reproaches  of  conscience  as  might  involve  an  ac- 
tual or  possible  repentance,  but  rather  in  the  incessant  experi- 
ence of  the  absolute  fruitlessness  of  their  rebellion  against  God, 
of  the  hostile  relation  of  the  whole  created  universe  to  them  on 
account  of  this  rebellion,  and  of  the  rage  and  hatred  against 
God  and  all  his  creation,  which  perpetually  blaze  up  anew 
within  their  souls.  But  other  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
endless  suffering  Bothe  considers  valid.  The  necessary  dis- 
turbance of  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  divine  plan 
of  the  world,  with  which  the  endless  continuance  of  sin  is  held 
to  be  incongruous,  are  among  these  objections.  No  conceiva- 
ble reason  can  be  given  why  the  hopelessly  wicked  should  be 
kept  in  being :  the  notion  that  their  endless  suffering  is  required 
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as  a  warning  is  groundles&  Final  impenitence,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  pains  of  hell  are  never  to  cease,  would  be  psy- 
chologically inexplicable.  Yet  in  this  life,  and  in  the  interval 
prior  to  the  judgment,  all  the  means  of  grace  will  have  been 
exhausted  upon  such  as  at  that  time  remain  impenitent  The 
only  satisfsictory  solution  of  the  problem  is  found  in  the  sup- 
position of  a  gradual  wiring  out  and  extinction  of  their  being. 
This  will  be  the  lot  of  those  who  persist  to  the  last  day  in  their 
resistance  to  the  Spirit — of  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  unpar- 
donable sin.  Bothe  lays  great  stress  on  the  results  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  grace  of  God,  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  life, 
in  the  intermediate  state.  Among  the  passages  on  which  he 
founds  this  expectation,  are  included,  of  course,  1  Peter  iii.  19, 
20,  iv.  a 

With  the  foregoing  notice  of  the  opinions  of  celebrated 
German  theologians,  we  may  cx)nnect  a  brief  description  of  the 
views  of  a  distinguished  Danish  theologian  of  the  evangelical 
type,  Martensen,  as  they  are  expressed  in  his  Dogmatik  (pp. 
534-544).  "Shall  the  development  of  the  world  end  in  a 
Dualism  ?"  Is  there  an  eternal  damnation,  or  a  final  restora- 
tion of  all  moral  beings?  The  Church  has  never  been  willing 
to  accept  this  last  hypothesis,  both  on  grounds  of  Scripture, 
and  from  the  feeling  that  the  Christian  idea  of  redemption 
would  lose  something  of  its  profound  earnestness.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  doctrine  of  restoration,  which  has  appeared 
and  reappeared  at  different  times  in  the  Church,  is  not  with- 
out support  in  the  Scriptures,  and  has  sprung  up,  not  always 
from  a  lack  of  earnestness,  but  from  a  feeling  of  humanity, 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  Christianity.  Here  then  is  an 
Antinomy — a  seeming  contradiction. 

This  Antinomy  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  There  are  pas- 
sages which,  taken  in  their  full  weight — "  nach  ihrem  ganzen 
Otwieht  genommen'^ — ^most  expressly  assert  eternal  damnation. 
There  is  **  the  unquenchable  fire,"  "  the  worm  that  never  dieth," 
the  **8in  unto  death,"  the  sin  that  **  shall  not  be  forgiven."  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  1  Cor.  xv.  26-28,  Eph.  i.  10,  1  Cor. 
XV.  22  (c£  Matt  xix.  26),  from  which,  unless  the  force  of  these 
expressions  is  curtailed,  the  notion  of  a  universal  restoration 
cannot  be  eliminated.      That  God's  Word  cannot  contradict 
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itself  and  that  this  antinomy  must  admit  of  some  solution,  is 
conceded.  But  no  solution  is  given.  May  it  not  be,  asks  the 
author,  that  the  solution  is  wisely  withheld  from  us  as  long  as 
we  are  in  this  stage  of  our  being  7 

But  the  same  antinomy,  Martensen  proceeds  to  say,  emei^es 
in  our  own  reasonings  on  the  subject  From  the  point  of 
view,  which,  to  be  sure,  for  Christian  reflection,  is  the  highest, 
— that  of  the  teleology  of  divine  love,  we  are  led  to  the  doc- 
trine of  restoration.  The  end  of  God  in  creation,  does  not 
look,  as  the  Pantheist  assumes,  at  the  kingdom  in  general,  but 
at  the  well-being  of  each  individual.  The  idea  that  the  end  is 
reached  in  the  manifestation  of  punitive  justice,  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  mind ;  if  there  is  a  will  which  eternally  withstands 
God,  there  is  a  barrier  which  the  divine  love  never  overcomes. 
The  power  of  love  reaches  its  end,  not  when  beings  bow  the 
knee  by  compulsion — which  would  only  be  a  revelation  of 
might — but  when  all  bow  the  knee  to  Christ  with  willing  con- 
sent. On  the  contrary,  the  anthropological,  psychological,  and 
ethical  considerations,  the  facts  of  life,  lead  us  to  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  condemnation.  Man  is  free ;  he  is  not  compelled  to 
repent;  salvation  is  not  a  process  of  nature;  the  hardening 
of  the  heart  is  possible.  The  time  must  come  when  the  possi- 
bility of  conversion  is  gone;  when  "it  is  too  late."  In  con- 
version, not  only  the  abstract  power  is  needful,  but  also  the 
order  of  things,  the  environing  circumstances,  in  which  trial 
and  probation  have  their  place.  For  the  condemned,  there  is 
no  future ;  there  is  only  the  retrospect  of  a  lost  opportunity,  a 
wasted  lifa  There  is  an  inward  demand  in  the  soul  of  the 
lost  for  the  realization  of  that  which  is  abstractly  possible, 
while  all  the  conditions  of  that  realization  are  wanting.  This 
is  "  the  worm  that  never  dieth."  Shakespeare  has  helped  us 
to  imagine  that  desperate  condition,  in  such  a  conception  as 
that  of  Lady  Macbeth,  wandering  about  in  her  sleep,  seeking 
in  vain  to  wash  the  ineffaceable  stain  of  blood  from  her  band. 
Here  is  no  true,  no  fruitful  contrition ;  no  change  of  will. 

The  theological  idea  leads  us  to  restoration.  Hence  this 
doctrine  was  found  mostly  in  the  Greek  Church ;  the  anthropo- 
logical idea  tends  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  which  accordingly 
was  defended  by  Augustine,  and  has  had  fewer  to  dissent  from 
it  in  the  Western  Church. 
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The  theory  of  Annihilation  does  not  solve  the  antinomy. 
This  theory  is  not  supported  by  the  Scriptures:  it  leaves  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  baffled  in  its  aim  and  end.  The  idea  that 
those  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  serve  out  their  time  of 
punishment,  and  are  then  delivered,  besides  the  exegetical  diffi- 
culties which  lie  against  it,  gives  no  rational  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  conversion,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be  secured.  For 
it  is  not  only  a  right  knowledge  of  sin  that  is  required,  but  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life. 

The  antinomy  must,  therefore,  be  left  standing.  There  is  a 
will  of  God,  and  in  this  sense,  a  design  that  all  should  be 
saved :  there  is  a  possibility  that  such  will  be  the  actual  fact, 
but  the  opposite  is  also  possible  (p.  543). 

In  the  annals  of  English  theology,  a  noted  representative  of 
the  Annihilation  doctrine  is  John  Locke.  In  his  "Rea.son- 
ableness  of  Christianity,"  he  shows  himself  a  literalist  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  word  "death."*  He  understands  that 
Adam  was  threatened  with  the  literal  destruction  of  soul  and 
body;  that  he  and  his  race  are  saved  from  this  penalty  by  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  put  upon  a  new  probation,  under  "the  law 
of  faith  ;"  that  those  who  fail  to  fulfill  the  conditions  on  which 
*Mife"  18  offered  in  the  Gospel  will  undergo  the  penalty  of  an- 
nihilation, and  will  forever  cease  to  be. 

Of  the  modern  English  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  souls,  the  most  prominent  is  Archbishop  Whately. 
In  his  work  on  "The  Future  State"  (Lect.  viii.)  he  sets  forth 
his  opinions.  The  words  translated  "destruction,"  and  the 
word  "death,"  as  these  terms  are  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to 
the  lot  of  the  finally  impenitent,  he  takes  in  the  most  literal 
meaning.  He  also  maintains  the  opinion,  which  was  occasion- 
ally broached  in  the  middle  ages,  but  was  counted  heretical, 
that  the  souls  of  men  are  in  an  unconscious  state  during  the 
interval  between  death  and  the  general  resurrection. 

In  recent  times  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  has  been 
espoused  by  a  number  of  theologians,  of  conspicuous  ability, 
in  England.  John  Foster  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these. 
His  position  is  that  the  endless  punishment  of  men  for  the  sins 
of  this  life  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  equity  of  the  divine 
administration.     He  assumes  that  their  nature,  at  the  start,  is  so 
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"fatally  corrapt,"  and  their  circumstances  so  unfavorable,  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  them,  save  in  an  operation  of  grace  ah  ex- 
tra^ which  is  arbitrary  and  discriminative  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign  Agent,  and  independent  of  the  will  of  man.  To 
the  objection  that  punishment  is  endless,  because  there  is  an 
endless  continuance  in  sinning,  he  answers  that  it  is  the  doom 
of  the  condemned  which  '*  necessitates  a  continuance  of  the 
criminality,"  for  this  is  a  doom  to  sin  as  well  as  to  suffer. 
"Virtually,  therefore,  the  eternal  punishment  is  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sins  of  time."  As  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
Foster  remarks,  that  the  terms  "everlasting,"  "eternal,"  "for- 
ever," original  or  translated,  are  often  employed  in  the  Bible, 
as  well  as  other  writings,  under  great  and  various  limitations  of 
import  But  "  how  could  the  doctrine  have  been  more  plainly 
and  positively  asserted,  than  it  is  in  the  Scripture  language  7" 
To  this  Foster  answers,  that  we  are  able  to  express  it  so  as  to 
leave  no  possibility  of  %,  misunderstanding  of  our  language ; 
and  this  was  equally  possible  to  the  Biblical  writers.  The 
terms  they  use  are  designed  to  magnify,  to  aggravate,  rather 
than  to  define  the  evil  threatened.  The  great  difference  of  de^ 
ffrees  of  future  punishment,  so  plainly  stated  in  the  Scriptures, 
is  said  to  be  an  argument  of  some  weight  against  its  perpetuity. 
If  a  limited  measure  of  punishment  is  consistent  with  equity, 
then  a  limited  duration  may  be ;  the  argument  from  the  alleged 
infinite  evil  of  sin,  in  one  case  as  much  as  the  other,  is  set 
aside.* 

Another  English  theologian,  whose  writings  on  this  subject 
have  excited  much  attention,  is  the  late  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
His  opinions  are  presented  in  his  Commentary  on  John's  Gos- 
pel, his  "  Theological  Essays  " — the  last  Essay  in  the  volume— 
and  in  his  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Jel£"  In  this  last  publication,  Mr. 
Maurice  denies  that  he  is  a  Universalist  Whether  suffering 
will  be  without  end  in  the  future  life,  is  a  point  on  which  be 
professes  himself  unable  to  affirm  or  deny.  His  position  is 
that  of  nescienca  Nothing,  as  he  thinks,  is  revealed  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  punishment  The  word  aionios 
{aicoYio^)  signifies  eternal,  and  is  thought  by  him  to  have  no 
reference  to  time.  It  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Ood 
*  Life  and  GorreBpondenoe  of  John  Foster,  ii.  232  aeq. 
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and  to  things  extra-temporal  It  denotes  not  duration,  but  a 
state  or  quality.  "Eternal"  death  (or  punishment)  is  the 
opposite  of  "eternal  life,"  as  this  is  defined  by  the  Apostle 
John.  It  is  the  condition  of  a  soul  bereft  of  the  fellowship  of 
Ood ;  but  on  the  question  bow  long  this  state  will  contiuue, 
the  word  '*  eternal "  sheds  no  light  "  Life  eterual "  is  the 
knowledge  of  Ood,  and  the  quality  termed  "  eternal  "  is,  in  its 
entirety,  in  that  life  now,  in  the  case  of  every  one  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  it 

With  respect  to  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  since  the 
publication  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews^  the  civil  courts  have 
decided  that  the  Articles  do  not  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment  In  the  revision  of  the  Articles  under  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  forty-two  were  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  the 
forty-second  Article,  in  which  eternal  punishment  had  been 
directly  asserted,  was  among  those  left  out  This  was  not  be- 
cause the  revisers  of  the  Articles  disbelieved  the  doctrine, — a 
doctrine  which  would  seem  to  bo  implied  in  Art  xvii  (Of  Pre- 
destination and  Election) — ^but  it  was  omitted  for  other  reasons. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  tenet  had  once  been  inserted  in  the 
Creed,  and  had  been  afterwards  deliberately  omitted,  the  judi- 
cial decision  was  that  clergymen  who  subscribe  to  the  Articles 
are  not  bound  to  believe  and  teach  it  How  extensively  it 
has  been  abandoned  in  the  Anglican  Ohurch,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  impossible  to  judge.  A  vehement  discourse  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  by  Canon  Farrar  has  lately  been  put  in  print  He 
describes  himself  as  having  no  clear  and  decisive  opinion  on 
the  question  of  the  duration  of  future  punishment  He  can- 
not accept  the  Romish  doctrine  of  puigatory,  or  the  "  spread- 
ing belid^  in  conditional  immortality,"  or  the  certain  belief  that 
all  will  finally  be  saved.  Yet  the  final  sentences  of  the  ser- 
mon appear  to  be  an  expression  of  this  last  mentioned  beliel 
Dr.  Farrar  holds  that  aumiitTtf  (azoivioO  means '' age-long,"  not 
"eyerlasting,"  and  in  this  sense  is  used  in  the  Bible;  that  it 
means,  secondly,  something  extra-temporal ;  but  that  it  does 
not  contain  ^Uhe  fiction  of  an  endless  time."  He  holds  that 
''Gehenna,"  as  used  by  Christ  indicates,  not  final  and  hopeless, 
but  purifying  and  corrective  punishment,  an  '*  intermediate,  a 
metaphorical,  and  a  terminable  retribution." 
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Among  tbe  Non -conformists  in  England,  in  the  evangelical 
bodies,  there  are  many  ministers  who  no  longer  believe  iii  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  A  competent  witness,  Bev. 
Dr.  Allon,  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  Rev.  T.  Binney,  pre- 
fixed to  a  volume  of  his  Sermons  (London,  1875),  says  of  him, 
that  **  he  refused  the  hard  and  terrible  conclusions  of  Calvin- 
istic  predestination."    Dr.  Allon  adds: 

'*  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  generation  to  maintain  the  broad  universal 
purpose  of  the  divine  Father^s  love,  and  of  the  salvation  which  is  proffered 
through  Christ  And,  it  may  be  added  here,  for  the  same  reasons  he  rejected  the 
dog^a  of  eternal  punishment ;  which  seems  passing  through  the  same  stages  of 
instinctive  shrinking  from  it,  traditional  affirmation,  subtle  disintegration,  and 
religious  abandonment  While  Mr.  Binney  shrank  from  propounding  any  alterna- 
tive theory  of  the  destiny  of  the  wicked,  he  distinctly  refused  to  believe  in  eternal 
torments.  He  felt  that  conclusions  from  which,  not  in  their  sinful  and  alienated 
but  in  their  best  and  holiest  feelings,  good  men  instinctively  recoiled  could  not  be 
possible  to  the  holy  and  loving  God.  He  felt  too  that  it  was  not  possible,  as 
with  some  mysteries  which  are  simply  things  unknown,  to  bow  in  silenoe  before 
these  oonclusiouH.  They  involve  a  necessary  appeal  to  moral  judgment  and  feel- 
ing, and  if  in  this  appeal,  repugnance,  and  not  sympathetic  conviction  is  pro- 
duced, there  must  be  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness. 

His  own  conclusion,  avowed  in  many  conversations  on  the  subject,  was  '  It 
cannot  be,  that  which  our  best  feelings  shrink  from,  cannot  be  possible  to  God 
In  some  way  or  other,  He  wiU  solve  the  dark  problem  of  evil  in  haimony  with 
his  righteousness  and  love.'  And  here  he  was  contented  to  rest  Mr.  Binney 
propounded  no  counter  theory  of  universalism,  or  of  repentance  beyond  the 
grave ;  to  both  he  saw,  both  in  the  statements  of  Scripture  and  in  the  moral  phi- 
losophy of  things,  insuperable  objections.  He  thought  that  the  exegesis  of  Scrip- 
tural representations  needed  a  thorough  re-ezamination ;  and  that  a  reasonable 
and  reverent  interpretation  of  the  strong  language  of  Scripture  was  possible 
which  would  not  necessitate  the  dogma  of  eternal  suffering." 

A  few  ministers  of  distinction  among  the  English  Congrega- 
tionalists,  but  only  a  few,  favor  the  annihilation  doctrine. 

In  the  recently  published  letters  of  Thomas  Erskine,  of 
Linlathen,  the  author  of  the  noted  work  on  the  "Internal  Evi- 
dence "  of  Revelation,  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  is 
professed  and  supported.  The  main  foundation  of  this  belief 
is  made  to  be  the  fatherly  character  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  Bible.  A  father  can  never  cease  from  the  endeavor  to 
make  his  child  righteous.  The  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh  will  not  throw  off  His  care  for  the  souls  of  His  children 
when  they  leave  this  world ;  the  supposition  that  He  will  grow, 
out  of  false  conceptions  of  his  justice  and  righteousness,  which 
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are  not  separable  from  His  love.  No  human  being,  it  is  held 
by  Mr.  Erskine,  can  be  beyond  the  reach  of  God's  grace  and 
the  sanctifying  power  of  His  Spirit  (vol.  ii.  p.  248).  The  love 
of  God  will  attain  to  its  end  and  aim.  This  he  supposes  to 
be  definitely  taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  5th  and  11th 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (p.  289).  By  these  full 
and  explicit  declarations  of  the  Apostle,  the  language  in  Matt. 
XXV.  most-  be  interpreted.  "Eternity  has  nothing  to  do  with 
duration."  **  T  think  eternal  means  essential  in  opposition  to 
phenomenal.  So  eternal  life  is  God's  own  life ;  it  is  essential 
life;  and  eternal  punishment  is  the  misery  belonging  to  the  na- 
ture of  sin,  and  not  coming  from  outward  causes"  (p.  285). 
'*  I  do  not  believe  that  atoirto^,  the  Greek  word  rendered  '  eter- 
nal* and  *  everlasting '  by  our  translators,  really  has  that 
meaning.  I  believe  that  it  refers  to  man's  essential  or  spiritual 
state,  and  not  to  time,  either  finite  or  infinite.  Eternal  life  is 
living  in  the  love  of  God ;  eternal  death  is  living  in  self ;  so 
that  a  man  may  be  in  eternal  life  or  in  eternal  death  for  ten 
minutes,  as  he  changes  from  one  state  to  another"  (p.  240). 

One  of  the  earliest  American  works  in  defense  of  the  theory 
of  Restoration  was  **  The  salvation  of  all  men  examined,"  by 
Dr.  Charles  Chauncey,  which  was  printed  in  London  in  1784. 
Dr.  Chauncey  advocates  this  theory,  but  he  maintains  that,  if 
it  be  rejected,  the  alternative  doctrine  which  next  to  this  is  best 
supported,  is  that  of  Annihilation.  The  '^  unpardonable  sin  " 
is  a  sin  of  which  the  full  penalty  is  exacted ;  but  this  penalty 
is  not  everlasting.  The  reply  to  Chauncey  by  Dn  Jonathan 
Edwards  is  marked  by  extraordinary  logical  acumen,  and  by 
no  small  degree  of  acuteness  in  the  exegetical  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion. One  prominent  topic  in  his  book  is  the  true  nature  or 
end  of  punishment  in  the  Divine  government.  Edwards  ar- 
gn^  that  the  penalty  of  sin  in  the  future  life  is  not  disciplinary, 
but  vindicative  in  its  intent  If  it  be  of  the  nature  of  chas- 
tisement, why  is  it  called  a  "  curse  '7  Dr.  Chauncey  had 
asserted  that  future  punishment  is  graduated  according  to  the 
varying  deserts  of  offenders.  Dr.  Edwards  charges  his  opponent 
with  a  confusion  of  ideaa  If  aU  the  condemned  are  punished 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt,  what  distinction  is  there 
between  him  who  suffers  for  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  trans- 
greaaors  generally? 
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Since  the  rise  of  the  Universalist  denomination  in  this  coun- 
try,  numerous  works  have  appeared  on  the  subject  before  ns; 
but  it  is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  refer  to  thefn  individually. 

We  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  sketch  one  or  two  suggestions, 
which  may  aflFord  material  for  reflection  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  tracing  a  theological  system  to  its  roots,  and  in  observ- 
ing the  transformations  which  it  may  undergo  in  the  lapse  of 
time. 

Strict  Calvinism  was  a  symmetrical  and  coherent  systenru  It 
was  constructed  from  the  teleological  point  of  view.  The 
starting-point  was  God  and  His  eternal  purpose.  The  end  was 
made  to  be  the  manifestation  of  His  love  and  His  justice,  con- 
ceived of  as  coordinate.  The  salvation  of  some,  and  the  condem- 
nation of  others,  are  the  means  to  this  end.  The  motive  of 
redemption  is  love  to  the  elect,  for  whom  all  the  arrangements 
of  Providence  and  grace  are  ordered.  The  cap-stone  was  placed 
upon  the  system  by  the  supra-lapsarians,  who  followed  Cal- 
vin's strong  language  in  the  ''  Institutes"  (but  not  elsewhere, 
especially  not  in  his  Commentaries),  and  made  the  fall  and  sin 
of  mankind,  like  creation  itself,  the  object  of  an  efficient  de- 
cree— means  to  the  one  supreme  End ;  for  if  mercy  and 
righteousness  are  to  be  exerted  in  the  salvation  and  condemna- 
tion of  sinners,  a  world  of  sinners  must  first  exist 

There  was  rebellion  against  this  system.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  difi^erent  theology  of  the  Lutherans — in  the  French  Calvin- 
istic  school  of  Saumur,  wherever  Arminianism  prevailed,  in 
the  modified  Calvinism  of  the  New  England  churches,  it  was 
asserted  that  in  ''the  intention  of  love,"  Christ  died  for  all, 
that  God's  love  extends  over  all,  in  the  sense  that  He  desires 
them  to  be  saved,  yearns  toward  them,  and  offers  them  help. 

This  mode  of  thought  has  more  affinity  to  the  Greek  anthro- 
pology than  has  rigid  Calvinism,  or  its  Augustinian  prototypa 
The  teleological  point  of  view  is  less  prominent;  it  stands  in 
the  background.  The  universal  love  and  pity  of  God,  the 
broad  design  of  the  atonement,  are  the  central  points. 

The  more  rigid  Calvinism  often  protested  against  this  modifi- 
cation of  the  system :  it  considered  the  whole  theodicy  imperiled 
by  it :  it  saw  in  it  a  drift  and  tendency  towards  other  innovations 
subversive  of  the  system. 
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For  if  this  universal,  yearning  love  is  at  the  basis  of  redemp- 
tion, will  it  not  be  suggested  that  this  love  will  not  fail  of  its 
eod?  Will  the  heart  of  God  be  disappointed  of  its  object? 
Will  the  Almighty  be  baffled  by  the  creaturely  will?  If 
Christ  died  for  all,  will  He  be  **  satisfied"  with  anything  short 
of  the  recovery  of  all  ? 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  belief  in  Restoration  and  kin- 
dred doctrines  are  seen  to  spring  up,  in  different  quarters,  in 
the  wake  of  the  mitigated  form  of  theology  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

Not  that  such  beliefs  are  logically  required.  All  d  priori 
reasoning  must  be  subject  to  the  correction  of  experience. 
There  is  a  terrible  reign  of  sin,  though  all  sin  is  contrary  to 
the  will  of  Ood ;  there  is  a  development  of  sinful  character,  a 
hardening  of  the  heart,  a  persistent  resistance, — ^^how  often 
would  /.  . .  .  but  ye  would  not;"  "woe  unto  thee,  Ghorazin, 
woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida;"  there  is  a  stem,  tragic  side  to  na- 
ture and  to  human  lifa  We  stand  within  a  sphere  where 
results  are  not  worked  out  by  dint  of  power,  but  where  freedom, 
under  moral  law,  with  all  the  peril,  as  well  as  possibility  of 
good,  which  freedom  involves,  is  an  essential  attribute  of  our 
being.  No  speculations  on  the  problem  of  the  theodicy  can 
have  the  certainty  that  belongs  to  the  law  which  is  verified  by 
conscience  and  experience :  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap." 


VOL.  L  18 
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(2.)    THE   TEACHING    OF  CHRIST    RESPECTING   THE 
DURATION  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT.* 

Br  James  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D. 

The  sayings  of  Christ  concemiDg  future  punishment  consti- 
tute a  prominent  feature  of  His  teaching.  No  "son  of  thunder'' 
among  His  apostles  has  so  emphasized  the  gloomy  fact,  or  ex- 
hibited it  in  such  imagery  of  suffering,  as  He  whom  we  love  as 
the  Good  Shepherd.  Since,  then,  this  is  not  one  of  those  sub- 
jects on  which  the  Master  contented  Himself  with  a  pregnant 
hint  or  maxim,  and  left  the  duty  of  expanded  statement  to  His 
apostles,  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  future 
punishment  can  be  adequately  determined,  in  every  cardinal 
point,  from  the  sayings  of  Christ  Himsell 

We  can  best  come  at  the  facts,  in  any  inquiry  as  to  what 
Christ  taught  upon  this  subject,  by  proposing  these  three  ques- 
tions : 

L  Did  Christ  teach  that  future  punishment  ends  in  purifica- 
tion and  restoration  ? 

IL  Did  He  teach  that  it  ends  in  extinction  of  being? 

IIL  Did  He  teach  that  it  is  endless? 

One  important  consideration  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
these  inquiries  from  the  start 

It  is  certainly  an  allowable  supposition  that  Christ  may  have 
really  committed  Himself  to  no  one  of  the  positions  indicated 
by  the  questions  proposed.  Plainly,  there  is  a  quadruple, 
instead  of  a  triple  alternative.  Perhaps  the  recognition  of  this 
hitherto  ill-recognized  fact  ma;  help  towards  a  true  result,  if  it 
is  not  past  hope  that  men  can  investigate  this  subject  without 
the  fatal  bias  of  a  wish  to  come  to  one  result  rather  than  another. 
Undoubtedly,  men  have  often  examined  this  subject  as  parti- 
zans,  through  aversion  to  the  positive  alternative  of  Universal- 
ism  or  of  Calvinism.  Perhaps  the  recognition  of  a  negative  alter- 
native as  possible  may  lessen  the  temptation  to  strain  evidence 
unduly.     Such  a  recognition  may  be  even  of  still  further  help; 

*  F6r  a  fnUer  diBcnnioii  of  yarious  points  touched  in  this  Article,  see  the  writer's 
feoent  publication  entitled,  '*I8  *  Eternal*  Punishment  EndleesT"— Boston:  Lock- 
wood,  Brooks  kOo.    106  pp.    Second  Edition. 
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for  among  the  prepossessions  that  subtly  prejudice  a  fair  con- 
clasioQ  may  be  the  one  that  is  most  common,  viz:  that  Christ 
has  endorsed  one  or  another  of  the  three  positions  proposed 
above;  whereas,  indeed.  He  may  have  endorsed  no  one  of  them. 

Let  us  now  review  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  Christ's 
teachings  in  support  of  each  of  the  three  views  above  pro- 
pounded, bearing  in  mind,  meanwhile,  the  possibility  of  the 
fourth  alternative,  viz :  that  He  has  committed  Himself  to  no 
one  of  them. 

L  Let  us  make  the  supposition  that  the  current  belief  in 
Christ*s  time  respecting  future  punishment  was,  that  it  would 
eod  in  purification  and  restoration.  What  then  do  we  think  of 
Christ's  prevailing  tone  as  compared  with  the  assumed  belief  of 
His  hearers?  Does  any  modern  restorationist  preacher  adopt 
such  a  tone,  use  such  lurid  metaphors,  jar  sensitive  nerves  with 
such  appeals  to  fear  and  images  of  pain?  Even  the  stem 
Hebrew  prophets  gild  the  edge  of  their  stormy  visions  of  retribu- 
tion with  comforting  promises  of  mercy  after  wrath.  But  the 
loving  Redeemer  relieves  His  pictures  of  the  wrath  of  God  by 
not  one  ray  of  light.  There  is  no  more  cheerful  word  for  the 
punished  than,  *' Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire." 
Consequently  the  doctrine  of  a  restoration,  so  far  as  it  is  founded 
on  specific  words,  is  founded  on  some  words  of  the  apostles 
(&  g.  Col.  i.  19,  20)  rather  than  on  words  of  Christ  So  far  as 
Christ's  teachings  are  concerned,  resUirationism  is  drawn  more 
from  "the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity"*  than  from  any 
word  of  the  Founder. 

Christ  certain!}^  settled  many  things  rather  by  general  princi- 
ples than  by  particular  regulations.  For  instance,  He  did  not 
pronounce  distinctly  on  the  question  of  slavery.  But  He  laid 
down  two  principles  that  overthrew  slavery ;  the  brotherhood 
of  all  His  disciples,  and  the  "golden  rule."  Did  He  then  lay 
down  any  principle  which  involves  restoration  ism  as  inevitably 
as  the  golden  rule,  and  the  brotherhood  of  Christians,  involved 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ?  All  that  can  be  cited  here  is  in  the 
trilogy  of  parables  given  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke, 
depicting  the  tireless  divine  seeking  and  saving  of  the  lost. 
This  is  said  to  involve  restorationism,  because  Qod  will  be  in 

*  Set  Qmarteriy  Jmtmal  of  (he  Am.  DnitaHan  Asaoe.^  pp.  48,  48.  vol  i,  1854. 
A  ravind  reprint  of  a  Declaration  of  Opinion. 
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every  world  and  period  unchangeably  the  same  as  here.  But 
however  that  may  be,  another  question  must  be  answered. 
Will  the  lost  be  in  every  world  and  period  correspondingly  the 
same  as  here — as  susceptible,  as  salvable  ?  Restoration  involves 
the  consent  of  two  parties.  It  depends  on  certain  conditions  of 
existence  and  of  moral  freedom,  of  which  enough  is  not  known 
to  justify  extending  to  all  future  duration  the  analogy  of  resto- 
ration in.  the  present  world.  . 

Doubtless,  the  object  of  these  three  parables — the  most  hope- 
ful words  for  the  lost  that  Christ  ever  spake — was  to  contrast 
with  the  censorious  spirit  of  Phariseeism  the  feelings  of  God 
toward  the  lost.  Is  it  not  assuming  too  much  to  claim  that 
they  were  intended  to  reveal  the  ultimate  issue  of  every 
individual  sinner's  experiencQ?  For,  despite  that  reiterated 
"  until  he  find  it,"  "  till  she  find  it,"  not  every  lost  sheep,  not 
every  lost  silver-piece,  is  found ; — not  every  publican  and  sinner 
came  to  Christ  Some  things  that  are  *'  possible  with  God"  are 
"  impossible  with  men."  What  if  that  which  Christ  declared 
true  in  this  world  regarding  men's  disposition  toward  a  con- 
ditional salvation  (and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  salvation 
must  always  be  conditional)  be  true  in  the  future — ^^  Ye  will 
not  come  unto  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life?"  Manifestly  these 
parables  do  not  logically  guarantee  a  universal  restoration. 
The  most  that  can  be  claimed  from  them  is  that  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  that  hope.  The  advocate  of  universal  resto- 
ration is  inextricably  burdened  with  the  fact  that  the  most 
hopeful  and  compassionate  of  all  the  teachers  of  our  religion 
— the  Founder  Himself — has  no  where  clearly  authorized  that 
hope. 

The  slight  basis  that  any  sayings  of  Christ  afford  for  the  doc- 
trine of  restoration  beyond  the  grave  appears  from  a  glance  at 
a  few  texts  that  have  been  taken  that  way,  e.  g.  (Matt  v.  26) 
^'till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing."  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  the  leading  teacher  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the 
fifth  century,  made  this  comment:  "Never  would  He  have 
said,  '  till  thou  hast  paid'  were  it  not  possible  for  us,  paying  the 
penalty  for  our  faults,  to  be  freed  from  them."  President  Bart- 
lett,  following  Meyer,  regards  the  "  till  thou  hast  paid ''  as  a 
sentence  to  endless  imprisonment,   the  condition  of  release 
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being  beyond  fulfillment  Each  view  is  mistaken,  as  the  text 
has  DO  reference  at  all  to  the  panishments  of  eternity.  Other- 
wise, who  is  the  **  adversary  ?"  Clement  thought  he  was  the 
devil,  Augustine  thought  he  was  God. 

So  (Matt.  xvii.  84)  ^Hill  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due," 
bas  been  pressed  opposite  ways  with  equal  futility.  Here, 
bowever,  a  third  alternative  is  possibla  Considering  the  hope- 
less vastness  of  the  sum  due,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture 
that  the  prisoner  may  have  died  under  the  protracted  inflictions 
of  **the  tormentors,"  and  so  have  become  available  for  the 
aiiguments  of  those  who  believe  that  future  punishment  ends 
in  extinction.  But  all  this  word-play  is  beside  the  object  of 
&e  parable,  which  was  to  enforce  a  plain  and  common  moral 


More  sensible  is  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  Matt.  xii.  82, 
"it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world  neither  in 
the  world  to  come."  Augustine  made  this  comment:  '*It 
would  not  be  truly  said  of  some  that  they  are  forgiven  neither 
in  this  age  {seculo)  nor  in  the  future,  were  there  not  some  who, 
though  not  in  this,  are  forgiven  in  the  future."  The  most  that 
can  be  claimed  upon  this  is  a  restoration  from  which  some  are 
excepted.  The  true  import  of  this  passage  depends  upon  the 
meaning  of  aicov  ("  world  "),  to  be  referred  to  presently. 

The  idea  of  a  restoration,  however,  paitial  though  it  be,  ia 
not  easy  to  reconcile  with  that  apparent  stamp  of  finality  which 
characterizes  all  that  Christ  has  said  of  the  state  of  those  who 
depart  out  of  this  world  unsaved.  Such  expressions  as  these : 
^^they  shall  gather  out  of  His  kingdom  all  things  that  o£fend, 
and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  [the] 
fomace  of  fire  "  (Matt,  xiii  41,  42) — **The  fire  is  not  quenched  " 
(Mark  ix,  4tf)— expressions  plainly  predicable  of  all  the  un- 
saved, lay  upon  the  believer  in  any  restoration  a  burden  of 
proof,  the  relief  of  which  must  be  sought  from  ethical  and 
philosophical  considerations  of  doubtful  certainty,  rather  than 
from  any  plain  word  that  came  from  the  Redeemer's  lip& 

One  of  the  apparently  most  conclusive  indications  of  an  in- 
termiuable  future  woe  is  this  aspect  of  finality  in  what  Christ 
has  said  of  future  punishments:  "If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am 
^  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins :   whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come  " 
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(John  viii.  24).  Those  who  failed  to  go  in  with  the  briH^room, 
found  the  door  shut,  and  no  reply  to  their  entreaties  but^  ''De- 
part, I  know  you  not "  (Matt.  xxv.  12).  He  who  neglected  the 
wedding  garment  was  cast,  bound,  ^Mnto  outer  darkness"  (Matt 
xxiL  18).  Whatever  exception  one  may  offer  to  the  traditional 
application  of  these  figures  to  the  future  life,  rather  than  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world,  Christ  plainly  warns  us,  that 
a  man  may  ''lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away"  (Luke  ix.  25).  • 

And  yet  the  further  question  must  be  admitted  in  regard  to 
this  manifest  stamp  of  finality.  How  much  of  a  finality  is  it 
in  fact?  Is  it  an  absolute  finality,  never  to  be  reopened,  or  a 
relative  finality,  with  some  further  issue?  Is  it  a  finality  for 
infinite  duration,  or  a  finality  for  a  period  left  indefinite? 
Could  the  supposition  be  entertained,  that  Christ  may  be  speak- 
ing of  some  terminable  jpertoot  of  woe,  rather  than  of  woe  that 
never  comes  to  a  period,  then  this  stamp  of  finality  would  still 
be  reconcilable  with  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  restoration. 
Whether  this  important  supposition  be  admissible,  will  appear 
presently,  when  we  come  to  the  exact  significance  of  the  funda- 
mental words  employed.  Even  then,  as  far  as  any  thing  that 
Christ  has  said,  the  idea  of  a  final  restoration  must  remain  an 
unauthorized,  however  uncontradicted,  hope. 

II.  We  have  next  to  ask:  Did  Christ  teach  that  future 
punishment  ends  in  extinction  of  being  ?  This  view  may  seem 
to  harmonize  better  with  Christ's  phraseology  than  the  restora- 
tion doctrine ;  e.  g.  such  texts  as  these :  '*  The  tares  are  chil- 
dren of  the  wicked  one.  ...  As  therefore  the  tares  are 
gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this 
world "  (Matt  xiii.  88,  40),— "Pear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell " — ^need  no  pressing  in  order  to 
yield  the  doctrine  of  an  extinction  as  immediate  as  that  of  straw 
in  fire.  Texts  of  this  sort,  however,  and  the  metaphorical 
terms,  "worm,"  "fire,'*  "death,"  will  seem,  especially  to  those 
who  look  beyond  the  first  obvious  meaning  that  sounds  reason- 
able, equally  accordant  with  prolonged  existence  in  suffering. 
The  life  (^097)  of  the  saved  is  not  mere  being^  but  also  wdl-being. 
Consequently,  the  death  of  the  lost  would  seem  to  be  not  mere 
extinction — ^the  antithesis  of  being, — but  also  moral  and  spirit- 
ual  ruin — the  antithesis  of  well-being.    So  it  appears  from 
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Matt  xxT.  46,  where  the  antithesis  of  ^^life  eternal "  is  "ever- 
lasting  punishment "  {xoXaati). 

If  one  were  weighing  the  meaning  of  the  fandamental  words 
with  simply  his  English  Bible  before  him,  the  phrase  *' ever- 
lasting punishment  *'  might  seem  decisive  against  the  poesibilitj 
of  the  future  extinction  of  the  lost.  Punishment,  it  may  be 
said,  cannot  be  the  cessation  of  punishment.  The  objection  is 
valid  against  the  idea  that  the  lost  lose  their  existence  at  death ; 
not  valid  against  the  idea  of  a  punishment  everlasting  until  it 
destroys  existence  sometime  in  futurity. 

Or,  using  for  '^everlasting"  the  synonym  ''eternal,'*  it  might 
be  oi^ged,  that  eternal  punishment  is  punishment  end&M,  ex- 
tinction is  punishment  endee?.  But  this  is  begging  the  question 
outright  by  an  unwarrantable  definition.  We  speak  scriptu- 
rally  of  "  eternal  punishment,"  as  will  be  shown  presently,  only 
when  we  drop  the  idea  of  duration,  and  mean  simply  the  pun- 
ishment tahng  place  in  eternity.  That  this  is  no  new-&ngled 
use  of  the  word,  our  English  Bibles  attest  in  the  phrase  ''eternal 
judgment"  (Heb.  vi.  2),  which  Robinson's  Lexicon  refers  to 
"the  judgment  of  the  last  day,"  and  which  means  simply  the 
judgment  taking  place  in  eternity. 

We  shall  presently  examine  the  original  word.  But  whether 
it  be  in  English  or  in  Greek,  that  our  Bibles  tell  us  of  an 
"everlasting  fire"  (Matt  xviii.  8),  this  question  opens  at  the 
outset:  Does  the  Bible  aim  to  speak  with  metaphysical  pre- 
cision ?  May  not  a  fire  that  lasts  either  indefinitely  long,  or 
else  until  its  material  be  consumed,  be  fitly  termed  "ever- 
lasting?" 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  extinction 
under  future  punishment,  so  far  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ,  depends  wholly  on  the  preference  which  is 
given  by  the  interpreter  to  the  literal  or  the  figurative  significa- 
tion of  the  words ;  that  is,  it  rests  on  a  subjective  rather  than 
an  objective  ground — a  remark  that  is,  of  course,  double-edged. 
So  far  as  it  is  drawn  from  other  sources,  it  depends,  like  the 
doctrine  of  a  restoration,  on  ethical  and  philosophical  consider- 
ations, more  or  less  reliable,  but  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Arti- 
ela  It  certainly  is  no  where  taught  in  plain  terms,  unless  the 
question  be  b^ged  by  asserting  that  certain  terms  are  to  be 
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literally,  rather  than  metaphorically  taken.  This  being  so,  the 
claim  to  Christ's  authority  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  that  future 
punishment  ends  in  extinction,  is,  at  most,  a  dubious  claim. 

IIL  The  third  alternative  is  now  presented :  Did  Christ 
teach  that  future  punishment  is  endless?  Our  English  Bibles 
seem  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  e.  g.  (Mark  ix.  43,  45)  ^'the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched."  Without  entering  into  the 
question  whether  this  is  a  correct  version  of  the  original,  a 
reader  ignorant  of  any  tongue  but  his  mother-English  might 
still  ask  whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  scientifically  precise 
assertion  of  endless  suffering.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  in  the 
deluge,  ^^  all  the  high  bills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven 
were  covered  "  (Gen.  vii.  19) ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Alps  or  the  Andes  were  submerged.  The  reference  is  merely 
to' the  then  inhabited  part  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  English 
reader  finds  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24,  the  original  of  the  prophecy  in 
Mark,  referring  plainly  to  a  fire  that  sometime  is  quenched, 
though  lasting  long.  It  is  tolerably  clear  to  him  on  such  evi- 
dence, that  the  ** never  shall  be  quenched*'  may  perhaps  be 
fairly  interpreted  by  a  defining  clause,  'Hill  the  sinner  be  con- 
sumed." When,  however,  we  refer  to  the  original,  we  find  the 
"never"  to  be  a  contribution  of  our  translators:  the  original 
is  simply  *'unquenched,"  or  "unquenchable"  {a<r/3€<rros\  a 
predicate  that  may  readily  be  applied  to  a  fire  that  is  not  endless. 

Our  English  Bibles  supply  us  with  what  seems  at  first  a 
clearer  proof-text,  in  Mark  iii.  29,  "  hath  never  forgiveness." 
Clear  it  seems,  however,  only  as  opposed  to  the  hope  of  restora- 
tion. It  can  be  used  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  extinction  as 
readily  as  in  proof  of  endless  suffering.  We  shall  presently 
find,  however,  that  the  phrase  here  translated  "never"  is  re- 
peatedly used  in  reference  to  a  limited  period. 

The  original  of  Mark  iii  29,  exactly  rendered,  reads,  ^'  hath 
not  forgiveness  for  the  aeonV  The  last  three  words  were  re- 
garded by  our  translators  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase  "for 
etehiity."  This  however,  is  by  no  means  their  invariable  sig- 
nification. Compare  those  texts  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  priesitybr  Ae  aeon  ("forever  "). 
Professor  Moses  Stuart  thus  remarks  on  Heb.  v.  6 :  "  *  For  the 
aaon '  is  to  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense  here,  as  often  elsewhere. 
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a  g.,  compare  Luke  i.  88  with  1  Cor.  x  v.  24r-28.  The  priesthood 
of  Christ  will  doubtless  continue  no  longer  than  His  mediatorial 
reigD ;  for,  when  His  reign  as  mediator  ceases,  His  whole  work 
both  as  Mediator  and  as  Priest  will  have  been  accomplished." 
[OcmmenL  Heb.,  p.  840.) 

So  when  Christ  promised  His  disciples:  ^*I  will  pray  the 
Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may 
abide  with  you  for  the  aeon  ("forever")  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth "  (John  xiv.  16),  He  used  in  a  limited  sense  the  same 
phrase  which  in  Mark  iii.  29  has  been  taken  to  mean  "  for 
eternity."  The  mission  of  the  Comforter  is  limited  to  the 
period,  or  aeon,  during  which  the  Lord  has  withdrawn  His 
visible  presence.  As  €hd^  the  Holy  Ghost  will  be  with  the 
diaciples  "  world  without  end  "  (literally,  *'  to  all  the  gene- 
rations of  the  aeon  of  the  aeons,"  EpL  iii,  21),  but,  as  Oom/orter^ 
He  is  "  sent,"  specificially,  only  '*  for  the  aeon,"  or  period,  dur- 
ing which  the  disciples  would  otherwise  be  left  '^  comfortless  " 
(John  xiv.  18). 

Dr.  Robinson's  remark,  in  his  New  Testament  Lexicon^  that 
ffj  TOY  aicora  (for  the  aeon)  "always  implies  duration  without 
end,"  is  manifestly  incorrect  The  fact  is,  at  least  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  that  aeon,  in  its  strict  and  proper  interpreta- 
tion, always  refers  to  a  j)eriod.  Accordingly  it  is  frequently 
used  in  the  pluralj  as  no  word  would  be  that  properly  signified 
infinite  duration.  For  instance,  we  cannot  speak  of  eternities, 
but  the  Bible  freely  speaks  of  aeons.  When  it  is  extended  to 
cover  duration  that  never  comes  to  a  period,  it  is  by  inference^ 
not  by  its  proper  force.  What  we  shall  now  discover  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  word  aeon  will  be  of  consequence  also  for  the 
meaning  of  the  epithet  aeoninn  that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  is 
translated  in  our  Bibles  by  "  everlasting,  and  "eternal." 

Aeon  has  a  history  which  decides  its  meaning.  It  is  time 
that  the  disputes  about  this  word,  and  its  derivative  aeonian, 
should  be  settled  by  a  recurrence  to  its  origin.  Its  use  in  the 
New  Testament  results  from  its  use  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  Septuagint  version  of  the  O.  T.  into  Greek  (designated  by 
the  numeral  LXX.)  was  the  popular  Bible  in  Christ's  time. 
The  LXX.  regularly  used  aeon  (which  in  classic  Greek  variously 
denotes  a  life-time,  a  period  or  age,  duration  indefinite,  and 
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eternity)  as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  Warn  (ohgrK  signi- 
fying a  world-period  or  cycle.  In  the  Old  Testament,  all  past  dura- 
tion was  r^arded  as  comprehended  in  a  succession  of  ^olams  or 
cycles,  called  aeons  in  the  LXX.  So  all  future  duration  was 
viewed  in  an  indefinite  succession  of  ^olams  or  aeons.  Everlast- 
ing duration  was  expressed  with  precision  by  the  plural  of 
Warn;  a  g.  "Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom;" 
literally,  "a  kingdom  of  all  'olams f  LXX.  "of  all  the 
aeons^^  (Ps.  cxlv.  18).  The  same  was  expressed  more  vaguely 
by  Warn  in  the  singular;  e.  g.  "I  live  forever,"  literally,  "for 
^olam  ;"  LXX.  "  for  the  aeon."  Here  ^olam  gets  the  signification 
of  eternity  by  inference  from  its  context,  the  subject  being  QxkI. 
Where  the  context  does  not  supply  such  an  inference,  Vam 
strictly  signifies  no  more  than  an  indefinite  period,  past  or 
future,  unmeasured,  perhaps,  but  not  necessarily  immeasurable ; 
e.g.,  "the  dead  of  *ofam;"  LXX.  "the  dead  of  aemf'  as  we 
say,  "  the  dead  of  yore  ;"  Eng.  vers,  "those  that  have  been  long 
dead"  (Ps.  cxiiii.  8).  So,  "  the  earth  abideth  for  'olam  ;"  LXX. 
"for  the  aam  ;"  Eng.  vers.  "  forever"  (Eccl.  i.  14). 

Such  then  was  the  mould  in  which  the  New  Testament 
phraseology  respecting  past  and  future  duration  was  cast  To 
ignore  the  peculiar  Hebraistic  coloring  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment word  aeon  derives  from  its  previous  use  in  the  LXX.  as 
a  synonym  of  the  Old  Testament  ^olam  (world-period,  or  cycle) 
is  to  miss  the  right  starting  point  of  any  scholarly  discussion  of 
the  terms  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  future  duration. 
(See  Lange^s  Comm.  on  Ecclesiastes^  i.  8.  p.  47). 

Two  points  now  require  special  consideration. 

1.  Past  duration  and  future  duration  are  regarded  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  comprised  in  a  succession  of  ^olams^  or  aeo^is. 

2.  Future  duration,  permanent,  but  indefinite,  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase  for  ^olarn,  or  uttto  ^olam  (LXX.  for  the  aeon).  The 
permanency  of  the  duration  thus  indefinitely  denoted  isdefined 
in  each  case  by  the  context,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject  to  which  permanency  is  ascribed;  e.  g.  (Exod. 
xxi.  6),  a  servant  who  refuses  freedom  "  shall  serve  his  master 
for  'olam''  {the  aeon).  Again,  God  says  (Deut  xxxii.  40),  "I 
live  for  Warn"  {the  aeon).  The  same  indefiniteness  appears  in 
the  phrase  "from  'olam"  which  refers  to  past  duration ;  e.g. 
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Genesis  vi.  4  speaks  of  "  mighty  men  which  were  from  'ofaw" 
(Eng.  vers,  "of  old'*).  Again,  Psalm  xciii.  2,  says  of  God, 
"Thoa  art  from  Warn"  (Eng.  vera,  "from  everlasting)."  The 
idea  of  endless  duration  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  phrased—for  or 
unto  ^olanij  referring  to  the  future,  or  from  ^olam^  referring  to 
the  past  The  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament  uniformly  give, 
as  equivalents  for  these  phrases,  unto  the  aeon,  and  from  aeon^ 
respectively.  In  every  instance  the  context  settles  the  extent  of 
duration  which  is  denoted  by  the  elastic  and  indefinite  phrase. 

If  now,  with  these  two  points  in  mind,  we  scrutinize  the 
New  Testament  phraseology,  we  detect  a  noticeable  peculiarity 
in  the  language  used  by  Christ  as  compared  with  the  language 
used  by  otbera. 

The  New  Testament  imitates  the  Old  Testament  in  its  view 
of  duration  past  and  future  as  comprehended  in  an  indefinite 
SQccession  of  wor]d*periods  {aeons) ;  e.  g.  Luke  i.  88,  "  He  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  the  aeons ;"  1  Cor.  ii.  7, 
"which  God  ordained  before  the  aeons;"  1  Cor.  x,  11,  "the 
ends  of  the  aeons ;"  Eph.  ii.  7,  "  in  the  aeons  to  come ;"  1  Tim. 
i.  17,  "  the  King  of  the  aeon&"  But  the  language  of  Christ 
Himself  presents  a  marked  exception  to  this.  Christ  never 
speaks  of  the  AEoys,  huX  only  of  the  AEON.  He  sometimes  ap- 
plies this  designation  to  the  present  world;  e.  g.,  (Mark  iv.  19), 
"the  cares  of  the  aeon'*  (Eng.  vers,  "of  this  world):''  Matt 
xxviii.  20,  "the  end  of  the  aeon"  (Eng.  vers,  "of  the  world.") 
So  also  to  the  future  world,  which  He  calls  "the  coming  neon" 
(Lake  xviii.  80),  or  "that  aeon''  (Luke  xx.  86),  and  which  He 
contrasts  with  the  present,  "  neither  in  this  aeon,  nor  in  that 
which  is  to  be"  (Matt  xii.  82).  But  His  invariable  phrase  with 
apparent  reference  to  a  permanent  future  is  the  f iff  rov  aicova — 
eis  ton  aiona  (for  the  aeon),  which  has  just  been  discussed. 
Once  He  uses  it  in  contrasting  the  transient  relation  of  a  ser- 
vant with  the  permanent  relation  of  a  son  (John  viii.  85),  and 
once  in  pronouncing  an  irrevocable  curse  upon  the  fig-tree 
(Mark  xi.  14);  but  elsewhere  mostly  in  promises  to  the  believer ; 
**8ball  live  forever;"  "shall  never  see  death;"  "shnll  never 
perish;"  "shall  never  die;"  "that  He  may  abide  with  you 
forever"  (John  vi.  61,  58;  viii.  51;  x.  28;  xi.  26;  xiv.  16). 
Once  only  He  uses  it  in  warning  (Mark  iii.  29). 
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How  then  does  this  peculiarity  in  Christ's  language  affect 
our  interpretation  of  His  teaching?  This  inquiry  divides  into 
two. 

1.  Does  "the  aeon"  which  Christ  promises  the  believer  refer 
to  a  definite  period^  a  single  aeon  among  many,  or  does  it  denote 
an  indefinite  permanency  f  Considering  the  frequency  with 
which  the  LXX.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  on 
the  other,  speak  of  ** the  aeons"  is  Christ's  invariable  use  of 
the  singular,  "the  aeon"  without  significance?  Christ  knew 
the  LXX.  by  heart,  and  Paul  was  ^miliar,  we  may  believe, 
both  with  the  LXX  and  with  bis  Master's  teachings.  Is  it 
possible,  then,  that  "  the  aeon"  of  Christ's  warnings  and 
promises  is  simply  the  aeon  of  His  mediatorial  reign,  which 
began  at  His  resurrection,  and  shall  end  after  the  last  enemy, 
death,  has  been  destroyed  ?  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-28).  Without  here 
accepting  this  as  the  correct  interpretation,  there  is  ground 
enough  for  regarding  it  as  reasonable.  Were  it  to  be  adopted, 
the  promise  of  immortality  would  be  in  no  way  abridged. 
That  rests  upon  the  most  specific  assurance :  "  Because  I  live, 
ye  shall  live  also"  (John  xiv.  19).  To  live  with  Christ  to  the 
end  of  His  kingdom  surely  contains  the  guarantee  of  all  that 
may  be  beyond.  The  passages  open  to  the  suggested  interpre- 
tation have  just  been  cited  from  John.  Another  passage  that 
stands  on  the  same  level  is  Mark  iil  29,  "  hath  not  forgiveness 
for  the  aeon,  but  is  involved  in  aeonian  sin."  Here  no  hope  of 
restoration  is  held  out  at  the  aeon's  end,  but  the  ultimate  issue 
is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

2.  If,  however,  the  suggested  intei*pretation  be  untenable ; — 
if  "  the  aeon"  that  Christ  speaks  of  be  simply  the  permanent 
future  state,  we  meet  a  question  which  starts  from  the  point 
already  established,  viz:  that  the  phrase  "for  the  aeon"  (for 
^olam)  denotes  a  permanency  which  varies  from  a  comparatively 
brief  period  to  endlessness,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subfect 
Is  then  the  nature  of  the  subject  such,  that  the  doom  mentioned 
in  Mark  iii.  29,  must  be  endless  punishment?  Here  we  have  to 
consider  both  the  nature  of  the  punished  soul,  and  the  nature 
of  its  punishment  Is  the  soul,  then,  possessed  of  an  immor- 
tality that  cannot  be  lost  or  taken  away  ?  Is  its  nature  such, 
that  it  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  cease  to  exist?  Or, 
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as  to  the  punishment  threatened,  is  this  of  such  a  nature  that, 
once  begun,  it  must  endlessly  continue?  £ach  of  these  ques- 
tions must  be  affirmatively  answered,  before  we  can  derive  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject  the  notion  of  endlessness  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  indefinite  phrase.  Immortality  is  one  thing, 
and  an  indefeasible,  inalienable  immortality  is  another.  The 
latter  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but  to  be  proved  from 
Scripture,  as  it  still  waits  to  be. 

Thus  far,  the  words  of  Christ  yield,  at  most,  the  doctrine  of 
8D  indefinitely  continued  future  punishment,  but  not  of  an 
endless  punishment 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  significance  of  a  class  of  texts 
containing  the  epithet  ^'eternal"  or  ''everlasting."  It  is  much 
to  be  r^retted  that  our  translators  did  not  uniformly  render 
the  original  aeonian  {aicortos)  by  the  word  eternal,  instead  of 
skipping,  as  they  do,  from  the  one  synonym  to  the  other,  as  in 
Matt  XXV.  46,  John  iii.  15,  16.  Christ  applies  this  epithet 
"aeonian"  to  "sin;"  Mark  iii.  29;  to  "punishment,"  Matt  xxv. 
46;  to  "fire,"  Matt  xviii.  8,  xxv.  41;  to  "habitations,"  Luke 
xvi  9 ;  and  to  "  life,"  Matt  xix.  29,  and  elsewhere  fre- 
quently. The  question  of  its  meaning  in  these  connections  is 
very  soon  answered.  Manifestly,  the  adjective  "  aeonian"  can 
mean  no  more  than  the  noun  "  aeon"  from  which  it  is  formed, 
and  from  which  it  gets  its  literal  signification — "relating  or 
belonging  to  an  aeon  or  the  aeons."  If  Christ  does  not  teach 
absolute  and  proper  eternity  by  the  noun  "for  the  aeon," 
He  does  not  teach  it  by  the  equivalent  adjective  "  aeonian." 
Precisely  like  "  aeon,"  "  aeonian  "  exhibits  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  Old  Testament  idea  of  duration  comprised  in  a  suc- 
cession of  world-periods,  or  cycles.  Corresponding  to  passages 
already  cited,  in  which  "aeon"  refers  to  periods  which  have 
come  to  an  end,  other  passages  may  be  cited  in  which  "  aeonian" 
carries  the  same  meaning;  e.  g.  (Romans  xvi.  25)  " kept  secret 
in  aeonian  times"  (Eng.  vers,  "since  the  world  began");  again 
(Titus  i.  2),  "  in  hope  of  aeonian  life,  which  God,  that  cannot 
lie,  promised  before  aeonian  times."  Can  the  word  carry  two 
senses  in  this  verse,  so  that  "  aeonian  times"  denotes  measurable 
periods  of  the  past)  but  "  aeonian  life"  denotes  an  absolutely 
endless  future? 
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The  most  that  this  wonl  can  carry,  then,  in  the  great  text. 
Matt  XXV.  46,  is  shown  by  the  reading  in  the  old  Sjriac  ver- 
sion (A.  D.  100-150),  '^  These  shall  go  away  to  the  pain  of  the 
^olam  (aeon),  and  these  to  the  life  of  the  ^olanC'  (aeon). 

An  injerential  meaning^  however,  is  pressed  into  the  word 
just  here,  which  demands  criticism.  As  to  the  future  state, 
both  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked.  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis 
remarkfl:  **Both  states  are  expressed  in  language  precisely 
parallel,  and  so  presented  that  we  cannot  exegetically  make 
any  difference  in  the  force  and  extent  of  the  terms."  If  then, 
^^aeonian  life"  denotea  something  that  is  strictly  endless,  does 
not  *^  aeonian  punishment"  denote  that  which  is  no  less  strictly 
endless?  The  question  is  oflen  urged  as  conclusive,  but  a 
counter-question  intervenes.  Is  it  an  amount  of  existence,  or  a 
hind  of  existence,  that  Christ  promises  in  the  announcement  of 
'' aeonian  life?"  (Certainly,  the  qualitative,  not  the  quantita- 
tive view  is  fundamental  in  Christ's  idea  of  life. 

Just  here  a  curious  inconsistency  is  apparent  in  the  reason- 
ing of  those  who  find  in  Christ's  teaching  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less conscious  suffering. 

On  one  side,  to  the  annihilationist,  who  urges  his  literal 
interpretation  of  "life"  and  "death,"  they  reply,  that  "life"  is 
not  mere  being,  but  well-being ;  "  death"  not  mere  loss  of  be- 
ing, but  ill-being.  Ilere,  evidently,  they  hold  that  life  and 
death,  as  terms  applied  to  the  future  state  must  be  taken  quali- 
tatively, not  quantitatively,  and  denote  a  kind,  not  an  amount, 
of  existence. 

On  the  other  side,  to  one  who  doubts  whether  the  duration, 
as  distinct  from  the  kind  or  condition,  of  future  existence  has 
been  revealed  in  Matthew's  picture  of  the  Judgment,  they 
reply,  that  the  promise  of  an  endless  life  to  the  righteous 
requires  us  to  infer,  from  the  antithesis,  that  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  will  also  be  endless.  They  insist  on  the  endless- 
ness of  this  punishment  as  a  vital  point,  and  some  go  so  far  as 
to  place  it  on  a  level  of  importance  in  the  evangelical  system 
with  Christ's  Atonement  for  sin.  Here  they  cross  over  to  the 
position  of  the  annihilationist  previously  combated,  that  it  is 
an  amount,  not  a  kind,  of  existence,  which  Christ  promises  or 
threatens,  and  they  assert  what  they  had  before  denied,  viz : 
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that  the  quantitative  rather  than  the  qualitative  idea  is  the  pri 
mary  thought  of  the  Master. 

The  inconsistency  of  such  reasoning  is  sufficient  to  discredit 
the  inference  which  it  draws  from  the  antithesis  in  the  text  re- 
ferred to. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  aeonian  life  will 
abo  be  an  endless  life.  Being,  fundamentally,  a  certain  kind 
of  life,  it  is  of  that  kind  that  tends  to  endlessness.  It  is 
'' righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(Romans  xiv.  17).  It  is  a  personal  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ 
aod  communion  with  Him  (John  xvii.  S;  1  John  v.  11,  12). 
It  is  the  life  characterizing  the  aeon  to  come  (old  Syr.  vers. 
**the  hfe  of  the  aeon"),  and  unfolded  there  in  full  glory,  having 
been  communicated  to  the  believer  in  this  world — e.  g.  '*  hath 
eternal  life"  (John  vL  64).  It  is  that  kind  of  life  which  is 
developed  and  sustained  by  receiving  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Bomans  viiL  6).  That  life  of  such  a  kind  will  be  made  per- 
petual by  a  perpetual  influx  from  its  divine  source,  that  it 
tends  to  be,  and  will  become,  an  endless  life,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Only  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  primary  and  fundamental 
meaning  is  life  of  a  certain  kind — not  of  a  certain  extent — and 
that  this  is  the  idea  which  fixes  the  meaning  of  the  antithetical 
expression,  '^aeonian  punishment" 

Can  we  then  conclude  at  once,  from  the  bare  antithesis,  that 
the  tendency  of  the  "aeonian  punishment"  likewise  is  to  per- 
petuity, and  that  it  will  prove  endless,  because  the  **  aeonian 
life"  will  prove  endless  ?  A  "  moml  momentum"  is,  doubtless, 
generated  by  progress  in  the  way  of  death,  the  same  as  by 
progress  in  the  way  of  life.  The  tendency  of  character  is  to 
permanence,  the  same  in  the  sinner  as  in  the  righteous.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  hopeless  thing  about  sin, — ^that  it  is  self-perpetu- 
ating; its  punishment  consists,  primarily,  in  a  deeper  and 
deeper  involveroent  in  sin. 

"  This  is  the  Teiy  cane  of  eril  deed, 
That  of  new  eril  it  beoomes  the  seed." 

Bat  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  this,  and  quite  another  to  assert 
that  a  perfect  parallel  exists  between  the  processes  of  spiritual 
life  and  the  processes  of  spiritual  death  ;  and  that  the  unnatural 
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development  of  sin  must  be  endless,  because  the  development 
of  righteousness  wiU  be  endless.  If  the  soul  be  indefeasibly 
immortal,  then  one  might  with  tolerable  certainty  predict  an 
endless  career  of  the  sinful  character — at  least  of  some  such— 
the  same  as  of  the  righteous.  If  it  be  antecedently  as  prcbaUe 
that  God  will  evermore  uphold  in  being  a  soul  irrecoverably 
involved  in  the  processes  of  '^aeonian  destruction"  (2  Thes.  i.  9), 
as  it  is  that  He  will  perpetuate  the  immortality  of  a  squI  health- 
fully developing  the  "aeonian  life"  received  through  Christ 
(John  X.  28),  then,  and  not  otherwise,  the  inference  of  an  end- 
leas  misery  from  an  endless  happiness  may  have  some  rational 
foundation. 

One  more  criterion  of  these  texts  which  have  been  thought 
to. teach  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment  remains 
to  be  examined,  viz :  the  prevailing  opinion  among  Christ's 
cotemporaries.  If  that  opinion  held  the  endlessness  of  future 
punishment,  then,  it  is  said,  Christ  endorsed  that  opinion  by 
using  language  that  harmonizes  with  it 

This  argument,  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  if  Christ's 
hearers,  believing  as  supposed,  had  misunderstood  Him,  He 
would  have  corrected  them  by  speaking  so  explicitly  that  they 
would  have  perceived  the  difference  between  what  they  be- 
lieved, and  what  He  meant.  But  this  assumption  fails  when 
tested  elsewhere;  e.  g.  (Matt.  xix.  28):  "Ye  also  shall  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel"  In 
the  spiritual  enthronement  of  the  apostles,  to  whose  words,  as 
to  their  Master's,  the  church  universal  still  carries  every  con- 
troversy for  judgment,  how  differently  from  their  expectations 
has  the  promise  been  fulfilled  I  How  wide  the  divergence, 
left  unexplained  till  time  should  make  it  clear,  between  what 
they  believed,  and  what  Christ  meant  I  Christ's  teaching  in 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (John  vi.  59)  is  proof  that  He  did 
not  always  think  best  to  explain  the  contradictions  between 
what  He  meant,  and  what  the  people  understood.  So  too  in 
regard  to  the  resurrection-doctrine,  no  one  will  claim  that 
Christ's  sayings,  although  they  harmonized  with  the  popular 
belief,  endorsed  the  gross  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  resur- 
rection which  then  prevailed.  Must  we  believe  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,    because  Christ  did   not   think  fit   to 
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contradict  that  belief,  when  suggested  by  the  qnestion  of  His 
disciples  (John  ix.  2)  ? 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  in  fact,  there  were 
yarieties  of  belief  among  the  Jews  of  Christ's  time  regarding 
the  duration  of  future  punishments.  If  this  fact  be  admitted, 
tfaeD  Christ's  language  harmonizing  with  one  of  these  varieties 
does  not  endorse  it,  unless  one  can  show,  what  no  one  has  yet 
shown,  that  it  harmonizes  with  no  other. 

Conceding,  however,  that  there  were  no  varieties  of  belief, 
yet  such  was  the  reserve  of  Christ  (Matt  xiii.  84;  John  xvi. 
12,  25),  that  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  His 
saying  nothing  in  contradiction  or  correction  of  the  views  of 
His  hearers  upon  this  subject. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  have  examined  the  teachings  of  Christ,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  pronounce  upon  the  duration  of 
future  punishment  They  affirm  no  hope  of  restoration,  they 
foretell  no  ultimate  extinction,  they  enforce  no  belief  in  an 
endless  consciousness  of  misery.  So  far  as  an  unbiased  criti- 
cism can  arrive  at  the  exact  meaning  of  language,  Christ's 
kngnage  is  so  indecisive  as  to  the  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment, that  any  one  of  these  three  alternatives  may  be  the  real 
fact  although  they  may  not  seem  equally  probable. 

This  is  all  the  more  significant,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  Christ  had  words  at  command — had  He  chosen  to  use  them 
—which  would  have  expressed  the  endlessness  of  punishment 
with  the  same  precision  that  we  now  employ.  Why  then  did 
He  never  uses  the  precise  classical  word  for  "endless" 
{aTeXevrrfro^)j  as  it  was  used  in  defining  the  doctrine  five 
hundred  years  after?  Why  did  He  never  use  any  of  the 
synonyms  of  that  word  which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  in  1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Heb.  vii.  16  7  It  is  a  conspicuous  fact,  that 
both  Christ  and  His  apostles,  in  speaking  of  the  future  state, 
avoid  all  quantitative  terms  whatever,  put  aside  every  word 
and  phrase  that  is  capable  of  expressing  endlessness  with  preci- 
sion, and  confine  themselves  to  the  elastic  and  indecisive  words 
"aeon"  and  "aeonian." 

But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  fact  of 
future  punishment  is  made  at  all  uncertain  by  this  withhold- 
ing of  a  decisive  word  as  to  its  duration.     The  fact  is  most 
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profusely  invested  with  all  the  symbolism  of  pain  and  woe. 
There  is  an  awful  terror  in  the  very  mystery  in  which  the 
Saviour  bids  the  sinner  take  counsel  from  his  fears  for  eternity, 
surrounded  with  thronging  images  of  suffering — the  worm  and 
the  fire,  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  the  society  of  devils. 
On  the  most  hopeful  view  that  can  be  imagined,  a  dense  and 
appalling  cloud  rests  upon  the  future  of  him  who  goes  out  of 
this  world  in  alienation  from  his  God.  Be  it  only  held  fast, 
that,  in  Christ's  doctrine  of  spiritual  life  and  death,  these  two 
opposite  terms  are  used  qualitatively,  not  quantitatively,  to 
express  a  kind,  rather  than  an  amount  of  existence;  then, 
beyond  question,  whichever  of  the  three  suppositions  as  to  the 
duration,  i.  e.  the  amount,  of  future  punishment  be  regarded  as 
in  accord  with  fact,  the  Saviour's  words  will  give  to  any  serious 
mind  an  adequate  impression  both  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  the 
grace  of  redemption. 

There  are  now  three  questions  which  may  be  briefly  put,  as 
the  result  of  this  discussion,  and  left  for  answer  with  every 
thoughtful  mind. 

1.  Is  a  doctrine  so  fraught  with  horror  as  the  endless  con- 
scious misery  of  any  fellow-creatures  to  be  accepted  as  a  tenet  of 
Christian  belief  on  any  less  conclusive  evidence  than  an  unmis- 
takable word  of  God  ? 

2.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  reception  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  is  encumbered  in  many  minds,  is  it  well 
to  insist  that  any  doubtful  point  is  a  part  of  that  revelation, 
with  which  that  revelation  must  stand  or  fall  ? 

8.  Is  it  reasonable  to  affirm,  that  any  doctrine  of  man's  ulti- 
mate destiny  in  future  punishment  is  so  far  on  a  level,  in  clear- 
ness and  strength  of  evidence,  with  those  doctrines  of  revelation 
which  are  generally  recognized  as  fundamental,  that  it  can  be 
classed  with  them  as  an  essential  portion  of  revelation,  to  reject 
which  is  logically  to  reject  the  whole  ?  Is  it  sensible,  or  absurd, 
to  put  the  endlessness  of  future  punishment  on  a  level  with 
justification  by  faith  ?  Is  it  zeal  for  Christ's  truth,  or  an  extrav- 
agant confidence  in  one's  own  conclusions,  to  hold  that  the 
doubt  whether  the  endlessness  of  hell  has  been  revealed  by  oar 
Lord  is  enough  to  disqualify  a  man,  however  gifted,  for  the 
ministry  of  the  evangelical  churches  ? 
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(8.)   THE   TEACHING   OF   CHRIST   RESPECTING  THE 
DURATION  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

Bt  Pbofessob  W.  S.  Tylbb,  D.D, 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  in  regard  to  which  our  opin- 
ioDs  are  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  our  feelings  and  wishes 
than  that  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
interests  involved  are  so  transcendent,  the  happiness  or  misery 
at  stake  is  so  immense  beyond  description  or  adequate  concep- 
tion, that  our  hopes  and  feara  cannot  but  be  excited,  and  it  will 
be  strange  if  they  do  not  disturb  the  balance  of  the  judgment 
Aside  from  the  bias  of  self-complacency  and  self-love,  we  can- 
not but  wish  to  disbelieve  a  doctrine  of  such  tremendous  im- 
port to  any  of  our  race  as  that  of  the  endless  misery  of  the 
wicked ;  and  this  wish  is  confessedly  father  to  the  thoughts 
and  reasonings  of  many  on  the  subject,  is  the  acknowledged 
motive  of  not  a  few  of  the  books  and  articles  that  are  written 
upon  it 

The  popular  literature  of  the  day  is  largely  arrayed  against 
this  doctrine.  Novels  caricature  it,  magazines  represent  it  in  an 
odious  light,  and  newspapers  stigmatize  as  ^*the  friends  of 
everlasting  punishment"  those  who  hold  what  has  been  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  and  what  indeed  has 
been  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind,  as  set  forth  by  their 
poets,  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers.  The  materialistic 
tendencies  of  modem  science,  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of 
modern  civilization  to  every  form  of  suffering,  and  the  strong 
drift  of  our  country  and  our  age  towards  ultra  democracy, 
against  law  and  order  and  the  strict  execution  of  justice,  all 
unite  to  swell  the  tide.  Congregations  and  churches  have 
grown  ^tidious,  words,  once  heard  perhaps  too  often,  must 
not  now  be  uttered  to  '^  ears  polite ;"  and  although  the  depart- 
ure from  the  standards  in  orthodox  churches  is  by  no  means  so 
wide  as  many  would  fain  believe,  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
is  not  &ivorable  to  a  candid  hearing  or  a  calm  and  impartial 
discussion  either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  in  part  a  natural  reaction 
from  an  opposite  extrema     Frightful  pictures  of  hell  and  pur- 
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gatory  have  long  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  Cath- 
olic churches.  Catholic  pulpits,  since  as  well  as  before  the 
Beformation,  have  resounded  with  the  same  awful  themes,  and 
Protestant  pulpits  in  times  not  long  gone  by  have  dwelt  too 
exclusively  on  the  sterner  and  more  alarming  aspects  of  our 
holy  religion.  I  am  also  free  to  confess  that  all  our  theology 
is,  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  too  traditional,  too  subjective, 
too  much  a  matter  of  education  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  of  individual  prejudice  or  preference,  fancy  or  caprice. 
*^*  We  all" — by  which  he  meant  theologians  of  all  schools — "  we 
all  have  a  great  deal  to  unload,"  said  one  of  the  best  scholars 
and  soundest  theologians,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
child-like  Christians  of  our  day,  in  the  last  interview  I  ever  bad 
with  him.  Who  of  us  has  any  idea,  how  much  of  his  theol- 
ogy and  religion  is  his  own,  how  much  his  father's  and  moth- 
er's, how  much  his  minister's  or  teacher's,  how  much  tradition 
or  public  opinion,  and  how  much,  or,  alas,  how  little  the  simple 
teaching  of  the  Master!  And,  in  this  matter  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  man  who  most  confidently  sees  a  mote  in  his  broth- 
er's eye,  is  usually  the  very  man  who  has  a  beam  in  his 
own  eye. 

Another  confession  I  feel  bound  to  make.  There  was  a  time 
when  /allowed  myself  lo  comfort  persons  who  were  distressed 
with  the  thought  of  endless  punishment,  by  telling  them  that 
perhaps  the  words  commonly  understood  to  teach  this  doctrine 
do  not  mean  endless.  So  that  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  author  of  that  scholarly  and  in  intention  fair  book, 
"Is  Eternal  Punishment  Endless?"  who  wrote  the  book  ex- 
pressly to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  personal  friend.  At  the 
same  time  he,  and  others  like  him,  cannot  but  see  that  such  is 
not  the  state  of  mind  which  is  most  favorable  to  a  just  and 
impartial  exegesis  of  these  Scriptures.  And  I  cannot  but  ask 
them,  and  ask  myself,  if  there  is  not  a  more  excellent  way,  viz: 
firat  to  ascertain  just  what  is  the  honest  and  fair  meaning  of 
the  Master  in  his  teachings  on  this  subject,  and  then  if  we 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  common  understanding  of  words  and  the  usual  laws 
of  language,  he  does  teach  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 
— labor  to  bring  ourselves  and  our  inquiring,  anxious  friends 
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up  to  his  view  of  sin  and  its  penalty  and  into  full  sympathy 
with  his  teaching,  even  a?  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Father. 

Tarning  our  attention  now  from  all  modern  doctrines  and 
baman  creeds  to  the  instructions  of  the  Great  Teacher  as  they 
are  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  in  contrast  with  our  narrowness 
and  onesidedness,  prejudice  and  passion,  unbelief  and  uncer* 
tainty,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  his  breadth  and  depth, 
his  impartiality  and  comprehensiveness,  his  freedom  and  bold* 
oess,  and  above  all  his  authority  and  certainty  in  matters  in 
which  the  wisest  and  best  of  human  teachers,  and  that  more  in 
proportion  as  they  have  been  wiser  and  better,  have  been  un- 
certain and  free  to  confess  their  ignoranca  '^  He  taught  them 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.^^  He  spoke  what 
he  knew  and  testified  what  he  had  seen  of  God  and  man,  of  the 
invisible  and  eternal  world,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the 
way  of  entrance  to  it  He  revealed  God  to  us  as  the  all-merci- 
fnl  and  alMoving  Father,  who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the 
evil  and  the  good,  and  who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  hia 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
righteous  and  holy  Father  whose  wrath  abideth  on  all  impeni- 
tent and  unbelieving  sinners ;  the  only  Good  Being  who  alone 
is  to  be  supremely  loved  and  trusted,  and  yet  the  only  Being 
who  is  really  to  be  feared,  since  he  only  can  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  belL  He  makes  men  known  to  themselves  as  they 
never  knew  themselves  before,  as  the  children  of  God,  whose 
daty  and  privilege  it  is  to  be  perfect,  as  their  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect,  but  his  sinful  children  who  all  need  to  ask  forgive- 
ness for  their  sins  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  who,  if  they  do 
not  repent,  must  all  alike  perish.  There  are  no  darker  views 
of  human  nature  and  the  human  heart  than  are  presented  by 
him  who  knew  what  was  in  man.  *'  Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
murders;''  '^  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;*'  *' except 
a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  At 
the  same  time  there  are  no  such  bright  visions  of  what  men 
may  and  will  become  when,  born  of  the  Spirit,  they  shall  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  No  one  ever 
30 magnified  and  exalted  the  divine  law :  "I  came  not  to  de- 
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stroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfill,"  or  fiU  JiiU  ;  your  righteousness 
must  exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ;  a  lustful  look  is 
adultery;  hatred  is  murder.  No  one  ever  painted  in  more 
viyid  colors  the  dreadful  penalty  of  that  law,  the  inevitable 
and  irremediable  consequences  of  unbelief,  the  irretrievable 
ruin,  the  unrelieved  and  unrelievable  sufferings,  the  everlast- 
ing punishment  of  uncharitable,  unforgiving  and  unfoi^ven 
sinners.  And  this  view  of  the  character  and  law  of  God  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  sin  and  peril  of  men  on  the  other,  doubt- 
less furnishes  the  clew  to  the  otherwise  strange  and  incompre- 
hensible fact  that  the  most  terrible  denunciations  of  woe  and 
wrath  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Bible  do  not  come 
from  prophets,  or  apostles,  or  reformers,  but  they  drop  from  the 
lips  of  him  who  was  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  brother  of  the 
race,  and  who  so  loved  every  human  being  that  he  tasted  death 
for  every  man. 

And  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  his  mission.  He  "came  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance."  He  "came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost.''  And  so  he  presses  every  possible  mo- 
tive, and  warns  and  entreats  men  to  cut  off  the  right  hand,  to 
pluck  out  the  right  eye,  to  agonize  that  they  may  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate,  "  for  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat: 
Because  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it" 

If  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  oar 
Lord*s  teaching  and  preaching,  let  him  review  them,  as  I  have 
done,  chapter  after  chapter,  and  Gospel  after  Gospel ;  let  him 
bring  together  and  write  together  (as  I  have  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Article,  and  if  space  would  permit,  would  gladly  lay 
the  whole  before  my  readers,  for  it  would  be  far  more  impres- 
sive than  any  synopsis),  let  him  bring  together  not  only  those 
utterances  which  teach  directly  the  doctrine  of  future  retribu- 
tion, but  also  those  passages  which  bear  on  it  indirectly ;  for  it 
is  the  general  drift  and  spirit  of  his  teaching  which  makes  this 
subject  loom  up  in  such  portentous  form  and  aspect  in  the  Gos- 
pels. Let  him  begin  with  the  first  Gospel,  and  see  how  the  first 
sermon,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ends  with  the  sentence: — 
"  Depart  from  me  all  ye  that  work  iniquity,"  and  the  utter  ruin 
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of  him  that  built  his  house  on  the  sand,  and  the  last  discourse, 
that  on  the  scenes  of  the  last  judgment  concludes  with  the  sen- 
tence^ "Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels,''  and  the  declaration,  "  These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eyerlasting  ;*'  and  then  see  how  all  through  both  discourses  and 
aU  through  the  intervening  chapters,  the  gehenna  of  fire,  the 
faroace  of  fire,  the  outer  darkness,  the  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  the  doom  of  the  unforgiving  creditor,  and  the  unfaithful 
husbandman,  and  the  guest  without  a  wedding  garment,  and 
the  drunken  and  riotous  servant,  and  the  wicked  and  slothful 
one,  and  the  woes  pronounced  on  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  and 
Capernaum,  more  intolerable  than  that  which  had  fallen  on 
Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  add  a  fearful  em- 
phasis to  those  first  and  last  teachings. 

Then  let  him  take  up  in  like  manner  one  after  another  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  Gospels,  and  find  there  the  same 
solemn  and  awful  lessons  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  same 
terrific  images,  together  with  others  that  are  even  more  vivid, 
more  explicit  and,  if  possible,  more  terrible,  such  as  that  sad 
refrain  annexed  in  Mark  to  the  gehenna  of  fire,  "  Where  their 
worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched ;''  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  in  Luke,  so  explicit  in  its  lesson  of 
immitigable  and  unescapable  "torment,"  and  those  parallel- 
isms between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  all  the  gospels 
60  characteristic  of  our  Lord's  teachings :  "  he  that  believeth 
and  is  baptised,  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not,  shall 
be  judgecP^  and  of  course  condemned ;  and,  "  All  that  are  in 
their  graves  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good  unto 
the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the 
resurrection  of  condemnation."  He  may  read  them  in  the 
original  Greek,  or  in  the  English  version,  the  Douai  version, 
the  French  or  German  version,  in  any  version  in  whatever 
language,  or  he  may  make  his  own  translation,  provided  only 
it  be  a  real  tranalaticn  ;  for  the  sense  is  so  inherent  in  the  utter- 
ances and  so  inseparable  from  them  that  no  translation  can 
change  essentially  the  drift  and  spirit  of  such  teachings.  I 
have  thus  re-read  the  gospels  and  re-examined  the  whole  sub- 
ject   I  have  endeavored  to  do  this  candidly  and  faithfully 
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with  a  sincere  desire,  not  to  read  my  opinions  into  the  Master^s 
teaching  bat  to  read  the  very  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Mas- 
ter's teaching  into  my  own  soul.  And  if  my  readers  would  do 
the  same,  I  cannot  but  think,  the  same  impressions  would  be 
left  on  their  minds  as  have  been  made  upon  my  own.  And 
those  impressions — we  speak  only  of  impressions  here — we  will 
see  by  and  by  what  conclusions  we  are  obliged  to  form — those 
impressions  are  such  as  these ;  I  merely  state  them,  not  in  their 
strength  and  fulness,  but  with  the  utmost  brevity : 

1.  This  is  not  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  a  Universalist, 
or  a  Restorationist,  or  an  Annihilation ist. 

2.  The  teaching  and  preaching  of  Christ  on  this  subject  is  so 
much  bolder  and  stronger  than  that  of  orthodox  pulpits,  so 
much  more  strenuous  and  alarming  as  well  as  more  positive 
and  authoritative  than  even  that  of  prophets  and  apostles,  that 
it  is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  from  a  higher  and  of  course  truer 
stand-point,  nearer  to  the  throne  of  G-od  and  in  fuller  sympathy 
with  his  law  and  justice — nearer  also  to  the  retributions  of 
eternity  and  with  a  clearer  view  of  the  ill-desert  of  sin  and  the 
fatal  consequences  of  rejecting  the  Gospel. 

3.  The  teaching  of  Christ  cannot  but  leave  upon  the  mind  of 
the  unprejudiced  reader  the  impression,  deeper  and  stronger 
than  almost  any  other,  that  there  is  no  salvation,  no  help,  no 
hope  for  those  who  reject  or  neglect  him  who  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost  This  is  what  gives  such  intensity, 
such  earnestness,  such  pathos  and  power  to  his  warnings  and 
entreaties.  He  is  the  only  Saviour  of  lost  men,  the  only  life  of 
men  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  After  death  there  is  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  The 
resurrection  is  to  life  on  the  one  hand  and  to  damnation  on  the 
other.  The  judgment  is  a  finality.  It  is  just  what  common 
Christians  and  Christian  teachers  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  call  it,  the  final  judgment.  Otherwise  the  language  of  the 
Judge  is  strangely  exaggerated  and  the  whole  description  is  a 
solemn  farce. 

4.  This  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  is  not  the  death  of  the 
body  or  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  conscious  misery  after 
death.    It  is  ceaseless  and  endless  ^'  tormenV    The  unforgiving 
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creditor  and  therefore  nnforgiven  debtor  is  delivered  over  to 
the  ^^  tormeniars"  till  he  pays  the  debt  which,  on  the  very  face 
of  it,  LH  so  great  that  he  never  can  pay  it  The  rich  man  is 
'^  tormenied^^^  and  the  place  in  which  he  is,  is  a  *^  place  of  tor- 
ment" In  the  plainest  and  simplest  language,  and  that  the 
very  language  of  the  Judge,  it  is  everlasting  punishment 
"These  shall  go  awaj'  into  punishment  everlasting." 

5.  There  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  and  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  which  so 
runs  through  all  the  teaching  of  Christ  that  the  two  doctrines 
are  inseparable  from  each  other  and  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  So  far  as  they  rest  on  his  authority,  the  one  is  just 
as  certain  as  the  other.  The  one  is  just  as  enduring  as  the 
other.  The  same  words  express  the  duration  of  both.  And 
this  parallelism  is  not  confined  to  single  passages,  but,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  runs,  as  a  characteristic  feature,  through 
all  Christ's  teaching  and  preaching.  It  is  found  not  only  in 
the  form  but  in  the  substance.  It  marks  not  the  letter  only 
bat  the  spirit  It  is  so  wide-spreading  and  all-pervading  that 
we  cannot  take  away  either  of  the  doctrines  without  taking 
down  the  very  structure  of  the  gospels  themselves. 

Such  is  the  view  which  Christian  readers  generally  in  all 
ages  have  taken  as  lying  on  the  very  face  of  all  the  gospels 
alike,  however  unlike  they  may  be  in  other  respects ;  such  the 
general  impression  which,  after  a  careful  re-reading  and  with 
increased  conviction,  I  am  constrained  to  feel,  the  teaching  of 
Christ  would  naturally  and  almost  inevitably  leave  on  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  should  read  it  for  the  first  time  and  with- 
out any  personal  or  theological  bias. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  words  which  in  our  version  are  ren- 
dered forever^  for  ever  and  ever^  eternal  Uftd  everlasting  do  not 
mean  endless.  This  question  also  I  have  carefully  re-examined, 
and  I  now  proceed  to  give  the  conclusions  I  have  reached,  at 
the  same  time  indicating  more  or  less  of  the  process  by  which 
I  was  led  to  them. 

The  words  aiciv  and  aicovio^^  on  which  this  question  chiefly 
tarns,  have  their  root,  or  appear  in  the  simplest  form,  in  the 
adverb  aei  or  aiei  which,  both  in  etymology  and  in  meaning, 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  English  aye  and  ever,  of  the  Oer- 
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man  ewig,  the  Gothic  aivs,  the  Latin  aevum,  etc.,  eta — ^it  is  in 
fact  the  same  word  appearing  under  varying  forms  bat  with 
the  same  signification  in  these  and  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages.  It  is  in  its  essence  a  time  word, 
and  means  not  any  time  but  every  time,  not  once  or  at  some 
time  (that  in  Greek  is  Ttori)  but  all  the  time,  or  at  all  times, 
always,  forever.  Thus  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  aw r  €OKrf  5  is 
constantly  used  as  an  epithet  of  the  gods,  interchangeably  with 
d^avarot  (II.  I,  294  et  passim),  and  sometimes  in  connection 
with  aBdvarot  and  q/ier  it  as  a  stronger  term,  or  for  emphasis, 
as  in  the  Theogony^  22,  106  et  al.,  where  of  course  it  means  ever 
being,  ever  existing,  everlasting  in  the  most  absolute  sense  in 
which  the  early  Greeks  conceived  of  immortality  or  existence 
without  end.  It  is  the  word  which  Sophocles  uses  in  his 
Antigone  (456)  to  express  the  duration  of  those  eternal  and 
immutable  unwritten  laws  of  God  of  which  the  heroine  says, 
they  live  forever^  del  ^rj  ^  and  also  the  duration  of  that  everlast- 
ing future  in  which  she  will  be  with  her  dead  lover ;  for  there  I 
shall  be  forever^  exh  ydp  aiel  xeiffo^at,^  (76).  With  the  pre- 
position eig  it  forms  the  compound  words  iijaul  or  the  phrase 
ii  del  which  answers  exactly  to  our  for  aye^  or  forever,  as  in 
Aeschylus  (Eumen.  886),  and  Euripides  (Sup.  876)  in  both 
which  places  it  expresses  the  duration  of  the  rewards  of  piety 
and  obedience.  With  the  article  and  the  noun  xpovo^  it  forms 
the  expression  rov  atel  XP^^^^y  ^  ^^  ^^^  *"^  ^^^  *'^  ^^ 
Ttpoi  especially,  for  all  future  time^  forever^  which  Plato  uses 
(Gorg.  526  G.)  to  express  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the 
incurably  wicked,  whom  he  represents  as  suspended  in  hades 
suffering  rov  del  xpovov  the  most  painful  and  fearful  sufferings, 
like  "  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus  whom  Homer  has  represented  as 
being  punished  in  ?iades,  rov  del  xporov^^  (Gorg.  626  E.) 
Plutarch  uses  the  same  expression  in  his  Consolation  to  Apol- 
lonius  to  comfort  him  in  the  untimely  death  of  his  little  son  by 
the  assurance  that  he  had  gone  away  from  this  mortal  life  into 
eternity,  npoi  rov  del  xpovovy  before  he  had  fallen  into  any 

*  The  form  of  ezpreBsioii  Beema  to  be  borrowed  from  lying  in  the  grave,  bat  the 
idea  of  life  with  her  beloved  and  of  retribution  also  is  associated  with  it,  for  she 
argaes  that  as  she  is  to  be  there  so  much  longer,  it  is  more  impcvtant  to  please 
tb»  gods  below  than  the  powers  here. 
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of  the  excesses  that  too  often  attend  more  advanced  years. 
What  such  expressions  mean  and  must  mean  in  the  language  of 
Plato  and  Plutarch,  we  know  from  the  fact  that  they  were  both 
fail  believers,  not  only  in  the  immortality  but  the  absolute 
indestructibleness  of  the  souL 

But  instead  of  the  complex  and  clumsy  rov  atel  xpovov,  the 
single  word  aioiv  which,  by  derivation  and  in  signification,  is 
its  exact  equivalent  (although  used  also  in  a  looser  way  and 
wider  sense  as  we  shall  see), — the  single  word  atciy  is  the  word 
which  is  most  frequently  employed  by  Greek  classical  writers 
when  they  wish  to  express  the  idea  of  eternity.  Thus  Plato  in 
the  Timaeus  (87-88)  uses  the  word  aioiv  to  express  absolute 
eternity  without  beginning  or  end,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
time (/poKO^)  thus:  aiciris  the  pattern  (napa6eiyijia)y  xpo^os 
is  an  imitation  or  image  of  it;  time  is  made  or  begotten, 
eternity  {aicDv)  is  unmade  and  unbegotten ;  time  is  made  up  of 
days  and  months  and  years,  of  past,  present,  and  future,  eternity 
{aicir)  has  no  days  or  months  or  years,  no  past,  present,  and 
fatare ;  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  or  is  to  be  but  only  that  it 
iB-^clwaya  is;  God  made  the  material  heavens  {ovpardi)  to  be 
iD  their  motions  the  measure  of  time,  but  aioiv  is  immeasurable, 
immoveable,  unchangeable.  Aristotle  uses  the  word  in  the 
same  way,  only  he  makes  the  heavens  {ovpavoSj  Coelum)  also 
to  be  eternal  and  the  measure  of  eternity,  and  in  his  De  Coelo 
(I,  9,  10)  he  gives  the  derivation  and  definition  of  atcov  as  fol- 
lows :  "  the  duration  or  full  period  {riXo^)  of  the  whole  heaven 
and  the  full  period  which  comprehends  infinite  time  and  infinity 
(ajnipov  xpovov  xai  rrfv  ansipiav)  is  aioiv  having  received 
that  name  from  the  fact  that  it  always  is  {del  elvai)  immortal 
and  divine;"  "this,"  he  says,  "is  the  name  divinely  given  it 
by  them  of  old  time*'  {napa  rcov  apxaloav).  And  Philo 
Jadaeus  in  his  treatise  on  the  unchangeableness  of  God  distin- 
guishes a'tcav  from  ;ifprSvo^  very  much  as  Plato  does,  saying 
that  eternity  (aioiv)  is  the  beautiful  archetype  of  time,  and  in 
eternity  (^V  aiAvi)  nothing  is  past  and  nothing  is  future  but 
everything  is  present. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  aioiv  is  always 
used  in  this  metaphysical  sense.  On  the  contrary  We  have 
already  said  that  it  is  also  used  in  a  wider  and  looser  sense ; 
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and  Aristotle  alludes  to  that  wider  sense  in  connection  with 
the  definition  given  above :  '^  The  full  period  of  the  life  of  each 
thing,"  he  says,  ''  has  been  called  the  aioiv  of  each,"  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  define  as  above  the  higher  and  more  proper  sig- 
nification of  the  word  as  derived  from  aiet  and  as  transmitted 
from  those  of  old  times.  The  etymological  equivalent  of  atciv 
is  the  Latin  aevum  and  the  English  age  and  ever,  and  it  is  used 
with  very  much  the  same  latitude  of  meaning  as  our  words  age 
and  ever ;  while,  as  the  above  authorities  and  examples  show, 
it  is  also  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  English  word  etemify  ; 
and  Plato  and  Aristotle  regard  this  as  its  proper  and  only  full 
signification.  The  sole  purpose,  however,  for  which  we  now 
cite  these  passages,  is  to  show  that  when  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers wished  to*  express  absolute  eternity,  they  used  the  word 
aicov.  In  like  manner  Plutarch  (De  Et  Apud  Delphos,  XXI) 
says,  '^  God  is,  and  is  in  no  time  but  through  the  eternity  that  is 
motionless  and  timeless  {xara  rov  aidbva  toy  axiyr^Tov  xal 
axpovov) .  .  .  and  being  himself  one  he  has  filled  the  ever 
{to  del)  with  the  now  which  is  also  one  "  as  we  say,  one  eternal 
now.  And  in  the  altogether  popular  and  practical  Consolation 
to  Apollonius,  instead  of  Ttpos  rov  del  xf^^^^  (XXXIY)  cited 
above,  he  uses  (XVII)  npos  rov  anaipov  aidava  also  to  express 
the  same  thing,  atoning  beautifully  that  much  time  or  little,  a 
long  life  or  a  short  one  makes  no  difierence  to  those  who  look 
ofi^  {d<popco(Xtv)  to  eternity.  The  orators  and  historians  in 
their  still  more  popular  style  and  on  political  themes  use  rov 
aitova  and  eis  rov  aidava,  just  as  we  do  Jbrever,  to  express 
duration  without  any  assignable  or  conceivable  end.  Thus 
Lycurgus  (165,  43)  speaks  of  Troy  as  so  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Greeks  as  to  be  uninhabited  forever^  rov  aidova  doixtfro^ 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  {Bib.  His,,  I,  72)  says  that  the  Egyptian 
kings  acted  justly  for  fear  of  the  insult  and  infamy  that  would 
otherwise  follow  them  after  death  forever,  eii  anavra  rov 
aicova. 

From  the  adverb  aiei  and  the  noun  aiobv  are  derived  two 
corresponding  adjectives,  dCdioS  and  aioovios,  which  are  used 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  adverb  and  the  noun,  to 
express  «duration,  and  that  properly,  though  not  necessarily, 
without  end,  just  like  our  word  everlasting.    Plato  uses  these 
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adjectives  as  synonymous  and  interchangeable  in  the  above  cited 
pa8sage  from  the  Timaeus  (87  D.),  and  uses  them  as  predicates 
or  attributes  of  that  eternal  and  immutable  divine  idea  or  pat- 
tern {napadeiypia)  after  which  the  Creator  made  the  worlds, 
especially  the  heavens,  and  whose  duration  he  expressed  now 
bj  the  adverb  ae{,  now  by  the  noun  aioiv  and  now  by  the 
adjectives  atStoi  and  aicovio^.  He  uses  aidioi  as  an  attribu- 
tiire  of  the  gods  {rdbv  ai'dtcoy  BetSy),  and  ro  aiSwv  and  tt^v 
alitor  ovtxlavy  interchangeably  with  aiaiy,  to  express  abso- 
late  eternity.  In  a  kindred  passage  in  the  Laws  (904  B.)  he 
uses  c^iciytor  to  express  that  which  is  eternal  in  antithesis  to 
arcoXeBpoy  that  which  is  merely  indestructible^  the  latter  denot- 
ing existence  without  end  merely,  whereas  the  former  denotes 
that  which  is  without  beginning  as  well  as  without  end.  In 
the  Axiochas  (XXI)  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  genuine 
dialogue  of  Plato  but  is  good  Greek,  the  Pseudo-Plato  de- 
scribes the  punishments  of  the  wicked  as  aidloti  rtpicopiais, 
instancing  those  standing  examples  of  endless  punishment 
Tantalus,  Tityus  and  Sisyphus,  while  Diodorus  Siculus  repre- 
sents Peirithous  as  doomed  for  his  impiety  ey  aSov  dtareXetv 
Tificopiai  aicovlov  rvyxayoyTa,  thus  showing  how  exactly 
equivalent  the  words  mSioi  and  aicayio^  were,  or  might  be,  in 
Greek  usage,  and  how  the  classic  authors  used  them  both  to 
express  the  confessedly  inescapable  {roU  ovk  i£ir6y  ecfri, 
Hes.  Theog.  762)  and  interminable  punishments  of  those  noto- 
rious enemies  of  the  gods.  This  last  passage  is  of  the  greater 
interest,  because  Diodorus  Siculus  lived  in  the  last  century 
before  Christ  Plutarch  who  flourished  about  a  century  after 
Christ  uses  aiojytos  as  an  attribute  of  the  life  of  Qod,  r^f 
aiaoylov  Zoorji  ff^  6  Beoi  etXrfx^y  W  851  D.),  and  also  (460  A.) 
of  those  everlasting  punishments  and  horriblp  chastisements 
which,  as  some  think,  the  wicked  suffer  under  the  earth, 
rificapiats  aicovioi^  vno  ytfy  xal  xoXacfpiok  (pptxcadecft. 
Philo,  who  also  belongs  to  the  first  century,  uses  aicjyioy  and 
aidtoy  interchangeably  of  the  divine  name  and  nature  (De 
Abrahamo).  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  wicked  sometimes  as 
punished  in  everlasting  fire,  iy  aicoyicj  nvpi  (Apol.  Sec),  and 
sometimes  as  subject  to  everlasting  punishment,  xoXaai^ 
aicoria,  and,  to  show  his  idea  of  the  nature  and  moral  neces- 
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sity  of  such  punishment,  he  insists  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  its  consciousness  after  death,  and  argues  that  such 
punishment  is  a  necessity  of  God's  existence  My  readers  will 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  trying  to  show  what  is  the  true 
doctrine  in  r^ard  to  future  punishment  My  single  aim  now 
is  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  those  Greek  words  which  are 
employed  in  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament  to 
denote  the  duration  of  that  punishment  And  these  examples 
are  quite  sufGicient  to  show  that  they  are  the  words  which  clas- 
sic Greek  authors  use  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
duration  without  end;  that  this  is  their  etymological  and  proper 
meaning ;  and  that,  like  our  words  ever,  forever,  everlasting^ 
etemai,  and  eternity,  they  have  this  meaning  whenever  the  con- 
text does  not  limit  and  determine  them  to  some  other  significa- 
tion. In  other  words,  when  they  speak  of  the  divine  existence 
and  the  future  life,  Greek  writers  from  the  time  of  Homer  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  more  and  more  as  they  approach  the 
Christian  era,  use  this  class  of  words,  aial  and  its  derivatives, 
just  as  we  use  ever  and  its  derivatives,  to  express  the  duration 
of  that  existence  and  to  express  it  as  without  limit  or  without 
end.* 

But  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  conformed  to  that  of  the 
Septuagint,  these  words  are  used  differently  and  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  prevails  in  classic  Greek.  As  the  Bible 
is  preeminently  a  book  which  relates  to  God,  and  the  soul,  and 
eternity,  in  view  of  what  has  just  been  said  of  these  words  we 
should  expect  to  see  them  used  more  frequently  there  than  in 
the  classics,  and  to  find  them  used  in  all  the  length  and  breadth, 
in  all  the  fulness  and  intensity  of  their  meaning.  And  in  this 
we  are  not  disappointed.  The  word  aioir  is  habitually  used 
by  the  Seventy  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  olam.  Q^enius 
in  his  Lexicon  gives  as  the  6rst  meaning  of  this  word  tempus 
occuUum,  absconditunij  and  as  its  general  definition  ternpus 
diuturnum,  cujus  vel  initium  vel  finis  vel  incertum  est  vd  nan 
definitum,    aelernitas,  perpetuitas ;   and  under  the  division  of 

*  If  any  doubt  whether  Pagan  writerB  had  any  oonoeption  of  daration  withoot 
beginning  or  end,  they  may  relleye  their  doubta,  perhaps,  by  reviewing  the  fore- 
going dtationa. 
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fatore  time  adds  as  his  third  specification  Metaphysicam  aeiemi- 
taiis  notionemj  and   as   his  fourth  specification  says:    Vera 
(Utemi(ati8  notio  in  vc.  nostro  its  in  locis  ineai  qui  ad  immorialein 
nakiram  summi  Numinis  spectanL      That  profound    Hebrew 
scholar  and  thinker,  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  thinks  its  primary  and 
proper  signification  was  world  periods^  world'timesj  or  time-worlds^ 
which  is  the  most  primitive  and  perhaps  the  most  natural  way 
of  conceiving,  and  the  most  vivid  and  forcible  way  of  express- 
ing efem%.     With  all  our  science  and  philosophy,  when  we 
would  instruct  and  move  the  popular  mind  in  reference  to  the 
anending  future,  we  do  not  say  eternally  but  for  ever  and  ever  ; 
we  speak  not  of  eternity  but  of  offes  on  ages  of  happiness  or 
misery.    So  the  Hebrews  repeated  and  pluralized  the  word 
dam  to  magnify  their  conception  and  intensify  their  expres- 
sion of  that  eternity  which   after  all  transcends  the  largest 
conception  and  the  strongest  expression  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  capabla     In  the  language  of  Professor  Lewis  {Lange^s 
Oomm.  JSccL  L  8) :  "  It  is  only  the  employment  of  necessarily 
finite  words  to  express  an  infinite  idea  which  strictly  trans- 
cends all  language,  unless  poorly  represented  by  a  conception- 
less  negative  word  which  though  logically  correct  is  far  inferior 
in  vividness  and  power  to  some  vast  though  finite  term  which 
by  its  very  greatness  and  immeasurability  raises  in  the  mind  the 
thought  of  something  beyond  and  ever  stiU  beyond,  worlds 
without  end.     This  e£fect  is  increased  by  plurals  and  reduplica- 
tions such  as  the  Hebrew  le-olam  and  olamrolamimy  the  Oreek 
amrei  and  aioarss  rdov  aicovGov^  the  Latin  secuh,  seculorum^ 
the  old  Saxon  or  old  English  of  Wicliffe  to  worldis  of  worldis 
(Heb.  xiii.  21),  or  our  more  modem  phrase  for  ever  and  ever^ 
where  ever  (German  ewig)  was  originally  a  noun  denoting  o^eor 
vast  period,  just  like  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  words  corre- 
sponding to  it'' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  or  etymological  sig- 
nification of  the  word  olam^  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  use 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  the  word  usually  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  express  the  longest  duration  of 
which  they  had  any  conception— duration  without  limit  or  end. 
And  this  word  in  its  various  forms  is  in  all  ordinary  cases 
rendered  by  the  Seventy  into  the  Greek  aioor  and  its  deriva- 
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tives.  Thus  it  is  employed  in  the  second  verse  of  the  ninetieth 
Psalm  to  express  in  the  strongest  language  the  Psalmist's  con- 
ception of  the  eternity  of  the  divine  existence.  "Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the 
earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou 
art  God,"  in  the  Septuagint  version,  an 6  rov  aidbvo^  i'cos  rov 
atdoros^  in  Oesenius'  Lexicon  ab  aeternilate  ad  aeiemitatem.  This 
verse  in  its  connection  with  the  preceding  verse  shows  that  the 
Hebrew  olam  is  not  less  but  more  definite  in  its  meaning  than 
the  Greek  a'tcor.  Arajv  in  classic  Greek  sometimes  means  a  life- 
time; olam  always  means  at  least  a  world- time,  and  in  the 
Scriptures  it  means  eternity  more  frequently  than  any  thing 
else.  In  the  conception  of  the  Psalmist,  God's  existence  en- 
dures not  only  generation  after  generation  through  all  the 
generations  of  men,  er  yere^  xal  yeredj  Heb.  be-dor-va-dor^ 
but  age  after  age  through  all  the  ages  that  preceded  and  will 
follow  the  creation  of  the  world.  So  Ps.  ciiL  17 ;  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  ixTto  rot)  aitSvos 
xal  eco^  rov  aiddros,  P&  cvi.  10,  et  passim:  his  mercy  end  or- 
eth  forever,  e£ff  toy  aidora.  Ex.  xv.  18 :  The  Lord  reigneth 
forever  and  ever,  rov  aicara  xal  eV  aiddra.  Dan  iv.  8  :  His 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  aioiyios^  v.  84:  whose 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  aicivto^.  Ps.  xxvi.  4 : 
Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever,  i'cos  rov  aicoros ;  in  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength,  more  literally  as  in  the  noiar* 
gin,  the  rock  of  ages.  Sept  aiGorios.  But  it  is  needless  to 
multiply  examples.  These  will  show  not  only  a  frequent  but 
the  prevailing  usage  in  regard  to  these  words  in  the  Septuagint 
They  are  for  the  most  part*  employed  to  express  the  duration 
of  the  divine  existence,  of  the  attributes  of  God,  of  his  govern- 
ment and  kingdom,  and  of  the  worship,  honor,  praise,  and 
glory  that  are  due  to  his  name,  which  are  of  course  beyond  all 
question  everlasting,  without  end.  And  in  other  passages  they 
mean  everlasting  in  the  popular  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
everlasting  mountains,  everlasting  or  more  frequently  and  less 
strongly  endless  disputes— forms  of  expression  which  are  eom- 

*  Any  who  are  curious  to  look  into  the  arithmetic  of  these  words  and  the 
exact  proportions  of  their  different  nses  may  see  them  in  StiMxri  im  Jnumre 
I\mishmeiU, 
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inou  in  all  languages  and  which  do  not  change  the  proper  sig- 
nification of  the  words  everlasting  and  endless,  but  limit  their 
meaDing  in  certain  connections  Forever,  everlasting^  etc.,  are 
the  proper  and  only  proper  renderings  for  them.  The  Hebrew 
oizm,  the  Greek  aiooy  and  aiGoviot  and  the  English  ^/brever  and 
everlasting  are  substantially  equivalent ;  they  are  the  strongest 
words  these  languages  have  to  express  the  longest  duration  of 
which  the  people  had  any  conception ;  they  are  the  proper 
words  to  express  the  eternity  of  Ood  and  his  attributes ;  and 
yet  no  one  can  misunderstand  them  when,  in  a  popular  and 
secondary  sense,  they  are  predicated  of  things  of  shorter  dura- 
tion. 

Passing  now  to  the  New  Testament  we  find,  as  we  should 
expect,  the  same  Greek  words  employed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Septuagint  In  the  great  majority  of  instances 
with  aicov  and  aicovtos  are  used  to  express  the  duration  of  the 
happiness  of  the  righteous,  or  of  the  existence  of  God,  or 
Christ,  and  the  glory  due  to  his  nama  A  little  more  detail 
and  illustration  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Of  the  ninety-five  instances  in  which  the  word  aiciv  occurs, 
leaving  out  disputed  readings,  in  sixteen  it  is  used  in  ascriptions 
of  praise  to  God  and  Christ ;  in  five,  it  is  applied  to  the  exist- 
ence of  God  or  Christ  who  liveth  forever  ;  in  four  it  is  predicated 
of  the  kingdom  or  dominion  of  Christ ;  in  one  of  the  Word  of 
God;  in  eighteen  it  is  used  in  the  sense  o{ ever^  with  a  negative 
vewr*  and  in  a  great  majority  of  these  cases  it  is  applied  to 
something  which  Christ  is  or  does ;  in  seven  it  expresses  an 
indefinite  period  in  ages  past,  ages  long  ago;  in  nine  it  is 
applied  to  the  future  happiness  of  the  righteous ;  and  in  five  to 

*Th6  antbor  of  *'I8  Eternal  Punishment  Endless,"  quietly  ignores  this  Hebra- 
istie  use  of  elc  rdv  at^iva  (with  a  negative  for  never),  which  is  recognized  in  all  the 
Greek  Testament  Lexicons,  and  is  just  as  unquestionable  as  the  Hebraistic  use  of 
irdc  with  a  negative  for  no  or  none  or  nothing.  Suppose  we  should  insist  on  ren> 
dering  oMiirore  i^oe/ov  vdv  oK&dafjTov^  "I  never  ate  everv^hing  unclean!"  II 
would  be  just  as  sensible  as  to  render  w  ft^  ^ya  xpia  e<c  rdv  ai&va^  Rom.  viii.  13, 
"  I  win  not  eat  flesh  for  the  aeon  1"  or  ovx  Ix^i  d^aiv  etc  rdv  aUnni,  Mark  in.  29, 
**bath  not  forgiveness  for  the  aeon  !"  Never  is  clearly  the  proper  rendering  in 
both  places,  and  that  never  is  to  be  understood  in  both  places,  as  common  sense 
tnB  of  course  understand  it^  according  to  the  connection.  Paulas  never  (Rom.  viii. 
13)  is  of  course  rhetorical.  Mat  zii.  32  is  only  a  stronger  form  of  Mark  iii.  29 — 
only  a  more  emphatic  nevery  absolutely  hbveb,  **  neither  in  (hie  worUC^  {world-period 
if  you  chooee)  "  nor  in  the  future." 

voii.  I.  15 
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the  puiiishment  of  the  wicked.  Iq  the  remaining  passages  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  age  or  world  (properly  world-time)  either 
present  or  future,  Jewish  or  Christian.  It  is  not  used  in  the 
sense  of  lifetime  or  generation  ;  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, like  that  of  the  Septuagint,  uses  other  words  {i^Xtxia  and 
yevea)  to  express  the  age  or  period  of  men's  lives. 

Of  the  sixty-six  undisputed  passages  in  which  aicivio?  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Greek  Testament,  fifty-one  are  used  in  relation 
to  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  righteous  in  such  expressions 
BS  eternal  ijfe,  ticor^vyxiobvioy^  everUisting  habitations/ r a^  aiaoy 
iov?  axTfvai  or  oixlav  aioovlov^  eternal  salvation^  (TafTffpiai 
aiGovioVf  eternal  inheritance^  aicovlov  xXt^povofxlaSj  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom^  ei?  rijv  aicaviov  /SatTiXeiaVy  his  own  (God's) 
eternal  glort/y  eh  r^v  atciviov  avrov  SoSav^  etc.,  etc. ;  two 
have  respect  to  God,  rou  arooviov  ^eov  or  his  honor  and  glory, 
{p  rtfjLTf  xal  xpikros  atcoviovy  three  or  four  to  the  gospel^  the 
covenant^  the  Spirit  (of  Christ  or  of  God)  and  (he  things  which  are 
not  seen;  three  to  past  ages  long  since  or  eternal,  XP^^^^^ 
aiGoviot^y  or  Ttpo  xpovoov  atoovioov  ,•  seven  relate  to  future  pun- 
ishment; and  in  one  the  word  is  used  to  express  the  duration  of 
the  period,  through  time  and  through  eternity^  during  which  Phi- 
lemon would  have  and  enjoy  Onesimus  in  contrast  with  the 
temporary  separation  which  preceded  it,  €xoopi(T^r^  Tcpos  aopar 
iva  afoivtor  avrov  d^exv^y  separated f)r  a  season  that  you  may 
have  him  back  forever^  not  as  a  servant  but  a  brother  beloved  andm 
the  Lord, 

This  synopsis,  in  which  I  have  taken  the  counting  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  (On  Future  Punishment)  without  taking  the  pains 
to  verify  it,  only  revising  his  classification  so  that  I  am  willing 
to  be  responsible  for  its  substantial  correctness,  shows  beyond 
dispute  that  the  words  under  consideration  are  the  words  by 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  accustomed  to 
express  their  strongest  conceptions  of  eternity ;  that  if  the  idea 
of  duration  without  end  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  it  is  expressed  in  these  words ;  and  furthermore, 
that  if  the  idea  is  not  expressed  in  these  words,  it  cannot  be 
expressed  by  any  words  in  the  Greek  language.  Especially 
with  those  pluralities  and  reduplications  which  seem  to  grow 
with  the  growth  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  church,  and  to  reach 
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their  culmination  in  the  concluding  book  of  the  sacred  canon, 
the  eU  Tov^  arcovaS  rdbv  atGDvcav  which  is  used  over  and  over 
again  to  express  the  duration  of  the  torment  of  the  worshipers 
of  the  beast  and  the  False  prophet,,  of  the  worship  and  service 
of  the  saints  and  their  reign  with  Christ,  and  of  the  glory  and 
honor  and  dominion  and  power  of  him  that  liveth  and  reign- 
eth  forever  and  ever, — in  such  passages  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
langaage  has  reached  its  utmost  limit  in  the  vivid  expression 
of  the  "  forever  evermore,  the  ages  of  ages,  worlds  of  worlds, 
eternities  of  eternities,'**  which  after  all  do  not  measure  that 
immeasurable  duration. 

Now  these  are  the  words  which  our  Lord  employs,  with  more 
calmness  but  with  no  less  clearness  and  certainty,  to  express 
the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  And  in  view 
of  the  usage  of  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
writers  of  the  New,  when  hk  who  is  to  be  the  Judge,  in  de- 
scribing the  scenes  of  the  last  judgment,  uses  such  language  as 
this  (Matt  XXV.  41) :  '*  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on 
the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  accursed,  into  the  fire,  the 
everlasting  fire,  that  has  been  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,"  to  Ttvp  to  aicoviov  ro  ^roi^aif^ivoy  r<p  6ia/36\a)  xal 
ToH  dyyiXots  avrov, — ^the  same  thing  manifestly  under  an- 
other image,  with  "  the  everlasting  chains  under  darkness," 
SiffpioH  diSiotS  vno  Z6(povy\  in  which  **  the  angels  that  kept 
not  their  first  estate  are  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day"  (Jude  6),  and  when  he  concludes  his  description  of  the 
grand  and  awful  scene  by  saying :  '^  These  shall  go  away  into 
punishment  everlastings  xdXaffiv  aicovioVf  but  the  righteous 
into  life  everlasting,"  ^cofjv  aimvtov^  must  he  not  have  meant, 
mast  he  not  have  been  understood  by  all  who  heard  him  to 
mean  that  as  long  as  the  soul  shall  exist,  as  long  as  the  bless- 
edness of  the  righteous  shall  continue,  as  long  as  God  shall 
live  and  reign,  as  long  as  his  character  shall  remain  unchanged 
and  his  purposes  stand  fast,  as  long  as  he  shall  be  worshiped 
and  enjoyed  by  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven,  so  long  shall 
the  wicked  be  punished  with  the  devil  and  his  angels?     And 

*  Dr,  Tayier  Lewis  in  Laanq^s  Oommeniary  on  Ecelenattes. 

f  The  two  passages  explain  each  other,  and  taken  together  they  show,  1,  that 
the  ererlastlng  chains  of  the  fallen  angels  do  not  cease  at  the  judgment,  hut  are 
to  oontisne  forever  after  the  judgment,  and  2,  that  ol^ioc  and  6t6toc  are  substan- 
tiallj  equivalent  in  New  Ttetament  Oreek  as  th^  are  in  classic  Oreek. 
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is  not  the  plain  teaching  of  this  text  confinned  and  established 
by  the  unquenchable  fire,  the  undying  worm,  the  impassable 
gulf,  the  unpardonable  sin,  the  everlasting  sin,  aiooriov  a/dap- 
rrffiaroiy  which  is  now  the  most  approved  reading  of  Mark  iii. 
29,*  and  therefore  inevitable  everlasting  misery,  the  wrath  of 
God  abiding  on  unbelievers,  their  death  in  sin  wherein  there  is 
no  life  in  them  and  they  shall  not  see  life,  in  other  words,  eternal 
death,  answering  to  the  eternal  sin  and  inseparable  from  it,  as 
effect  from  cause,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  run  parallel  in  all 
Christ's  teachings,  with  the  eternal  life  and  blessedness  of  the 
righteous?  What  an  impeachment  of  his  honesty  and  integrity^ 
as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  suppose  that  -Hie,  the 
Judge,  could  have  used  such  language  as  this,  so  certain  to  be 
understood  as  teaching  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
if  it  was  not  really  to  be  endless  I 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  the  Jewish  nation  was  divided  between  two  great 
rival  and  opposing  sects  or  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sad- 
ducees  The  Pharisees  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
the  Sadducees  denied  all  spiritual  existence.  The  Pharisees 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  the  Sadducees  denied 
it.  The  Pharisees  believed  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments;  the  Sadducees  denied  it.  On  this  point  there 
can  be  no  question,  because  profane  historians  and  the  sacred 
writers — Josephus  and  Tacitus  and  Philo  on  the  one  hand,t  and 
Luke  and  Paul  on  the  other — agree  in  the  statement : — "For 
the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both."  Luke,  Acts  xxiii. 
8.  '*  And  I  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also 
alloWj  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the 
just  and  unjust."  Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  15.  There  was  no  dispute 
about  the  eternity  of  future  punishment;  the  question  was 
about  the  reality  of  it.  The  Pharisees,  believing  in  the  reality 
of  future  punishment  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  80ul,!|:  be- 

*  See  note  on  p.  224. 

f  See  the  authorities  in  "Ltfe  amd  DeaOi  JSfemoZ,"  Chap.  31,  by  Prof.  (Pres.) 
Bartlett 

%  Animas  .  . .  ceterruu  putant.  Ihc,  His,  y,  6.  Josephus  is  equally  expHdt,  in 
regard  to  their  belief  both  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  etemitf  of 
future  punishment,  and  uses  the  words  al^viog  and  hMvaroc  both  to  express  it. 
Wars  of  (he  Jews^  iL  14,  and  more  fully  of  the  Essenes,  ii.  8,  11.  And  (h€  oomnon 
people  followed  the  load  of  tKe  Pharieees. 
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lieved  of  course  that  the  punishment  would  be  endless;  just  as 
thoaghtful  and  believing  Oreeks  and  Bomans — Plato  and  Plu- 
tarch and  Cicero  and  their  best  minds  generally — ^believing  in 
the  immortality  of  souls,  the  incurability  of  some  sinners  and 
the  reality  of  future  puuishment,  had  no  question  that  it  was 
endless.  Upon  the  point  in  dispute  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Saddacees  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  our  Lord 
stood.  While  he  did  not  fear  or  hesitate  to  censure  openly  the 
errors  and  the  sins  of  both  parties,  on  this  question  he  took  the 
side  or  rather  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  just  as  cer- 
tainly, just  as  unequivocally  as  Paul  did  after  him.  Teaching 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  at  all,  he  would  under  these 
circumstances  be  understood  as  teaching  endless  punishment, 
even  if  he  had  not  used  epithets  or  predicates  which  directly 
assert  it  Much  more  when  he  used  the  very  words  which  the 
classic  Greek  authors  and  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  of  hia  day 
were  accustomed  to  employ  to  express  the  endless  punishment 
of  souls  that  they  believed  to  be  immortal,  and  those  the  fittest 
and  strongest  words  which  the  language  affords  to  convey  that 
idea,  who  can  doubt  that  he  would  be  understood  by  those 
who  heard  him,  and  meant  to  be  understood  as  teaching  that 
doctrine? 

It  is  asked  why  he  did  not  use  dTeXevrijros  or  dTripavros, 
if  he  meant  to  teach  the  literal  endlessness  of  future  punish- 
ment If  he  had  used  either  or  both  these  words  instead  of 
aicovto^,  they  would  have  been  understood  to  mean  just  what 
at(ivto9  does  in  its  place — no  less,  no  mora  Paul  did  use  one 
of  these  words,  drcipavroi,  in  one  instance,  1  Tim.  i.  4,  and 
our  translators  have  used  the  word  endless  in  translating  it. 
And  what  does  it  mean ?  "Endless — genealogies T  If  Christ 
had  used  this  word  instead  of  aicovtos  in  Matt  xxv.  46,  and  it 
bad  been  rendered  endless  in  our  version,  the  question  would 
still  have  been  raised,  does  it  mean  absolutely  without  end? 
and  then  perhaps  we  should  have  had  books  and  articles  enti- 
tled, "Is  Endless  Punishment  Eternal,"  for  c/er?2aZ  is  certainly 
the  longer  and  stronger  term  ? 

But  it  is  said  aicorios  does  not  denote  duration,  but  character, 
quality  or  condition.  Does  aiel  also  not  denote  time?  It 
never  denotes  anything  else.     Does  aioav  not  denote  time  ? 
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There  is  always  the  underlying  idea  of  time,  even  when  it  is 
used  Hebraistically,  like  xocfptos,  to  denote  the  world  as  created, 
or  this  world  as  wicked,  just  as  there  is  always  the  underlying 
idea  of  time  in  our  word  agej  even  when  it  is  used  to  imply  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  age.  The  word  aicjvio?  always  de- 
notes time  in  classic  Greek.  It  is  rendered  by  time-words,  such 
as  lasting,  perpetual,  eternal,  in  all  the  classical  Lexicons,  and 
indeed  by  such  words  only.  Even  when  used  after  the  Latin 
idiom  to  express  the  Roman  idea  of  the  secular  games,  aioiviot 
^iat,  ludi  seculares,  it  has  reference  to  those  games  as  celebrated 
from  age  to  age ;  and  when  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  like  the  Latin  Dtvus,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  immortal, 
the  standing  epithet  of  the  gods.  In  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  New  Testament  aicivioi  always  denotes  duration. 
It  is  so  rendered,  and  only  so,  in  all  the  Greek  Lexicons  of  the 
New  Testament.  Not  but  that  there  are  secondary  ideas  con- 
nected with  it,  as  there  are  with  all  words ;  but  etymology  SLud  usage 
both  make  it  certain  that  the  primary  and  principal  idea  is  that 
of  time,  duration.  In  French,  L^ Eternal  is  the  most  common 
name  of  God,  and  with  it  of  course  are  associated  all  the  divine 
attributes;  but  the  primary  idea  is  that  of  eternity.  The 
"everlasting  mountains"  are  of  course  massive  and  firm,  but 
the  primary  idea  expressed  by  those  familiar  words  is  that  of 
duration.  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  saying  that  ever  and 
forever,  aye  and  age,  eternal  and  eternity  do  not  denote  duration, 
as  to  say  the  same  of  aiei  and  its  derivatives  in  Greek.  Sec- 
ondary ideas  are  associated  with  all  these  words,  but  the  prin- 
cipal idea,  inherent  in  them,  is  that  of  duration.  In  their 
nature  and  essence  they  are  unquestionably  lime-worda 

By  what  other  word  should  aicovios  be  rendered  in  Matthew 
XXV.  46,  if  not  by  everlasting  or  eternal  ?  Those  who  object 
to  this  rendering  and  to  the  doctrine  that  goes  with  it,  can- 
not agree  on  any  substitutes.  The  Annihilationists  propose 
several  words,  or  suggest  several  different  meanings:  such  as 
final,  inaccessible,  critical,  decisive,  mortal,  fatal,  etc.,  and  shift 
from  one  to  another  to  suit  convenience.  Others,  of  less  mate- 
rialistic tendencies,  have  suggested  spiritual  Of  course  the 
retribution  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is  largely 
spiritual,  and  for  that  very  reason  eternal,  even  as  sin  and  the 
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sinfal  soul  are  spiritual  and  therefore  immortal,  as  Ood  and 
boliDeas  are  spiritual  and  eternal.  But  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  word  aicinos  means  spiritual.  The  things  which  are  seen 
areybr  a  season^  npoaxaipay  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal,  aioiyivt* — eternal  because  they  are  not  seen,  and 
not  seen  by  the  eye  of  sense  because  they  are  eternal.  If 
aidvioi  were  to  be  used  to  denote  character  or  quality,  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  aicivy  it  should  mean  worldly  in  New 
Testament  Greek,  as  aidy  takes  on  a  secondary  sense  denoting 
character  only  in  reference  to  this  vncked  world.  But  it  is 
never  used  in  that  sense,  neither  is  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
word ;  so  essentially  are  they  time-words. 

Canon  Farrar  is  reportedf  as  saying  that  the  word  atcavios 
in  its  first  sense  means  age-long  (thus  making  it  primarily  a 
time-word  as  we  do  and  as  some  recent  writers  do  not),  and  in 
its  second  sense  something  above  and  beyond  time,  Abobt  as  in- 
definite as  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  Ood :  ^'  a  power  not 
ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness  I "  And  then  the  pro* 
priety  of  calling  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ^'something 
aioivtime"  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  questionabla  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  about  word&  The  punishment  of 
the  wicked  is  of  course  something  beyond  time,  because  it  is 
eternal;  just  as  the  life  of  the  righteous  (which  answers  better 
to  Canon  Farrar's  definition  and  probably  suggested  it),  is 
'*  something  above  and  beyond  time,"  because  it  is  eternal;  and 
so  it  is  constantly  accompanied  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  same 
predicates  which  express  the  eternity  of  the  divine  attributes 
and  the  divine  existence.  The  Canon's  definition  does  not  suit 
at  all  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  Onesimus  by  Paul, 
Philem.  15.  Onesimus  went  away  (was  separated)  from  Phile- 
mon for  a  season,  Ttpoi  Gopav,  that  he  might  receive  him  (have 
him  back,  dnixv^)  not  ^^  beyond  time'*  but  through  time  and 

^  JToit  as  dearly  a  tune-woid  as  its  opposite  irpdemipa.  So  in  Pldlem.  15, 
u^Kov  is  opposed  to  irpdc  &pa»=zfi>r  a  Hme  vs.  f&r  ever, 

1 1  faiow  not  how  aoctirately,  oertainly  there  were  never  more  solemn  and  earnest 
pratestB  against  the  preaumption  of  expecting  any  deliverance  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death  for  those  who  neglect  the  means  provided  in  the  gospel,  than  Ganon 
Fairar  has  uttered  in  his  published  sermons.  See  in  The  FaU  of  Man  and  other 
•ermoos,  1871,  Sennon  IL,  on  **  The  Law  of  Ikaih  and  The  Means  of  DeUveranee^" 
where  also  be  says :  "  Are  we  more  just  than  our  Redeemer?  Do  we  love  human 
souls  more  tenderly  than  be  loved  them  ?"    p.  42. 
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through  eternity.  The  enjoyment  of  him  in  time  is  necessarily 
included;  some  commentators  find  in  this  the  whole  significance 
of  the  passage.  And  if  the  definition  does  not  fit  this  lowest 
and  most  equivocal  use  of  the  word,  oh,  how  poor  a  thing  God 
and  heaven  and  the  Bible  would  be  reduced  to,  if  this  render- 
ing, if  either  of  these  renderings  were  put  in  the  place  of  eternal^ 
everlasting,  for  ever  and  for  ever  and  ever  in  all  the  Scriptures 
where  ait^r  and  aicorio?  are  employed  to  express  the  eternal 
life  of  the  righteous,  and  the  eternal  existence,  dominion,  glorj 
and  blessedness  of  God  ! 

It  is  argued  against  the  common  understanding  of  the  phrase 
eternal  life,  aicovios  d^cor^,  that  the  present  tense  is  some  times 
used  with  it :  "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life," 
John  iii.  86.  "This  is  the  record  that  God  hath  given  unto  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  As  if  that  could  not 
be  eterAal  which  one  already  possesses  I  As  if  one  could  not 
have  now  in  its  beginning  a  life  which  in  its  perfection  is  to 
endure  for  ever !  As  if  it  were  not  the  very  essence  and  defini- 
tion of  eternal  life  that  it  is  irrespective  of  time  and  place,  that 
God  gives  it  in  his  Son  and  then  it  endures  for  ever.  As  if  unlet- 
tered Christians,  aye,  and  learned  believers  too,  had  not  always 
taken  that  expression,  eternal  life,  in  its  literal  sense  as  a  life 
without  end,  and  believed  that  they  now  Aave  it  in  its  begin- 
ning, and  never  thought  of  any  contradiction  or  practical  diffi- 
culty I  Eternal  life  is,  to  be  sure,  "  life  of  a  certain  Amrf,"  such 
a  kind,  viz:  that  it  "shall  never  die,"  ov  firj  dno^dyri  aU  tor 
aicovay  John  xi.  26.  The  time  sense  of  aicivios  is  particu- 
larly clear  in  those  Scriptures  where  it  stands  parallel  to  and  is 
defined  by  eis  rov  aioova,  and  these  constitute  the  real  defini- 
tion of  the  u}ords,  as  for  example :  "  Whosoever  shall  drink  of 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst,"  ov ^rj  di^iftfTf 
sU  rov  aidvay  "but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be- 
come (yevrfOBrai)  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life,"  ei?  E^ojrjv  aioovior. 

The  words  "  hell"  and  "  damnation"  may  well  be  changed  in 
our  version,  because  the  latter  is  not  used  now  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  in  the  time  of  our  translators,  and  the  former 
IS  used  to  render  sheol  in  the  Old  Testament  and  both  hades 
and  gehenna  in  the  New,  to  neither  of  which  is  it  exactly 
equivalent,  still  less  to  all.     But  everlasting  means  now,  just 
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what  it  did  in  the  time  of  King  James,  aud  if  I  have  not  been 
entirelj  erroneous  in  my  examination  of  the  subject,  it  is  the 
best  representative,  both  in  derivation  and  in  signification,  of 
the  Greek  word  for  which  it  is  used  in  our  translation.  There 
was  no  necessity  nor  propriety  then,  there  is  none  now  for 
trans/erring  the  Greek  word  in  such  form  as  is  now  suggested 
(aeonian  or  aeontc) ;  and  if  such  a  word  had  been  coined  by  our 
translators,  barren  and  insignificant,  not  to  say  barbarous,  as 
the  word  now  is,  by  that  inevitable  law  of  language  whereby 
words  always  take  on  the  meaning  required  by  the  prevail- 
ing view  of  the  things  they  signify,  it  would  now  have  meant 
sabstantially  what  everlasting  means,  and  would  have  been 
understood  by  all  ordinary  readers  of  the  English  version  to 
denote  duration  without  end. 

We  cannot  go  particularly  into  the  discussion  of  the  Anni- 
hilationist  or  Destructionist  theory.  It  has  met  with  little 
favor  among  scholars  and  thinkers  in  this  country.  It  has 
gained  some  currency  among  the  same  class  from  which  the 
Millerites  and  Spiritualists  recruit  their  ranks.  But  its  advo- 
cates so  differ  from  each  other,  so  contradict  each  other  and 
80  violate  all  the  laws  of  exegesis,  not  to  say  all  the  laws  of 
language  and  all  the  dictates  of  common  sense  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  find  little  or  no  follow- 
ing in  the  ministry  or  among  the  membership  of  our  churches. 
Men  who  can  seriously  argue  that  such  words  as  death  and 
destruction  are  always  to  be  taken  in  their  literal  and  material 
sense,  who  will  not  see  that  "she  who  liveth  in  pleasure  is 
dead  while  she  liveth^'^  and  cannot  understand  that  an  immor- 
tality of  sin  and  misery  would  be  a  living  and  an  endless 
death,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  And  that  scholars 
and  authors  who  do  not  hold  their  opinions,  and  who  would  be 
ashamed  to  endorse  their  methods  of  interpretation,  will  allow 
themselves  indirectly  to  fraternize  with  them  by  suggesting 
their  explanation  of  certain  passages  as  an  alternative  or  oiiiset 
to  the  orthodox  view,  is  to  me  truly  surprising.  Better  than 
such  forced  and  unnatural  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures — 
better  were  it  to  deny  their  authority — ^to  say  with  Theodore 
Parker,  and  Ernest  Benan,  and  rationalistic  commentators 
generally:  Christ  did  indeed  teach  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less punishment,  but  we  do  not  feel  bound   to  accept  his 
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teaching.  That  is,  at  least,  houest  and  manly.  It  is  quicker 
and  easier  too  to  cut  the  knot  than  to  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  legerdermain  to  untie  it.  Whether  it  is  also  wise,  and 
right,  and  safe — whether  it  is  quite  the  thing  for  one  who  calls 
himself  a  Christian  minister-— especially  whether  it  is  the  thing 
for  a  professedly  orthodox  and  evangelical  minister,  either  to 
exalt  his  own  speculations  and  reasonings  above  or  beyond  the 
teaching  of  the  Master,  or  to  put  such  forced  and  violent  con- 
struction upon  his  language,  is  another  question.  For  our- 
selves the  only  question  we  dare  ask  on  subjects  so  far 
beyond  the  grasp  of  unaided  human  wisdom  is:  What  did  the 
Master  teach  ?  Avros  /^i;,  ipse  dixii^  the  Master  said  so,  was 
the  end  of  all  controversy  in  the  schools  of  the  old  Greek  phi- 
losophers. Shall  it  not  be  so  ajortiori  in  the  school  of  Christ? 
Is  any  other  course  right  and  safe?  Is  any  other  consistent 
with  loyalty  to  him  whose  name  we  bear,  with  the  authority 
which  we  ascribe  to  him  as  the  Oreat  Teacher,  with  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  we  recognize  in  him  as  the  Son  of  Man 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Son  of  GK>d  I 

We  do  not  question  the  motives  of  others.  The  anxiety  of 
some  to  relieve  distressed  souls  is  praiseworthy.  But  are 
they  more  tender  and  loving  than  Christ?  Are  they  wiser 
than  he  ?  Was  it  in  this  way  Jesus  met  Nicodemus  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria  and  other  inquiring  or  doubting  souls?  Is 
not  humility  and  drnjility  the  very  lesson,  the  first  lesson 
which  they  need  to  learn?  ''Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit" 
*'  Blessed  are  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him." 

Others  are  anxious  to  relieve  Christianity  of  the  incubus 
and  opprobrium  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  And 
so  they  put  a  forced  construction  on  the  language  of  Christ 
and  superadd  their  own  speculations  and  conjectures  to  his 
divine  teachings,  and  thus,  in  the  very  effort  to  remove  re- 
proach from  Christianity,  they  undermine  its  authority  and 
reflect  on  the  wisdom  and  love  of  its  author  I 

Non  tali  auzilio  neo  defensoribtu  istis 
Tempus  eget 

Christ  had  no  such  fears  in  regard  to  the  offence  of  the 
cross.  He  said  to  the  unbelieving  Jews:  '' Murmur  not 
among  yourselves  No  man  can  come  unto  me  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."    To  his  disciples  be 
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said:  "If  it  were  not  so,  /  would  have  told  you."  And  to 
perplexed  and  troubled  souls  he  said :  "  Come  unto  me  and  / 
will  give  jou  rest" 

It  is  indeed  a  profound  mystery  and  a  dark  shadow  which 
the  future  state  of  the  wicked  casts  upon  our  world.  But 
the  real  mystery  lies  farther  back,  as  Whately  and  Thomas 
Arnold  and  so  many  other  of  our  deepest  thinkers  have  clearly 
seen,  in  the  existence  of  evil  and  the  dread  reality  of  sin. 
And  I  know  no  better  way  of  meeting  and  relieving  the  diffi- 
culty than  that  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Arnold  (Stanley's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Arnold,  p.  250)  "  To  a  person  distressed  by  Skeptical  Doubts :" 
"I  know  nothing  about  the  origin  of  evil,  but  I  believe  that 
Christ  did  know  ;  and  as  our  common  sense  tells  us  that  we 
can  strive  against  evil  and  yet  sympathize  with  punishment, 
although  we  cannot  tell  how  there  comes  to  be  evil,  so  Christ 
tells  us  that  we  may  continue  these  same  feelings  to  the  state 
heyond  this  life,  although  the  origin  of  evil  is  still  a  secret  to 
us.  And  I  know  Christ  to  have  been  so  wise,  and  so  loving  to 
men,  that  I  am  sure  I  may  trust  his  word,  and  that  what  was 
entirely  agreeable  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  goodness  cannot, 
unless  through  my  own  defect,  be  otherwise  than  agreeable  to 
mine.  Further  when  I  see  him  rejecting  all  questions  of  curi- 
osity and  reproving  in  particular  such  as  had  a  tendency  to 
lead  men  away  from  their  great  business,  the  doing  good  to 
themselves  and  others,  I  am  sure  that  if  I  stood  before  him, 
and  said  to  him,  'Lord  what  can  I  do?  for  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  God  can  allow  any  to  be  wicked,  or  why  he  should 
not  destroy  them  rather  than  let  them  exist  to  suffer,'  that  his 
mildest  answer  would  be,  *  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou 
me.* " 

We  should  never  forget  that  the  same  lips  which  said, 
**Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,"  said  also,  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  I  woe 
nnto  thee,  Bethsaida !  woe  unto  thee,  Capernaum  ;"  and  '*  at 
that"  same  **time"  also  ''Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank 
thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babea  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight" 
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Aoticle  IV.— a  review  OF  "TRANSCENDENTALISM." 

Rev,  Joseph  Cook's  Lectures   on    Transcendentalism.    James  R 
Osgood  k  Co.,  Boston.    1878. 

A  STUDENT,  when  asked  in  the  class  room  for  an  illustration 
of  the  law  of  contradiction,  answered,  "  That  door  cannot  be 
both  open  and  shut  at  the  same  time  ;*'  pressed  for  a  further 
illustration,  after  deep  thought  and  with  solemn  manner,  he  re- 
sponded, "  Well— you  might  take  the  case  of  another  door." 

So  far  as  criticism  is  concerned,  Mr.  Joseph  Cook's  "  Trans- 
cendentalism "  is  only  "  another  door  "  to  his  *'  Biology."  The 
'*  Biology  "  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  so  justly  criticised,  that 
it  would  be  almost  enough  to  say  of  the  ^^  Transcendentalism  " 
that  it  comes  from  the  same  pen.  Still,  to  dismiss  the  book 
with  that  remark,  would  be  hardly  just  to  Mr.  Cook  :  for  the 
second  volume  of  the  Monday  Lectures,  while  it  has  essentially 
the  same  defects  as  the  first,  is  still  in  some  respects  very  much 
superior  to  it  Mr.  Cook  is  far  more  "  at  home  "  in  Theology 
than  in  Natural  Science.  He  wandered  through  the  rooms  of 
Natural  Science  somewhat  as  a  burglar,  on  a  winter's  night, 
plays  the  master  in  the  deserted  summer  villa.  He  has  much 
more  the  air  of  a  legitimate  owner,  when  he  invites  us  with 
him  into  the  library  of  Theology.  Yet,  to  carry  the  figure  still 
farther,  it  is  to  the  book-shelves,  not  to  the  study-table,  that  he 
takes  us.  He  is  simply  a  collector,  never  an  inventor,  of  truth 
and  argument. 

If  we  may  use  the  expression  with  its  time-honored  elastic- 
ity, we  can  most  readily  affirm  that  for  '*  substance  of  doc- 
trine "  the  "  Transcendentalism  "  is  to  be  approved.  The  book 
is  a  discussion  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  intuitive  truth,  of 
sin,  and  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  incidental  defense  of  Theism 
and  of  Biblical  revelation.  These  are  not  themes  suggestive  of 
novel  fact  or  of  original  argument  Greatly  to  Mr.  Cook's 
credit  is  it,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  freshening  old  and  stale 
truths  by  vigorous  rhetoric ;  that,  though  it  is  the  same  rain 
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which  falls,  be  has  given  us  a  thunder  storm  instead  of  an 
April  shower. 

In  "  substance  of  doctrine"  then,  this  book  is  as  true  as  the 
Westminster  Catechism,  How,  then,  shall  we  receive  it? 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  praise  its  eloquent 
painting,  smile  at  its  vagaries,  shrug  the  shoulder  at  its  blun- 
ders, and,  believing  that  it  might  edify  the  elect,  yet  not  seri- 
ously injure  the  already  hardened,  let  it  slip  by  to  do  what 
good  it  could. 

But  the  book  does  not  come  to  us  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. These  lectures  are  floated  upon  the  "applause"  of 
"representatives  of  the  broadest  scholarship,  the  profoundest 
philosophy,  the  acutest  scientific  research,  and  generally  of  the 
finest  intellectual  culture  of  Boston  and  New  Englancf." 

Oracular  Preludes,  as  from  the  lips  of  one  whose  least  word 
was  inspired,  precede  each  lecture.  Papers,  secular  and  relig- 
ioQs,  publish  them  verbatim.  They  are  the  present  sensation  in 
Theology.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Cook  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  this  published  demand  of  attention,  on  the  ground 
of  established  preeminence  in  the  world  of  scholarship.  The 
prophet  of  Tremont  Temple  has  put  himself  into  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  position  from  that  held  by  the  writer  of  occasional  articles 
for  the  Kbliotheca  Sacra,  We  doubt  if  we  do  him  injustice 
in  saying  that  he  would  gladly  be  considered — certainly  the 
impression  which  his  books  make,  is,  that  by  many,  he  is  con- 
sidered— the  representative  champion  of  orthodox  science,  and 
of  scientific  orthodoxy.  Is  he  ?  Can  truth  with  wisdom  trust 
her  favors  to  this  knight,  whose  shield  bears  the  image  of  the 
roaring  lion  ?  So  far  as  he  defends  the  truth,  his  defence  is 
welcome ;  certainly.  That  is  a  truism.  But  is  it  safe  to  accept 
him  as  the  champion  who  speaks  with  authority ;  whose  weak- 
ne^  is  the  weakness  of  his  cause ;  whose  overthrow  would  be 
the  demolition  of  the  principles  he  advocates?  Does  this  book 
called  "  Transcendentalism  "  deserve  a  position,  which  makes 
it,  in  any  sense,  an  accepted  defence  of  the  truths  therein  dis- 
cussed?  Mr.  Cook,  by  bringing  the  question,  through  the 
extravagance  of  bis  claims,  practically  in  this  form,  forces  a 
strictness  of  criticism  which  he  would  otherwise  have  avoided. 
It  is  for  the  interests  of  truth  that  such  criticism  should  come 
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from  the  friends  rather  than  from  the  opponents  of  the  doc- 
trines he  teaches. 

His  is  not  the  kind  of  parrying  best  adapted  to  ward  off  the 
blows  of  scholarly  error.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  unbe- 
lieving mind  accept  the  book  before  us,  as  an  authorized  de- 
fence of  the  eternal  first  truths.  Not  but  what  it  defends 
those  first  truths ;  not  but  what  it  is  often  keen  in  logic,  and 
sublime  in  description.  Still,  it  does  not  justify  its  reputa- 
tion; it  does  not  maintain  its  self-made  claim  to  preeminence 
and  authority,  for  it  is  not  the  production  of  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  scholarship. 

One  reason  why  we  are  compelled  to  deny  to  this  book  rep- 
resentative scholarship,  is  that  Mr.  Cook  is  not  reliable  in  his 
logic. 

Criticism  here  is  often  upon  little  things.  Yet,  after  all, 
logic  knows  no  little  things.  The  smallest  link  is  still  a  link. 
The  Pemberton  Mills  at  Lawrence  feU,  because  of  a  flaw  in 
one  small  iron  pillar. 

The  limits  of  this  Article  forbid  an  elaborate  dissection  of 
the  book  before  us.  We  shall  therefore  present  only  a  few 
typical  illustrations,  of  the  logical  frailty,  which  is  character- 
istic, rather  than  exceptional. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  Mr.  Cook's  tendencies,  in  the 
use  of  analysis,  is  given  in  the  first  lecture.  What  are  the 
tests  of  truth?  Intuition,  Instinct,  Experiment,  Syllogism, 
four  of  them, — ^not  of  equal  importance  to  be  sure,  still  coordi- 
nate as  tests.  Mr.  Cook  does  not  use  these  as  the  basis  of  his 
system.  That  is  built  up  on  Intuition  alone.  He  uses  them 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  out  a  glowing  figure. 
They  are  the  four  quadrants,  in  the  focus  of  which  (think  of 
the  focus  of  a  quadrant!)  he  lights  'Hhe  immortal  torch  of 
religious  science,"  and  '*  ascends  into  God's  bosom."  Had  Mr. 
Cook  not  been  carried  away  by  the  figure  burning  within  him, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  noticed  that  his  system  cannot 
with  safety  admit  that  Instinct  is  an  independent  test  of  truth. 
Were  he  to  use  it  as  such,  he  would  soon  find  ultimate 
test  of  certainty  in  conflict  with  ultimate  test, — which  would 
annihilate  all  truth.  He  would  have  noticed  also,  bad  he 
stopped  to  think,  that  Syllogism  is  a  method,  not  a  fact    The 
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yalidity  of  the  syllogism  rests  upon  the  IntaitioDS :  and  the 
Syllogism  itself  is  only  the  method  of  using  those  Intuitions 
as  a  test  of  truth.  It  is  careless  logic  to  make  a  dependent 
method  an  ultimate  &ct.  But  then,  the  figure,  reduced  from 
quadrants  to  semicircles,  would  have  furnished  a  more  difficult 
place  in  which  to  "  light  the  immortal  torch." 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  existence,  that  Mr.  Cook  s 
logic  is  most  open  to  criticism.  It  greatly  surprises  us  to  find 
that  the  prophet  who  claims  to  present  the  freshest  results  of 
modem  scholarship,  has  here,  as  the  very  fundamental  position 
of  his  whole  theology,  hunted  up  an  old  argument,  which  for 
several  generations  has  been  abandoned  as  worthless  even  by 
oor  theological  schools.  Mr.  Cook  adopts  Dr.  Clarke's  famous 
argument — he  calls  it  Newton's,  although  there  is  only  a 
suggestion  of  it  in  Newton — that  Space  and  Time  are  attri- 
butes, qualities  of  something  (p.  73) ;  hence  there  exists  an  **  in- 
finitely perfect  being."  "  If  they  are  attributes,  they  are  the 
attributes  of  a  Being,  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  The 
only  trouble  with  this  ai^ument  is  that  it  has  not  a  shadow  of 
logical  support  If  Space  and  Time  are  not  mere  subjective 
modes  of  thought  (in  which  case,  of  course  the  argument  van- 
ishes), then  they  are  and  must  be  external  existences,  incom- 
prehensible entities.  By  no  conceivable  use  of  the  term  can 
ihey  be  called  "attributes."  As  entities,  things,  they  might 
be  made  to  lead  up  to  the  argument  from  creation,  or  the  argu- 
ment from  design:  but  to  the  argument  from  attribute  to 
substance,  never.  As  themselves  things,  they  are  things,  and 
aot  qualities.  But  even  if  we  should  wrench  words  and  rea- 
son alike,  and  call  them  "  attributes,"  still,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily attributes  of  mind:  Space,  certainly,  cannot  be  an 
attribute  of  spiritual  substance  unless  spiritual  substance  is 
extended :  and  it  is  therefore  an  immense  leap  to  infer  from 
Space  and  Time  as  attributes,  to  the  "  infinitely  perfect"  Being 
Qod  as  substance.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  give  up  our 
Theism,  if  the  most  rational  basis  we  can  find  for  it,  is  a  meta- 
physical and  a  logical  absurdity.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that 
Christian  Theism  cannot  afford  to  go  before  the  scholarly 
world  on  so  weak  a  foundation? 

It  would  be  a  wearisome  task,  to  collate  the  minor  points,  in 
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which  Mr.  Cooke's  logic  is  weak.  Such  an  assertion  as  this,  that 
"God  cannot  give  the  wicked  two  chances,  without  subjecting 
the  good  to  two  risks"  (p.  218)  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  jurymast  which  Mr.  Cook  often  runs  out,  when  in  troubled 
waters:  but  which  the  whispered  *'Whj  not?"  of  a  child 
would  carry  away.  We  will  give,  however,  but  one  more 
illustration  of  his  carelessness  in  logic — which  we  take  from 
the  last  lecture  of  the  course.  Mr.  Cook  undertakes  to  give 
what  the  world's  philosophy  never  yet  has  given,  an  d  priori, 
or  rather,  a  metaphysical  argument,  for  the  revealed  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  is  worth  quoting  as  a  curi- 
osity. There  is  (pp.  289-290)  a  Divine  Personal  Immanence  in 
all  matter  and  mind;  hence,  in  nature  outside  the  soul,  in 
Christ,  and  in  conscience,  we  "look  into  God's  face."  "  These 
"three  spheres  of  his  self-manifestation  embrace  all  of  God 
"that  can  be  known  by  man."  " In  each  of  them  the  Ineffa- 
ble, Immanent  Person  says  something  new."  He  appears  thus 
as  Creator,  Redeemer,  Sanctifier,  and  because  "these  are  all 
facts  scientifically  known,"  therefore  "  all  the  facts  known  to 
man  are  taken  into  view ;"  and  a  "  Personal  Triunity  of  which 
Creator,  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  are  but  other  names,  is 
therefore  scientifically  known  to  exist."  And  this  surprising 
process  Mr.  Cook  calls  "  a  rigid  use  of  the  scientific  naethod  I" 

It  is  not  "  scientific  "  to  assume,  unproved,  such  a  Panthe- 
ism— especially  when  it  contradicts  the  balance  of  one*s  own 
system. 

It  is  not  "rigid"  science  to  state  a  formal,  fundamental 
doctrine,  in  the  vague  dreamy  figure,  "  We  look  into  God's 
face."  If  that  is  meant  as  rigid  science,  the  doctrine  could 
properly  develope  only  the  precise  outline  of  the  Divine 
features. 

The  "  scientific  method  "  gives  us  nothing  whatever,  in  the 
argument  from  a  metaphysical  Pantheism,  which  justifies  the 
selection  of  Christ,  rather  than  Socrates,  or  Jeanne  d'Arc,  as 
the  Redeemer — manifestation.  Mr.  Cook  adds,  "there  was  a 
God  in  Christ,  whether  you  regard  Him  as  divine,  or  not'' 
Yes;  but  in  such  sweeping  Pantheism,  there  was  a  Gk>d  in 
Judas  also. 
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It  is  not  "  scientitic "  to  assert,  that  external  nature,  Christ, 
and  the  human  conscience  make  up  the  universe.  If  dogs,  and 
pigs,  and  gas,  and  mud  are  divine,  surely  a  shrewd  orator,  who 
wished  to  propitiate  his  audience,  would  leave  a  little  opening, 
somewhere,  in  which  to  insert  the  intellect  of  man.  Mr. 
Cook's  fanciful  Trinity  in  universal  existence  led  him  to  select 
conscience  to  the  neglect  of  mind,  in  order  to  derive  there- 
from the  Holy  Ghost  Had  he  remembered  the  existence  of 
mind,  and  the  divine  immanence  in  it,  his  figure  would  have 
been  sadly  damaged.  It  would  have  proved  too  much ;  and 
the  Lectureship  would  have  floundered  into  a  Quarternity,  or 
worse  So  the  intellect  of  the  race  is  thrown  out  of  the  universe 
—perhaps  not  an  unnatural  result  of  such  "  logic" 

It  is  not  ^'scientific"  to  assert  that  these  three  spheres 
[nature,  Christ,  conscience]  of  his  self-manifestation,  embrace 
all  of  God  that  can  be  known  by  man.  This  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  human  mind  and  in  the 
baman  will ;  it  leaves  no  possible  opening  for  a  direct  special 
revelation,  in  any  other  form  or  mode. 

It  is  an  un-scientific  assumption,  that  the  Ineffable  Immanent 
Person  appears  **  in  conscience  chiefly  as  sanctifier,"  If  there 
is  one  chief  function  developed  by  conscience,  it  is  that  of 
Judge.  So  far  as  it  suggests  Deity  at  all,  it  suggests  the  holy, 
inflexible  Power,  which  tests,  decides,  condemns.  What  can 
metaphysics  teach  us  about  that  sanctification  which  is  the 
work  of  the  revealed  Comforter  ? 

It  is  then  an  erroneous  statement  that  ^'  these  are  all  facts 
scientifically  known." 

It  is  far  from  rigidity  of  logic  to  infer,  because  '^  these  are  all 
facts  scientifically  known,"  that,  therefore,  **aH  the  facts"  are 
known. 

We  can  term  it,  then,  only  a  parody  on  a  "  rigid  use  of  the 
scientific  method,"  to  infer,  from  these  premises,  that  a  "  Per- 
sonal Triunity,  of  which  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  are 
but  other  names,  is  therefore  scientiJhaUy  known  to  exist." 

Mr.  Heller  overwhelmed  his  hackman  in  the  Parker  House 
(Boston)  with  a  revelation  of  his  wealth,  by  abstracting  bank- 
notes of  various  denominations  from  his  previously  empty 
pockets,  and  even  from  the  band  of  his  hat.    We  cannot  help 
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recalling  the  poor  fellow's  frightened  assumption  of  diabolical 
agency  in  the  artist's  legerdemain,  when  we  read  this  marvelouB 
reasoning. 

Can  the  church  afford  to  let  so  solemn  and  so  grand  a  doc- 
trine as  that  of  the  Trinity,  go  before  *'  the  finest  intellectual 
culture  of  Boston  and  New  England,"  on  such  a  basis,  and 
utter  no  protest?  Can  it  wisely  risk  the  rest  of  its  system, 
under  the  shadow  of  such  a  cloud  ? 

A  second  reason  why  we  are  compelled  to  deny  to  this  book 
representative  scholarship,  is  that  Mr.  Cook  is  not  sufficiently 
accurate  in  his  statements  of  fact  Scholarship,  in  our  day,  ie 
impotent  as  the  floating  feather,  unless  accurate.  One  mis- 
quotation, one  prejudiced  inference,  one  false  generalization, 
may  undermine  a  reputation.  Mr.  Cook  professes  to  worship 
facts ;  believes  that  he  does ;  is  perfectly  honest  with  himself; 
scorns  deception  and  trickery.  No  one  could,  for  a  moment, 
question  his  sincerity.  Still,  his  scholarship  is  seriously 
marred  by  his  unintentional  lack  of  accuracy  in  matters  of 
fact  The  most  signal  illustration  of  this  is  given,  of  course, 
in  his  attempt  to  handle  scientific  facts  in  the  ''  Biology."  The 
*'  Transcendentalism,"  however,  furnishes  its  share  of  illustra- 
tive material,  of  which  we  shall  present  specimens,  rather  than 
a  catalogue. 

Mr.  Cook  is  not  sufficiently  careful  in  his  quotations.  For 
example,  he  misquotes  Plato.  He  says,  ''  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Socrates,  recorded  with  favor  by  Plato,  that  *the  wicked 
would  be  too  well  off  if  their  evil  deeds  came  to  an  end'  "  (p. 
178).  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  accuracy  of  a  writer  who 
quotes,  as  "  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  recorded  with  favor  by 
Plato,"  an  introductory  remark  made  by  an  English  editor? 
That  is  a  quotation  from  Jowett,  not  from  Plato.  It  is,  in  any 
case,  a  bold  assertion  to  make,  without  study,  that  Plato 
approved  it ;  and,  further,  it  is  not  the  precise  sentiment  which 
Plato  uttered.  To  be  "  too  well  off,  if  their  evil  deeds  came  to 
an  end,"  with  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Cook  reads  into  it,  and 
to  *^  have  a  good  bargain  in  dying,  .  .  .  happily  quit  ...  of 
their  own  evil  together  with  their  souls,"  are  two  very  different 
ideas. 

Again,  he  misrepresents  Leibnitz,  claiming  that  he  taught  only 
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the  possibility^  not  the  necessity  of  evil  (p.  188).  But  even 
JqHqb  Miiller  to  whom  he  refers,  as  authority,  recognizes  only 
an  **  unsolved  contradiction"  where  Mr.  Cook  asserts  dogmatic- 
ally. 

Bat  the  most  astonishing  misquotation  is  where  Mr.  Cook 
refers  ^^passini"  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  support  of  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  statement  '*  On  one  point  there  is  no  debate 
anj  longer,  namely  :  that  there  are  certain  truths  which  are 
not  only  evident,  but  self-evident ;  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary beliefs  to  the  mind ;  and  which  are  therefore  universal, 
both  in  the  sense  of  being  explicitly  or  implicitly  held  by  all 
sane  men,  and  in  that  of  being  true  in  all  times  and  in  all 
places''  (p.  18). 

Imagine  Mill  talking  about  "  self-evident,  absolutely  neces- 
sary beliefs,  true  in  all  times,  and  in  all  places !"  Had  Mr. 
Cook  asserted  that  Professor  Tholuck,  in  his  garden  at  Halle- 
on-the-Saale,  approved  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, or  that  Jonathan  Edwards  taught  the  immediate  restoration 
of  the  non-elect,  or  that  Mr.  Frothingham  preaches  a  Hyper- 
calvinism,  we  might  perhaps  have  believed  him.  But  when 
he  says  that  the  keenest  logician  of  our  generation  admits, 
''pawim,"  that  very  doctrine,  which  of  all  others  it  was  the 
aim  of  his  entire  life's  work  to  overthrow,  the  assertion  is 
unworthy  of  counter-argument ;  one  can  only  doubt,  which  is 
the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  the  orator  who  asserts  so  heed- 
lessly, or  the  profound  philosophy  of  Boston,  which  applauds 
so  carelessly. 

Mr.  Cook  found,  of  course,  many  vulnerable  points  in  the 
doctrines  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  used  them  shrewdly.  Still, 
we  cannot  but  question  the  fairness  of  his  presentation  of  his 
opponent's  views,  when  we  read,  side  by  side,  the  two  follow- 
ing statements,  which  appear  as  consecutive  leading  points. 
** Theodore  Parker  did  not  carefully  distinguish  from  each 
other,  intuition  and  instinct"  (p.  70) :  and  "it  is  not  safe  to 
assert,  as  Parker  does,  that  divine  existence  is  a  strictly  intut- 
due  truth"  (p.  72).  If  he  did  not  use  the  word  intuitive,  in 
Mr.  Cook's  sense,  is  it  quite  fair  to  read  that  meaning  into  his 
statements?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  just,  admitting  his 
confaaion  of  terms,  to  give  him  credit  for  what  he  meant  to  say  ? 
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But  we  do  not  propose  here  to  reopen  the  last-winter's  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject 

Summing  up  these  misquotations,  we  would  only  remark, 
that  such  misinterpretations  show  a  habit  of  inaccuracy  which 
renders  dubious  any  claim  to  representative  scholarship. 

Mr.  Cook  falls  into  various  misstatements,  in  little  things : 
For  example,  although  fully  **  abreast**  of  the  latest  German 
facts,  he  locates  Professor  Zeller  at  Heidelberg,  which  place  he 
he  had  left  more  than  four  years  before  these  lectures  were 
delivered.  Little  things,  such  errors  as  this :  but  they  cease  to 
be  little,  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  **  haughty,  axio- 
matic certainty." 

Not  to  dwell  upon  them,  however,  we  pass  to  another  mis- 
statement of  Mr.  Cook's,  more  important,  in  itself,  and  well 
illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  he  is  led  into  most  of  his 
inaccuracies  of  assertion.  It  is  the  usual  way,  in  which  earnest 
minds,  driving  with  tense  will,  to  a  predetermined  conclusion, 
misjudge  the  relations  of  things,  and  draw  false  but  useful 
inferences  from  insufficient  data.  It  is  the  capital,  but  invari- 
able oflfence  of  the  evolutionist,  when  he  enters  the  sphere  of 
metaphysics.  It  is  Mr.  Cook's  chief  weakness,  when  he  enters 
the  realms  of  fact  The  case  now  before  us  is  the  best  illus- 
tration which  Mr.  Cook  gives  of  this  tendency ;  and  it  involves 
a  misconception  which  for  its  own  sake  is  worth  correcting. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Cook  visited  Germany,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  its  leading  theologians,  and  then, 
returning  to  this  country,  announced  a  wonderful  discovery. 
From  a  lecture,  afterwards  published  in  the  Bihliolheca  Sacra, 
numerous  quotations  are  made,  in  the  "Transcendentalism," 
and  the  **  Biology."  Germany,  the  land  of  scholarship,  but  of 
heresy,  is  becoming  rapidly  Christianized  I  Bationalism  is  on 
the  decline,  in  all  the  universities.  Professors  are  now  **  par- 
ticularly honored"  because  of  their  "  opposition  to  rationalistic 
views."  Theological  students  are  crowding  the  evangelical 
universities  (p.  80).  **  Germany  dares  to-day  build  no  meta- 
physical superstructure,  except  on  his  [Kant's]  foundations,  or 
their  equivalents"  (p.  18).  Germany  "rejects  with  scorn" 
"Hackel's  consistent  atheistic  evolutionism"  (p.  46). 
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Now  this  is  very  important — if  true.  If  German  scholar- 
ship is  rapidly  becoming  evangelical,  it  is  an  ai^ument  for 
evangelical  truth :  and  as  an  argument  Mr.  Cook  uses  it  But 
we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  acquainted  with  German  uni- 
versities has  read  these  statements  without  a  feeling  of  incred- 
ulous surprise.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  statements  of  what  is 
very  much  to  be  desired  by  us  all ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  mis- 
statements of  fact. 

This  delusion  of  Mr.  Cook's  is  one  which  he  has  used  so 
raoch,  and  which  involves  so  serious  consequences,  that  we 
Deed  make  no  apology  for  presenting  some  facts  in  regard 
to  it. 

Referring  to  his  previous  publications,  we  find  that  his  idea 
may  be  expressed  in  the  brief  statement,  that  "  Eationalism  is 
on  the  decline  in  Germany."  He  proves  this  by  an  appeal, 
first,  to  authorities ;  and  secondly,  to  figures.  As  authorities  he 
quotes  sofne  half  a  dozen  theological  professors ;  for  figures, 
W  gives  the  statistics  of  attendance  on  three  or  four  theologi- 
cal faculties.  Setting  aside  his  explanations,  and  analyses  of 
causes,  his  whole  argument  for  his  statement  of  fact  reduces 
itself  to  this.  As  a  part  of  this  argument,  we  admit  that  cer- 
tain things  are  undoubtedly  trua     There  is  no  doubt,  but  that, 

1.  Baur  is  dead  ;  or  that 

2.  Strauss  is  also ;  or  that 

3.  Metaphysical  instruction  in  the  German  Universities  is 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Materialists.  We  can  quote  Pro- 
fessors Dorner  and  Zeller  as  our  authorities  for  that  statement 
There  is  probably  little  doubt  but  that 

4  There  is  much  earnest,  evangelical  study  and  instruction 
in  the  German  Universities. 

But  does  this  justify  Mr,  Cook  in  heralding  the  decline  of 
fiationalism  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Cook  8  figures  can  be  easily  answered.  But  how  far  are 
we  to  give  weight  to  the  authorities  he  quotes  ?  We  feel  au- 
thorized to  say  that  he  has  misapprehended  the  witnesses  whom 
he  cit^. 

We  make  bold  to  deny  Mr.  Cook's  assertion,  that  Rational- 
isra  is  on  the  decline  in  Germany  (if  that  implies  the  corres- 
ponding rise  of  Christianity)  for  the  following  reasons : 
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1.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  such  a  decline  furnished 
by  the  secular  press  of  Germany.  The  newspaper  is  the  first 
test  to  which  we  look  for  a  change  in  popular  or  scholarly 
feeling. 

2.  Such  a  decline  of  Rationalism  would  bear  immediate 
fruit,  in  a  development  of  popular  religion  ;  and  the  German 
people  show  no  such  development.  Not  being  satisfied  with 
the  superficial  impressions  of  a  chance  traveler,  we  have  taken 
some  pains  to  obtain  the  judgments  of  educated  Germans  upon 
this  subject,  with  the  following  results :  Just  about  one-half 
of  the  whole  German  people  (exclusive  of  Austria),  we  are  told, 
are  either  materialistic  Atheists  or  Catholics.  The  class  of  ed- 
ucated thinkers,  whose  fundamental  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
relative  superiority  of  Christianity,  as  compared  with  other  re- 
ligious developments,  is  estimated  at  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
population,  while  the  remaining  quarter  is  about  equally  divi- 
ded between  the  Liberal  and  the  Orthodox  Chrisfians ;  the 
latter  class  only,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  being  what 
Mr.  Cook  could  fairly  term  Evangelical. 

This  estimate  has  been  made,  at  our  request,  by  a  number  of 
the  leading  (German)  students,  in  one  of  the  leading  Universi- 
ties; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  American  student 
whose  impression  of  the  German  people  would  give  a  more 
favorable  showing  for  evangelical  Christianity.  This  certainly 
does  not  look  like  a  decline  of  Rationalism  in  Germany,  if  by 
that  is  meant  the  inverse  development  of  Christian  truth. 

8.  But  that  there  is  no  such  inverse  development  of  Christian 
truth,  is  shown  most  conclusively  by  the  statistics  of  the  theo- 
logical faculties.  Mr.  Cook  argues  as  follows :  "  Lord  Bacon 
said  that  the  best  materials  for  prophecy  are  the  unforced  opin- 
ions of  young  men.  Against  24  theological  students  at  ration- 
alistic Heidelberg,  there  were  lately  at  evangelical  Halle,  282 ; 
at  evangelical  Berlin,  280 ;  and  at  hyper  evangelical  Leipzig, 
412  (p.  80). 

Yes — six  years  before  these  lectures,  fully  "abreast ''  of  the 
times,  were  delivered.  But  what  were  the  facts  last  year,  at 
the  time  Mr.  Cook  was  speaking?  Let  us  read  the  prophecy 
of  the  young  men  from  the  following  figures.  The  "  decline 
of  Kationalism,"  in  the  four  Universities  which  Mr.  Cook 
quotes,  may  be  judged  by  these  ilEU^ts  : 
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Total  No.  of  Students. 

In  Theological  Faoultiea. 

1871-2 

1876-6 

1876-7 

1871-2 

1876-6 

1876-7 

BerUn, 

Heidelberg, 
Leipog, 

4181 

1015 

640 

2418 

4105 
888 
638 

3032 

4597 
902 
796 

3089 

280 

282 

34 

394* 

162 

187 

9 

337 

139 

188 

9 

328 

In  five  years  at  Berlia  the  students  increased  by  416,  but  the 
Theological  students  diminished  by  141.  In  Halle,  the  diminu- 
tion was  118  in  total  attendance,  94,  however,  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Faculty.  In  Heidelberg,  we  find  an  increase  of  166  students, 
a  loss  of  25  in  the  Theological  Faculty  ;  and  in  Leipzig,  a  gain 
of  671  students,  but  Theological  loss  of  66  ;  or  taking  the  fig- 
ores  for  1872-3  (as  Mr.  Cook  does  in  the  case  of  Leipzig),  a 
Theological  loss  of  93. 

Further  figures  at  hand  show  as  follows : 


• 

Total  No.  of  StndentB. 

In  Theologioal  FacultieB. 

1871-2 

1876-6 

1871-2 

1876-6 

GottingeD, 
Jena, 

Konigsberg, 
Straasboiirg, 

804 
398 
668 
220 

991 
606 
63  L 
700 

113 
97 
79 
62 

71 
72 
44 
49 

If  we  take  all  the  German-speaking  Universities  (Austria  ex- 
cluded), and  compare  the  reports  for  1877  with  those  for  1873-4, 
we  find  that  there  were,  in  1873,  in  the  Evangelical  Theological 
Faculties,  2,083,  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents; in  1877,  1697,  or  seven  per  cent.  No  University  shows 
aa  (evangelical)  theological  gain  in  those  three-and-a-half  years. 
Breslau  and  Basel  alone  remain  stationary  [at  49  and  38  re- 
spectively] ;  all  the  others,  as  illustrated  above,  have  suffered 
serious  diminution  in  numbers. 

The  Catholic  Theological  Faculties  included  in  1873-4,  988 
students ;  in  1877,  only  836.  Bonn  and  Berne  alone  show  an 
increase ;  Breslau,  Miinster,  and  Freiburg,  a  diminution  in  each 
case  of  very  nearly  one-hall 

To  sum  up  these  statistics  it  may  be  said  that,  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Cook,  was  lecturing  on  Transcendentalism,  within 
less  than  four  years,  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
*  In  1873  Leipzig  had  421  Theologioal  students. 
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versities  of  Germany  and  Nortbern  Switzerland  had  increased 
lix)m  20,471  to  22,461,  or  ten  per  cent ;  while  the  whole  number 
of  Theological  students,  in  the  same  Universities,  had  de- 
creased in  the  same  time  from  8,071  to  2,633,  or  seventeen  and 
one-half  per  cent. ;  or,  if  we  exclude  the  Catholic  Faculties, 
from  2,088  to  1,697,  or  eighteen  and  orte-half  per  cent 

Now,  it  may  be  that  these  figures  show  a  decline  of  Ration- 
alism in  Grermany.  However  that  may  be,  one  thing  they  do 
show,  and  that  is  a  decline  of  interest  in  Christianity  in  the 
Grerman  University.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these 
are  all  the  statistics  we  can  hava  The  German  Church,  with 
its  matter-of-course  confirmation,  gives  no  hints  whatever  of 
the  "  tendencies  "  of  the  people.  We  are  shut  up  to  these  sta- 
tistics for  positive  evidence. 

4.  It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Cook  implies,  that  German  Philoso- 
phy is  becoming  Christian.  His  laudation  of  Kant,  as  a  source 
of  that  philosophy,  which  is  the  basis  of  evangelical  truth,  is 
absurd.     His  classing  Helmholz  as  a  Kantian,  is  worse  yet 

Lotze  is  a  power,  and  is  worthy  of  all  the  praise  which  Mr. 
Cook  gives  him,  however  mistaken  Mr.  Cook  may  be  in  his 
interpretation  of  him ;  but  Schopenhauer  is  oftener  read  in  the 
University,  and  Hartraann  has  a  larger  personal  following  out- 
side of  it 

If  Mr.  Cook  means  by  Rationalism  one  small  school  of  criti- 
cism, the  founder  of  which  is  dead,  he  is  right  in  saying  that  it 
has  declined;  but  utterly  wrong  in  his  inference  therefrom, 
that,  by  reaction,  evangelical  truth  has  gained  proportionally. 
If  he  uses  the  term  Rationalism  in  its  broadest  sense  of  schol- 
arly opposition  to  Christian  truth,  and  asserts,  as  we  believe  he 
does,  that  this  opposition  has  declined  in  Germany,  his  whole 
statement  is  illusive,  and  for  this  reason  mischievoua  He 
must  go  with  Mr.  Mill  into  distant  sidereal  realms  and  bring 
back  a  new  revelation  of  the  worthlessness  of  mathematics 
before  he  can  make  these  figures  agree  with  his  theory. 

The  fact  respecting  Germany  is,  that  materialistic  philoso- 
phizing and  rationalistic  criticism  have  far  more  sway  than  was 
true  of  the  forms  of  unbelief  which  existed  there  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  materialistic  wave  is  passing  over 
Germany  as  over  the  other  educated  countries ;    and  if  the 
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Tubingen  School,  pure  and  simple,  has  a  less  number  of 
adherents,  other  types  of  Rationalism  have  taken  its  place. 
The  number  of  critics  who  reject  the  Fourth  Grospel  is  vastly 
greater'than  it  was  a  score  of  years  since. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  this  part  of  our  criticism. 
We  never  for  a  moment  question  the  lecturer's  intentions. 
But  we  do  believe  this:  that,  honest  though  he  is  in  purpose, 
still,  his  unintentional  and  unconscious  inaccuracies  of  state- 
ment are  so  numerous,  and  so  suggestive  of  hasty  inference 
and  immature  conclusion,  that  they  seriously  impair  the  many 
striking  excellencies  of  his  work,  and  throw  unmerited  doubt 
upon  the  solid  parts  of  his  system. 

A  third  reason  why  we  must  deny  to  this  book  representa- 
tive scholarship,  is  that  Mr.  Cook's  style  is  unfitted  to  the  pur- 
pose which  he  has  in  view. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  delicate  matter  to  criticise  Mr.  Cook's  orator- 
ical and  rhetorical  devices,  especially  in  view  of  the  sensitive- 
ness to  such  criticism  which  he  exhibits.  Still,  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  criticism  upon  the  book  before  us,  to  say 
that,  in  our  enlightened  age,  truth  is  able  to  stand  erect,  and 
that  she  walks  far  better  alone  and  naked,  than  she  does  when 
bound  up  and  disfigured  by  the  swaddling-clothes  of  an  in- 
tense individuality.  The  personal  element  which  is  diff*used 
throughout  these  lectures,  is  at  once  their  greatest  attraction 
and  their  greatest  defect  The  extravagant  assumption  of  the 
importance  both  of  the  Lectureship  and  of  the  audience  is  not 
in  keeping  with  what  should  be  the  spirit  of  Christian  teach- 
ing. Possibly  such  may  be  the  manner  of  Carlyle  and  of 
Phillips ;  but,  if  so,  so  much  the  worse  for  Carlyle  and  for 
Phillips.  What  can  be  gained  by  burdening  an  earnest 
defense  of  truth  with  affectations  which  the  average  common 
sense  of  man  will  only  ridicule  ? 

We  give  expression  to  this  criticism  of  "Transcendental- 
ism" with  great  reluctance.  There  is  much  which  is  excel- 
lent in  the  lectures  before  ua  There  is  a  glow  of  description, 
an  intensity  of  metaphor,  a  pertinence  of  aphorism,  at  times  a 
keenness  of  logic  which  is  most  powerful.  Then,  too,  there  is 
always  something  inspiriting  in  the  war-whoop  and  the  fiourish 
of  the  tomahawk.     We  have  grown  a  little  weary  of  the  moon- 
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light  soDg  Id  which  sweet  voices  chant  the  praises  of  a  honeyed 
liberality.  It  is  time  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  battle  hymn  and 
the  trumpet  The  defiant  attitude  of  the  Boston  Lectureship, 
the  square  challenge  which  it  hurls  against  error,  is  as  excitiDg 
as  it  is  commendable.  Mr.  Cook's  aim  is  in  every  respect  a 
praiseworthy  one;  and,  in  many  respects,  he  is  admirably 
adapted  to  carry  out  that  aim.  Had  he  only  been  more  chival- 
rous in  his  defiance ;  more  modest  in  his  pretensions,  and 
more  accurate  in  his  scholarship,  none  would  have  been 
quicker  than  ourselves  to  bid  him  God  speed.  No  man,  in  our 
day,  has  had  a  grander  opportunity  of  immense  Christian  iafla- 
ence  offered  to  him :  no  man  could  have  asked  a  more  cordial 
support  from  the  church  than  Mr.  Cook  had  at  the  outset  We 
doubt  if  any  other  man  could  have  been  successful,  in  so  short 
a  time,  in  uttering  so  much  ringing  truth  together  with  so  mach 
flagrant  error.  As  we  weigh  the  one  against  the  other,  we  can 
only  say  that,  incomparable  as  these  lectures  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, we  do  not  consider  them,  on  the  whole,  a  wise  or  a  safe 
defence  of  the  truth. 
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AimcLB  v.— VICTOR  EMMANUEL:    THE    FIRST   KING 

OF  ITALY. 

The  Life  of  Count  Cavour.  From  the  French  of  M.  Charles 
DE  Mazade.  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
182  Fifth  Avenue.     1877.     8vo.     S52  pp. 

The  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  first  king  of  Italy, 
which  occurred  January  9,  1878,  will  dispose  every  person 
who  is  in  the  least  interested  in  contemporary  history  to  refresh 
his  recollections  of  the  remarkable  series  of  events  for  which 
the  reign  of  this  prince  will  ever  be  memorable.  Very  oppor- 
tunely, a  book  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article  has  just  been  published,  which  will  serve  such  a  purpose 
admirably.  This  book,  however,  is  rather  an  account  of  the 
career  of  the  great  statesman  to  whose  genius  Italy  is  so  much 
indebted,  than  a  life  of  the  king  whose  support  and  cooperation 
were  almost  equally  essential.  Its  description,  also,  of  the  period 
immediately  anterior  to  the  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
though  perhaps  sufficiently  ample  for  the  French  public  for  whom 
it  was  written,  will  be  found  somewhat  meagre  for  most  Ameri- 
can readers.  A  more  full  account  of  this  period  seems  there- 
fore desirable,  in  order  that  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  statesman  and  by  the  king  may  be 
justly  appreciated.  Such  an  account  we  propose  to  furnish  ; 
and,  then,  as  far  as  the  space  at  our  command  will  allow,  we 
shall  present  an  outline,  which  will  be  necessarily  brief,  of  the 
events  by  which  the  unity  and  the  independence  of  Italy  were 
secured. 

We  shall  go  back  to  1881 — the  year  of  the  death  of  the  last 
male  representative  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  in  the  direct  line. 
In  that  year,  Carlo  Alberto,  "Prince  of  the  blood,"  though 
of  the  remote  branch  of  Carignano — ^father  of  the  king  whose 
remains  have  just  been  laid  to  rest  with  such  imposing  cere- 
monies in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome — succeeded  to  his  cousin 
as  King  of  Sardinia. 
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The  accession  of  this  prince  to  the  throne  animated  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  everywhere  in 
Italy.  Ten  years  before,  in  1821,  he  had  given  what  was  con- 
sidered conspicuous  evidence  of  his  sympathy  for  this  cause. 
In  the  revolution  which  was  then  attempted  by  the  Carbonari, 
he  had  acted  in  concert  with  them,  though  not  a  Carbonaro 
himself;  and  had  been  one  of  the  committee  who  Were  sent 
by  the  revolutionists,  who  had  surrounded  the  palace,  to  de- 
mand of  the  king  a  constitution  for  Sardinia,  similar  to  the 
one  which  had  been  lately  adopted  by  the  Cortes  of  Spain. 
It  is  true  that  his  subsequent  conduct  had  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  that  day.  Although 
he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment which  had  been  established,  when  he  learned  three  days 
after  that  an  Austrian  army  had  entered  Piedmont  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  he  became  alarmed  ;  and, 
fleeing  from  Turin,  took  refuge  in  the  Austrian  camp.  Then, 
finding  that  he  had  lost  caste  in  the  eyes  of  the  absolute  rulers 
of  Europe  for  his  participation  in  what  was  called  '^  the  Italian 
movement,'*  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  excluded  from  the 
succession  unless  he  did  something  to  regain  the  favor  of  King 
Carlo  Felice,  he  went  to  France,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  army  which  was  soon  after  dispatched  into  Spain  under 
the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the 
Congress  of  Yerona,  to  put  down  the  constitutional  government 
which  had  been  established  in  that  peninsula.  The  laurels 
which  he  gained  in  this  campaign  by  his  bravery  as  a  soldier, 
having  been  the  first  to  mount  the  Trocadero  at  Cadiz,  were 
tarnished  in  the  eyes  of  all  friends  of  liberal  institutions  by  the 
infamy  of  his  appearing  in  arms  to  fight  against  a  cause  with 
which  he  had  once  professed  himself  in  sympathy. 

But,  on  becoming  king  in  1881,  there  was  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  all  friends  of  Italian  independence  to  forget  the 
past ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  ideas  by  which  he  seemed  to 
have  been  governed  in  1821  might  now  be  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice. These  hop)es  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Carlo 
Alberto  made  some  administrative  reforms.  He  established  a 
Council  of  State,  with  a  member  from  each  province  of  the 
kingdom.     He  made  some  changes  in  the  law  of  primogeni- 
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tare.  He  took  meaaares  to  have  a  new  civil  and  criminal  code 
made  for  Sardinia.  But  he  refused  to  pardon  political  refu- 
gees— even  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  in  1821.  He 
showed  himself  on  all  occasions  extremely  jealous  of  any  pro- 
posal which  might  limit  his  power  as  an  absolute  sovereign 
He  remained  entirely  subservient  to  Austria.  It  has  been  a 
question  what  was  the  real  character  of  this  prince.  Were  his 
acts  in  1821  a  mere  pretext  for  his  ambition  ?  Was  he  as  king 
obliged  to  disguise  a  sincere  love  of  liberty  through  fear  of 
Austria?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  remained  all  his  life  a  Sphinx, 
and  was  regarded  universally  by  his  subjects  with  profound 
distrust.  As  an  illustration  of  the  prevailing  feeling,  we  bave 
the  following  testimony  of  Massimo  D'Azeglio,  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  enlightened  of  Italian  statesmen. 

This  patriotic  nobleman  had  been  entrusted,  in  1845,  with  a 
political  mission  of  great  delicacy,  by  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  more  conservative  party,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  a 
personal  interview  with  the  influential  men  of  the  diflferent 
principalities  of  the  peninsula,  to  impress  upon  them  the  use- 
lessness  of  such  isolated  risings  as  the  Mazzinians  were  every- 
where attempting ;  the  duty  of  quietly  enduring  oppression  till 
Bome  great  opportunity  arose;  and  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating close  relations  with  Piedmont,  so  that  when  the  time 
for  action  came,  they  might  have  the  support  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  army  of  one  of  their  own  native  Italian  princea  Having 
completed  his  mission,  he  felt  it  to  be  important  to  communi- 
cate the  result  to  the  King.  In  the  very  particular  and  inter- 
esting account  which  he  has  since  given  of  this  interview,  he 
says,  that  after  making  his  report.  Carlo  Alberto  replied  in 
these  words :  "  Tell  those  gentlemen  to  be  quiet  and  not  to 
movCj  as  there  is  nothing  possible  to  be  done  at  this  moment 
But  tell  them,  when  the  opportunity  does  arise,  my  life,  the 
lives  of  my  sons,  my  arms,  my  treasure,  my  army,  all  shall  be 
spent  in  the  cause  of  Italy."  The  reply  was  more  than 
D'Azeglio  had  expected,  and  all  that  he  could  wish,  and  as  he 
took  his  leave,  he  says  the  King  "laid  his  hands  on  my 
shoulder,  and  touched  both  my  cheeks  with  both  his,  first  the 
one,  and  then  the  other."  But,  he  adds,  "  that  embrace  had 
about  it  something  so  studied,  so  cold,  indeed,  I  might  say,  so 
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funereal,  that  it  froze  me,  and  the  internal  voice,  that  terrible 
*  trust  not,*  arose  in  my  heart/'  So  it  was  ever  the  misfortune 
of  Carlo  Alberto  to  be  suspected,  even  by  those  who  by  birth 
and  ability  ought  naturally  to  have  been  his  friends  and 
advisers. 

But,  at  last,  in  1846,  came  the  inauguration  of  Pio  Nono. 
The  new  Pope  began  what  are  called  his  reforms,  which  were 
hailed  as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  for  Italy.  The  friends 
of  liberty  were  encouraged  every  whera  The  feeling  of  hatred 
of  Austria  grew  so  intense  that,  early  in  the  next  year,  it 
showed  itself  openly  in  frequent  collisions  between  the  citizens 
and  the  Austrian  soldiera  Some  of  the  more  notable  of  these, 
in  which  blood  was  shed  and  lives  were  lost,  were  in  Padua,  in 
Pavia,  and  in  Milan.  But,  at  last,  December  9,  1847,  in  the 
*^  Central  Congregation  "  at  Milan,  a  resolution  was  oflFered  by 
Nazari,  deputy  from  Bergamo,  that  a  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  petition 
for  reform  in  the  Lombardo-Veneto  kingdom.  Two  weeks 
after,  a  similar  rescdution  was  offered  in  the  ^*  Central  Congre- 
gation ''  of  Venice,  by  Daniele  Manin.  It  may  be  said,  in 
passing,  the  Emperor  contemptuously  declined  even  to  give  an 
audience  to  the  deputation  which  was  sent 

Of  course  the  feeling  which  animated  the  Milanese,  and  the 
Venetians,  was  shared  by  the  Piedmontesa  One  of  the  first 
exhibitions  of  it  was  the  arrival  at  Turin  of  a  deputation  from 
Genoa,  who  came  to  consult  with  the  leaders  of  opinion  there 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  petitioning  the  King  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  and  the  institution  of  a  national  guard  in 
Sardinia.  Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  conference 
was  a  young  man  of  a  noble  Piedmontese  family,  who  had  re- 
cently established  a  newspaper  in  Turin,  the  Risorgimenio^  for 
the  dissemination  of  his  political  opinions.  He  was  at  the  time 
very  unpopular  on  account  of  the  independent  course  which  be 
had  pursued.  His  advice  was  that  they  should  not  content 
themselves  with  '*  paltry  reforms  which  could  end  in  little  or  no 
good."  Coming  boldly  to  the  point,  he  said :  "  Let  us  at  once 
petition  the  King  to  grant  us  the  benefit  of  free  discussion,  in 
which  the  opinions,  the  interests,  and  the  wants  of  the  people 
may  be  represented.     Let  us  demand  a  constitutional  charters- 
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But  the  committee  had  not  the  courage  to  adopt  the  coarse 
thus  recommended. 

Upon  this  Cavour  dared  himself  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
King,  in  which  he  assured  him  that  if  he  would  grant  a  consti- 
iQtion  and  a  representative  government  to  Sardinia,  it  would 
secure  for  him  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  whole 
Italian  people,  and  they  would  rally  around  his  throne  and 
accept  his  leadership. 

Whether  it  was  the  letter  of  Cavour  which  convinced  the 
King,  or  whether  this  course  fell  in  with  his  own  ambitious 
views,  Carlo  Alberto  saw  that  the  time  for  action  had  come, 
and  he  announced,  February  8,  1848,  that  he  would  grant  a 
constitution  to  Sardinia. 

Scarcely  had  this  act  of  the  King  been  made  public,  when 
the  revolution  of  February  28,  1848,  bix>ke  out  in  Paris.  It 
was  followed  at  once  by  revolution  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  As 
soon  as  tidings  reached  Italy,  the  people  of  Milan  rose  en 
masse^  and,  after  five  days  of  fighting  in  the  streets,  expelled 
Badetzky  and  his  Croats.  Venice  rid  herself  of  the  Austrian 
rale  even  more  speedily,  and  proclaimed  a  republic.  Now  was 
the  time  for  Carlo  Alberto  to  put  himself,  as  a  native  Italian 
prince,  at  the  head  of  this  national  movement,  which  had  so 
auspiciously  commenced.  But  he  hesitated ;  and  it  was  again 
Cavour  who  incited  him  to  action.  Cavour  published  in  his 
paper  an  appeal  to  arms,  in  the  following  words  :  "  The 
supreme  hour  for  the  monarchy  of  Savoy  has  struck ;  the  hour 
for  intrepid  action;  the  hour  on  which  depends  the  fate  of 
empires  and  the  destiny  of  nations.  In  view  of  the  late 
events,  there  is  no  time  for  doubt  or  delay.  Of  all  policies 
SQch  would  be  the  most  fatal.  .  .  .  There  is  only  one  couree 
to  be  pursued  for  the  King,  the  government,  and  the  nation. 
War!  war  at  once,  and  without  delay!  It  is  impossible  to 
retreat  The  nation  is  already  at  war  with  Austria.  It  is  rising 
now  to  the  aid  of  the  Lombards.  Our  volunteers  have  already 
crossed  the  frontier:  our  citizens  are  furnishing  ammunition 
to  the  Milanese.  The  peace  with  Austria  is  broken,  and  the 
old  treaties  on  either  side  are  lorn  and  trampled  under  foot 
We  have  not  to  decide  whether  we  shall  commence  war  or  not: 
our  sole  option  is  whether  we  shall  declare  ourselves  loyally 
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and  boldly  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  Italy,  or  whether 
we  shall  follow  for  a  period  the  tortuous  path  of  a  doubtful 
and  insincere  policy?  We  ai'e  in  a  position  in  which  courage 
is  the  true  prudence,  and  temerity  wiser  than  caution.  Loni' 
bardy  is  in  flames.  Milan  is  besieged.  There  is  nothing  left 
for  us  but  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  our  brothers.  Had  we  but  five 
thousand  men  on  the  frontier,  we  should  march  them  at  once 
to  Milan.  They  might  be  defeated ;  but  the  moral  effect  of 
such  an  expedition  would  aid  the  Italian  cause  far  more  than 
a  defeat  could  do  it  injury.  Woe  to  us,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  our  preparations,  we  should  come  too  late ;  if,  when 
we  are  ready  to  cross  the  Ticino,  we  should  hear  that  the  queen 
of  Lombardy  has  fallen ! " 

Carlo  Alberto  saw  that  he  must  guide  the  storm  which  was 
rising  or  be  overwhelmed  by  it ;  and  he  at  once  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army  and  crossed  the  Ticino.  At  the  same 
time,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Lombards  and  the  Vene- 
tians in  which  he  announced  that  he  was  coming  to  give  them 
that  aid  which  *^  a  brother  might  expect  from  a  brother,  and  a 
friend  from  a  friend."  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  had 
taken  the  bold  counsel  recommended  by  Oavour,  for  the  whole 
peninsula  was  now  in  motion,  and  ranged  itself  at  once  under 
his  standard.  He  was  everywhere  hailed  as  La  Spada  d Italia 
— The  Sword  of  Italy — and  the  cry  went  up  from  the  Straits 
of  Messina  to  the  Alps,  and  from  Venice  to  Leghorn,  Fuori  i 
barhari — "Away  with  the  barbarians  1"  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  the  Pope  allowed  Gen.  Ferrari  and  Gen.  Durando 
to  go  to  his  assistance  with  17,000  volunteers  from  Borne. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  sent  an  army  of  5,000  and  bade 
them  "  fly  to  the  rescue  of  their  Lombard  brothers."  Parma 
and  Modena  sent  all  the  troops  they  could  raise ;  and  even  the 
King  of  Naples  felt  compelled  to  despatch  a  brigade  of  17,000 
men  under  Gen.  Pep6,  who  were  to  be  supported  by  a  fleet, 
and  to  be  speedily  followed  by  another  division  of  24,000  men 
who  were  all  to  aid  in  the  "  crusade"  which  had  commenced. 
The  Austrians  could  not  but  give  way  before  this  burst  of 
genuine  national  feeling,  and  Carlo  Alberto,  thus  supported, 
gained  the  battle  of  Goito,  and  with  a  dash  possessed  himself 
of  Peschiera,  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  the  Quatri- 
lateral,  which  gave  him  the  control  of  Lago  di  Garda. 
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Now  if  he  had  only  followed  up  his  successes,  and,  as  mili- 
tarj  critics  say,  ''  made  a  rush  on  the  Adige,"  it  would  seem  as 
if  Austria  might  have  been  expelled  from  Italy  never  to  return. 
Bat  Carlo  Alberto  was  dazzled  with  the  prospect  which  opened 
before  him.  It  seemed  as  if  his  ambition  was  to  be  fully  gratified: 
His  praises  were  in  every  mouth.  There  seemed  a  possibility  of 
gaining  for  Sardinia  an  immense  accession  of  territory  and  per- 
haps of  securing  for  himself  the  crown  of  Northern  Italy.  In- 
fatuated by  the  success  he  had  gaine.i,  and  just  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  all  important  to  complete  the  work  of  expelling 
the  Aastrians  from  the  last  foot  of  Italian  territory,  and  of 
securing  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  all  military  movements  ceased 
for  a  month.  The  king  allowed  his  time  to  be  frittered  away 
by  diplomatic  efforts  to  secure  what  was  called  the  ''  fusion'* 
of  Lombardy,  and  Venice,  and  the  other  neighboring  princi- 
palities, with  Piedmont  He  refused  to  help  Venice  unless 
the  flag  of  the  republic  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  tricolor  of 
Italy.  Meanwhile  Austria  recovered  from  the  panic  which  had 
seized  her.  There  had  been  a  moment  when  the  Emperor  would 
have  been  willing  to  make  almost  any  terms  as  long  as  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  Venica  He  had  offered  to  give  up  Lombardy 
with  the  understanding  that  he  consented  that  this  province 
should  **  fuse**  with  Sardinia.  But  so  great  was  the  confidence 
of  Carlo  Alberto  that  he  could  carve  for  himself  by  his 
sword  a  united  kingdom  composed  of  all  Northern  Italy, 
that  this  offer  was  refused.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  Radetzky 
was  quietly  reinforced  in  April  by  Welden  and  Nugent  and  in 
June  was  ready  to  make  an  offensive  movement  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Tuscany,  meanwhile,  alarmed  for  their  own  safety, 
and  rendered  suspicious  by  the  selfish  schemes  of  Carlo 
Alberto  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  had  abandoned  him, 
Too  late  he  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  lost  his  opportunity.  The  crushing  defeat  which  his 
army  met  July  25,  1848,  at  Custozza  was  due  no  doubt,  as  it 
was  claimed,  to  an  ill  served  commissariat,  and  to  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Mazzinians,  but  the  real  explanation  is  to  be 
foand  in  the  neglect  of  the  king  to  drive  the  Austrians  from 
Italian  soil  while  it  had  been  a  possible  thing. 

Carlo  Alberto  was  allowed  to  make  an  armistice,  and  to 
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retarn  to  Piedmont     Bat  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ooq- 
tinned  unabated,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Bevel  min- 
istry, by  whom  the  armistice  had  been  negotiated,  became  so 
unpopular  on  account  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  reac- 
tionary policy,  that  they  were  replaced  by  Gioberti,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  war  of  independ- 
ence.    The  policy  of  Gioberti,  however,  proved  equally  unsatis- 
factory, to  the  fervid  spirits  who  now  gave  direction  to  popular 
opinion.     The   great   object   which    this  patriotic  statesman 
proposed  to  himself  was  Italian  independence^  but  he  felt  that 
it  was  madness  to  rush  at  once,  all  unprepared  as  the  country 
was,  into  another  war  with  Austria.     It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  true  policy  was  to  bend  for  a  time  to  circumstances,  and 
to  take  such  a  course  as  would  leave  Austria  no  excuse  for 
interfering  in  Italian  affairs.     He  proposed  to  use  the  army  for 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  on  their   thrones   the    princes  of 
Central  Italy  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  republicans.    He 
contended  that  in    this   way  the   sympathy  of  the   restored 
princes  would  be  secured,  the  confidence  of   the  cabinets  of 
the  different  governments  of  Europe  would   be  gained,  and 
the  way  would  thus  in  time  be  opened  for  a  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  peninsula,  under  the  lead  of  its  legitimate 
princes,  to  throw  off*  the  yoke  of  Austria. 

But  the  party  for  war.  at  all  hazards  was  in  the  ascendant^ 
and  could  not  wait  for  the  slow  developments  of  such  a  com- 
plicated policy.  The  ministry  of  Gioberti  was  overthrown,  and 
in  March,  1849,  when  the  intelligence  reached  Piedmont  that 
Austria  was  embarrassed  by  a  Hungarian  insurrection,  a  sec- 
ond wave  of  enthusiasm  rolled  over  Sardinia,  and  the  demand 
for  war  was  so  strong  that  the  King  had  no  alternative  but  to 
yield.  The  armistice  was  terminated.  The  army  was  put  in 
motion  once  more,  and  three  days  after — March  28,  1849 — was 
cut  in  pieces  on  the  plains  of  Novara.  On  the  evening  of  this 
fatal  day,  Carlo  Alberto,  after  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
make  terms  with  Badetzky,  abdicated  the  throne  in  fiivor  of 
his  son  Victor  Emmanuel  He  left  Sardinia  at  once ;  and  four 
months  after,  died  an  exile  in  Oporto. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  Italy,  when  the  King,  who 
has  just  died,  ascended  the  throne  twenty ^nine  years  ago. 
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It  seemed  as  if  tbe  foreigner  was  more  strongly  intrenched  in 
the  peninsula  tfaan  ever  before,  and  as  if  tbe  cause  of  Italian 
independence  was  hopelesa  At  this  point,  then,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  peninsula. 

Piedmont,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  one  bright  spot  in  Italy 
—the  source  of  hope  for  all  friends  of  free  institutions— seemed 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Austria,  and  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
whatever  hard  conditions  the  victor  might  see  fit  to  impose. 
At  a  time,  too,  when  her  industries  were  at  a  stand-still,  and 
her  basiness  interests  in  confusion ;  when  her  war  expenses 
were  of  themselves  enough  to  seriously  embarrass  her ;  an  in- 
demnity of  seventy-five  million  francs  was  demanded  by 
Austria.  She  was  forced  to  consent  to  have  the  county  be- 
tween the  Sesia,  the  Ticino,  and  the  Po,  and  the  fortress  of 
Alessandria  garrisoned  by  Austrian  soldiers;  and,  when  thus 
helpless  in  the  iron  grip  of  her  powerful  foe,  the  demand  was 
made  of  Victor  Emmanuel  that  he  should  abolish  the  constitu- 
tion which  his  father  had  given  to  Sardinia  and  establish  a 
despotism  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  eisisted  in  Milan  and 
Tenica  Badetzky,  who  was  threatening  meanwhile  to  march 
to  Turin  and  impose  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  terms  which 
would  have  made  the  King  of  Sardinia  only  another  Duke  of 
Modena,  was  prevented  only  by  fear  of  the  interference  of  the 
other  European  powers,  and  especially  of  France,  who  would 
not  consent  to  the  extension  of  Austrian  influence  quite  up  to 
the  French  frontier.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  republicans  of 
Piedmont  were  almost  in  a  state  of  open  insurrection.  They 
declared  that  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  had  been  be- 
trayed. They  demanded  a  continuance  of  the  war.  Even  in 
tbe  Chambers,  Brofferio,  one  of  the  deputies,  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  levy  e7i  mas$e;  and  it  was  demanded  that  the  govern- 
ment should  adopt  a  course  which  could  only  have  furnished 
Aostria  an  excuse  for  carrying  out  her  threats  of  entering 
Turin  and  stamping  out  by  force  all  free  institutions.  The 
republicans  of  Genoa  proceeded  so  far  as  actually  to  revolt  and 
inaugurate  civil  war;  but  fortunately  they  were  soon  reduced 
to  quiet  by  the  troops  of  the  King,  under  General  La  Marmora. 

Milan  was  again  bound  hand  and  foot  and  lay  completely 
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powerless  before  her  old  masters.  Venice  held  out  till  Augustj 
1849 ;  and,  then,  after  capitulating,  was  not  released  from  a 
state  of  siege  for  nearly  five  years.  Meanwhile,  the  "  Hyena" 
Haynau — the  illegitimate  son  of  that  Grand  Duke  who  sold 
his  Hessian  soldiers  at  the  time  of  the  American  Reyolution  to 
put  down  the  cause  of  independence  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent— committed  such  atrocities  at  Brescia  as  it  was  supposed 
would  be  a  terror  and  warning  to  the  patriots  of  the  Lombardo- 
Veneto  kingdom  for  long  years  to  come. 

In  Tuscany,  the  short  lived  republic,  of  which  Guerazzi  was 
chief,  came  to  an  end  before  the  year  had  closed,  and  the 
Grand  Duke,  Leopold  IL,  was  brought  back  supported  by  four- 
teen thousand  Austrian  bayonets.  The  Grand  Dukes  of  Parma 
and  Modena  were  recistablished  in  all  their  privileges;  and 
Bologna  was  forced  to  open  her  gates  to  General  Wimpfen, 
and  was  forthwith  placed  under  martial  law. 

At  Bome,  the  republic  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  Febru- 
ary, under  the  triumvirate  of  Mazzini,  Armellini,  and  Saffi, 
after  a  siege  of  two  months  in  which  a  brave  defense  was  made 
by  Garibaldi,  was  suppressed  by  a  French  army  under  General 
Oudinot.  The  authority  of  the  Pope  was  once  more  restored, 
and  Austrian  influence,  notwithstanding  the  French  occupa- 
tion, was  once  more  supreme  at  the  Vatican. 

The  quiet  of  despotism  reigned  in  Naples.  After  the  massa- 
cre in  May,  1848,  in  the  streets,  the  Chambers  were  dissolved, 
the  constitution  which  had  been  granted  in  January  was  re- 
voked. The  very  same  troops  who  had  been  sent  North  to 
assist  Carlo  Alberto  in  April,  were  despatched  South  to  Sicily 
in  August,  and  soon  the  iron  yoke  was  imposed  again  on  that 
beautiful  island,  which  sixteen  months  before  had  been  fiang 
off  so  successfully ;  and  Ferdinand  IL,  who  had  been  designated 
by  the  Pope  as  rex  pitsstmus,  was  once  more  tyrant  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

Nor  was  this  all.  No  friendly  assistance  could  be  expected 
for  Sardinia  from  abroad.  Beaction  had  carried  the  day  in  all 
the  cabinets  of  Europe.  Even  Bepublican  France  was  drifting 
towards  the  empire,  and  looked  upon  her  with  hostility  and 
coldness ;  and  England,  true  to  her  old  alliances  with  Austria, 
seemed  to  be  only  anxious  to  have  all  agitation  cease  on  the 
continent. 
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But  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation  had  now  been  reached. 
Though  Austria,  with  her  soldiers  encamped  on  Sardiuian  soil, 
continued  to  complain  that  the  constitution  was  a  revolutionary 
brand  which  might  jet  set  Italy  on  fire  once  more ;  though 
Russia  was  so  displeased  that  she  refused  to  hold  any  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  he  declared  his  deter* 
mination  to  maintain  the  constitution ;  and  the  firm  attitude 
which  he  displayed  was  thus  early  the  assurance  of  the  complete 
success  he  was  to  attain.  With  rare  political  insight,  he  saw, 
from  the  first,  that  the  possibility  of  Italian  independence  and 
unity  depended  on  his  securing,  for  himself  and  for  Sardinia, 
the  confidence  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  friends  of  constitu* 
lional  government  and  free  institutions  throughout  the  penin- 
sula; and  it  was,  accordingly,  as  a  pledge  to  the  nation  of  what 
might  be  expected  of  him,  that  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
cabinet  the  statesman  who,  of  all  others,  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  Italy — Massimo  D*Azeglio.  On  accepting  the  position, 
D'Azeglio  said:  ^* It  is  a  long  work  to  recommence;  but  we 
will  begin  again  I"  Peace  was  not  definitely  settled  till  Janu- 
ary, 1850 ;  but  from  that  moment  Sardinia  entered  upon  its  new 
career.  It  had  preserved  its  constitution,  its  representative 
government,  and  its  "  code,''  which  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  nation  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  long  before  things  began  to  mend.  Of  course 
all  was  not  accomplished  in  a  single  day.  The  cabinet  passed 
through  many  a  severe  crisis.  But  the  king  remained  firm, 
and  one  stormy  headland  after  another  was  passed  in  safety. 

D'Az^lio  at  once  began  the  work  of  reestablishing  the 
confidence  of  foreign  court&  La  Marmora,  Minister  of  War, 
set  fainoself  to  work  to  reorganize  the  army,  and  opened  the 
ranks  to  all  Italians  from  other  provinces  who  had  fought  with 
the  Piedraontese  during  the  war.  But  the  subject  which  im- 
peratively required  the  first  attention  of  the  government  was 
the  finances^  The  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  of  1848  and 
1849,  with  the  Austrian  indemnity,  had  imposed  a  debt  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  francs  on  a  kingdom  whose  popula- 
tion did  not  reach  five  millions  of  souls,  and  whose  material 
resources  were  far  from  being  adequately  developed.  To  meet 
the  emergency,  Count  Cavour  was  appointed  Minister  of  Com- 
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merce  and  Minister  of  Finance.     He  immediately  commeDced 
a  policy  which  for  its  boldness  is  calculated  to  excite  amaze- 
ment, and  which  could  only  have  been  successfully  carried 
through  by  a  man  of  the  highest  financial  ability.     The  essen- 
tial idea  of  this  policy  was  that  the  way  to  fill  the  treasury  was 
for  the  government  to  assist  in  giving  a  new  start  to  all  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country.     For  instance,  Cavour  contended  that 
'4f  one  or  two  million  francs  were  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  ports,  it  would  bring  in  five  hundred  thousand  francs  per 
annum ;  that  if  ten  millions  of  francs  were  spent  in  piercing 
the  Luckmanier,  it  would  increase  the  commerce  of  Genoa  by 
a  third,  perhaps  by  a  half;  that  if  fifty  millions  were  expended 
in  purchasing  shares  in  the  railway  of  Savoy,  it  would  furnish 
capital  to  a  province  sorely  in  need  of  it."    Of  course  such  a 
policy  as  this  was  opposed.     It  was  said  that  the  only  safety 
for  the  government  was  to  pnxseed  with  the  strictest  and  most 
scrupulous  economy.      But  Oavour  replied   that  if    such  a 
policy  was  followed,  Sardinia  must  consent  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely all  idea  of  taking  the  lead  in  Italy  and  of  ever  com- 
bining the  different  principalities  against  Austria.      In  any 
event,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  would   be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  country ;  and, 
said  he,  ^^  Shall  not  an  attempt  be  made  to  provide  a  compensa- 
tion ?     Shall  not  something  be  done  to  assist  the  development 
of  the  vitality  of  the  country,  and  to  help  it  to  support  a 
weight  which  cannot  be  lightened  ?"    It  was  in  great  measure 
owing  to  the  firm  support  of  Yictor  Emmanuel  that  Oavour 
was  able  to  carry  out  what  he  called  this  policy  of  "  action 
and  progress."     At  once  he  set  himself  to  work  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  interior  communications  of  the  country, 
and  subsidised  railways  and  other  works  of  public  utility  to 
the  amount  of  200,000,000  francs.     The  immediate  effect  of 
this  system  upon  the  national  prosperity  is  illustrated  by  the 
answer  which  as  Minister  he  was  able  to  make  in  the  Cham- 
bers, to  an  agricultural  member  from  Montferrat  who  was  com- 
plaining of  the  heavy  taxes  that  the  new  policy  was  obliging 
him  to  pay.     "The  honorable  member,"  he  said,  "who  has 
just  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Montferrat  agriculturists  doubt- 
less makes  thirty-one  hectolitres  of  wine  per  hectareL     The 
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improved  means  of  communication  between  Nice  (in  Mont- 
ferrat)  and  Alessandria  give  him  a  profit  of  at  least  60  a  per 
hectolitre  which  represents  46  1  per  hectare,  I  beg  him  to  in- 
form as  whether  he  pays  46  £  per  hectare  in  taxes  I'' 

Nor  was  it  alone  by  snbsidising  works  of  public  utility  that 
Gavonr  sought  to  revive  the  industries  of  the  country.  He 
went  systematically  to  work  to  form  commercial  treaties  with 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  in  this  he  had  a  distinct 
object  in  view.  He  contended  that  if  Sardinia  was  brought 
into  close  business  connection  with  these  various  nations  and 
especially  with  England  and  France  that  it  might  be  expected 
that  **  the  bond  of  mutual  interest  would  one  day  grow  into  one 
of  policy  and  ideas." 

Another  very  important  subject,  which  early  received  the 
attention  of  the  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  the  re- 
daction of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  into  harmony 
with  the  constitution.  That  instrument  had  been  granted  just 
as  the  nation  was  rushing  into  a  war  which  taxed  all  its  ener- 
giea  It  was  now  felt  to  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  full 
benefits  of  constitutional  government  might  be  obtained,  that 
all  class  privileges  which  were  inconsistent  with  it  should  be 
sappressed.  The  most  important  of  these  were  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy.  Of  course,  legislation,  with  a  view  to  curtail  immuni- 
ties which  had  been  possessed  by  them  for  ages,  at  once  em- 
broiled the  cabinet  at  Turin  with  that  of  the  Vatican.  D'Azeg- 
lio shrank  from  the  conflict;  but  he  was  replaced  by  Cavour, 
who  did  not  hesitate.  As  the  reforms  in  question  were  of  so 
groat  importance,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  govern- 
ment yielded  to  the  dictation  of  the  Supreme  PontiflT,  now 
that  he  had,  by  the  Atstrian  concordat,  thrown  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  foe  of  Italy  beyond  the  Alps,  the  whole 
liberal  party  throughout  Italy  would  be  alienated.  Count 
Sicardi  was  accordingly  called  into  the  Cabinet  to  assist  in 
carrying  through  the  legislation  which  was  needed.  At  first, 
the  measures  which  were  adopted  were  not  of  a  very  radical 
character.  The  ^'  Sicardiam  laws,"  as  they  were  called,  had  for 
their  object  only  some  such  matters  as  the  suppression  of  the 
eoclesiastical  courts,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  crimt- 
fials  to  an  asylum  in  certain  churches.    But,  as  the  conflict 
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went  on,  the  scope  of  the  opposition  widened,  and  the  govern- 
ment undertook  to  limit  abuses  which  had  become  connected 
with  the  law  of  marriage ;  and,  finally,  it  decreed  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monastic  orders,  and  even  the  confiscation  of  eccle- 
siastical property.  Cavour,  meanwhile,  did  not  hesitate  openly 
to  announce  the  desirability  of  having  ^*  a  free  church  in  a  free 
state."  It  was  now  that  the  constancy  of  Victor  Emmanael, 
and  his  fidelity  to  his  political  convictions,  became  conspicuous. 
Just  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  occurred  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Within  a  few  days,  her  death  was  followed  by  that  of 
his  wifa  Soon  his  only  brother  died ;  and  he  himself  was 
seized  with  a  serious  illness.  The  clergy,  who  had  access  to 
him,  taking  advantage  of  his  condition  and  the  despondency 
which  naturally  accompanied  these  successive  bereavements, 
represented  to  him  that  these  events  were  indications  of  divine 
wrath,  and  a  just  punishment  for  his  opposition  to  the  church. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  efibrts,  and  the  threat  of  excom- 
munication hanging  over  liim  if  he  did  not  yield,  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  waver  in  his  purpose  to  support  his  ministers  in 
the  policy  which  they  had  marked  out 

The  fruits  of  this  policy  soon  began  to  manifest  themselves. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  every  form  of  industry 
was  stimulated  throughout  the  country.  The  works  of  public 
utility  which  had  been  constructed  proved  sources  of  national 
wealth  ;  and  now,  just  as  Piedmont  was  beginning  to  present 
the  appearance  of  returning  prosperity,  and  of  a  country  which 
knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  free  institutions  which  it  possessed, 
an  opportunity  ofiered  itself,  by  which  the  government  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  might  gain  prestige  on  the  stage  of  European 
politico  In  1864,  the  alliance  was  made  between  France  and 
England,  the  special  object  of  which  was  to  put  a  limit  to  the 
preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  East  Cavour  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  object  of  this  alliance.  He  feared,  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  Itah',  to  have  the  power  of  Russia  increased  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  divined,  also,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  immediate  object  of  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon,  one  of 
the  results  would  be  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  of  1815,  and  of  the  alliances  there  oonsol- 
idated.      Nothing,   therefore,  could   have  better  served   the 
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purpose  of  the  great  Italian  statesman  than  the  course  taken  by 
the  allies.  It  was  the  Congress  of  Vienna  that  had  forged  the 
chains  which  now  held  Italy  in  bondage.  The  alliances,  also, 
then  formed,  were  still  existing,  and  interfered  with  her  eflforts 
to  be  free.  Besides,  what  Sardinia  now  needed,  above  all 
things,  was  a  guarantee  that  she  should  be  left  to  carry  out  the 
policy  which  had  been  inaugurated,  without  interference  from 
Austria.  Cavour  saw  that  an  alliance  between  Sardinia  and 
the  Western  powers  would  secure  all  that  was  so  desirable.  If 
Austria  joined  the  allies,  she  could  not  maintain  an  unfriendly 
attitude  to  Sardinia.  If  Austria  took  sides  with  Bussia,  Sar- 
dinia would  have  aid  and  assistance  from  the  allies  in  repelling 
any  attack  she  might  make;  and  even  if  Austria  remained 
neutral,  as  she  finally  did,  Sardinia  could  rely  upon  the  support 
of  her  allies,  if  her  great  foe  commenced  an  a^ressive  policy. 

An  opportunity  for  Cavour  to  carry  out  hU  purposes  soon 
occurred.  England  had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  furnish- 
ing the  number  of  troops  which  she  had  promised  to  send  to 
the  Crimea ;  and  Cavour  improved  the  occasion  to  inform  the 
government  of  Lord  Clarendon,  through  Louis  Napoleon,  that 
Sardinia  would  join  the  alliance  and  make  up  the  English 
contingent,  if  the  allied  powers  would  conclude  with  her  a 
treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  so  that  while  her  troops  were  in 
the  East  she  might  not  be  exposed  to  an  attack  from  Austria. 
When  this  policy  was  announced  in  Sardinia,  there  was  at  first 
the  most  serious  opposition.  It  was  thought  to  be  sheer  mad- 
ness for  a  country  which  had  just  come  out  of  a  disastrous  war 
to  enter  upon  another  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  mon- 
archies of  Europe.  Here,  again,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  Cavour  to  carry  out  •his  views,  had  it  not  been  that  a  King 
was  upon  the  throne  who  had  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  fer-sighted  measure. 

Victor  Emmanuel  warmly  seconded  the  offensive  and  defen- 
sive alliance  which  Cavour  had  proposed,  and  Gen.  La  Marmora 
was  dispatched  to  the  Crimea  with  an  army  of  26,000  men — a 
larger  contingent  than  had  been  promised.  These  troops 
seemed  to  understand  as  by  instinct  the  character  of  the  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  DeMazade  relates  an  anecdote 
which  well  illustrates  it     A  poor  soldier  was  struggling  with 
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the  mud  in  the  treacbes,  when  a  young  officer  encouraged  him 
with  the  words :  '^  Never  mind  I  It  is  with  this  mud  that  Italy 
is  to  be  made  I"  But  at  last,  at  the  battle  of  Tchemaya,  the 
Piedmontese  troops  had  their  opportunity,  and  their  brave  odd- 
duct  on  that  day  raised  their  country  "  from  being  an  insig- 
nificant  State,  lying  hidden  and  forgotten  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  to  a  firm  footing  on  the  European  platform." 

As  a  result  of  this  alliance  in  the  Crimean  war,  Cavour  took 
his  seat  at  the  Congress  which  was  convoked  at  Paris,  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  terms  of  peace ;  and  there,  by  his  diplo- 
matic skill,  he  gained  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  before  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  how  it  was  that  Austria,  by  the  despotic 
character  of  her  rule  in  Italy,  was  keeping  the  peninsula  in  a 
state  of  constant  revolutionary  excitement ;  and  of  demonstrat- 
ing, before  the  representatives  of  the  European  Powers,  that  it 
was  their  true  policy,  in  the  interests  of  order  and  conservatism, 
to  uphold  and  sustain  the  constitutional  government  of  Pied- 
mont. It  was  the  first  time  that  snch  an  opportunity  had  been 
granted  to  an  Italian  statesman,  and  the  indignant  terms  in 
which  he  described  the  wretched  condition  of  the  papal  domin- 
ions, and  denounced  the  shameful  tyranny  of  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  made  a  profound  impression  throughout  Europa 

Thus  boldly  was  the  gauntlet  flung  down  by  Sardinia  before 
her  old  foe,  and  her  attitude  continued  to  be  so  defiant  that 
at  last  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  becoming  satisfied  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  relying  for  assistance  on  Louis  Napoleon, 
suddenly  declared  war,  and  crossed  the  Ticino,  in  the  hope 
that  with  his  overwhelming  numbers  he  could  crush  his  little 
kingdom  before  the  promised  assistance  could  be  obtained  from 
France.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  even  in  outline,  the 
masterly  diplomacy  by  which  Cavour  had  obtained  the  coope- 
ration of  Louis  Napoleon,  or  to  give  the  story  of  the  campaign 
of  1859.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  modern  times  more 
inspiring  than  the  alacrity  with  which  the  French  troops 
rushed  through  Genoa  and  over  the  Alps,  while  the  French 
Emperor  announced  that  he  had  come  to  *^  free  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  Fortunately  for  Sardinia,  the  Austrians 
bad  been  detained  by  heavy  rains,  so  that  they  had  not  reached 
Turin.    By  this  delay  they  had  lost  their  only  chance  of  suc- 
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cefis,  and  were  at  once  driven  like  cha£f  Jbefore  the  wind,  at 
Montebello,  at  Magenta^  and  at  Solferino.  Bat  now  Louis  Na- 
poleon became  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  success. 
He  had  proposed  only  to  win  Lonibardy  and  Venice  for  Pied- 
mont, and  had  other  designs  for  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Austrian 
Grand  Dakes  in  the  central  States  were  to  be  supplanted  by 
French  princes.  A  confederation  of  the  Italian  States  was  to 
be  formed,  which  was  to  be  placed  under  the  supremacy  of  the  < 
Pope.  Bat  he  found  that  the  little  kingdom  which  for  ten  years 
bad  been  enjoying  the  bene6t8  of  constitutional  government 
under  Victor  Emmanuel,  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  Italian 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  Tuscan}^  the  Komagna,  and  the 
neighboring  principalities  which  belonged  to  the  territorial  sys- 
tem of  Upper  Italy,  were  all  in  motion,  and  asking  for  annexa- 
tion. The  very  &ilure  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  secure  Venice  for 
Piedmont — the  leaving  Austria  still  entrenched  on  Italian  soil, 
and  more  hostile  than  ever— made  all  the  smaller  States  realize, 
as  they  had  not  before,  the  importance  of  union  and  of  combin- 
ing to  form  one  strong  government  which  would  be  capable  of 
affording  resistance  to  her  imperious  dictation.  A  wave  of 
patriotic  fervor  swept  over  the  land.  Old  feuds  were  forgotten. 
So  strong  a  feeling  of  mutual  affection  sprang  up  between  cities 
that  had  been  rivals  for  hundreds  of  yeara,  that,  as  a  single 
example,  ''Genoa  returned  to  Pisa  the  chains  of  her  harbor 
which  had  been  seized  centuries  before,  and  had  been  held  till 
then  by  that  city  as  a  trophy."  But  the  situation  was  still  a 
very  delicate  one,  and  was  complicated  by  the  demand  of  the 
French  Emperor  for  the  cession  of  Savoy.  It  taxed  all  the 
diplomatic  skill  of  Cavour  to  the  utmost  to  adjust  the  confiict- 
iag  claims,  but  the  fitial  result,  by  which  Victor  Emmanuel 
became  King  of  Northern  Italy,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
due  quite  as  much  to  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the 
King  as  to  the  ability  of  the  statesman. 

The  moderation  of  the  King  in  the  early  months  of  18tf0, 
was,  however,  no  more  conspicuous  than  the  promptness  of  his 
action  a  few  months  later,  when  Garibaldi,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  knight  errant  of  old,  set  sail  from  Genoa  to  raise  the  people 
of  Sicily  and  Naples  with  the  cry  of  "  Italy  and  Victor  Em- 
manael."    The  success  of  this  new  crusade  was  complete.    The 
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progress  of  Qaribaldi  was  a  triumph.  He  entered  Naples  as  a 
dictator,  without  the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  as  a  peaceful  passen- 
ger in  a  railway  carl  What  wonder  that  the  head  of  the 
enthusiastic  'liberator  *' was  turned  I  At  once  he  conceived 
the  most  audacious  projects.  He  would  hurry  on  to  Borne.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  nothing  more  would  be  needed  there  than 
to  show  his  red  shirt,  and  the  French  garrison  would  forthwith 
take  their  leave.  He  talked  of  going  on  from  Borne  to  free 
Venice.  He  demanded  of  the  King  that  Cavour  should  be  at 
once  dismissed.  There  was  the  most  imminent  danger  that  this 
most  impulsive  of  men  would,  by  some  indiscretion,  involve 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  hardly  yet  established,  in 
direct  conflict  with  both  France  and  Austria.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  The  army  was  put  in  motion  under  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  person.  Possession  was  taken  of  Umbria  and 
the  Marches.  The  national  flag  was  unfurled  over  them,  which 
was  a  guarantee  that  the  threatened  invasion  would  not  be 
attempted.  The  King  crossed  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  and 
pushing  on  to  Capua,  appeared  himself  in  the  camp  of  Oarri- 
baldi,  who  now  loyally  gave  way,  and  saluted  him  King  of 
Italy.  It  was  all  done  in  accordance  with  the  masterly  policy 
of  Cavour.  Never  had  the  great  statesman  found  himself  in 
such  a  complication  of  difficulties.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said :  ^'  If  I  get  out  of  the  scrape  this  time,  I  will  try  not  to  be 
caught  again."  But  the  least  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  King 
would  have  proved  fatal ;  and  again  Italy  was  indebted  to  his 
political  sagacity,  to  his  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  his 
promptness  of  action  in  sustaining  the  measures  of  the  minister 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  confidence. 

But  the  unity  of  all  Italy,  so  ardently  desired,  was  by  no 
means  yet  attained.  Francis  IL  held  out  at  Qaeta  for  months, 
and  furnished  a  gathering  place  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  new 
government.  Austria  was  still  entrenched  in  Venice.  France 
still  persisted  in  throwing  her  protection  around  Borne,  whose 
continued  independence  was  loudly  demanded  by  the  whole 
Catholic  world.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  im- 
mense, and  were  complicated  in  many  ways.  The  South  was 
to  be  quieted  and  brought  under  a  regular  government  The 
legislation  and  administration  of  that  province,  and  of  six  or 
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seven  others,  were  to  be  assimilated.  Their  badgets  were  to  be 
united,'  and  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  600,000,000 
francs  to  begin  with.  Meanwhile,  Garibaldi  was  making  him- 
self a  constant  source  of  apprehension.  He  was  like  an  inde- 
pendent and  irresponsible  power  within  the  State.  He  had 
retired  to  Caprera  in  no  friendlj'  state  of  mind,  and  issued  *'an 
order  of  the  day  "  to  his  volunteers,  to  assemble  at  his  call  in 
the  spring.  What  he  might  then  do  to  embroil  the  govern- 
ment with  Austria,  or  France,  or  both,  could  not  be  foreseen. 

But  the  space  at  our  command  will  not  allow  even  the  briefest 
outline  of  the  measures  ■  which  were  adopted  by  Cavour,  and 
by  Bicasoli,  Battazzi,  Menabrea,  Lanza — the  statesman  who  suc- 
ceeded to  power  after  his  death  in  1861. 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  PruB- 
80- Austrian  war,  Venice  was  ceded  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  by 
Austria,  in  1866;  and  then,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  the  French  troops  having  been 
withdrawn  from  Bome,  the  general  uneasiness  was  such  that  the 
King  announced  that  the  public  tranquility  demanded  that 
Bome  should  be  occupied  by  Italian  troops.  After  a  brief  re- 
sistance, they  entered  the  city ;  and,  in  December,  an  Italian 
parliament  met,  and  declared  Bome  to  be  the  capital  of  Italy. 

At  last  the  dream  of  an  Italian  nationality,  independent  of 
the  foreigner,  which  had  for  centuries  kindled  the  enthusiasm 
of  so  many  noble  and  gifted  men,  had  become  a  reality.  As 
we  look  at  Italy,  as  she  is  to-day,  and  compare  her  with  what 
she  was  in  1849,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Victor  Emman- 
nel,  the  change  seems  one  of  the  most  marvellous  which  this 
age  of  wonders  has  witnessed.  The  results  which  we  see  are 
due  especially  to  three  men.  The  work  of  each  was  essential. 
The  chief  honor  is  unquestionably  to  be  ascribed  to  Cavour, 
who  must  ever  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  statesmen  of  all 
time.  But  it  should  not  be  foi^otten  that  much  was  done  by 
Cario  Alberto  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  he  afterwards 
accomplished.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  that  prince  to  be  sus- 
pected during  his  whole  reign.  He  knew  that  his  perfidy  in 
fighting,  in  Spain,  against  a  cause  with  which  he  had  identified 
himself  at  home,  remained  ever  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  it  took  away  all  his  manhood     He  felt  that  every 
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one  looked  at  bim  with  reproach.  He  remained  to  the  last  a 
Sphinx.  Perhaps  it  will  never  be  known  what  were  his  real 
views.  But  Sardinia  owes  to  him  her  two  admirable  codes-- 
civil  and  criminal ;  the  commencement  of  her  system  of  rail- 
ways and  other  internal  improvements ;  and,  finally,  her  con- 
stitution. Had  it  not  been  for  what  was  done  by  Carlo  Alberto, 
the  work  of  Cavour  would  have  been  far  more  difficult,  and 
perhaps  impossible. 

With  the  names  of  these  two  must  be  also  associated  that  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  unselfish  patriot- 
ism, nothing  could  have  been  accomplished.  On  the  sad  night 
of  Novara,  it  is  said  that  the  young  king  unsheathed  his 
sword,  and  brandished  it  towards  the  camp  of  the  victorious 
Austrians,  and  swore  that  the  cause  of  Italian  independence, 
for  which  his  father  had  just  lost  his  throne,  should  yet 
triumph.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  see  what  was  needed,  and 
with  unswerving  fidelity  he  clung  to  his  purpose.  When  it 
was  demanded  of  him  that  he  should  give  up  the  constitution, 
he  said  he  could  go  into  exile  as  his  father  had  done,  but  he 
never  would  yield  it  voluntarily.  He  had  the  penetration  to 
find  out  the  men  who  were  best  qualified  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
poses; and  the  courage  and  the  constancy  to  sustain  them. 
Never  had  a  king  better  advisers  and  ministers.  Never  had 
ministers  a  king  more  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  in  all 
ways  in  his  power. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  personal  characteristios  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  He  certainly  was  not  fitted  to  shine  in  a 
court  The  conventionalities  of  palace  life  wearied  hioL  But 
his  real  honesty  of  heart,  and  his  rough  and  ready  way,  served 
at  last  to  attach  to  him  even  those  who  politically  were  his  ene- 
mie&  An  anecdote  is  told  by  Dumas,  which  illustrates  bow 
a  man,  so  little  of  a  courtier  as  Garibaldi,  was  made  by  him  to 
feel  that  he  was  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  intinmcy.  Dumas 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  king.  "  Here,"  said  Garibaldi, 
**  this  will  be  your  passport " — and  dashed  off  hurriedly  these 
words:  ^^  Sire  I  recevez  Dumas ;  c^eai  num  amij  ei  le  v6tre.  G. 
Oaribaldi."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  himself  never  ceased 
to  be  attracted  towards  him,  and  always  expressed  feelings  for 
him  of  persona]  friendship. 
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With  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  that  of  the  Pope, 
which  is  announced  as  these  pages  are  passing  through  the 
press,  a  new  era  for  Italy  commences.  What  is  in  store  for 
her?  is  the  work  of  Cavour,  and  Carlo  Alberto,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  to  endure  ?  Is  there  any  danger  that  the  different 
principalities,  which  were  led  to  unite  in  one  nationality  that 
they  might  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  will  now,  when 
all  fear  of  outside  aggression  is  removed,  revive  their  old  jeal- 
ousies, of  centuries  standing,  and  fly  apart  once  more?  We 
think  there  is  not  the  least  danger.  We  believe  that,  under 
the  influence  of  the  new  feeling  of  nationality,  Italy  is  yet  to 
see  in  the  future  her  best  days.  An  Italian  friend,  who  shared 
in  the  struggles  of  his  native  land  for  independence,  says  to  us, 
as  we  write :  *^The  air,  the  soil  of  Italy  are  fruitful  in  mind.  For 
more  than  two  thousand  years  she  has  been  the  home  of  great 
men.  She  will  again  assert  her  eminence  in  the  world."  We 
trust  it  will  be  so.  But  however  long  the  list  of  her  eminent 
men  may  be,  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  services  will 
be  forgotten,  which  have  been  done  in  her  behalf  by  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  first  King  of  Italy. 
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Article  VX—SCHLIEM ANN'S  EXPLORATIONS. 

• 
Mycenae,     By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.     New  York :  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong,  &  Company.     1878.     Crown    8va    Ixviii, 
884  pp. 

Troy  and  its  Reinaim,  By  Da  Henrt  Schliemann.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Welford,  k  Armstrong.  1876.  Crown 
8vo.     Iv,  878  pp. 

Dr.  Henry  Schliemann  spent  the  years  1871-8,  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  and  1876  at  Mycenae,  in  Argolis,  excavating  at 
both  places  in  search  of  something  to  establish   the   historic 
truth  of  the  **  tale  of  Troy  divine."     He  has  published  narra- 
tives of  his  work  in  two  large  and  profusely  illustrated  vol- 
umes, "  Troy  and  its  Remains^  London  and  New  York,  1876," 
a  translation  from  the  German,  which  is  said  by  a  German 
authority  to  be  in  several  points  an  improvement  on  the  orig- 
inal, and  I"  ifyccnae,  London  and  New  York,  1878,"  which  was 
apparently   written  in  English.     Both  narratives  are  in  the 
form  of  reports,  written  on  the  spot  at  short  intervals,  following 
of  course  the  actual  progress  of  the  work,  and  hence  contain- 
ing opinions    subsequently  retracted,   accounts    of   fruitless 
experiments,  and  incidental  details  of  but  temporary  interest. 
This  character  is  much  more  marked  in  the  earlier  book,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  length  of  the  excavation  before  satisfactory 
results  were  reached  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  guide  to  deter- 
mine where  the  digging  should  begin,  and  perhaps,  also,  from 
lack  of  the  practice  both  in  exploring  and  in   book-making 
which  that  experiment  gave.     Certainly  the  book  on  Mycenae 
is  much  easier  and  pleasanter  reading,  which  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  more  definite  and  remarkable  discoveries  recorded 
in  it.     Both  books  furnish  to  the  reader,  who  does  not  care  to 
go  through  the  whole  narrative,  a  comparatively  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  work  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them.     In  the  book  on  Troy,  this  is  given  in  the  Intro- 
duction (pp.  12-65)  by  the  author,  and  in  that  on  Mycenae, 
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in  a  preface  (pp.  v-xl)  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  chapter  x. 
(pp.  333-349).  Bat  we  shoald  hardly  think  any  one  with 
either  book  in  his  hands,  would  lay  it  down  without  going  over 
the  narrative  and  enjoying  the  vivid  story  of  the  enthusiastic 
explorer's  trials  and  triumpha  We  propose  to  state  the  main 
results  of  the  excavations  and  remark  somewhat  upon  the  ques* 
tions  involved.  And  we  may  say  here,  that  the  somewhat 
polemical  tone  of  our  remarks  arises  only  from  the  wish  to  set 
forth  fairly  the  other  side  of  the  question  on  which  Schliemann's 
aathority  seems  to  be  admitted  without  due  consideration. 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  must  of  course  depend  en- 
tirely on  Schliemann's  testimony  for  the  facts,  and  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  of  his  honesty  and  the  genuineness  of  his  discoveries. 
Bat  it  is  clear  to  the  careful  reader  that  he  is  not  always  accu- 
rate in  his  use  of  authorities  or  cautious  in  his  conclusions. 
Many  instances  of  such  want  of  care  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  a  few  others  may  be  mentioned  here,  not  for  the  sake  of 
fault-finding,  but  in  order  to  show  the  need  of  caution  in  read- 
ing the  books.  In  2Voy,  p.  46,  the  reference  to  Von  Hahn's 
pamphlet  gives  the  very  false  impression  that  he  discovered 
nothing  on  the  Bunarbashi  hill  but  what  Schliemann  himself 
describes  there,  whereas  the  remark  quoted  refers  to  another 
part  of  the  hill,  Again,  on  p.  245,  Von  Hahn  is  quoted  as 
accepting  Mr.  Frank  Calvert's  theory,  that  the  remains  on 
Bunarbashi  are  those  of  Gergis,  an  opinion  which  he  distinctly 
refuses  to  accept.  On  p.  91,  and  in  Mycenae,  p.  50,  Schlie- 
mann says  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  lamps,  apparently 
forgetting  that  a  xP^<f^o^  Xv^yoi  is  carried  by  Athene  to  light 
Odysseus  in  the  removal  of  the  arms  (Od.  19 :  84).  The  pas- 
sages from  Homer  referred  to  in  Mycenae^  p.  125,  to  prove 
that  the  Agora  was  round,  have  no  reference  whatever  to  its 
shape,  or,  indeed,  to  any  formal  Agora.  The  act  cited  in  a 
passage  from  Homer,  on  p.  844,  as  establishing  a  nile  of  usage, 
is  evidently  mentioned  by  the  poet  as  a  rare  exception.  It  is  a 
little  amusing,  after  seeing  in  Mycenae,  p.  122,  the  lofty 
scorn  with  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  marks  of  ruts  under 
the  Lion  gate,  as  "  existing  only  in  the  imagination  of  enthu- 
siastic  travelers,  not  in  reality,"  to  read  in  his  lihakcu,  der  Pelo- 
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pannes,  und  Trqja  (1869),  p.  98,  "  In  tbe  huge  stones  of  tbe 
pavement  are  plainly  seen  tbe  marks  of  wbeels." 

The  results  of  the  excavations  in  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  on  the 
plain  of  Troy  were  substahtially  as  follows.  The  earth  of  the 
hill  was  found  to  be  full  down  to  the  bed  rock  of  the  remains 
of  human  habitations.  The  greatest  depth  of  digging  was  from 
forty-six  to  fifty-two  feet,  and  in  the  soil  were  observed  five 
distinct  strata,  each  marked  more  or  less  plainly  by  a  bed  of 
ashes.  In  the  lowest  stratum,  extending  thirteen  to  twenty  feet 
up  from  the  rock,  were  fpund  house  walls  of  stone,  a  vase  of 
pottery,  with  a  number  of  whorls  (balls  of  earthenware,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  upper  half  of  a  common  spinning  top,  with 
a  hole  through  the  center  perpendicularly),  stone  moulds,  and 
millstones.  The  pottery  is  of  red  or  black  ground,  with  in- 
cised figures  fiU^  in  with  white.  Only  one  piece  of  painted 
pottery  was  found  in  this  stratum  and  one  in  the  next  above. 
In  this  next  stratum,  some  ten  feet  thick,  the  stone  work  was 
more  extensive  and  of  higher  style.  There  was  a  great  city 
wall  with  a  double  gate,  which  had  a  paved  street  leading  up 
to  it  from  outside  and  the  foundations  of  a  large  building  close 
to  it  on  the  insida  On  the  right  of  the  gate  as  you  enter 
is  a  broad  high  tower,  of  limestone  blocks,  on  the  wall  Here 
too  was  a  great  abundance  of  pottery  of  all  forms,  both  hand* 
and  wheel  made,  including  the  whorls  above  mentioned,  which 
occur  in  all  except  the  topmost  stratum  and  the  use  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained,  a  quantity  of  stone  axes  and 
arrowheads  as  well  as  copper  weapons  and  implements,  and 
two  skeletons  with  copper  helmets  on  their  heads.  But  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  stratum  were  a  number  of  gold 
and  silver  vases,  personal  ornaments,  helmets  and  weapons,  all 
of  which,  with  two  or  three  large  vessels  of  copper  or  bronze, 
were  found  together  in  one  small  space  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
tained in  a  wooden  chest  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  &ct 
this  whole  stratum  consisted  mainly  of  red  wood-ashes,  and 
another  indication  of  a  great  conflagration  was  seen  in  a  ^*  stra- 
tum of  scoriae  of  melted  lead  and  copper  from  one-fifth  to  one 
and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  extending  nearly  through  the 
whole  hill"  about  the  middle  of  the  layer.  The  next  two 
layers,  ten  and  seven  feet  thick  respectively,  may  be  ptissed 
over  here,  as  containing  nothing  of  importance  to  our  purpose. 
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The  top  layer,  some  six  feet  thick,  contains  bouse  and  city 
walls  of  large  hewn  stones,  some  wHb  and  some  without 
cement,  and  many  fragments  of  sculpture,  notably  a  couple  of 
Doric  triglypbs,  with  the  metope  between  them  filled  by  a  fine 
group  in  high  relief  of  the  sungod  driving  forth  four  horses. 
A  few  articles  of  bronze  and  iron  were  found  here,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  pottery  of  customary  Greek  types.  In  this  top  layer 
there  were  no  specimens  of  what  Schliemann  calls  owl-faced 
terracottas,  which  are  abundantly  figured  in  the  book  from  the 
other  strata.  Eight  Greek  inscriptions  are  given  from  the 
highest  stratum,  and  some  eighteen  articles  (whorls,  vases, 
seals,  &C.)  from  lower  strata  bear  marks  which  are  thought  to 
be  inscriptions,  though  none  of  them,  we  believe,  has  yet  been  * 
deciphered  to  the  satisfaction  of  scholars. 

These  are,  in  outline,  the  facts  reported,  as  to  the  truth  of 
which  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt ;  and  now,  what  is  the  dis- 
coverer s  interpretation  of  them  ?  He  finds  clear  evidence  of 
five  successive  settlements  on  this  hill.  The  earliest  he  holds 
to  have  been  made  by  a  prehistoric  Aryan  race;  the  second  by 
the  people  known  as  Trojans,  in  whose  time  occurred  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  the  city  made  famous  forever  by  the 
Homeric  poems ;  the  third  and  fourth  by  other  Aryan  tribes 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  in  history  or  fiction  ;  the  fifth  by 
the  Greek-speaking  people  who  remained  from  about  700  B.  C. 
to  861  A.  D.  The  Aryan  character  of  the  first  four  periods  he 
infers  from  the  presence  on  the  pottery  in  those  layers  of  cer- 
tain marks  which  are  considered  to  be  primitive  religious  sym- 
bols. That  the  second  stratum  from  the  bottom  was  that  of 
the  famous  Trojan  time,  he  infers  mainly  from  the  massive 
tower,  gate,  and  house  foundations,  from  the  signs  that  the 
whole  city  was  destroyed  by  one  great  conflagration,  and  from 
the  valuable  treasure  found  huddled  together  in  one  spot  as  if 
for  concealment  or  removal  in  hasty  flight.  He  believes  that 
he  has  thus  determined  finally  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ilium, 
and  this  involves  in  his  opinion  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  Trojan  war  and  of  the  historic  character  of  the  Homeric 
poems. 

It  was  seen  at  once  by  all  acquainted  with  such  inquiries  bow 
important  these  discoveries  were,  and  bow  much  these  conclu- 
sions carry  with  them,  if  they  could  only  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
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lisheA  It  was  also  seen  by  some  how  long  the  step  was  from 
the  discoveries  to  the  conclusions.  It  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
generally  admitted  by  this  time  that  the  discoveries  are  of  more 
value  as  a  contribution  to  archaeology  than  in  any  relation  to 
the  historic  value  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.  Their  points  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  to  archaic  remains  found  elsewhere, 
have  been  discussed  by  several  scholars,  and  the  points  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Homeric  poems  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his 
Time  and  Place  of  Horner^  pp.  40-71.  Others  are  pointed 
out  by  the  English  editor  of  TVoy,  in  his  notes  on  pp.  281, 
824,  828,  886.  One  of  the  most  notable  is  the  recognition  in 
the  large  golden  ornament  for  the  head  (Plate  XIX)  of  the 
Homeric  nXBHttf  avaSiffpirf.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Schlie- 
man's  explanation  of  dina?  afxg}iHvnBX\oy  2U[\d.  of  yXavKcaTriiy 
however  he  may  seem  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the 
constantly  recurring  svastika,  and  to  mistake  for  owlheaded 
goddesses  the  rude  attempts  of  the  early  potters  to  mould  imi- 
tations of  the  human  figure,  there  are  many  particulars  as  to 
which  we  are  very  thankful  for  the  light  which  his  discoveries 
throw  upon  Homeric  words  and  usages.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems 
to  show  satisfactorily  that  in  general  the  state  of  society  indi- 
cated in  these  remains  corresponds,  in  the  use  of  the  metals,  of 
pottery,  and  of  other  materials,  with  that  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
We  accept  this  conclusion,  and  are  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  for  the  labor  and  expense  to  which  he  has  put  himself  in 
the  excavations  which  have  yielded  such  results,  but  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  share  his  confident  belief  that  he  has  found 
in  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  the  Ilium  of  Homer.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book,  the  old  controversy  as  to  the  site  of  that 
Hium  has  begun  again  with  great  energy.  There  are  several 
places  in  the  Troad  whose  claims  have  found  defenders,  but  the 
real  contest  is  between  two  only,  this  hill  of  Hissarlik  and  the 
height  of  Balidagh  above  the  town  of  Bunarbashi.  The  former 
was  occupied  during  the  early  historical  time  by  a  town  called 
Hium,  and  claiming  to  be  the  successor  of  the  ancient  city.  In 
those  uncritical  times  naturally  this  claim  was  accepted  probably 
without  question,  and  so  Schliemann  is  within  the  literal  truth 
when  he  says  (p.  41)  that  "  the  whole  course  of  tradition  con- 
firms this  identity.**     But  how  much  that  tradition  is  worth,  in 
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a  critical  view,  is  a  different  question.  What  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  survivors  of  the  ancient  city  (assuming  its 
capture  and  destruction  by  a  Greek  army  to  be  a  historical 
fact)  should  occupy  another  site,  their  old  one  being  desecrated 
and  evidently  abandoned  by  its  gods,  coming  nearer  the  shore 
as  society  became  more  settled  according  to  the  steps  of  the 
progress  described  by  Thucydides  and  Plato,  and  should  speak 
of  their  new  city  still  as  Ilium,  and  that  the  tradition  should 
become  established  that  this  was  the  real  site  of  the  ancient 
world-famous  city?  Thus  we  may  estimate  fairly  the  value  of 
such  a  tradition  when  the  critical  study  of  ancient  records  was 
unknown,  when  those  records  themselves  were  just  beginning 
to  be  made  and  preserved.  The  beginning  of  critical  study  is 
shown  at  once  by  the  rise  of  a  variety  of  opinion&  The  other 
site,  which  now  contests  the  honor,  that  of  Bunarbashi,  was  not 
suggested,  so  far  as  is  known,  until  near  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  but  since  the  publication  of  Le  Chevaliers  book,  many 
eminent  scholars  have  held  that  site  to  be  the  one  that  suits  in 
most  particulars  the  topographical  conditions  of  the  Iliad.  (It 
may  be  remarked  here  in  passing  that  one  who  visits  that  site 
and  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  similarity  of  the  two  as  early  hill-forts,  in  their  relation  to 
their  plains  and  to  the  mountains  behind,  and  in  the  deep  gorge 
which  protects  their  rear.)  That  these  conditions  should  be 
met  is  a  most  important — perhaps  it  may  appear  the  most  im- 
portant— element  in  deciding  the  site  of  Ilium.  The  editor  of 
the  English  edition  of  Troy  speaks  in  the  preface  of  ''  the  sure 
test  of  downright  digging  "  as  having  '^  finally  disposed  of  all 
the  other  suggested  sites.'^  But  surely  Schliemann^s  discoveries, 
remarkable  and  valuable  as  they  were,  proved  nothing  as  to 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  city.  They  seem  to  establish  the  fact 
of  the  occupation  of  the  hill  by  a  succession  of  towns,  and  that 
one  of  these  towns,  having  apparently  more  wealth  and  artistic 
culture  than  any  other  before  or  after  it,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
all  at  once,  but  they  do  not  at  all  connect  this  town  with  the 
Homeric  poema  Let  us  grant  for  the  moment  that  a  war  of  Troy 
did  take  place,  and  that  this  hill  was  its  scene.  Then  if,  as 
Schliemann  admits  (p.  91  and  elsewhere).  Homer  lived  at  least 
two  hundred  years  after  the  war,  let  us  suppose  that  he  mistook 
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the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  buried,  as  it  must  have  been,  if  it  was 
the  city  of  the  second  stratum,  under  five  or  ten  feet  of  ashes 
and  soil,  and  that  he  constructed  his  poem  with  the  idea  that 
Ilium  had  been  at  Bunarbashi — which  of  the  two  sites  is  the  one 
that  deserves  "  that  name  of  immortal  renown  which  fills  the 
heart  of  every  one  with  joy  and  enthusiasm  ?"  (p.  211).  Which  is 
it — the  obscure  town  about  which  fought  a  host  of  half  barbarous 
Greeks  and  Trojans  of  whose  life  and  history  we  know  nothing 
else,  or  the  site  about  which  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  saw  in  imag- 
ination his  heroes  striving — that  has  been  the  real  object  of 
interest  to  men  ever  since  ?  Schliemann's  labors  must  be  said  to 
have  failed  to  attain  the  object  for  which  he  says  he  undeitook 
them  (p.  97),  "  to  prove  that  the  Iliad  is  founded  on  facts,  and 
that  the  great  Greek  nation  must  not  be  deprived  of  this  crown 
of  her  glory."  (For  a  diflferent  motive  expressed  by  him  to 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  see  the  latter's  letter  in  the  Athenasuniy 
1874,  2,  p.  610.)  The  way  to  find  the  Homeric  Ilium  is  to  put 
the  poem  and  the  plain  of  Troy  side  by  side,  with  all  the  infor- 
mation as  to  its  traditions  and  former  features  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  ancient  writers,  and  then,  without  any  such  pre- 
possession in  •favor  of  one  site  as  Schliemann  betrays,  to 
determine  by  careful  comparison,  what  site  the  poet  had  in 
view, — and  that  is  the  Ilium  we  would  make  our  pilgrimage  to, 
even  if  it  is  bare  rock  still.  Schliemann  attempts  to  combine 
the  two  methods :  besides  his  excavations,  he  presents  in  his 
book,  very  inadequately,  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  poem 
in  favor  of  the  Hissarlik  site.  But  the  careful  and  conclusive 
comparison  has  not  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  competent  scholars, 
(see  Stark  in  Jenaer  Literaiurzeitung^  8  November,  1877),  been 
made.  It  will  probably  be  found,  as  the  fierce  controversy 
suggests,  that  no  site  in  the  plain  will  meet  fully  all  the  condi- 
tions implied  in  the  poem.  Any  such  attempt  as  that  of 
Nikolaides  to  map  out  the  battles  of  the  Hiad  and  (fetermine 
every  position  of  each  army  seems  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  For 
the  poet  was  not  a  strategist  or  historian,  as  Schliemann  admits 
(p.  844),  when  he  finds  that  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  city 
there  must  have  been  some  poetic  exaggeration.  Why  not  then 
also,  we  may  ask,  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  armies  back 
and  forward  on  the  same  day,  a  point  which  is  urged  against  the 
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Baoarbashi  site  ?  In  saying  this  we  admit  what  many  earnest 
and  able  students  of  the  Homeric  poems  would  deny,  that  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  a  single  mind  or  even 
from  a  single  age.  There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  many 
extended  passages  in  them  are  additions  of  a  later  date  than 
the  rest  This  view  Schliemann  and  Gladstone  do  not  seem  to 
entertain  for  a  moment  To  them  one  line  or  book  is  of  equal 
age  and  authority  with  another.  They  quote  as  readily  from 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad  or  the  twenty -fourth  of  the  Odyssey 
as  from  any  other.  They  both  seem  lacking  in  the  critical 
sense  on  this  point  They  know  the  poems  well,  but  treat 
them  without  any  historic  perspectiva  But  after  all,  the  old 
question  recurs — the  ghost  that  will  not  be  laid — did  this  Ho- 
meric war  of  Troy  ever  take  place  on  earth  between  men  of 
flesh  and  blood,  or  is  the  story  as  there  told  a  pure  fiction,  per- 
haps the  expansion  under  forms  of  human  experience  of  a 
tradition  that  originally  had  a  very  different  meaning?  We 
are  told  now  that  this  question  is  conclusively  answered  by  the 
discoveries  at  Mycen».    Let  us  then  see  what  they  are. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  condense  into  brief  space  an  ac- 
oouct  of  discoveries  so  rich,  so  strange,  and  so  remarkable,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  them  without  the 
aid  of  the  abundant  illustrations  of  Schliemann's  book.  Still  it 
may  be  possible  to  convey  to  those  who  do  not  see  the  book  some 
general  impression  of  the  nature  of  the  discoveries.  The  exca- 
vations were  mainly  confined  to  the  space  within  the  walls  of 
the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  and  the  interest  is  centered  chiefly 
upon  one  spot  in  that  enclosure,  close  to  the  wall  near  the  south- 
west corner.  Here  was  found  a  circular  wall  nearly  ninety  feet 
in  diameter,  consisting  of  two  concentric  rings  of  upright  slabs, 
with  cross-slabs  laid  upon  them  and  fastened  in  place  by  mor- 
tise joints.  The  upright  slabs  in  both  rings  are  inclined 
towards  the  center  of  the  circle  at  an  angle  of  76°.  They  vary 
in  length  from  four  to  eight  feet  according  to  the  variations  of 
level  in  the  surfiu^e  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  horizontal 
slabs  are  three  feet  long.  Within  the  circle  were  found  several 
single  upright  slabs  of  coarser  stone,  sculptured  in  very  low 
relief,  which  Schliemann  at  once  decided  were  tomb  stones,  and 
in  this  case  his  hasty  guess  seems  to  have  been  right     These 
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slabs  bear,  besides  some  fields  of  spiral  ornament,  several 
spirited  groups  of  men  in  chariots  purauing  animals  or  engaged 
in  conflict  Tbej  are  very  rude  in  execution  and  show  a  child*8 
ignorance  of  anatomy,  but  are  full  of  life  and  motion.  Below 
these  were  apparently  parts  of  other  monuments,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  below  the  present  surface 
found  were  five  tombs  containing  remains  of  fifteen  bodies. 
These  tombs  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock  and  average  about  twenty 
feet  long  and  ten  broad,  though  one  is  twenty-four  by  eighteen 
and  another  only  eleven  by  nine.  The  smallest  depth  of  cutting 
into  the  rock  is  two  feet,  the  greatest  seventeen  feet  Each  of 
these  tombs  except  the  smallest  was  lined  on  all  sides  with  a 
slanting,  artificial  wall,  varying  in  the  several  cases  from  five 
to  nine  feet  high  and  from  two  to  four  feet  thick  at  the  bottom. 
Thus  a  laborious  excavation  is  made  in  hard  rock,  only  to  be 
diminished  in  size  afterwaixls  by  an  inside  wall,  the  purpose  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  see.  The  bodies  in  these  tombs  were  found 
resting  on  layers  of  loose  pebbles,  covered  in  some  cases  with 
breast  plates  and  face  masks  of  gold  and  all  surrounded  with 
ornaments  of  the  same  material.  Above  each  of  the  bodies 
was  a  layer  of  pebbles  like  that  beneath  it,  and  it  was  evident 
by  the  ashes  and  marks  of  fire  and  smoke  that  the  bodies  had 
been  burnt  in  position.  But  the  fire  had  evidently  not  done 
its  work  thoroughly,  for  only  the  flesh  and  garments  were  con- 
sumed. In  one  case  the  mask  and  breast  plate  had  protected 
the  body  so  that  it  still  retained  some  flesh,  though  reduced  by 
pressure  to  a  thickness  of  only  one  inch  to  one  and  one-half 
inches,  and  by  chemical  treatment  it  was  made  durable  enough 
to  bear  removal  to  the  Museum  at  Athena  There  were  three 
bodies  in  each  of  three  tombs,  five  in  the  lai*gest  and  one  in  the 
smallest  They  lay  generally  with  the  feet  to  the  west,  and 
there  was  no  clue  to  the  plan  of  their  grouping  in  the  several 
tombs,  except  that  the  only  three  that  seemed  to  l>e  corpses  of 
women  were  in  a  tomb  by  themselves.  In  the  tomb  where  the 
most  perfectly  preserved  body  was  found,  the  inner  artificial 
wall  reduced  the  width  to  only  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  yet^ 
though  the  space  was  fifteen  feet  long,  the  bodies,  of  large  size 
as  indicated  by  the  bones,  had  been  put  across  the  length  and 
so  forced  into  a  space  too  short  for  a  man  of  middle  size.    Thus 
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the  head  of  the  best  preserved  body  was  forced  into  the  chest 
60  that  its  top  was  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  shoulders.  About 
the  bodies  were  ornaments  of  gold,  amber,  and  other  choice 
materials,  in  great  profusion.  Gladstone  says,  in  his  preface, 
that  the  gross  weight  of  the  precious  metals  found  amounts  to 
about  one  hundred  pounds  troy  weight,  or  to  the  equivalent  of 
five  thousand  English  sovereigns.  It  is  not  worth  while  here 
to  enumerate  all  the  articles,  but  some  of  those  of  chief  interest 
may  be  mentioned.  A  number  of  bronze  swords,  plated  with 
gold  and  with  golden  ornaments  at  the  hilt  and  on  the  sheath, 
were  found  lying  by  the  bodies  of  the  men ;  as  many  as  eleven 
by  one  and  fifteen  by  another.  These  may  perhaps  have  been 
made  for  use,  though  the  gold  plating  makes  it  unlikely,  but 
many  of  the  obgects  were  evidently  unfit  for  any  use  except  as 
faneral  ornaments.  Such  are  the  fillets  or  head  bands  of  thin 
gold,  the  stars  and  flowers  of  gold  leaf,  the  pair  of  scales  of  the 
same,  etc  Over  most  of  this  gold  work,  as  on  the  stones  set 
above  the  tombs,  was  a  profusion  of  carved  or  beaten  ornamen- 
tation, in  which  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  evidence 
of  **  the  passion  of  the  Mycenaean  artist  for  spirals.''  There  are 
hirge  buttons  of  wood,  round  or  diamond-shaped,  with  carved 
surface  on  which  a  gold  plate  has  been  fastened  and  beaten  into 
the  pattern  of  the  carving,  and  a  number  of  animal  fotms  in 
gold,  griffins,  stags,  butterflies,  cuttle-fish,  birds,  lion  cubs, 
apparently  designed  as  ornaments  of  female  dress.  In  one 
tomb  was  a  cow's  head  (or  a  bull's  head,  as  is  asserted  positively 
by  English  critics  on  the  authority  of  farmers)  apparently  of 
solid  silver,  plated  first  with  copper  and  then  with  gold,  having 
horns  of  gold  and  a  golden  rosette,  called  by  Schliemann  a  sun, 
on  the  crest  between  the  horns.  The  head  appears  to  be  six 
and  the  horns  nine  inches  long.  Among  these  specimens  of 
primitive  art  are  found  half  a  dozen  intaglios  in  gold  which 
seem  to  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  As  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  (January,  1878)  says,  they  show  the  decline 
rather  than  the  infancy  of  art  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
which  represent  scenes  of  war  or  hunting  (pp.  174,  228).  The 
largest  ring  (p.  864),  representing  some  ceremony  which  faintly 
resembles  one  of  the  reliefs  on  the  Xanthus  monument,  seems 
possibly  more  ancient.     The  pottery,  which  figures  so  largely 
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in  the  discoveries  at  Troy,  is  much  less  prominent  in  this  book. 
The  whorls  found  at  Mycenae  in  large  numbers  are  said  to  be 
all  of  blue  stone  and  without  device.  The  specimens  of  vases 
figured  are  not  wholly  diflTerent  from  those  at  Troy,  but  much 
more  skilfully  ornamented  with  painted  geometrical  patterns 
and  figures  of  men  and  animala  The  vase  on  p.  133  is  espec- 
ially noticeable.  It  may  be  observed  that,  with  only  two  or 
three  exceptions,  all  the  lines  of  figures  and  movements  of  action 
are  represented  as  going  from  left  to  right  There  is  no  trace 
of  written  characters  mentioned,  on  stone,  earthen  ware,  or  metal. 
The  Qiuirterly  Beuiewer  above  referred  to  assigns  these  remains, 
on  archaeological  grounds  partly,  to  a  time  between  the  14th 
and  the  11th  century  before  Christ,  and  those  at  Troy  to  some 
much  earlier  period  or  to  a  lower  stage  of  civilization. 

Schliemann's  interpretation  of  these  discoveries  is  that  the 
cinsle  of  slabs  was  the  bench  of  the  Agora  of  Mycenae,  and  the 
tombs  those  of  Agamemnon  and  his  party  slain  by  Klytaem- 
nestra  and  jEgisthus.  The  support  for  the  first  of  these  views 
is  found  in  passages  in  Homer  (II.  18:  604),  Sophokles  (O.  T. 
161),  Euripides  (Or.  919),  and  Thucydides  (IIL  74),  which  speak 
of  the  ancient  Agora  as  a  circular  enclosura  This  opinion  was 
first  suggested,  it  appears,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  and  is  accepted 
by  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  of  the  British 
Museum,  This  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  which  any 
trace  of  such  a  circular  Agora  has  been  found  in  a  Greek  city. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  passages  cited  by  Schliemann  to  show 
that  the  Agora  of  Mycenae  was  within  the  walls  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, nor  is  there  any  indication  from  historic  times  that  the 
Agora  anywhere  was  so  situated.  In  support  of  the  other 
opinion,  that  these  are  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his  fol- 
lowers,  Schliemann  relies  on  the  Homeric  account  of  the 
killing  of  the  king,  the  passage  in  Pausanias  (IL  16,  6)  which 
states  that  the  tombs  of  the  party  were  within  the  Acropolis, 
and  certain  passages  in  ^schylus  and  £uripides  describing  the 
burial  as  having  occurred  under  cinmmstances  of  ignominy. 
This  point  is  of  course  the  one  of  chief  interest,  apart  from  the 
archaeological  value  of  the  articles  found  in  the  tombs.  No 
one  would  care  much  whether  this  circular  wall  of  stone  en- 
closed an  Agora  or  an  ancient  prytaneum,  or  was  merely  a 
protection  for  the  tombs  within  it     But  as  to  the  question 
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whether  one  of  these  is  the  tomb  and  has  yielded  up  the  body 
of  Agamemnon,  King  of  men,  there  must  be  a  lively  interest 
in  the  minds  of  educated  people.  The  argument  to  prove  this 
must  rest  mainly  on  such  passages  as  those  just  mentioned,  and 
therefore  the  first  question  is  as  to  the  value  of  that  testimony. 
It  ought  to  be  fully  recognized,  in  trying  to  form  an  opinion  on 
this  subject,  of  what  sort  the  evidence  is  for  the  existence  of 
Agamemnon  and  the  occurrence  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is 
supposed  by  those  who  carry  Greek  chronology  so  far  back, 
that  the  war  of  Troy  took  place  about  1200  B.  U  The  foun- 
dation for  this  date  is  nothing  but  certain  genealogies,  which 
ascend,  through  the  names  of  persons  for  whose  existence  there 
is  no  scrap  of  other  evidence,  to  a  god,  the  founder  of  the 
family.  The  earliest  literary  record  of  the  war  is  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  are  of  wholly  unknown  date  and  authorship. 
Probable  arguments  put  their  date  at  about  860  B.  C,  more 
than  three  centuries  after  the  assumed  date  of  the  war,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  by  which  it  can  be  fixed,  and  the  varieties 
of  opinion  in  ancient  times  covered  a  range  of  about  four  hundred 
years.  The  earliest  author  known  to  have  mentioned  the  name 
of  Homer  is  Theagenes  of  Rhegium,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  Kambyses,  550-625  B.  C.  His  work  is  mentioned 
bj  Eusebius  (Praep.  Ev.  x.  11)  and  others.  Thus  shadowy 
is  the  form  which  is  presented  as  a  chief  witness  for  the  real 
existence  of  Agamemnon.  The  accounts  in  diCFerent  parts  of 
the  Odyssey  itself  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  Agamemnon's 
death  are  irreconcilable  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  those 
of  the  tragic  poets.  (See  Saturday  Review,  Jan.  19,  p.  84.)  The 
evidence  of  these  poets  of  the  fifth  century  seems  to  be  of 
precisely  the  same  value  as  that  of  Shakespeare  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  King  Lear.  Dr.  Schliemann  might  as 
well  compare  the  different  versions  of  that  story  in  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser  as  those  of  Agamemnon's  burial  in  Sophokles  and 
Euripides.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  tombs  within  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  is  his  main  reliance. 
But  Pausanias  was  a  traveler  who  noted  down  the  traditions 
and  sights  of  every  place  that  he  visited,  and  his  book  is  simply 
a  record  of  what  was  shown  and  told  to  sightseers  in  the 
cities  of  Greece  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Schliemann 
admits  (p.  102)  that  Pausanias  could  not  have  seen  the  tombs  or 
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even  the  tombstones  that  are  now  unearthed,  for  they  were  cov- 
ered by  some  thirteen  feet  of  dibrisj  and  maintains  that  the 
knowledge  of  their  location  must  have  been  retained  by  tradition 
for  perhaps  thirteen  centuries.  But  how  can  we  know  that  this 
tradition  did  not  date  rather  from  the  time  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  or  from  that  of  the  tragic  poets,  which  coincides  nearly 
with  that  of  the  destruction  of  Mycenae  ?  A  fact  which  favors 
the  latter  supposition  is  that  the  Homeric  poems  know  nothing 
of  the  refusal  to  ^gisthus  and  Klytsemnestra  of  honorable 
burial  (Od.  8:  256-60,  809  1),  which  Pausanias  implies  as  part 
of  the  tradition  in  his  day.  How  do  we  know  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  Agamemnon's  burial  there  did  not  arise  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  existence  of  these  ancient  tombstones,  of  the  real 
origin  of  which  there  was  no  record  ?  We  know  that  such  mon- 
uments, existing  among  a  people  who  have  no  records  of  the 
past,  are  often  fruitful  of  such  traditions.  If  we  are  to  accept 
Pausanias's  statement  of  the  local  tradition  in  this  case,  whj 
should  we  not  also  when  he  speaks  of  the  spot  near  Thebes 
where  Amphiaraus  was  swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  or  of  the 
heroum  of  Kekrops  at  Haliartus  ?  Schliemann  says  (p.  101) : 
"  We  now  know  with  certainty  that  Kekrops  is  nothing  else 
than  Kacyapa,  who  was  a  sun-god."  But  is  not  the  evidence  for 
his  existence  and  reign  at  Athens  every  bit  as  good  as  that  for  a 
historical  Agamemnon?  The  excavations  at  Mycene  prove 
the  existence  there  of  a  wealthy,  probably  royal,  family  in 
remote  antiquity.  A  king  of  that  family  may  have  been  named 
Agamemnon,  and  may  have  conquered  a  city  Ilium,  but  we 
have  no  trace  of  historic  evidence  of  either  person  or  war, 
nothing  but  poetical  narrative  of  unknown  date  and  late  tradi- 
tion. As  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  s&ya^  this  supposed 
Agamemnon  is  not  the  Agamemnon  of  Homer,  but,  if  we 
assume  his  existence,  is  related  to  him  as  the  Charles  the  Great 
of  history  is  to  the  Charlemagne  of  romance. 

But  here  are  the  tombs  and  bodies  with  their  wealth  of  orna- 
ment to  be  explained  ;  how  can  we  account  for  them  ?  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  Preface,  suggests  a  theory  to  reconcile  the 
various  conflicting  features  of  this  discovery.  He  supposes 
that  the  bodies  are  those  of  Agamemnon  and  his  party ;  that 
the  murderers,  from  reasons  of  policy,  felt  obliged  to  give 
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them  burial,  but  gratified  their  hate  by  the  insult  of  crowding 
the  bodies  into  so  narrow  a  space,  which  might  safely  be  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  people ;  that  in  a  chamber  of 
rock,  deep  below  the  surface,  decomposition  was  comparatively 
slow ;  and  that  Orestes,  on  his  return  and  triumph,  opened  the 
tombs,  burnt  the  bodies  as  well  as  at  such  a  depth  was  possi- 
ble, covered  them  with  the  profuse  ornaments  found  with 
them,  and  marked  the  tombs  with  the  sculptured  stones.  Mr.. 
Gladstone  advances  this  theory  only  as  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
and  explain  the  strange  facts,  and  without  any  excess  of  con- 
fidence. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  tomb  to  which  this 
theory,  so  far  as  the  crowding  of  the  bodies  is  concerned, 
applies,  is  hardly  to  be  ranked  apart  from  the  others  except  by 
the  better  preservation  of  one  of  the  bodies.  It  is  called  the 
first  tomb  only  from  the  order  of  discovery.  Another  theory 
is  put  forth  by  the  able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  already 
referred  to.  It  i^  that  these  bodies  (it  being  left  undecided 
whose  they  were)  ^ere  originally  embalmed  and  deposited 
with  these  treasures  in  the  so-called  "  Treasuries"  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  town  of  Mycenae ;  that  when  the 
Dorian  invasion  occurred  or  on  some  other  occasion  of  immi- 
nent danger,  the  people  removed  bodies  and  treasures  together 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety  within  the  Acropolis ;  that  there 
they  buried  them  deep  in  the  rock-tombs  and  burned  the 
bodies  on  hastily  built  pyres  at  the  bottom  of  the  tombs,  this 
being  perhaps  a  recent  custom  of  burial  which  had  supplanted 
the  old  embalming;  that  in  after  years,  when  the  danger  was 
past,  the  tombstones  and  enclosing  wall  were  erected.  This 
theory  has  the  advantage  of  accounting  for  the  empty  condi- 
tion of  the  '^  Treasuries"  and  for  the  apparent  combination  of 
the  two  methods  of  burial,  since  the  masks  on  the  faces  seem 
to  belong  to  the  Egyptian  system  of  embalming.  It  accounts 
ako  more  reasonably  for  the  number  of  bodies  buried  appar- 
ently at  once  and  at  about  the  same  depth.  Both  theories 
leave  a  difficulty  as  to  the  immense  labor  involved  in  cutting 
such  tombs  in  the  solid  rock,  which  seems  to  conflict  with  the 
theory  of  hasty  or  insulting  burial.  There  is  certainly  noth- 
ing Homeric  whatever  in  the  method  of  burial  seen  in  these 
tombs  at  Mycense. 
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AraicLE  VII.— NOTICES  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

Fbibdrich's  History  of  the  Vatican  Council.* — We  are  not 
aarprised  to  see  the  announcement  that  this  book  has  been  placed 
on  the  Index  Mepurgatorius  at  Rome.  The  work  is  to  consist  of 
two  volumes,  the  first  of  which,  now  before  us,  unfolds  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  Papal  System  within  the  last  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  and  more  particularly  within  the  present 
century.  The  second  volume,  which  is  to  treat  of  the  Council 
itself,  the  author  hopes  to  publish  within  a  year.  Should  his  pur- 
pose fail  of  accomplishment,  this  first  volume  is  of  very  great 
value  as  showing  how  modem  Romanism  has  come  to  be  what  it 
is,  how  the  Council  came  into  being,  and  how  its  conclusions  had 
been  made  inevitable  long  before  its  assembling.  In  a  very 
important  sense  the  real  history  of  the  Council  is  written  in  this 
volume  ;  for  there  remained  to  be  accomplished  in  1870  only  the 
formal  enacting  of  that  which  had  been  humanly  foreordained, 
and  made  as  certain  as  that  ^*  moral  person,"  the  Church  of  Rome, 
could  make  it  by  the  manifold  and  mighty  appliances  at  its  com- 
mand. 

Prof.  Priedrich,  a  member  of  the  theological  Paculty  at  Munich, 
was  in  attendance  upon  the  Council  as  theologian  advising  Cardi- 
nal Hohenlohe.  He  speaks  as  the  only  one  of  the  many  hundred 
sustaining  official  relations  to  the  Council  who  has  not  bowed  to 
its  decree.  Por  him  as  a  theoldgian,  he  says,  ^^  Papal  infallibility 
has  absolutely  no  existence.'*  He  would  not  rob  a  poor  soul  to 
which  faith  in  this  doctrine  has  become  needful  for  a  hope  of  salva- 
tion, of  any  strength  that  may  come  in  thisway.  It  would  be  idle 
to  attempt  any  impression  upon  the  spiritual  impotence  of  the  Cath- 
olic masses.  As  for  the  leaders  of  Ultramontanism  every  consider- 
ation of  intellectual  and  moral  self-respect  remonstrates  against 
his  taking  a  polemic  attitude  toward  them.  Moreover  in  such  a 
ease  he  regards  objective  history  as  the  best  and  most  conclusive 
polemics.  As  pupil,  friend,  colleague  of  D5llinger  his  training  in 
church  history  has  been  of  the  best ;  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand, public  and  private,  printed,  written,  and  oral,  have  been 

*  Geschichte  du  VaUkoMichen  KimsiiB.  Von  J.  Fbisduoh.  L  (pp.  xli,  840.) 
Bonn.     1877. 
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the  most  ample.  He  has  no  motive  to  suppress  facts  that  are  to 
the  discredit  of  UltramontanisiUy  and  exhibits  rare  power  in  stat- 
ug  and  arranging  such  as  are  pertinent.  Of  course  bis  book 
IB  not  a  dispassionate  one ;  his  learned  and*  eloquent  pages  bum 
with  abhorrence  of  Jesuitism,  in  itself  and  in  its  fruits. 

He  discusses  in  order,  in  four  books,  the  developments  of  Ultra- 
montanism  in  France, — in  Germany  and  Switzerland,— ^the  means 
employed,  chiefly  within  the  Pontificate  and  under  the  fanatical 
guidance  of  Pius  IX«  for  the  decreeing  of  what  had  been  already 
assumed  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, — and  the  outward  steps 
taken  with  reference  to  the  convening  of  the  Council. 

The  long  struggle  with  the  more  independent  spirit  of  Oalliean- 
ism  in  France,  brought  at  length  rapidly  and  decisively  to  the 
dopired  issue  by  agencies  like  those  of  DeMaistre  and  Yeuillot,  is 
fully  described.  The  no  less  determined  contest  in  Germany  with 
theological  culture,  and  learning,  and  independence,  with  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  is  exhibited  in  its  successive  phases.  The 
willing,  wilful,  superstitious,  and  persistent  agency  of  Pius  IX, 
himself  is  set  forth  in  all  the  lights  that  can  be  thrown  upon  it ; 
and  also  the  extraordinary  advantage  given  him  by  the  length 
of  his  Pontificate,  from  which  it  resulted,  that  three-fourths 
(more  or  less)  of  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who  were  to  formulate 
his  will  were  themselves  creatures  of  his  appointment  and  under 
his  absolute  control.  The  picture  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
Council  is  completed,  when  it  is  shown  us,  how  circumstances  and 
incidents  were  manipulated,  and  unfortunate  intrusions  with  far- 
reaching  sagacity  and  obstinate  determination  guarded  against. 

Aside  from  its  historical  significance  we  know  no  volume  that 
more  faithfully  exposes,  and  at  the  hands  of  one  who  knows,  what 
modem  Romanism  is,. and  what  it  worships.  In  1866  the  Pope 
publicly  used  of  himself  the  words  of  Christ,  ^^  I  am  the  way,  and 
the  truth,  and  the  life."  In  the  same  year  Cardinal  Donnet  de- 
scribed him  as  ^^  the  living  incarnation  of  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ"  In  the  same  year,  Yeuillot  wrote,  "  Jesus  Christ  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  all  things,  has  his  seat  in  the  Pope,  not  merely 
because  he  is  Pontiff,  but  also  because  he  is  King  of  Kings." 
*•  All  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  are  divine,  immutable,  eternal."  He 
so  connects  the  Pope  with  Christ  that  he  addresses  them  together 
with  the  words,  "  I  believe  in  thee,  I  worship  thee  I"  He  writes, 
"The  Pope  is  Jesus  Christ  himself;  every  right  becomes  extinct 
in  the  presence  of  his."    Probably  no  one  man  under  the  Pope 
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did  more  than  this  Pius-worshipper,  to  determine  the  issues  of  the 
Council  which  assembled  three  years  later. 

Rome  has  great  power,  as  Profl  Friedrich  shows,  in  falnfying 
ancient  documents,  and  manipulating  catechisms  and  theological 
treatises  that  have  long  been  standards  within  the  Church. 
Modern  history  is  not  all  in  her  keeping  and  under  her  control 
One  great'  service  which  the  Old  Catholics,  like  Profs.  Friedrich, 
Yon  Schulte,  Michelis  and  others,  are  rendering  the  truth,  is  that 
of  gathering  out  from  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Church,  and 
bringing  into  living  connection  with  recent  and  passing  events, 
that  which  if  Rome  had  its  way  would  so  soon  be  denied  or  ex- 
punged. Rome's  war  was  years  ago  avowed  to  be  with  Galli- 
canism,  Revolution,  and  Protestantism.  The  first  exists  only  in 
history.     With  the  other  two  its  struggle  is  still  going  on. 

Pbofbssob  Bow  en's  Modbbn  Philosophy*  is  by  no  means 
his  first  contribution  to  our  philosophical  literature.  Not  a  few 
remember  with  gratitude  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from 
the  able  criticisms  upon  Kant,  Fichte,  and  others  which  he 
published  many  years  ago,  and  which  when  collected  in  a  volume 
under  the  title  of  Boweh*s  Essays  were  to  many  the  most  readily 
accessible  and  most  intelligible  statements  and  criticisms  in  re- 
spect to  the  German  Philosophers  and  the  German  Philosophy — 
then  much  talked  of  but  little  understood.  His  able  LoweU  Lecr 
tureSy  and  his  very  acute  and  comprehensive  TrecUise  upon  Logic, 
were  each  in  their  turn  valuable  additions  to  our  somewhat 
scanty  stock  of  first-class  treatises.  His  Modem  Philo$ophy, 
however,  surpasses  his  previous  writings  in  interest  and  import- 
ance. It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  history  but  rather  a 
sufficiently  ample  account  and  a  reasonably  detailed  criticism  of 
the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  more  significant  of  the  continental 
writers  between  Descartes  and  Hartmann.  Those  more  familiarly 
known  to  English  readers,  as  Locke,  Reid,  and  Hamilton,  are  left 
without  a  notice.  The  author  writes  to  meet  a  definite  aim  and 
with  a  wise  adaptation  to  its  realization.  His  aim  is  to  state  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  system  taught  by  each  of  the  leading 
writers  referred  to,  so  far  as  they  are  interesting  to  a  modem 
thinker,  and  to  criticise  their  opinions  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
modern  ethics,  politics,  and  theology ;  in  short  to  write  a  quasi 

^Modern  PhUoBophy;  from  DescarteB  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.  By 
Fbakcis  BowBM,  A.M.,  Alford  ProfeeBor  of  Natural  Beligion  and  Moral  PhUoe- 
ophy  in  Harvard  College.    New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  A  Co.    1877. 
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popular  though  not  an  unlearned  exposition  of  the  movements  and 
resnlts  of  modem  speculative  thinking.  First  of  all  he  aims  to 
he  cleflr  and  exact.  Next  he  does  not  spare  illustrations  or 
examples.  He  is  also  boldly  and  unsparingly  critical.  He  scru- 
tinizes with  the  utmost  freedom  and  ftilness  the  opinions  which 
he  does  not  accept,  and  expresses  his  hearty  and  oatspoken  dis- 
sent whenever  he  thinks  there  is  occasion.  These  features  impart 
to  the  treatise  a  spirit  and  life  not  discoverable  in  the  majority  of 
philosophical  ti'eatises  and  histories  of  philosophy.  Some  readers  of 
a  severer  temperament  may  think  that  the  author's  outspoken  and 
even  homespun  utterances  do  not  always  comport  with  the  calm 
dignity  and  the  even-handed  candor  which  become  a  philosophical 
cntic.  The  majority  of  readers,  we  are  confident,  will  be  slow  to 
regard  this  feature  as  a  fault.  Many  will  consider  it  a  positive 
merit,  forasmuch  as  it  takes  the  work  out  of  the  rank  of  bloodless 
and  ghost-like  spectres  and  lifts  it  into  the  company  of  living  and 
breathing  men.  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  desire 'to 
be  intelligible  and  pithy  does  not  how  and  then  lead  the  critic  to 
read  the  meaning  of  his  author  through  his  own  colored  spectacles, 
and  hence  to  judge  of  his  opinions  with  excessive  severity  or 
contempt,  simply  because  he  does  not  interpret  his  writer  by  the 
writer's  own  definitions  or  does  not  translate  his  thoughts  with 
a  strict  reference  to  his  own  nomenclature.  Every  writer  whose 
speculations  deserve  to  be  noticed  at  all,  may  claim  the  liberty 
to  furnish  and  define  his  own  conceptions  and  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  his  own  terminology.  If  his  critics  cannot  under- 
stand him  they  are  at  liberty  to  say  so.  If  they  understand  his 
positions  but  do  not  assent  to  them,  they  ought  to  give  their 
reasons  for  dissent.  Every  writer  who  fails  in  the  courage  or  topic 
of  his  own  fundamental  principles  is  certainly  open  to  criticism. 
But  if  he  is  true  to  his  own  definitions  and  axioms,  his  logical 
consistency  deserves  always  to  be  respected,  even  when  it  leads 
him  to  the  most  offensive  extremes  in  inference  or  conclusion, 
and  perhaps  the  more  whenever  this  adherence  is  rigid  and  con- 
sistent. We  feel  no  objection  to  the  application  of  the  reductis 
ad  cAsurdum^  whether  this  argument  rests  upon  the  practical  or 
speculative  absurdity  of  the  conclusions  to  which  either  definitions 
or  premises  conduct  the  logical  reasoner.  But  we  would  accord  to 
every  philosophical  writer  the  largest  liberty  in  making  himself 
either  unintelligible  or  paradoxical  which  he  may  choose  to  exer- 
cise. We  are  not  certain  that  Professor  Bo  wen  always  does  this, 
VOL.  I.  19 
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but  we  are  always  sure  thi^t  he  designs  to  be  just  and  truthful. 
We  are  equally  confident  that  his  long,  laborious  and  most  use- 
ful life  has  been  spent  in  a  search  after  philosophic  trntlk  We 
did  not  need  to  be  assured  that  his  continued  and  patient  re- 
searches have  strengthened  his  faith  in  ^^  the  being  of  one  personal 
God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  of  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  ^  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily;  " 

Professob  Shields'  Final  Pbilosopht  *  is  most  attractive 
in  its  paper,  (ype  and  binding.  The  subject  matter  also  is  most 
momentous.  No  theme  at  present  occupies  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  minds  more  absorbingly  than  the  hannony  which  has 
so  long  been  waited  and  longed  for  between  Science  and  Religion. 
When  this  harmony  shall  have  been  established  on  grounds  that 
are  truly  rational,  in  every  point  where  a  conflict  has  existed, 
then  the  final  philosophy  will  be  perfected.  The  writer  of  this 
volume  has  with  unsparing  pains  and  minute  analysis  recorded 
the  history  of  the  conflict  between  these  two  forces  from  the  Pre- 
Christian  centuries  to  the  present  time,  under  the  following  divis- 
ions or  titles,  viz :  Early  conflicts  and  alliances  between  Science 
and  Religion ;  Modem  Antagonism  between  Science  and  Religion ; 
Modem  Indifferentism,  Modem  Eclecticism,  and  Modem  Scepti- 
cism— between  the  same.  This  historical  survey  constitutes  the 
first  and  somewhat  larger  half  of  the  volume.  The  second  Part 
essays  the  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  harmony  of  Science  and 
Religion,  under  the  following  titles :  The  Umpirage  of  Philosophy 
between  Science  and  Religion ;  the  Positive  Philosophy,  or  The- 
ory of  Nescience  as  ignoring  Revelation ;  The  Absolute  Philos- 
ophy, or  Theory  of  Onmiscience  as  superseding  Revelation ;  The 
Final  Philosophy,  or  Theory  of  Perfectible  Science  as  concurring 
with  Revelation ;  Philosophia  Ultima ;  Project  of  the  Perfected 
Sciences  and  Arts. 

The  historical  portion  of  this  work  gives  abundant  evidence  of 
careful  and  painstaking  reading,  which  has  suffered  few  or  any 
writers  to  escape  examination  or  notice.  It  is  unfortunate  how- 
ever that  the  extent  of  this  reading  has  excluded  the  possibility 
of  any  extended  statement  of  the  contents  even  of  the  more  im- 

*  The  Final  PhUomphy^  or  System  of  Perfectible  Knowledge  issuing  from  the 
Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Ghablbs  Woodbuiv  Shoelds,  D.D..  Pro* 
feasor  in  Princeton  College,  Member  of  the  American  Phlloeophical  Society. 
New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  k  Co.     1S77. 
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porlant  workH,  and  has  in  a  sense  compelled  the  author  to  dispose 
of  the  great  and  the  small,  the  significant  and  the  insignificant  of 
writers  and  opinions,  both  by  giving  a  sentence  or  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence to  each.  While  we  are  amazed  at  the  sweep  of  his  researches, 
and  are  literally  dazed  at  the  rapid  procession  of  great  writere  who 
pass  in  review  before  our  eyes,  we  miss  and  long  for  the  order  and 
perspective  which  a  more  critical  and  judicial  treatment  would 
have  achieved.  The  delineations  are  often  felicitous,  the  charac- 
terizations are  usually  striking,  the  contrasts  are  frequently  effec- 
tive, but  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  brilliant  chapters,  the  reader 
finds  himself  moved  with  a  fresh  impression  of  admiration,  amount- 
ing almost  to  wonder  at  the  learning  of  the  student  and  the  skill 
of  the  writer,  rather  than  instructed  and  crowned  by  his  reason- 
ings or  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead.  There  is  no  fault  in 
the  choice  or  use  of  words.  The  language  is  select  and  the  style 
is  finished.  Every  word  has  been  darefuUy  weighed  and  every 
sentence  has  been  laboriously  finished.  Indeed  occasional  repose 
from  a  somewhat  strained  and  artificial  movement  would  now  and 
then  be  welcomed  as  a  relief,  and  the  eloquence  and  beauty  which 
are  unquestioned  would  be  more  attractive  were  they  wrought  upon 
a  soberer  ground  of  direct  and  simple  speech.  The  philosophical 
views  of  the  writer  are  such  as  in  the  main  we  accept,  when  we 
are  certain  we  understand  him,  and  we  never  fail  to  understand 
him,  except  as  he  obscures  his  meaning  by  rhetorical  draperies  or 
amplifications.  The  distinction  which  he  makes  between  Philos- 
ophy as  related  to  Science  and  Theology,  is  important  and  true, 
though  by  no  means  original.  But  we  could  wish  that  he  had 
defined  his  conceptions  of  the  two  more  sharply  than  be  has  ven- 
tured to  do,  and  had  shown  in  greater  detail,  and  with  a  more 
exact  precision  why  and  how  far  Philosophy  enters  into  both. 
His  criticisms  of  the  leading  Irreligious  Philosophies  of  modern 
times,  are  always  able.  We  wish  only  they  were  more  exact, 
pointed,  and  compact.  To  his  view  of  the  Final  Philosophy  which 
is  to  adjust  the  conflict  between  Science  and  Revelation,  and  to 
his  project  of  the  Perfected  Sciences  and  Arts,  we  must  take  excep- 
tion that  each  is  set  forth  as  a  pium  desiderium^  which  floats  before 
a  man  of  an  elevated  imagination  rather  than  as  a  definite  intellec- 
tual ideal — to  the  realization  of  which  in  all  its*  parts  definite 
means  may  be  devised.  Our  fear  is  that  some  of  the  depths  to 
which  we  have  adverted  may  obscure  the  many  excellences  with 
which  this  heavily  stored  volume  is  enriched.     It  is  certainly  a 
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volume  which  very  few  men  in  this  country  could  have  prepared. 
The  learning  and  taste  on  the  one  hand  and  the  independence  and 
justice  on  the  other  which  are  exemplified  on  every  page  merit 
the  highest  praise. 

Professor  Kent  on  Thbism.* — Professor  Kent's  admirable  vol- 
ume on  the  Philosophy  of  History — the  first  volume  of  a  mori' 
extended  work — has  prepared  many  readers  to  welcome  a  discus- 
sion from  his  pen  on  the  fundamental  truth  of  religion.  Nor  will 
the  expectations  of  any  considerate  reader  be  disappointed,  who 
takes  in  hand  this  coUecton  of  lectures,  a  special  edition  of  which 
Scribner  &  Co.  have  imported  into  this  country.  A  calm,  philo- 
sophical tone,  a  religious  earnestness,  which,  however,  is  not  suf- 
fered to  usurp  the  function  of  argument,  clearness  of  statement, 
closeness  of  reasoning,  and  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  cur- 
rent objections  to  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion,  are  among 
the  undeniable  merits  of  the  work  before  us.  In  the  sixth  chapter, 
Professor  Kent  directly  considers  the  principle  of  causality: 
"  Whatever  has  begun  to  be,  must  have  had  an  antecedent,  or 
ground,  or  cause  which  accounts  for  it."  So  much  can  be  said  on 
any  theory  of  the  nature  of  causation.  That  cause  must  be  suffi- 
cient, as  well  as  efficient,  "  however  vague  may  be  our  knowl- 
edge of  efficiency  or  sufficiency.  Every  new  existence,  every 
event,  must  have  had  a  cause.  But  is  the  universe  a  begun  exis^ 
ence  ?  This  is  the  question*.  The  progress  of  science  is  constantly 
showing  that  everything  that  presents  itself  to  the  senses  had  a 
beginning.  The  universe,  all  must  admit,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an 
effect.  Experience  shows  nothing  which  can  be  called  even  appar- 
ently immutable.  Secondly,  if  matter  were  to  be  held  to  be 
eternal,  still,  Eternal  Intelligence  is  required  to  account  for  the 
order  of  the  world.  The  millions  of  atoms  did  not  take  counsel 
together.  There  was  a  presiding  Mind.  We  must  assume,  then, 
an  Eternal  Mind ;  and  the  law  of  parsimony  of  causes  forbids  the 
belief  in  any  other  eternal  being,  unless  we  are  driven  to  such  a 
belief.  Thirdly,  any  plausible  conception  of  matter  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  that  is  an  event,  or  an  effect.  The  exact 
quality  of  each  molecule,  as  Sir  John  Herschell  has  said,  gives  to 
it  the  character  of  a  manufactured  article,  and  precludes  the  idea 
that  it  is  eternal  and  self-existent.     Some  of  the  ablest  Physicists 

•  *  ThMsm:  being  the  Baird  Lectwe  for  1876.  Bj  Robbbt  Kent,  D.D.,  LLD.. 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Blackwood  ft  Sor.8. 
Edinburgh.     Scribner  k  Co..  New  York.     1877. 
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held  that  a  perfectly  scientific  proof  has  been  found  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  universe  had  a  "beginning  in  time. 

The  foregoing  meagre  sketch  of  a  portion  of  one  chapter  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  style  of  argument  which  is  pursued  in 
this  excellent  treatise. 

Faith  and  Philosophy:  Prop.  H.  B.  Smith's  Discoubsss 
AND  Essays.* — We  take  up  this  volume  with  a  renewed  sense  of 
the  loss  which  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  good  letters  and 
religion  everywhere,  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Henry  B. 
Soiith.  Of  the  pei-sonal  bereavement  which  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  a  near  acquaintance  with  him  have  experienced,  we 
cannot  here  speak.  His  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Prentiss,  in  the 
admirable  Introduction  to  the  work  before  us,  has  presented  in  a 
few  felicitous  touches,  a  satisfactory  sketch  of  the  character  of 
this  gifted,  laborious,  acute,  accomplished,  genial  scholar,  in 
whom  learning  and  religion  met  in  a  happy  alliance.  After  tak- 
ing the  usual  collegiate  and  theological  course  in  this  country, 
Professor  Smith  spent  several  years  in  Germany,  in  the  study  of 
Philosophy  and  Theology.  He  was  a  Pastor  for  a  short  time, 
then  Professor  of  Metaphysics  at  Amherst,  and  in  1850  accepted 
the  chair  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
from  which  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Dogmatic  Theology.  Eminent  as  a  general  scholar,  with  a  catholic 
literary  taste  which  led  to  his  making  generous  acquisitions  in  vari- 
ous directions,  his  power  was  chiefly  exerted  in  the  departments  of 
Philosophy  and  Philosophical  Theology,  and  in  Church  History, 
in  which  he  was  equally  able  and  equally  distinguished.  This 
noble  volume,  which  is  packed  full  of  instructive  and  inspiring 
thought,  is  a  most  appropriate  monument  to  the  talents  and 
moral  worth  of  its  author.  It  shows  how  he  was  at  once  con- 
servative and  liberal-minded,  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  past, 
which  moved  him  to  stand,  when  he  could,  in  the  old  paths, 
but  with  an  open  eye  towards  the  future,  and  a  hospitable  feel- 
ing with  reference  to  new  ideas  and  new  discoveries. 

The  papers  in  this  volume  bear  the  following  titles :  The  Rela- 
tions of  Faith  and  Philosophy ;  Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Science 
of  Church  History ;  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  and 
America  in  relation   to   General   Church  History;  The  Idea   of 

*  FaHh  and  Philosophy :  Discouraea  andEssaySy  by  IIekry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Edited  with  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  Greorge  L.  Prentiss.  D.D.,  Professor  in 
the  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  N.  Y.     New  York :  Scribner^  Armstrong  &  Co.    1877. 
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Christian  Theology  as  a  System ;  The  New  LatitudinarianiBm  of 
England ;  The  Theological  System  of  Emmons  ;  Christian  Union 
and  Ecclesiastical  Reunion;  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Theory  of 
Knowledge ;  Draper's  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe ;  Wbe- 
don  on  the  Will;  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus;  The  New  Faith  of 
Strauss. 

PuoFEssoR  Shkdd's  Thkological  Essays.* — Most  of  the  Essays 
in  this  volume  appeared  in  a  volume  which  was  issued  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  That  there  is  a  call  for  their  republication  is  a 
proof,  when  the  grave  character  of  the  themes  is  considered,  of 
their  substantial  merit.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  a  certain  literary 
production,  "  It  has  not  wit  enough  to  make  it  keep," — adding, 
however,  a  paraphrase  of  this  blunt  verdict,  in  the  more  proper 
Johnsonian  dialect :  "  It  has  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it 
from  putrefaction."  Professor  Shedd's  Essays  have  practically 
vindicated  themselves  against  this  reproach.  They  bear  traces, 
on  everv  page,  not  only  of  a  mind  disciplined  to  close  thinking, 
and  at  home  in  the  abstractions  of  philosophy  and  theology,  hut 
versed  also  in  the  noblest  works  of  literature,  and  equally  able  to 
appreciate  the  creations  of  art  and  imagination.  The  terseness 
and  vigor  of  the  style  are  well  mated  to  the  character  of  the 
thought.  To  a  thoughtful  reader,  these  pages  are  never  dull. 
There  is  no  surplus  matter,  no  useless  ornament.  The  discussions 
are  carried  forward  with  manly  earnestness,  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  Author's  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  is  here 
reproduced,  but  in  a  materially  altered  form  and  under  a  new  title. 
The  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  presented  in  a  form  to  guard  against 
a  Pantheistic  conception. 

Professor  Shedd  is  a  Realist  in  Philosophy.  Anselm  would 
have  cordially  shaken  hands  with  him.  We  do  not  think  that 
with  all  the  author's  ingenuity,  the  theory  of  a' real  participation 
in  Adam's  sin  is  shown  to  be  consistent  with  personal  responsi- 
bility ;  nor  is  the  objection  met  that,  on  the  assumption  that 
human  nature,  conceived  of  as  one  and  single  in  Adam,  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  members  of  the  race,  a  materialistic  view  of  that 
nature  is  involved.  If  the  whole  of  human  nature  is  in  each  indi- 
vidual, why  is  not  each  responsible  for  the  sins  of  all  ?  If  not 
the  whole,  how  can  a  spiritual  essence  be  divided?    Nor  do  we 

♦  Theological  Esaays.  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Umon 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.     New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  ft  Go.  1877. 
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tbink  the  author  successful  in  his  theory  that  the  Atonement  sat- 
isfies distributive  justice.  He  does  not  make  out  a  case  of  sunm 
mqtte.  He  has  to  admit  substitution,  and  so  bring  in  a  weak 
link  that  breaks  the  whole  chain.  The  union  of  the  believer  to 
Christ  is  not  a  metaphysical  union,  not  an  identification. 

These  differences  of  opinion  do  not  detract  from  our  high  esti- 
mate of  the  solid  merit  of  these  Essays.  They  bring  credit  to 
American  theology. 
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AimoLB  L— PRIMERS  AND  JUVENILE  BOOKS  AMONG 
THE  CHINESE. 

Ons  hardly  thinks  of  the  Ohinese  people  in  aasooiation  with 
hnmor  or  wit,  so  closely  have  they  been  identified  with  their 
classical  authors^  and  various  minute  canons  of  decorum  and 
ceremony,  but  they  are  not  altogether  without  both.  In  the 
department  of  children's  books  they  have  done  a  good  .deal 
to  bring  suoh  knowledge  as  they  deem  important  within  reach 
of  the  young ;  but  juvenile  story  books,  and  the  vast  variety 
of  illustrated  toy-books  specially  intended  to  amuse  and 
instruct  children,  of  which  we  have  so  many,  are  nearly  un- 
known. This  whole  field  of  literature  is  unrepresented  in  the 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  their 
ephemeral  character  and  the  expense  attending  their  multipli- 
cation, with  the  initial  difficulty  of  knowing  how  to  suit  the 
children.  Even  if  they  were  more  extensive  in  those  countries 
than  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  few  collectors  of  parchments 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  load  their  shelves  with  manu- 
scripts of  juvenile  books. 

Id  Japan  and  China,  where  printing  has  been  known  for  ten 
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or  twelve  eenturies,  books  for  the  young  have  been  both  cheap 
and  varied,  plain  and  pictured,  elegant  and  common,  and  pab- 
lished  in  many  styles  after  their  fashion.  The  Japanese  have 
greatly  excelled  the  Chinese  in  this  department,  for  thej  have 
learned  to  print  in  colors  from  blocks,  and  great  quantities  of 
illustrated  toy-books  find  a  market  Many  of  them,  too,  were 
very  flagitious,  and  polluted  the  youthful  mind  till  no  shame 
was  left ;  but  a  better  standard  is  now  coming  up. 

The  style  and  topics  of  toy-books  in  China  partake  of  the 
unimaginative  character  of  the  people  who  make  them.  No 
wild  rioting  in  a  world  of  vivid  romance,  no  conceptions  like 
those  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  bringing  the  unseen  world  to  help 
this,  and  subjctcting  its  powers  of  good  and  evil  to  the  will  of 
him  who  happens  to  possess  the  key,  or  the  lamp,  or  the  ring, 
and  with  it  making  them  do  or  go  as  he  pleases,  has  ever 
delighted  the  Chinese  boy.  Fiction  is  lai^ely  cultivated,  in- 
deed, in  the  novel  and  drama;  and  several  translations 
have  been  made  from  the  Hundred  Plays  of  the  Yuen  Dynasty 
in  the  14tb  century,  some  of  them  of  no  mean  order  either  in 
their  plot  or  their  moral  purposa  But  these  are  not  meant  for 
young  people. 

The  influence  of  children's  books  has  been  well  understood 
by  Chinese  moralists,  parents,  and  teachers ;  and  have  been 
therefore  prepared  with  a  view  to  aid  the  boy  in  his  studies. 
Very  few  are  made  merely  to  amuse  children,  but  rather  as 
primers  or  hornbooks,  which  would  supply  them  in  a  com- 
pendious form  with  rules  and  facts  such  as  they  ought  to  know. 
Thousands  of  parents  are  prevented  by  poverty  from  giving 
their  sons  a  complete  education  in  the  classics,  who  yet  desire 
to  fit  them  for  a  respectable  and  useful  position  in  lifa  Such 
compendsas  these,  therefore,  enable  a  lad  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  give  him  the  best  return  for  his  labor,  even  if  he  is  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  his  studies  to  their  desired  end  The 
variety  and  number  of  such  works  issued  in  the  southern 
provinces  much  exceeds  what  is  found  in  the  northern,  chiefly 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  lesser  cost  of  printing  and  paper ;  while 
the  higher  intelligence  of  the  southerners  creates  a  greater 
demand  for  these  and  all  kinds  of  books. 

Story  books,  novellettes,  dramas,  vaudevilles,  ballads,  and 
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the  vast  variety  of  such  publicatioDS,  do  not  strictly  come 
ander  the  head  of  children's  books ;  but  there  is  one  collection 
of  simple  tales,  called  Tsz^  Puh  Fu,  or  Words  which  Qm/udits 
did  not  SpeaJc^  that  comes  within  this  designation.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Chinese  language  requires  that  such  stories 
should  be  written  in  the  simplest  style,  approaching  the  collo- 
quial, and  using  the  smallest  variety  of  characters  possible,  lest 
the  youthful  readers  be  puzzled  with  unusual  words,  and  un- 
able to  read  the  book  at  all ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Tsz^ 
Ptth  Yu.  But  the  silly  rubbish  contained  in  the  seven  hun- 
dred tales  given  in  it,  stories  of  apparitions,  monsters,  talking 
animals,  and  lusus  naturae  of  every  kind,  with  hardly  a  kernel 
of  truth  in  the  whole,  gives  us  a  low  idea  of  the  intellectual 
food  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  children  by  Chinese  writers. 

A  better  example  of  the  primers  put  into  the  hands  of  boys 
is  the  Tung  Yuen  Tsah'tsz\  or  Eastern  Garden  Miscellany^  a  book 
of  a  hundred  leaves  octavo,  designed  to  furnish  them  with  at 
least  a  synopsis  of  things  most  useful  to  know.  The  fronti:^- 
piece  represents  the  Pattern  of  Myriads  of  Ages,  the  peerless 
Confucius,  drawn  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  ever  in  sight  of  the 
tyro  to  stimulate  his  ambition.  Four  disciples  stand  in  rever- 
ential positions  at  his  side,  and  the  unicorn  {Jci-lin)  appears  in 
front  indicative  of  his  supernatural  abilities. 

Next  comes  a  plan  of  the  heavens,  t.  e.  the  twenty-eight 
principal  constellations,  represented  like  the  flowers  in  a  lady  s 
kerchief,  or  eyelet-holes  joined  by  lines,  giving  only  the  posi- 
tion of  the  largest  stars  in  each  ;  the  Chinese  have  never  asso- 
ciated groups  of  stars  with  animals  or  men,  although  they  have 
named  thousands  of  stars.  This  attempt  at  astronomy  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  unsatisfactory  one  in  geography,  in  which  the 
world — Ut  all  under  the  heavens, — is  delineated  as  consisting 
of  China  and  a  few  outlying  countries,  like  Holland,  England, 
Russia,  India,  etc.,  scattered  in  the  extreme  west  and  south- 
west, with  Japan,  Lewchew  and  Corea  in  the  further  east. 
Such  a  map  as  this  goes  far  to  explain  the  ignorance  of  the 
mass  of  the  common  Chinese  as  to  the  position  and  size  of 
other  lands,  for  if  they  are  early  taught  that  those  lands  are 
mere  islets  in  unknown  seas,  they  readily  conclude  that  their 
inhabitants,  of  whom  a  few  scores  have  wandered  as  far  as  the 
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Middle  Kingdom,  are  weak  and  few,  and  need  not  be  feared 
One  modern  writer  of  repute,  brought  up  on  these  ideas,  ob- 
tained some  fame  by  exalting  the  civilization  of  the  Sons  of 
Han  (as  the  Chinese  call  themselves),  and  congratulating  him- 
self that  he  had  *' clothing  and  caps,  and  did  not  live  in  a 
hole."  Within  a  few  years  past,  numerous  treatises  and 
periodicals  have  issued  from  the  mission  presses  which  are 
gradually  imparting  accurate  notions  about  the  heavens  and 
the  leading  nations  of  the  earth. 

Next  comes  a  well-known  story  of  a  conversation  held  be- 
tween Confucius  and  a  lad  named  Hang  Toh.  The  former 
was  riding  out  attended  by  some  of  his  disciples,  and  met  the 
latter  making  a  city  out  of  pieces  of  tile  in  the  roadway.  The 
sage  asked  the  boy  to  turn  out  so  as  to  let  the  carriage  pass. 
He  replied,  **  From  ancient  times  till  now  it  has  always  been 
considered  proper  for  a  carriage  to  turn  out  for  a  city,  and 
never  for  a  city  to  move  for  a  carriage."  This  reply  led  to  a 
series  of  questions  and  smart  answers,  rather  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Confucius.  His  inquiries  were  not  very  practical,  as 
for  instance,  **Can  you  tell  me  what  fire  has  no  smoke? 
What  water  has  no  fish  ?"  To  this  the  lad  replied.  The  glow- 
worm^s  fire  has  no  smoke,  and  well-water  has  no  fish  ;  and  so 
on  through  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  When  at  last  the  .sage 
ceased  his  category,  Hang  Toh  took  up  his  inquiries  in  much 
the  same  strain,  and  began  thus : — "  Why  is  it  that  mallards 
and  ducks  are  able  to  swim  ?  How  is  it  that  wild  geese  §nd 
cranes  can  sing  ?  Why  are  firs  and  pines  green  through  the 
winter?  Confucius  replied,  Mallards  and  ducks  can  swim  he- 
cause  their  feet  are  broad ;  wild  geese  and  cranes  can  sing 
because  their  necks  are  long ;  firs  and  pines  are  green  throagh 
the  winter  because  they  have  strong  hearts.  The  boy  rejoined, 
Not  so ;  fishes  and  turtles  can  swim ;  is  it  because  they  all 
have  broad  feet  ?  frogs  and  toads  can  sing,  is  it  owing  to  their 
long  necks?  The  green  bamboo  keeps  fresh  in  winter,  and 
has  no  heart  at  all. — Again  interrogating  he  asked.  How  many 
stars  are  there  in  the  sky  altogether?  Confucius  replied.  In- 
quire about  the  earth  now,  for  how  can  we  converse  with  cer- 
tainty about  the  sky  ?  The  boy  said,  Then  how  many  houses 
in  all  are  there  on  the  earth  ?    The  sage  responded.  Come, 
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now,  speak  about  what  is  before  oar  eyes.  The  lad  resamed, 
Very  well,  speak  about  what  is  before  our  eyes :  How  many 
hairs  are  there  in  your  eyebrows  ?" 

This  story  has  rendered  the  name  of  Hang  Toh  famous,  even 
to  this  day,  as  the  synonym  of  a  clever  boy,  and  no  doubt 
Btiniulated  many  Chinese  lads  to  emulate  him.  It  is  succeeded 
by  the  texts  of  the  Millenary  Classic,  which  contains  just  one 
thousand  different  characters,  arranged  in  tetrameters,  to  be 
learned  by  heart ;  and  by  the  surnames  of  the  leading  clans 
among  the  Chinese,  numbering  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  in 
all.  It  is  a  part  of  polite  education  to  know  how  to  write  these 
surnames  correctly,  and  learn  which  one  out  of  a  score  of  char- 
acters of  the  same  sound  is  the  right  surname.  Following 
these  two  elementary  books  are  lists  of  the  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius, twenty-four  celebrated  examples  of  filial  duty,  and  the 
names  of  heroes,  scholars,  and  statesmen;  to  these  succeed 
short  admonitions  in  verse,  and  directions  how  to  divine  good 
or  bad  luck  from  candle-wicks.  Two  hundred  pictures  of 
common  objects  in  the  rudest  style,  designed  to  help  the  tyro 
remember  the  characters  attached  to  them,  embellish  the  book. 
Following  them  are  rules  for  arithmetical  calculations  on  the 
swan-pan  or  abacus,  in  which  Chinese  shopmen  show  most 
marvelous  quickness;  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  by  far 
the  largest  half,  is  occupied  by  examples  of  proverbs,  distiches, 
set  phrases,  and  formulas  used  in  writing  compositions  or 
adorning  door-posta  These  forms  extend  to  every  occasion 
of  Ufe,  weddings,  funerals,  partnerships,  and  deeds;  blanks 
for  the  census,  taxes,  and  mortgages :  letters  adapted  to  every 
common  contingency  of  life;  concluding  with  terms  for  all 
the  relatives  a  man  can  have,  which  in  Chinese  are  about  ten 
times  as  many  as  in  our  language,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
influence  and  development  of  ancestral  worship.  The  very 
last  thing  in  it  is  a  series  of  calculations  as  to  the  chances  of 
getting  rich. 

A  manual  like  this,  if  thoroughly  learned  by  a  boy,  would 
give  him  command  of  much  that  would  really  be  of  more  prac- 
tical use  in  life  than  long  pages  from  the  Four  Books.  The 
deficiencies  in  this  and  all  the  educational  books  used  among 
the  Chinese  are  many  and  glaring,  but  they  are  being  gradually 
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supplied  with  better  ones  from  foreign  sources,  and  in  a  few 
decades  their  number  and  variety  will  go  far  to  supersede  such 
compilations  as  the  Eastern  Garden  Miscellany.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  literati  who  write  such  works, 
that  very  few  of  them  have  anything  licentious  or  immoral,  and 
the  tenets  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism  are  generally  discarded. 

The  following  translation  of  a  recent  work,  intended  to  be 
committed  to  memory  by  lads  as  a  digest  of  good  advice  and 
rules  of  conduct  for  them  to  follow,  exhibits  one  of  the  com- 
mon modes  adopted  by  scholars  to  render  their  learning  usefal 
to  the  young.  It  is  called  Ti  Tsz'  Kwei,  or  Rules  for  Sons  and 
Younger  Brothers,  and  is  written  in  a  metrical  form  to  aid  in 
memorizing  it  The  author's  name  is  Li  Tsi-tsan,  and  the 
book  was  published  by  sixteen  of  his  friends,  who  deposited 
the  wooden  blocks  in  the  city  of  Kiang  Chau,  where  others 
could  get  as  many  copies  as  they  pleased,  by  paying  for  the 
paper  and  printing.  The  version  is  made  close  and  literal, 
each  line  in  it  answering  to  one  in  the  original,  where  it  con- 
sists of  only  three  words. 

Arguments  and  IHvisions  of  the  Rtdes. 

Rules  for  sons  Bnd  younger  brothers 

HsTe  been  weU  tougfat  by  holy  men ; 

Such  must  rank  abore  all  others, 

And  then  comes  trust  and  due  respect 

Loye  all  alike  with  one  regard. 

And  daily  grow  in  humane  work;  « 

Whatever  strong^  then  still  remains, 

To  learn  and  write  may  well  be  given. 


Buks  for  IfHlial  Duty  at  Home  and  FrcUemcd  Love  Abroad. 

When  father  or  mother  call  you, 
Answer  them  quick  without  delay; 
When  father  or  mother  bid  you, 
Go  at  once ;  show  no  repugnance. 
When  father  or  mother  teach  jim. 
With  reverence  hear  their  wise  advice. 
When  they  condemn  your  wicked  ways, 
Then  mildly  take  their  warning  words. 
In  the  winter  see  that  they're  warm, 
And  in  summer  that  they  Ve  cool ; 
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In  tfaie  moraing  wake  them  euly, 

In  the  evening  wetoh  them  doaely ; 

TeU  them  where  end  when  you^re  going, 

And  see  their  fMsee  when  joaVd  retorned. 

Lst  jonr  ebode  be  still  the  seme. 

And  ehenge  not  soon  yonr  calling; 

Bven  in  small  and  sli^t  aflairs 

Act  not  a|[[ainst  their  well-known  wish ; 

For  if  yon  act  with  self -oonceit, 

A  son's  tme  path  will  soon  be  missed; 

Bren  the  least  or  trifling  thing, 

Ne'er  put  it  by  for  selfish  use; 

For  if  you  hide  it  thus  away, 

Sore  wounds  and  hurt  your  heart  will  get 

When  relatives  live  in  aooord, 

Their  strongth  is  never  wasted; 

When  kith  and  kin  hale  one  another, 

Bespect  for  each  gels  quite  estranged. 

If  my  body  is  sore  wounded, 

The  sympathy  of  friends  is  stirred; 

But  a  good  name  once  vilely  lost, 

ICakee  all  my  kindred  blush  for  shame. 

If  my  relations  love  me  wril, 

Where's  the  hardship  in  their  service? 

But  if  tfaey  take  a  causeless  grudge, 

Then  my  duty  must  surpass  it 

If  tfa^  transgress  in  any  way, 

Admonish  them  to  mend  their  course; 

Still  be  placid  in  your  manner, 

And  your  voice  be  soft  and  gentle; 

If  loving  words  find  no  response, 

Cheerfully  youll  once  more  tell  them, 

And  cry  and  weep  to  move  them  still,    . 

Nor  hArbor  anger  at  their  blows. 

When  yonr  parents  lie  slok  and  weak. 

First  taste  the  potion  which  they  take; 

Bay  and  night  wait  patient  by  tiiem. 

Nor  leave  their  couch  one  hour  alone. 

Mourn  for  them  each  the  three  fall  yean, 

With  constant  sob  and  sorrow, 

In  a  dwelling  quite  by  yourself ; 

AB  wine  and  flesh  discarding; 

When  all  the  mourning  rites  are  done, 

And  proper  offerings  all  presented. 

Then  serve  the  dead  whoVe  gone  before. 

As  if  eadk  one  were  living  stilL 

An  elder  brother's  friendly  way 
WBl  make  his  younger  show  respect; 
Harmony  uniting  brothers, 
Proves  flUal  love  to  be  yet  strong; 
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If  each  deem  hla  wealth  aa  trUUng, 
Where's  the  room  for  ranooroua  envy  7 
If  their  words  be  mild  and  patient, 
Strife  wiU  vanish  without  notioe. 

When*er  yoa're  called  to  eat  and  drink, 
Or  else  to  sit  or  walk  are  hid, 
A  senior  ever  has  the  front; 
A  jnnior  always  takes  the  rear; 
If  he  017  out  for  one  to  oome^ 
Then  for  him  make  his  oaU  be  heard; 
If  yet  the  man  be  not  at  hand. 
Then  come  yourself  to  get  his  word. 
When  calling  to  the  hi|^  or  low, 
Do  not  speak  out  their  given  names, 
When  answering  to  a  group  of  suoh, 
Let  not  your  parts  be  vainly  shown; 
When  you  meet  an  elder  coming, 
Quickly  approach  and  make  your  bow; 
If  he  should  not  give  you  a  word, 
Gouiieousfy  stand  aside  and  wait; 
Before  him  from  your  horse  get  down, 
And  leave  your  cart  for  him  to  pass; 
Wait  for  him  till  he's  gone  his  way 
A  hundred  steps  or  more  behind. 
If  a  senior  ohooee  to  stand. 
Let  not  his  junior  thank  to  sit; 
If  afterwards  he  takes  his  seat, 
Wait  his  command  to  do  so  too. 
In  presenoe  of  an  elder's  face, 
Let  your  voice  be  k)w  and  quiet ; 
But  so  low  as  hard  to  be  heard, 
Is  still  a  breaoh  of  etiquette. 
Whep  approaohkig  haste  your  stepa, 
When  retiring  stay  your  gait ; 
Rise  up  when  answering  a  qnastbn^ 
And  wriggle  not  when  looking. 
In  your  serHoe  to  your  father, 
Bemember  both  relatione. 
In  your  service  to  your  brother. 
Forget  not  he^s  still  the  senior. 


Hides  for  Decorum  and  Cor^fidence. 

At  the  dawning  rise  in  season, 
And  at  evening  sleep  not  early ; 
For  old  age  wiU  soon  be  on  you, 
And  wasted  hours  will  then  cause  sighs. 
In  the  morning  wash  the  body, 
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Rinsing  deui  liie  mouth  and  teeth ; 
Let  your  cap  be  straight  and  tidj, 
And  the  buttons  never  dangling ; 
The  stockings  and  the  shoes  as  well, 
Should  bofth  be  neat  and  in  good  style ; 
In  putting  on  the  cap  and  robe, 
There  is  that  marks  the  genttomaii. 
Do  not  bow  80  quick  and  awkward, 
That  your  dress  shall  get  begrimed ; 
Neatness  only  marks  the  costume, 
A  gaudy  robe  confers  no  praise. 
Respect  the  rank  of  those  above 
And  look  in  love  on  those  below ; 
When  vdth  your  friends  at  social  meals, 
Bont  choose  out  this  and  that  good  bit, 
But  take  what's  put  in  front  of  you. 
And  ne'er  transgress  good  manners. 
When  yet  remaining  young  in  years, 
IMnk  not  a  drop  of  liquor ; 
For  otherwise  youll  soon  be  drunk, 
And  quickly  get  disgusting. 
Walk  with  grace  and  true  decorum, 
Stand  erect  with  caieful  mien, 
\  Kneel  in  proper  form  and  order. 

And  salute  with  revefent  air. 
In  ent'ring  tread  not  on  the  threshold, 
And  never  loU  or  lean  awry; 
Never  squat  upon  your  haunches, 
Nor  wriggle  with  your  hips  and  legs. 
Gtontly  raise  the  door-screen  mat, 
And  scream  not  when  within  a  room ; 
Beware  how  you  turn  the  comer. 
And  do  not  run  against  a  beam. 
Cany  or  hold  an  empty^  cup 
As  carefttlly  as  if  'twas  filled; 
Enter  an  empty  house  or  room 
As  still  as  if  'twas  occupied. 
Do  your  work  without  a  flurry 
Lest  on  yourself  you  bring  mistakes ; 
Dont  be  afraid  of  taking  pains, 
Nor  slight  the  work  you've  set  about ; 
To  every  place  of  strife  and  bra^ 
Most  carefully  avoid  to  come ; 
To  all  that  seems  both  low  and  vile 
By  no  means  listen  to  its  tale. 

When  entering  a  neighbor's  door, 
Ask  whether  any  one  is  in ; 
When  walking  up  towards  the  hall, 
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Baise  your  voice  to  give  a  warning ; 
If  people  ask  yon  who  you  are, 
Answer  and  tell  your  given  name; 
For  just  to  say  /  or  tnv«e{f, 
Still  leaves  your  person  yet  in  doabt 
Whene'er  you  use  another's  things, 
First  ask  them  for  their  full  consent; 
For  not  to  get  this  full  consent, 
Is  certainly  just  like  stealing ; 
When  you  borrow  things  of  others, 
Return  them  when  the  leave  is  passed; 
Also  to  those  who  ask  of  you 
What  you  have,  then  be  not  stingy. 

In  everything  you're  called  to  speak, 
Truth  must  be  held  as  paramount; 
For  guile  and  words  meant  to  deoeive, 
Cannot  in  any  form  be  borne ; 
To  talk  and  chatter  overmuch, 
Is  not  so  well  as  fewer  words ; 
Whatever  be  the  fscts  or  tnith, 
Ne'er  try  to  gloss  or  trim  them  up. 
Sarcaatic  biting,  railing  talk. 
Obscene,  degrading,  filthy  speech, 
The  scum  of  markets  or  of  stews, 
Must  first  and  last  be  all  eschewed. 
Whate'er  you  have  not  clearly  seen, 
Be  careful  how  you  lightly  tell; 
To  that  which  is  not  just  nor  rig^t. 
Beware  lest  your  consent  be  made; 
For  if  you  lightly  pass  your  word, 
Doing  or  failing,  —  both  bring  wrong. 

He  who  is  a  man  of  letters, 
Let  him  be  grave  and  cheerful  too; 
No  hasty  and  impetuous  ways, 
Nor  double  sense  within  his  words  r 
Now  telling  you  that  this  is  long. 
Then  telUng  him  that  it  is  short; 
For  he  who  can't  restrain  himselii 
Can  never  rule  the  lawless. 
Whene'er  you  see  a  man  who's  good, 
Think  how  you  can  be  like  him ; 
Avoid  all  reckless,  devious  ways. 
If  you  desire  to  reach  the  top. 
Whene'er  you  see  a  man  who's  bad, 
Bxamine  well  your  own  defects ; 
And  if  you  tiien  begin  to  mend, 
Toull  need  no  further  caution. 
If  one  has  sense  and  knows  all  lave, 
aifted  with  skill  and  every  art, 
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He  is  unlike  Uie  oommoii  ron— 
He'll  cheer  himself  as  on  he  goee. 
Having  enough  to  clothe  himself, 
With  food  and  water  still  for  use, 
Unlike  the  common  run  of  men, 
Envy  will  ne'er  arise  in  him. 
If  angiy  when  he's  told  his  sins, 
And  pleased  to  hear  himself  extolled, 
Such  grieve  the  friends  they  ought  to  ke6|\ 
And  gladden  those  who  ought  to  go ; 
But  if  he  fears  when  praise  is  given. 
And  joys  to  learn  and  see  his  faults, 
AU  true  and  &ithf  ul  scholars  will 
Be  more  and  more  drawn  dose  to  him. 
He  who  is  careless  of  his  faults, 
Soon  hlurs  his  honored  fame  and  name ; 
But  he  who  purposely  does  wrong; 
Hakes  it  a  word  of  scorn  to  all; 
While  if  he  strive  his  ways  to  mend, 
Ere  long  the  path  of  right  hell  reach  : 
But  he  who  hides  his  sin  from  vivw. 
Thereby  just  makes  it  one  grade  worse. 


RuUsfor  Universal  Love  and  to  Advance  in  Sumanitt/. 

Wherever  men  are  found  to  live, 
All  ought  hy  aU  to  be  beloved; 
Heaven  above  doth  oover  all, 
And  earth  beneath  supports  us  too. 
He  who  acts  from  noblest  motives, 
Will  thereby  make  his  name  a  praise ; 
Mankind  prise  high  above  all  else, 
That  which  shuns  to  exalt  itself ; 
The  man  of  talent^  great  and  vast. 
May  aim  to  raise  himself  on  high ; 
But  what  mankind  concedes  as  great, 
Doth  never  style  itself  as  such. 
Ck>nsciou8  of  his  fuU  attainments, 
No  man  will  hide  himself  away. 
Whom  men  Justly  style  their  nobles, 
Never  lightly  slander  others, 
Never  fawn  and  court  the  rich, 
Never  lord  it  o'er  the  poor. 
Never  weary  with  what's  old. 
Nor  like  a  thing  because  it's  new. 
He  who  has  no  time  to  idle 
Will  not  care  to  stir  up  strife ; 
Or  if  he  have  his  own  disquiets, 
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Will  not  trouble  other's  tilings. 

If  jou  know  a  man's  shortoomings, 

Do  not  lightly  lift  their  veil; 

Or  if  aware  of  secret  deeds, 

Blab  not  their  shame  in  other's  ears. 

To  make  known  another's  goodness, 

Is  in  itself  a  precious  good ; 

And  when  it's  known  to  aU  full  well, 

They'll  strive  the  more  to  do  so  too. 

To  bruit  abroad  another's  sins, 

Is  m  itself  a  great  misdeed; 

One  who's  quick  beyond  all  bounds 

Induces  His  of  every  kind. 

When  the  good  exhort  each  other, 

Their  virtue  grows  in  strength  and  breadth; 

But  if  their  faults  are  not  rebuked, 

They  lose  the  path  of  right  and  trutii. 

When  celled  upon  to  take  or  give, 

The  noble  mind  will  choose  the  right; 

But  giving  ought  to  be  the  most, 

And  tsking  ought  to  be  the  Isast. 

If  you  desire  to  help  a  msa, 

First  examine  well  your  motive. 

And  if  you  do  not  relish  it. 

Then  quickly  say  you  will  not  act 

Beqnite  the  kindness  done  to  you, 
But  harbor  not  the  hatreds  shown, 
And  settle  all  such  strifes  at  once. 
While  long  let  kindness  be  preserved. 
Treat  the  low-bom  maid  and  servant. 
With  honor  to  yourself  and  them; 
And  while  you  keep  the  proper  bound, 
Let  kindness  and  f orbesranoe  rule. 
Hope  not  to  conquer  men  by  force, 
For  hearts  refuse  to  yield  consent ; 
But  get  their  will  by  proving  right, 
Ko  words  sre  said;  —you've  won  them  slL 
Though  sll  mankind  sre  still  but  men. 
Their  several  minds  are  not  the  same, 
The  vile  and  vulgar  most  abound. 
And  those  with  tender  hearts  are  few ; 
The  earnestly  humane  are  those 
Whom  others  truly  fear  and  laud. 

Let  not  one's  words  be  always  said, 
Nor  beauty  scanned  with  amorous  eye. 
The  nearer  you  approach  the  good, 
Qoodness  itself  will  then  advance; 
Your  virtues  still  will  daily  grow. 
And  all  defects  decrease  as  fast 
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But  failing  of  fhifl  loftj  aim, 
Tour  woes  the  utmoit  bound  will  pan, 
What*B  bad  within  you  aoon  grow  strong, 
All  things  go  wrong,  and  ruin  oome. 


Rales  for  Study  and  Application. 

Kot  to  act  with  seal  and  method, 
While  at  study  or  in  letters, 
Is  to  grow  an  idle  loafer  ;— 
What  can  be  hoped  from  such  a  one  ? 
HaTing  all  your  powers  in  vigor, 
And  yet  not  to  loam  a  letter, 
Your  wayward  will  to  never  check 
I  Will  soon  bedim  your  sense  of  right 

I  The  rules  and  ways  to  study  books, 

End  at  last  in  these  three  methods,^ 
I  The  ejres,  the  mind,  the  ready  speech, 

'  Are  needed  all  in  their  full  work. 

<  WhUe  making  one  book  all  your  own, 

Hanker  not  to  take  another: 
Until  the  one  is  finished  quite, 
Let  not  a  second  be  begun. 

ReUzation  has  its  merit, 
Diligence  needs  fix  its  limit ; 
When  the  set  hour  for  labor  comes, 
Let  whatever  stops  it  be  removed. 
If  you  suspect  a  thing  be  false, 
Beoord  it  in  your  notes  to  learn, 
And  ask  the  point  of  those  who  know, 
For  so  youll  reach  the  facts  and  truth. 
Let  your  house  and  rooms  be  tidy, 
Their  walls  and  fences  all  in  trim ; 
The  stools  and  tables  each  so  neat, 
Pencils  and  inkstones  in  their  place ; 
If  the  ink-cake  be  rubbed  with  slight, 
It  shows  the  mind  is  not  quite  clear ; 
If  written  words  meet  no  respect, 
The  heart  has  got  some  malady. 
Let  all  your  rolls,  and  books,  and  sheets, 
Each  have  its  own  peculiar  place, 
And  when  their  present  use  is  o'er 
Betum  each  where  it  will  be  found ; 
Though  you  may  hurried  be  at  times, 
Keep  straight  your  papers  and  your  books; 
If  any  get  defects  or  harm, 
See  that  they  soon  all  mended  are. 
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UnleBB  a  book  be  pore  and  good, 
Let  darkness  keep  it  out  of  sight 
To  hide  what's  excellent  and  brighti 
Will  mar  the  heart's  best  purposes. 
Ne*er  ▼aunt  jourself  beyond  your  does, 
Nor  mske  jonrself  too  ohe^  or  tow ; 
Our  teachers  wise  and  virtaous  too, 
Will  clearly  teU  yon  what  to  do. 

Printed  by  subscription  at  the  Tung  Shen  Tang  or  Coopera- 
tive Ooodness  Hall,  and  the  blocks  kept  at  the  block-cntter's 
shop  in  Arbutus  street  in  Kiang  Chau  in  the  province  of 
Shansi.     1865. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  primers  here  described,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  which  has  the  widest  circulatien,  for  their  contents  are 
modified  and  reproduced  in  many  forms.  As  the  vast  major- 
ity of  boys  are  too  poor  to  go  to  school  longer  than  to  get  a 
smattering  of  the  written  language,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  a 
digest  of  conduct  like  the  Rules  for  Sons  and  Younger  Brothers, 
or  a  collection  of  letters,  arithmetical  rules  and  proverbs,  like 
those  in  the  Eastern  Garden  MisceUany^  if  well  mastered,  would 
do  much  to  mold  their  ideas  of  right  and  propriety,  and  in- 
crease their  respect  for  the  teachings  of  the  classics.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  learning  is  held  by  the  mass  of  the  Ghioese 
people  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  effects  of  the  teach- 
ings given  in  common  schools ;  for  as  hardly  one  boy  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  reaches  office,  and  his  life  is  spent  in  the  toil  of  a 
shop  or  farm,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  an  adequate  reward 
for  the  time  and  expense  spent  in  schooling,  to  maintaio  it 
generation  after  generation.  Well,  therefore,  has  it  been  for 
these  boys,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  imperfections  and  errors 
in  their  school-books  as  they  still  exist,  and  absence  of  all 
true  religion,  science,  and  political  economy,  that  they  are 
taught  so  high  a  standard  of  manners  and  moral  obligations 
as  these  books  contain.  Such  an  influence  goes  &r  to  account 
for  the  perpetuity  of  the  national  polity,  and  the  thrift,  deco- 
rum, and  peacefulness  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  all  the 
evils,  oppressions,  and  ignorance  which  are  still  seen  among 
high  and  low. 
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AimcLE  n.— THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL 
RESPECTING  THE  DURATION  OF  FUTURE  PUNISH- 
MENT. 

By  Pbofessob  W.  S.  Tylbb. 

BsFOBE  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  question,  two  or 
three  preliminary  facts  should  be  briefly  stated. 

1  The  Apostle  Paul  was  a  Jew ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  aiogle,  small,  and  religiously  uninfluential  sect,  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  believed  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  those  without  end.* 

2.  He  was  a  Pharisee,  and  insists  on  his  Pharisaic  birth  and 
faith  for  the  express  purpose  of  declaring  his  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  touching  the  future  life,  wherein  they 
were  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Jews'  religion.  Acts  xxiii.  6. 
xxiv.  15. 

3.  He  was  familiar  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature ;  and 
the  popular  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  reflecting  the  pop- 
ular creed,  accepted  almost  as  an  axiom  the  endless  punishment 
of  great  sinners  and  enemies  of  the  gods.  As  an  example,  we 
need  only  cite  the  poet  Virgil  (Aeneid,  vi.  617-620),  who  repre- 
seDts  the  Grecian  scarcely  less  than  the  Roman  mind  of  the 

Augustan  age : 

Sedet  cUerwumqw  aedebit 
Inf eliz  TheseuB ;  Phlegyasque  miBerrimus  onmes 
Admonet,  et  magna  testatur  rooe  per  umbras : 
Diaoite  jnstitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  divos. 

Such  was  the  popular  sentiment,  among  thoughtful  and  reli- 
gious Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  which  the  Apostle  everywhere 
met,  and  which,  so  far  from  correcting,  he  did  more  than  any 
other  man  of  his  age  to  confirm  and  establish.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  submit  whether  his  testimonies  to  the  Jhct  of 
future  punishment  are  not  in  reality,  as  his  hearers  and  con- 
temporary readers  would  doubtless  understand  them  to  be, 
testimonies  also  to  its  endless  duration. 

*  Iq  proof  of  this,  and  in  disproof  of  Canon  Farrar,  whose  '*  Five  Sermons^*^ 
with  Oopions  Kotes,  I  haye  received  since  the  text  was  written,  sufSce  it  to  refer 
to  Alger's  Hialory  of  the  Doekine  of  a  IkOure  Lift,  pp.  144-164,  whiofa  wiU  not  be 
I  of  any  bias  iHkfixoor  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 
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Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  details  of  the  Apostle's  doc- 
trine in  this  setting. 

1.  He  teaches  a  general "  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the 
just  and  unjust^"  Acts  xxiv.  15.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
on  this  point,  for  no  one  disputes  it  And  yet  this  single  point 
conceded  sweeps  away  all  solid  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Annihilationists,  since  it  directly  contradicts  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked  by  death,  and  renders  it  extremely  improbable, 
not  to  say  utterly  incredible  on  rational  grounds,  that  they  will 
be  raised  from  the  dead  only  to  be  immediately  annihilated. 

2.  He  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment  after  death 
and  the  resurrection:  '* Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance 
unto  all  men  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Acts 
xrii.  81.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  speaks  of  a  day  in  which 
he  will  judge  the  wcrld — not  a  number  of  days  recurring  all 
down  the  ages,  but  one  and  the  same  day  for  ''  aU  men"  and  a 
judgment  once  for  all,  for  every  individual  of  the  race.  It  is 
an  ''appointed"  day  which  Ood  has  set  {iifrt^ffe).  Hence  he 
often  speaks  of  it  definitely  as  '^  that  day"  t^  Vf^^PV  exelrri,  2 
Thess.  i.  10,  2  Tim.  iv.  8,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  judgment  as 
"  the  judgment  that  is  to  come,"  rov  xpifjiaroi  rov  /iiXXovroS 
€<r€(TBat,  and  which  he  set  so  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  governor,  Felix,  even  when  he  stood  a  prisoner  before 
him,  that  Felix  trembled,  or  was  filled  with  fear,  e/npo/Hoi, 
Acts  xxiv.  25.  It  is  '*  the  day  when  God  will  judge  the  secrets 
of  men,"  men  generally,  of  mankind,  rdav  iy^pfonoovj  "  by 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  preaching  of  it  was  so  characteristic  of 
Paul  that  he  adds,  ^*  according  to  my  gospel."  Boul  ii.  16. 
It  is  a  day  in  which  God  '*  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds,"  but  the  judgment  is  so  emphatically  for  the 
wicked^  that  the  Apostle  calls  it  '*  the  day  of  wrath  and  revela- 
tion of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God."  Boul  ii.  5.  It  is  so 
important  and  so  decisive  a  day,  so  preeminent  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  disclosures  and  the  fearfulneas  of  its  results,  that  he  calls 
it  *'  the  day :"  ''  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  for 
THE  DAT  shall  declare  it,  1  Cor.  iii,  18;*  just  as  the  Apostle 

*  8o  alao  1  Thesa.  y.  4,  in  the  original,  1^  i^/iipa,  in  tbe  Bne^lth  TerrioD^ 
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Jude  speaks  of  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  Now  it 
may  be  that  I  exaggerate  the  siguificance  of  these  representa- 
tions. But  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  of  themselves,  they  create 
a  strong  presumption  that  this  judgment  to  come,  this  judgment 
of  the  great  day,  is  a  finality.  The  simple  fact  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  so  singles  out,  emphasizes,  and  magnifies  this  day  as  a  day 
of  judgment,  when  God  through  Christ  will  judge  the  world — 
the  d&y  when  all  men  will  be  judged,  when  all  secrets  will  be 
reyealed,  when  all  characters  will  be  made  manifest,  when  all 
tbe  deeds  of  all  men  will  be  brought  into  judgment — when 
^'we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body  according  to 
thai  he  hath  done^  whether  it  be  good  or  bad" — especially  when 
it  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  Lord,  the  Judge,  points 
with  equal  definiteness  and  greater  authority  to  a  *'day  of 
judgment,"  when  he  will  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  before  him,  and  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  shall  receive  their  doom  from  his  lips,  and  the 
further  fact  that  this  teaching  of  the  Master  is  echoed  and 
re^hoed  by  all  the  Apostles — this  simple  fact,  irrespective  of 
the  direct  declaration  that  this  is  their  everlasting  doom,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  justify  the  Church  in  speaking  of  it  as  the 
Church  always  has  spoken  of  it,  as  the  last  or  final  judgment, 
and  in  holding  as  the  Church  always  has  held,  that  the  destinies 
of  men  are  then  decided  for  eternity.  Indeed,  what  else  can 
be  the  meaning — what  the  significance  of  a  judgment-day  which 
is  thus  entirely  solitary  and  single,  and  a  judgment  which  in 
80  many  respects  is  thus  absolutely  universal. 

Varying  the  expression,  the  Apostle  not  unf requently  speaks 
of  that  great  day  as  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  1  Thess.  v.  2,  1 
Cor.  V. 6,  2  Cor.  i.  14,  and  "the  day  of  Christ,"  Phil.  ii.  16,  2 
Thess.  ii.  2 ;  for  it  is  the  Lord  Christ  who  is  to  raise  the  dead 
and  to  judge  the  world,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  one  or  both 
of  these  closely  connected  and  inseparable  events  that  he 
always  uses  these  expressions.  And  in  the  expression  itself, 
and  still  more  in  his  description  of  the  scenes  and  events  of 
that  day,  he  seems  often  to  have  written  with  the  language  of 
our  Lord  distinctly  in  mind  and  our  Lord's  description  vividly 
as  it  were  before  his  eyes.     Witness  the  description  in  one  of 

VOL.  I.  21 
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his  earliest  epistles,  the  Second  to  the  Thessaloniaos,  i.  7-10: 
*^  When  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  bis 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  Bre,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power." 
Read  now  in  connection  with  this  the  language  of  Christ  in 
the  Qospel  of  Matthew,  xxv.  46,  and  see  how  exact  and  minute 
is  the  correspondence.  And  then  if  you  would  read  the  best 
commentary  and  the  most  impressive  sermon  that  was  ever 
written  upon  them  both,  and  at  the  same  time  see  how  the 
Apostle  himself  was  impressed,  penetrated,  awed  by  the  scene, 
turn  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Gorin* 
thians  and  read,  beginning  with  the  tenth  verse:  '^For  we 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgmenl-aecU  of  Christy  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  Knowdto  there- 
fore  THE    TERROB  OF  THE  LORD,  WE  PERSUADE  MSN,"  .  .  . 

and  SO  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  and  you  will  see  and  feel 
that,  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  there  was  no  thought,  and  no  room 
for  any  thought,  of  any  appeal  from  this  judgment,  any  revenal 
of  the  sentence,  or  any  escape  from  the  penalty.  Hence  the 
pleading,  beseeching,  Christ-like  eloquence  and  pathos  of  the 
appeal  which  follows.  On  this  dark  back-ground — 'Uhe  tenor 
of  the  Lord  *' — he  hangs  the  bow  of  promise  and  of  peace,  and 
paints  in  colors  of  unearthly  glory  Ood's  wonderful  plan  of 
salvation  for  lost  men.  On  the  basis  of  this  awful  truth — ^the 
judgment-sent  of  Christ  and  the  terror  of  the  Lord — ^almost 
beside  himself  in  his  intense  anxiety  for  perishing  men,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  death  and  substituted 
righteousness  of  Christ,  the  possibility  of  a  moral  and  spintaal 
renovation  or  new  creation  in  him,  and  the  whole  glorioos 
gospel  of  I'econciliation  which  is  committed  to  apostles  and 
ministers;  and  concludes  with  that  strangely  pathetic,  moving, 
Christ-like,  6od-like  plea :  ''  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ :  as  though  (Jod  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in 
Christ's  stead,  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  How  unlike  certaio 
famous  sermons  lately  preached  by  preachers  of  world-wide 
notoriety  in  orthodox  and  evangelical  pulpits  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Atlantic^  in  which — we  say  it  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger — ^preaching  the  terror  of  the  Lord  is  caricatared,  tra- 
yestied,  and  utterly  repudiated ;  in  which  the  sinner  dying  in 
his  Slimy  and  even  *'  continuing  in  sin  '**  after  death,  is  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  he  may  "  be  purified  in  that  gehenna  of 
aeontan  fire  beyond  the  grave  " — such  preaching  as  never  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Christ  or  his  apoetlea,  and  the  like  of  which 
can  be  found  nowhere  in  the  Bible,  unless  perchance  it  be  in 
the  '^  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  which  ruined  our  first  parents 
and  drove  them  out  of  paradise. 

S.  Passing  now  to  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Apostle  on  the 
duration  of  future  punishment,  the  passage  just  quoted  from 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians,  i.  7-9,  is  so  entirely 
in  the  style  and  manner,  as  well  as  in  the  sentiment  and  spirit 
of  that  in  the  twenty -fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  so  mani- 
festly shaped  by  it,  not  to  say,  drawn  from  it,  that,  while  it  is 
thos  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Master's  own  teach- 
ing,  precisely  the  same  arguments  which  have  been  employed 
in  the  interpretation  of  that,  apply  with  the  same  force  to  this. 

In  a  more  modern  and  more  exact  translation  the  passage 
reads  thus:  *'In  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven 
with  the  angels  of  his  power  in  flaming  fire  (literally  fire  of 
flame)  executing  full  justice  upon  those  who  know  not  God  and 
who  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  class  who 
{oiurii)  shall  suffer  punishment  (literally  pay  the  just  penalty) 
Y\z :  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  (face,  or  person, 
vpo^xoixov)  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power." 
"In  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus'*  means  in  the  day  or  at 
the  time  of  his  manifestation,  appearing  or  coming,  called  r^ 
naf>ov{riav  rov  Kvplov,  1  Thesa  iv.  16,  where  it  is  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  resurrection,  as  it  is  here  followed  by  a 

^  I  am  bappy  to  see  that  this  dause,  which  I  copied  verbatim  from  the  sermon 
of  OaxKm  Farrar  as  printed  in  The  OompUto  Preaehar^  is  omitted  In  the  sermon  as 
printed  by  the  author  in  ''Eternal  Bape,''  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
omit  much  more,  especially  those  titanic  specimens  of  preaching  a  literal  and 
Ottterial  hell,  which  resemble  the  sermons  of  our  day  on  this  subject,  in  this 
amiry  at  any  rate,  as  Utile  as  the  ninosaurus  and  the  Ifegatiierium  of  the  geo- 
logical mnseimi  resemble  the  animals  now  on  the  earth;  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tioa  of  "  Moody  *'  and  other  brethren,  and  their  *'  complacency  "  and  "  ezultotion  ^ 
in  preadiing  what  he  calls  "  the  popular  notion  of  hell,**  and  "  the  common  belief 
of  Christendom  "  on  this  subject. 
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description  of  the  judgment,  and  is  explained,  verse  10,  by 
"  when  he  shall  come  ...  in  that  day/*  orav  ek^rf  .  .  .  ir  ry 
^fiiprx  exetvrf,  "Executing  or  administering  full  justice," 
dtSovro^  ixdixTfCfiVj  shows  that  the  punishment  is  not  merely 
corrective  or  remedial  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  vindic- 
tive, but  vindicative,  punitive  justica  The  same  idea  is  con- 
tained (and  expressed  by  the  same  root  dtxtf)  in  dixTfv  riffovaiVj 
which  literally  signifies,  "  pay  the  just  penalty."  That  penalty 
is  everlasting  destruction,  oXb^qov  aioivtor,  which  is  an 
appositive  of  Stxr^v  and  explains  what  the  just  penalty  is.  The 
persons,  or  class  of  persons,  on  whom  the  penalty  is  to  be  in- 
flicted, are  those  "  who  know  not  God,"  though  they  have  the 
means  of  knowing  him  and  so  are  without  excuse,  in  other 
words,  those  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  (compare 
Rom.  i  18-20),  and  those  who  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  Compare  the  inexcusable  ignorance,  and  yet 
utter  neglect  of  Christ,  of  those  on  whom  the  King  and  the 
Judge  pronounces  sentence.  Matt  xxv.  42-45.  *^  From  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  Jrom  the  glory  of  his  power"  may 
denote  either  the  honor  and  blessedness  from  which  they  are 
separated,  from  which  they  *•  depart"  or  '^go  away,"  Matt  xxv. 
41,  46,  or  the  source  from  which  the  punishment  proceeds,  or 
possibly  an  indiscriminate  blending  of  the  two  ideas. 

The  bearing  of  the  passage  on  our  theme  turns  mainly  on 
the  meaning  of  oXsBpor  aiebyiovy  which  in  our  version  is  ren- 
dered "everlasting  destruction."  It  is  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  punishment  and  just  penalty  of  disobedience,  and  is  beyond 
all  reasonable  question  the  same  with  ''the  everlasting  punish- 
ment," xoXafftv  atGoviovy  of  Matthew,  xxv.  46.  Thia  lies  on 
the  face  of  the  passage  as  a  manifest  echo  of  the  words  of  Christ, 
and  follows  almost  inevitably  from  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the 
two  scriptures.  All  the  arguments,  therefore,  which  prove  the 
endlessness  of  the  punishment  described  in  the  one  go  to  prove 
also  that  the  punishment  intended  in  the  other  is  without  end. 

"OXs^poi  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  only  by  Paul,  and 
by  him  only  in  three  other  passages.  1  Cor.  v.  6 :  "  To  deliver 
such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the 
Spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;"  where  it 
certainly  does  not  mean  the  extinction  of  bodily  life,  still  less 
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of  the  life  of  the  soul,  but  probably  means  the  wasting  of  the 
flesh  by  suflfering  or  sickness  and  the  destruction  of  its  power, 
for  the  salvation  of  the  spirit.     Here  it  is  disciplinary,  while  in 
the  passage  under  discussion  it  is  expressly  declared  to  be  penal. 
1  The&  V.  8 :  *'  For  yourselves  know  perfectly  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night     For  when,  they 
shall  say,  peace  and  safety,  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon 
them  as  travail  upon  a  woman  with  child ;"  a  passage  parallel 
to  that  under  discussion,  only  the  adjective  here  describes  the 
saddenness  with  which  the  destruction  comes,  instead  of  its 
duration.     1  Tim.  vi.  9 :  "  But  they  that  will  be  rich  {choose  to 
be,  resolve  to  be,  ftouXofxivoi)  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare 
and  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition  ;"  where  oXi^pov  is  coupled  with  its  syno- 
nym anoaXetav  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  to  express  the  utter 
rain  which  results  from  making  haste  to  be  rich  ;  just  as  we  often 
speak  of  a  dissipated  young  man  as  in  the  broad  road  to  ruin 
temporal  and  eternal.     In  none  of  these  passages  does  the  word 
mean  annihilation  or  extinction ;  in  all  but  one  it  denotes  the 
rain  which  is  the  penalty  and  the  consequence  of  sin.     How 
long  this  state  of  sin  and  misery,  of  wretchedness  and  ruin  will 
last,  we  could  not  know  for  ourselves.     Certainly  we  could  not 
infer  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  will  not  last  as  long  as 
the  soul  shall  endure ;  for  sin  is  self -perpetuating,  self-propagat- 
ing, and  self-punishing.     The  Apostle  says,  that  '*  evil  men  and 
seducers  will  wax  worse  and  worse,"  2  Tim.  iii.  18,  and  that  God 
sometimes  gives  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  those  who  do  not 
like  to  retain  Ood  in  their  knowledge,  Bomans  i.  28 ;  and  in 
the  passage  under  discussion  he  teaches  that  this  destruction, 
this  wretchedness  and  ruin,  which  is  both  natural  and  judicial, 
will  be  everlasting.     "  The  unjust  as  well  as  the  just"  will  be 
raised  from  the  dead.  Acts  xxiv.  15.      The   ungodly  and  the 
disobedient  will  be  "  punished  "  after  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tioo,  and  that  punishment  will  be  "everlasting." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments  by  which  in  our 
former  article  we  showed  that  the  word  aicivioi  really  means 
everlasting  or  eternal.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  this  is  its 
proper  signification  as  derived  from  aiaov  and  aiei^  and  as  de- 
fined  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  other  masters  of  the. Greek 
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langaage  ;*  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  Sophocles  and  Plato 
and  Aristotle  and  Platarch  and  Josephns  and  Philo  and  Justin 
Martyr,  and  other  Greek  authors  who  have  anything  to  say  of 
God  and  the  future,  use  aiily  aioivy  and  aiciytoSy  just  as  we 
use  every  forever^  everlasting  or  eternal,  and  eternity^  to  express  the 
duration  of  God  (or  the  gods),  and  his  unchangeable  laws,  of 
immutable  ideas,  and  of  souls  that  thej  believed  to  be  immortal 
and  indestructible ;  that  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  habitually  use  the 
same  words  to  express  the  duration  of  the  being  and  attributes 
and  kingdom  and  glory  of  Him  who  liveth  forever  and  ever, 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  in  the  future  life,  and  of  all  those  things  which  are 
unseen  and  eternal ;  and  that  atcovtoi,  being  in  its  nature  a 
time-word  or  a  word  expressive  of  duration,  and  being  predi- 
cated both  of  the  life  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  punishmeot 
of  the  wicked  in  our  Lord's  description  of  the  awards  of  the 
final  judgment,  we  cannot  but  presume  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  sense  of  both,  and  that  the  sense  required  by  the 
etymology  and  the  common  use  and  understanding  of  the 
word,  viz:  everlasting;  unless  forsooth,  some  conclusive  reason 
can  be  given  for  interpreting  it  in  a  different  sense.  And,  as  we 
have  before  said,  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  Christ  in 
Matthew  xxv.,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  carries  with  it 
the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Apostle  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  punishment  may  be  eternal  in  itself, 
in  the  abstract,  or  in  the  general,  and  yet  not  be  everlasting  in 
the  case  of  any  individual.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  fire 
without  any  fuel,  punishment  without  any  body  being  punished  I 
And  to  illustrate  great  things  by  small,  divine  penalties  by 
human,  a  man  may  be  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  which 
shall  be  capital  in  the  abstract  but  not  capital. to  him,  or  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  which  shall  be  for  life  in  the  abstract  bat 
not  for  his  life,  nor  indeed  for  the  life  of  any  one  else  I  An  in- 
finite series  without  either  an  infinite  number  of  terms  or  any 
one  term  of  infinite  duration  would  be  a  phenomenon  indeed! 

*  This  is  most  dearly  stated  and  oondusively  shown  by  Professor  TaylerL»in> 
in  his  PkUo  againat  (he  Atheists,  pp.  300-302. 
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Again  it  is  said  we  are  necessitated  to  take  aiaavtos  either  in 
a  Beeondary  and  qualitative  sense  or  in  two  different  senses  in 
Titos,  i.  2:  "In  hope  of  eternal  life,  ^{nn^s  aiooviovj  which 
Gk)d,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began,  npo 
XfiOYGav  aicjvicov"  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  word 
should  have  a  somewhat  different  meaning  when  predicated  of 
time  past,  from  what  it  has  when  it  is  predicated  of  future  time ; 
80  that  if  we  should  admit  that  it  is  used  in  two  different  senses 
here,  it  would  not  necessasilj  follow  that  we  may  so  interpret 
it  in  Matt  xxv.,  where,  in  both  clauses,  it  is  predicated  of  the 
future  life.  But  we  do  not  admit  it  IIpo  xpoya)y  aicovioot^ 
here  probably  means  eternal  ages  ago^  just  as  npo  ircov  dBxa- 
uffffikpcavy  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  means  fourteen  years  ago,  and  aTcd 
ffraSicav  SBxanirrBf  John  xi.  18,  means  fifteen  furlongs  off; 
ana  in  proof  of  this  principle  of  construction,  which  is  peculiar 
to  New  Testament  Greek,  I  refer  to  Lange's  Commentary,  2  Cor. 
xii.  2 ;  to  Winer's  New  Test  Oram.,  Thayer  s  rev.  ed.,  p.  657 ; 
and  to  Buttraann's  do.,  p.  168.  Thus  interpreted  the  passage 
reads :  "  In  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God  that  cannot  lie,  prom- 
ised eternal  ages  ago,"  and  we  have  a  striking  and  instructive 
parallel  between  the  eternity  past  in  which  Grod  planned,  pur- 
posed, and  thus  virtually  promised  the  life  eternal  of  his  saints 
and  the  eternity  to  come  in  which  they  will  enjoy  it*  That  this 
is  the  true  interpretation  is  proved  by  the  parallel  passage 
2  Tim.  L  9 :  "  who  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not 
according  to  our  works  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace  that  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  etemai  ages  ago.  Alford, 
who  will  not  be  charged  with  a  traditional,  least  of  all  a  Cal^ 
vinistic  exegesis,  says :  ''  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  no 
promise  was  actually  made  till  the  race  of  man  existed,  must 
be  found  by  r^arding,  as  in  2  Tim.  i.  9,  the  construction  as  a 
mixed  one— compounded  of  the  actual  promise  made  in  time 
and  the  divine  purpose  from  which  the  promise  sprung,  fixed 

*  To  Bay  that  eternity  past,  or  eternal  ages  ago,  is  not  "endless  "  Is  mere  quib- 
bling. Of  oourse  eternity  past  Is  without  beginning,  and  eternity  to  oome  is  with* 
OQl  end,  and  God  only  is  eternal  in  the  absolute  sense,  both  without  beginnini; 
and  without  end.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call  that  eternal  which  is 
eitiier  without  beginning,  or  without  end.  Even  the  word  everlcmHng  is  used  in 
the  flame  way  by  those  masters  of  English,  the  translators  of  our  English  Bible : 
**  From  ererlaating  to  ererlasting  thou  art  God." 
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in  eternity.  Thus,  as  there  God  is  said  to  have  given  us  grace 
in  Christ  from  eternal  ages,  meaning  that  the  gift  took  place  as 
the  result  of  a  divine  purpose  fixed  from  eternity;  so  here  he 
is  said  to  have  promised  eternal  life  from  eternal  ages,  meaning 
that  the  promise  took  place  as  the  result  of  a  purpose  fixed  from 
eternity.*'  We  have  the  same  blending  of  the  purpose  in  eter- 
nity with  its  execution  in  time  often  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  as 
for  example,  in  Bom.  viii.  30:  ^^whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called,"  etc.,  where  the  foreknowledge  and  pre<]^- 
tination  were  in  eternity  past,  while  the  calling  and  justification 
take  place  in  successive  periods  of  time,  and  the  glorification 
will  follow  in  the  ages  of  eternity  to  come,  and  yet  such  is  the 
certainty  of  all  God's  plans  and  purposes  that  it  is  all  repre- 
sented as  accomplished  in  a  past  eternity.  If  any  one  insists 
on  a  more  literal  understanding  of  the  word  int^yyelXaro^  and 
another  translation  of  dicovicovy  such,  e.  g.  as  that  in  the  last 
New  Englander:  "in  hope  of  aeonian  life  which  God  that  can- 
not lie  promised  before  aeonian  times " — which  however  is  no 
translation  at  all  so  far  as  a'tcoricay  is  concerned — will  he  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  us  what  ^*  the  aeonian  times "  were  be/ore 
which  God  promised  "aeonian  life?"  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
passage  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  nor  in  the  Hew  Testament,  in 
which  aicivtos  occurs  (whether  in  reference  to  the  past,  or  the 
future,  or  Him  in  regard  to  whose  being  and  attributes  there 
is  no  past  or  future) — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  passage  in 
which  eternal,  with  the  eternity  left  in,  or  everlasting,  in  the 
sense  either  oi  from  everlastmg,  or  to  everlasting^  or  inclusive  of 
both,  is  not  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  rendering;  while 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  scarcely  admits  of  any 
other  translation. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  ;t'A>ova7v  with  atatylGJVy 
compare  the  rov  aU\  xpovov  which  Plutarch  and  other  classic 
authors  use  interchangeably  with  rov  a'lAvaj  and  of  which 
Xporovs  aiaoviovi  is  only  a  Hebraistic  plural.  If  any  of  my 
readers  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  more  common  rendering  of 
itpo  xpovoav  aicovicaVf  viz :  "  before  eternal  ages,"  as  Ellicott 
does  for  example,  I  have  no  objection.  Thus  God*s  plan  and 
purpose  is  conceived  of  as  prior  to  all  ages,  prior  to  eternity 
itsell     So  God  is  called  the  King  of  the  ages,  or  the  eternitiea 
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or,  if  you  choose,  of  eternity,  rtp  fiaffiXei  rdv  aicoycov^  (Eng. 
version,  King  eternal),  and  hence  to  him  is  ascribed  power  and 
glory  unto  the  ageaofages^  eis  rovi  afdavas  rcov  aioiycovy  or  far 
ever  and  ever,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  very  fond  of 
such  parallel  or  antithetic  uses  of  this  class  of  words.  Such 
expressions  are  congenial  to  his  wide  reach  of  thought,  his 
fervid  imagination  and  his  emotional  nature.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  in  Bom.  xvi.  26  :  "  According  to  the  revelation  of 
the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  in  eternal  ages,  xpovoti 
amvtots,  but  is  made  manifest  now  and  by  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  according  to  the  commandment  *  of  the  eternal  God," 
rovaicoviov  Gbov.  Here  it  is  our  turn  to  ask,  if  the  word 
amvtoi  "  has  iux)  different  meanings  in  the  same  connection  ?" 
We  render  it  eternal  in  both  parts  of  the  versa  How  would 
Dr.'Whiton  render  it?     Aeonian  ?     The  aeonian  God  ! 

And  this  brings  up  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  many 
difficulties,  which  I  cannot  but  feel  in  reference  to  this  whole 
talk  about  *' the  aeon,"  "the  aeons,"  and  "aeonian  life."  In 
the  first  place  these  words  are  not  English.  And  why  not  ? 
Are  there  no  English  words  by  which  they  can  be  translated  ? 
Is  our  mother  tongue  so  barren  that  there  are  not  in  its 
whole  vocabulary  words — ^if  not  any  one  word  that  suits  every 
place,  at  least  different  words  for  different  places — by  which 
they  could  be  translated?  I  have  always  made  it  the  first 
and  most  fundamental  rule  for  my  classes  in  translating- 
Greek,  that  they  shall  translate  it  into  good  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish. Would  my  friend  Dr.  Whiton,  who  is  a  master  both 
of  Greek  and  of  English,  allow  his  students  to  render  to'k 
aidra  aoixfjTos,  Lycurg.  155.  43,  "  uninhabited  jfer  the  aeon^^  t 
and  so  any  number  of  other  passages  from  the  Greek  classics  ? 
In  the  second  place,  What  do  these  words  mean?  What 
w  "the  aeon?"  What  are  "the  aeons,"  and  "the  aeons  of 
the  aeons?"  Will  some  one  of  this  school  give  us  an  author- 
ized definition  of  "aeonian,"  or  some  two  of  them  agree  what 
it  means?  What  is  "aeonian  life?"  What  is  "aeonian" 
ponisbment?     What  is  "  aeonian"  destruction  ?     If  "  aeonian" 

•f«T«7^p,  appoiotinent,  will,  purpose,  cf.  1  Tim.  i.  1;  1  Cor.  i.,  etc.  In  this 
word  there  is  the  same  blending  of  the  eternal  purpose  with  its  execution  in 
time  which  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 
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life  is  ^'  a  certain  kindC^  of  life,  is  '^  aeonian"  punishment  the 
same  kind  of  punishment  or  a  different  kind?  If  it  is  the 
same  kind,  what  kind  is  it?  If  it  is  a  different  kind,  why  is 
it  different,  and  how  is  it  '^aeonian?"  For  example,  is 
'^aeonian"  life  eternal  life  with  the  eternity  left  in,  and 
''aeonian"  punishment  eternal  punishment  with  the  eternity 
left  out?  And  what  is  the  meaning  of,  'Hbat  thou  mayest 
receive  him"  (Onesimus)  *'aeonian,"  or  "aeonian'My,  or  "be- 
longing to  the  aeon,"  or  however  else  oitGovtov  should  be 
transferred  in  Philemon  16  ? 

This  school  of  interpreters  make  a  great  deal  of  such  pas- 
sages as  these :  "  And  this  is  life  eternal  that  they  might  know 
the  only  true  Qod  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent" 
"  This  is  the  record,  that  Qod.  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  his  Son."  Their  mistake  is  that  they  insist  on 
finding  in  them  a  definition  of  the  words^  "  eternal  life,"  when 
they  contain  only  a  statement  of  the  source,  the  nature,  or 
some  element  or  characteristic  of  the  thing  which  makes  the  life 
to  be  eternal,  or  to  endure  forever.  ^^  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
.  .  .  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  is  a 
divine  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  elements  or  leading 
characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  true  religion  ;  but  it 
is  no  definition  of  the  word  kingdom — ^the  kingdom  of  God,  in 
the  gospel  sense,  can  be  defined  only  as  the  reign  of  God  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  So  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  is  an  essential  element  of  eternal  life, 
and  the  Son  of  God  is  as  it  were  the  very  atmosphere  in  which 
it  lives ;  but  eternal  life  can  be  defined  only  as  that  life  which 
endures  forever. 

In  the  third  place  interpreters  of  this  school  not  only  misin- 
terpret or  obscure  the  language,  but  they  exaggerate  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  JewiRh  doctrine  of  the  ages  and  so  exaggerate 
its  inSuence  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  The  Septua- 
gint  version  and  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  do  indeed  con- 
stitute "  the  mould  in  which  the  New  Testament  phraseology 
respecting  past  and  future  duration  was  cast"  But  the  mate- 
rials that  were  oast  in  that  mould  were  the  words  of  the  Greek 
language ;  and  no  "  mould"  could  so  fashion  the  word  amnoiy 
as  to  force  out  of  it  the  idea  of  duration  which  is  contained  in 
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its  root  and  preserved  in  all  its  classical  usage,  and  force  into 
it  a  '^ qualitative"  meaning  which  does  not  express  duration 
and  does  not  even  imply  "  for  aye"  and  "  for  ever."  Ets  rov 
aicbvoy  TTpoi  rov  aidova,  etc.,  are  used  by  classic  authors  just 
as  they  are  used  in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  just  as  we  use 
for  aye  and  for  ever.  And  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  Hebra- 
istic Greek  is  those  *'  pluralities  and  reduplications,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  calls  them,  by  which  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greek- 
speaking  Jews  emphasized  and  exalted  the  expression  of  ideas 
that  are  too  large  to  he  expressed.  "  Not  a  few  nouns,"  says 
Winer  in  his  New  Testament  Orammar,  p.  176,  And.  ed., 
*^which  are  used  by  us  ordinarily  in  the  singular,  were  employed 
[by  them]  exclusively,  or  at  least  predominantly,  in  the  plural ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  objects  denoted  by  them,  having — from  a 
general,  or  from  a  Grecian,  or  a  Biblical  point  of  view— ^some 
sensible  or  ideal  manifoldness  or  comprehensiveness."  His  first 
example  is  aidoves,  and  his  second  is  ovpavoi.  And  in  the 
expression,  "  heaven  of  heaven»^^^  Hebt  heave^is  of  the  heavens, 
1  Kings  viii.  27  et  al.,  we  have  not  only  the  plural  but  the 
rednplication  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and  exaltation.  The 
most  common  name  of  God  even,  as  scholars  all  know,  is  plural 
in  Hebrew — what  grammarians  have  often  called  *'  the  Pluralia 
Majesiatia.^* 

Yet  once  more,  some  preachers  and  divines  of  this  class  lay 
more  stress  and  place  more  reliance,  than  we  dare  place,  on 
certain  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which  seem  to  them,  if 
not  to  teach  universal  salvation,  yet  to  encourage  the  hope  of 
a  final  complete  restoration.  In  his  extreme  and  violent  reac- 
tion from  what  he  calls  "the  popular  notion  of  hell,"  and  the 
ill-judged  or  unfortunate  manner  in  which  he  heard  it  preached 
in  his  youth,  Canon  Farrar  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  and  backward  or  forward  to  Universalist 
interpretations  of  Scripture.*  Thus  he  quotes  as  applicable  to 
all  men,  and  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life  of  all  men,  that 

*  He  rejects  Purgatory  and  Uniyersalisni  in  words,  but  in  substance  and  spirit 
he  holds  the  former;  in  his  arguments  and  interpretations  lie  teaches  the  latter; 
and  those  who  accept  his  teaching  will  substantiallj,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  for- 
mally, accept  both.  As  iniarpreted  and  applied  by  him,  his  proof  texta,  if  they 
proTe  anything,  proye  Umyersalism. 
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much  disputed  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  22 :  ^'  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  which  even 
Neander,  with  all  his  latitudinarianism,  in  his  latest  conclu- 
sions, limited  to  believers:  '^Paul  had  in  mind,"  says  Neander, 
"only  believers,  and  he  ignores  those  who  are  lost."    In  like 
manner  in  1  Thesa  iv.  14-17,  the  Apostle  confessedly  ignores 
the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  (although  we  know  that  be  held 
the  doctrine),  and  speaks  only  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
And  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  fair  question  whether  the  analogy 
of  the  latter  passage  and  the  context  and  subject-matter  of  the 
former,  which  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body^  do  not  further 
limit  the  application  of  the  text  under  consideration  (1  Cor. 
XV.  22)  to  a  bodily  resurrection.      Nay,  the  resurrection   of 
believers  which  is  here  spoken  of  must  be  a  bodily  resurrec- 
tion, just  as  certainly  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ  here  spoken 
of  is  a  bodily  resurrection.     Now  the  interpretation  of  this 
passage  carries  with  it  the  interpretation  of  that  which  imme- 
diately follows,  1  Cor.  XV.  24-23,  which  they  make  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  restoration,  but  which,  of  course,  is  subject  to 
the  same  limitation  as  the  passage  which  precedes  it     And  if 
the  Apostle  is  speaking,  as  he  certainly  is  throughout  the 
chapter,   only  of   a    bodily   resurrection,  and    that  only  of 
believers  (to  whom  indeed  he  himself  limits  the  application 
in  the  verse  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  these 
two  much  disputed  texts:  ^*But  every  man  in  his  own  order: 
Christ  the  first-fruits :   afterward  Ihey  that  are  Chrisfs  at  his 
coming"),  then  the  death  which  is  the  last  enemy  that  is 
destroyed  is  limited  by  the  connection  to  physical  death,  and 
the  subjection  of  all  to  the  Father — "Gkxi  all  in  all" — ^has 
reference  to  Christ  and  "them  that  are  his."    If,  however,  the 
subjection  intended  does  include  the  wicked  as  well  as  the 
righteous,  as  in  the  allusion  to  "  enemies"  it  seems,  at  least 
indirectly,  to  do,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  is  not  tbeir 
annihilation  that  is  intimated,  nor  their  willing  subjection,  bat 
their  subjugation  beneath  his  feet:  all  rule,  and  all  power, 
and   authority,   is   abolished^   xarapyi^ffri,  death   is  abolished^ 
xarapyEtrat  ,•  but  all  his  enemies  are  ^^put  under  his  yfet" 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  dogmatize  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
Scripture  which  is  so  full  of  difficulties,  not  only  in  reference 
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to  eschatology,  but  also  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  which  is 
so  immense  in  its  sweep,  so  lofty  in  its  heights,  and  so  pro- 
found in  its  depths,  that  no  human  mind  can  compass  the 
fullness  of  its  meaning.  But  for  that  very  reason  I  should 
fear  to  hang  my  hopes  for  eternity  upon  any  interpretation  of 
it  which  must  at  the  best  be  doubtful,  still  less  should  I  dare 
to  encourage  others  in  such  presumption ;  especially  when 
there  arc  so  many  aspects  of  it  which  suggest  anything  but 
hope,  and  so  much  in  other  utterances  of  the  same  Apostle, 
and  so  much  in  the  whole  drift  of  his  teaching,  to  press  home 
the  conviction  that  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  "now  " — under  the  gospel  dispensation — is  the  sinner's 
only  hope ;  that  "  now  is  the  accepted  time  and  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation/'  There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  or  mistake 
as  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  this  very  epistle,  1  Cor.  ix.  9, 10, 
"that  the  unrighteous "  (of  whom  he  enumerates  ten  classes) 
'^^a/2  no/ inherit  the  kingdom  of  Qod."  Nor  of  this  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ii.  6-9:  "Who  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds :  To  them  who  by  patient  contin- 
aance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality, 
eternal  life:  But  unto  them  who  are  contentious  and  do  not 
obey  the  truth  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil" 

Want  of  space  forbids  further  discussion,  although  there  is 
mach  more  that  I  would  be  glad  to  say,  and  much  doubtless 
which  those  who  differ  from  me  will  think  I  ought  not  to  have 
left  unsaid  or  unexplained.  1  should  not  do  justice  to  myself 
or  my  readers,  if  I  did  not  add,  that  the  example  of  Paul  does 
no/ justify  such  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment 
as  seems  to  have  roused  the  indignation  of  the  preachers 
already  alluded  to,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  lost  the 
balance  of  their  judgment — such  as  possibly  some  of  us  too 
may  have  heard  in  years  long  gone  by,  but  are  very  little  in 
danger  of  hearing  in  these  days.  The  Apostle  enters  into  no 
details  touching  the  manner  or  the  means  of  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked ;  he  indulges  in  comparatively  few  of  those  terrific 
images  which  so  abound  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord — such 
teaching  belongs  only  to  him  who  could  speak  "with  authority 
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and  not  as  the  scribes  " — ^and  there  is  but  a  single  passage  in 
which  he  explicitly  declares  its  duration,  though  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  unbetieveis  onderiies 
all  his  teaching;  But  he  does  insist  abundantly  od  the  ^t  of 
future  punishment  and  the  great  principles  which  are  involved 
in  it :  *'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For 
he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption 
(destruction,  (p^opaVy  see  Robinson's  Lex.,  sub.  v.);  but  he 
that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.'* 
Gal.  vi  7,  8.  "For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Bom.  vi. 
28.^  He  preaches,  as  in  that  model  sermon,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  2  Cor.  v.  10-21,  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
judgment  and  a  just  retribution  of  every  man  for  every  moral 
action  of  his  whole  life,  and  makes  use  of  ^'  the  terror  of  the 
Lord,"  thus  revealed,  to  *•  persuade  men."  But  this  is  only  a 
back-ground  on  which  be  proceeds  to  draw  out  in  colors  of 
wonderful  beauty  and  power  the  doctrines  of  atonenyent,  r^en- 
eration,  and  reconciliation ;  and  he  concludes  with  that  match- 
less appeal,  baaed  upon  all  these  doctrines,  and  inspired  by 
them,  in  which  the  justice  and  the  love  of  Gk>d  are  strangely 
blended:  ''Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ;  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  Let  us  all  go,  and  do 
likewise. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  indulge  in  heated  declamation 
against  all  preaching  of  terror,  and  all  the  virtue  which  springs 
from  fear,  and  then  quote  John  Foster  and  Dr.  Watts  for 
authority  {Eternal  Hope,  pp.  120,  176,  204,  etc),  I  beg  leave 

*  Both  these  paasages  imply,  and  carry  with  them  the  impreasion  of  everlastiiig 
pmuahmenti  in  the  antithesia  to  ererlasting  life.  Endless  pnnishment  also  foUowa 
ineritably  from  both,  provided  only  that  souls  are  immortal,  and  that  any  souls, 
even  the  most  depraved  and  abandoned,  will  always  persist  in  sin;  a  fortiori,  if 
they  "  shall  wax  worse  and  worse.'*  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  word 
«  death"  by  Greek-speaking  Jews  in  the  time  of  Ohrist  and  the  Apostles,  tike  the 
loUowingfrom  Philo:  "Death  is  two-fold,  one  of  man,  one  of  the  sonL  Hie 
death  o|  man  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  corruption  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  vice/'  "  To  me  death  with  the 
pious  is  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious.  Fbr  those  so  dying  deathlem  life 
delivers ;  but  those  so  living  eternal  death  seizes.*'  See  Alger's  Bu,  Doc  f^  Uft^ 
p.  161.    Hee  also  Plato  and  Euripides  aa  quoted  by  Plato,  (70r^.,  492,. 
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to  add  the  following  sentences  from  Mr.  Foster's  well-known 
letter  on  Future  Punisbment — a  letter  whose  calm,  candid,  and 
cbaFtened  style  contrasts  strangelj  enough  with  the  passionate 
rhetoric  of  Canon  Farrar  and  Mr.  Beecher:  ^' There  has  been 
in  some  quarters  what  appears  to  me  a  miserably  fallacious 
wav  of  talking  which  affects  to  dissuade  from  dwelling  on  such 
terrifying  representations.  .  .  .  This  is  not  in  consistency 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  in  which  the  larger  proportion  of 
what  is  said  of  sinners  and  addressed  to  them  is  plainly  in  the 
tone  of  menace  and  alarm.  Strange  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
when  a  righteous  Oovemor  was  speaking  to  a  depraved,  rebel- 
lious race.  Also,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  that  it 
is  Tery  far  oftener  by  impressions  on  fear  that  men  are  actually 
awakened  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  .  .  .  Dr.  Watts,  all 
amiable  as  he  was,  and  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  coi^enial 
topics,  says  deliberately,  that  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  his 
ministry  had  been  efficacious,  only  one  had  received  the  first 
effectual  impressions  from  the  gentle  and  attractive  aspects  of 
religion;  all  the  rest  from  the  awful  and  alarming  one&— the 
appeals  to  fear.  And  this  is  all  but  universally  the  manner  of 
the  Divine  process  of  conversion." 
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(2.)  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  PAUL  RESPECTING  THE 
DURATION  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

By  Jambs  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D. 

I.  The  sayings  of  'Paul  concerning  future  punishment  con- 
stitute a  remarkably  inconspicuous  feature  oF  his  teaching.  In 
this  respect  Paul  presents  a  contrast,  and  yet,  as  I  think,  not  a 
significant  contrast,  to  Christ  Before  remarking  further  npon 
this,  let  us  glance  at  Paul's  actual  testimony  to  this  doctrine. 
In  referring  to  Paul's  Epistles,  I  include  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  certainly  proceeding  from  what  has  been  termed  *^  the 
school  of  Paul,"  and  expressing  his  ideas,  though  in  all  proba- 
bility proceeding  from  one  of  his  fellow-laborers,  and  not  from 
his  own  hand. 

The  following  passages  include  most  of  PauFs  references  to 
the  subject : — 

Romans:  They  who  commit  such  thlng^s  are  worthy  of  deaih^  \.  32.~A8  many 
as  have  simied  without  law  shall  also  perish  without  law,  ii.  12. — ^The  wages  of 
sin  is  deaOi^  vL  23. — ^If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die,  viii.  13. — VesseLs  of 
wrath,  fltted  to  dwtiructUm^  iz.  22. 

1  Corinthians :  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  Qod,  him  shaU  God  deatroyy  iii. 
1 7. — The  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  vi.  9. — Shall  the  weak 
brother  j?«riff^  for  whom  Christ  died?  yiii.  11. — Lest  I  myself  should  be  a  ciuta- 
toayy  iz.  27. — ^If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  antUhema, 
xvi.  22. 

2  Corinthians:  Them  ihaX perish,  ii.  16. — Them  that  are  lost,  iy.  .^. — ^Tbe  sor- 
row of  the  world  worketh  deaih^  viL  10. 

Galatians :  They  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  hinffdom  of  Ood, 
Y.  21. — He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  vi.  8. 

Ephesians :  No  whoremonger,  etc,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  €k>d,  y.  6. — The  wrath  of  God  oometh  on  the  children  of  disobedi- 
ence, ▼.  6. 

Philippians :  Whose  end  is  destruetionj  iii.  It). 

ColoBSians :  H  e  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done,  ^ 
iii.  25.  • 

1  Thessalonians :  Sudden  destruction  oometh  upon  them,  and  they  shall  not 
escape,  t.  3. 

2  Thessalonians :  In  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  Ood, 
and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall  be  puusfaed 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of 
His  power,  I  8,  9. — And  then  shidl  that  Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His 
coming,  ii.  8,  9.^Them  that  perwA,  ii.  10.— That  they  all  might  be  damned,  H  11 
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1  Timothy:  Hartful  liurts,  which  drown  men  in  deeinteiitm  and perdUumf  rl  t. 

Hebrews:  It  is  tmjMwn'dfe  .  .  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  Oiem  again  unto 
repenUnoe,  vi.  6. — ^Ko  more  sacrifloe  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
ptigmeiU  and  fiery  indignoHoHf  which  shall  devour  the  adyersaries,  x.  26,  St. — 
Holiness,  without  which  no  man  $haU  eee  Iht  Lurd^  xiL  14. — Our  God  is  a  oomttm- 
i»gfrt^  zii.  29. 

In  this  synopsis  of  Paul's  teaching  upon  this  subject,  it  will 
be  noticed, 

(1.)  That  Paul  emphaticallj  announced  the  fact  of  future  pun- 
ishment With  what  effect  he  was  accustomed  to  preach  it, 
we  know  from  Felix's  trembling  (Acta  xxiv.  26.). 

(2.)  That  he  nowhere  makes  it  a  theme  of  instruction,  as  be 
made  the  doctrines  of  justification,  the  divine  decrees,  the 
church,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  resurrection.  In  con- 
nection with  the  resurrection  doctrine,  which  Paul  sets  forth  at 
such  length  in  1  Oor.  xv.,  the  passing  over  of  the  subject  of 
future  punishment  is,  from  the  theological  point  of  view,  per- 
haps remarkable. 

(S.)  That  he  treats  the  subject  rather  by  passing  allusioqs 
here  and  there,  and  brief  references,  often  in  a  word,  and  no- 
where brings  it  into  special  prominence,  except  in  the  two 
verses  quoted  from  2  Thessalonians. 

(4)  That  he  nowhere  gives  any  note  of  the  duration  of  future  • 
punishment,  with  the  exception  of  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  in  the  single  word  ^'everlasting,"  occurring  once  in  2  Thess. 
i.  0.    (For  this,  refer  to  the  New  Englander,  March,  1878,  pp. 
205-210.     See  also  remarks  near  the  close  of  this  Articla) 

(6.)  That  he  confines  himself  to  general  expressions,  such  as 
"death/'  *' destruction,"  "wrath,"  "perish,"  "lost,"  etc. 

In  contrast  with  this,  how  specific,  how  intense,  the  sayings 
of  Christ  I  "  their  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched'' 
— "  a  furnace  of  fire,  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth" — **  cast  into  hell  fire" — "  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels" — "hath  never  forgiveness" — "forgiven 
neither  in  this  world  neither  in  the  world  to  come."  (For  these, 
see  the  New  Englander^  as  above).  Compare,  especially,  Christ's 
discourse  in  Mark  ix.  42-50.  It  is  not  the  sayings  of  Paul,  but 
the  sayings  of  Christ,  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  the  endle$8* 
ness  of  future  pupishment  has  been  rested. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  thought  than  the  idea, 

VOL.  I.  22 
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that  there  is  any  contradiction  or  antagonism  between  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  that  of  Paul  upon  this  subject  If  Chriat, 
in  the  expressions  above  cited,  is  more  picturesque  and  specific, 
Paul  is  adequately  comprehensive,  when  he  says,  once  for  all, 
''  Indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every 
soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil"  (Bom.  ii.  9).  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are,  as  above  shown,  considerable  differences 
between  Paul's  treatment  of  the  subject  and  Christ'& 

In  order  to  estimate  these  differences  rightly,  we  must  take 
account  of  the  suggestion,  that  these  differences  are  due  to  the 
differences  between  the  persons  addressed  respectively  by 
Christ  and  by  Paul.  Christ,  it  may  be  said,  addressed  promis- 
cuous audiences  including  but  few  disciples,  while  Paul  ad- 
dressed his  epistles  to  Christians. 

As  to  this :  We  have  in  the  Acts  two  sermons  of  Paul  to 
congregations  mostly  composed  of  persons  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians. In  each  of  them,  reference  is  made  to  the  consequences 
of  impenitence,  but  in  very  general  terms,  e.  g.,  **  Behold,  ye 
despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish"  (Acts  xiii.  41.) — "  He  hath 
appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  He  will  Judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness" (Acts  xvii.  31).  With  these  words  of  Paul  to  non- 
believers,  compare  Christ's  words  to  His  own  disciples:  "I  say 
unto  you,  my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body, 
.  .  But  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear:  Fear  Him 
who,  after  He  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell :  yea,  I 
say  unto  you.  Fear  Him."    (Luke  xii.  4,  5.) 

Certainly,  whatever  differences  appear  between  Christ's  and 
Paul's  mode  of  speaking  on  this  subject,  were  not  due  to  any 
differences  between  their  respective  audiences. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment 
was  stated  by  Christ  with  completeness,  as  far  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  revealed.  Nothing  is  added  to  His  statements  by 
any  of  His  apostles.  They  merely  refer  to  the  doctrine  as  an 
established  fact,  and  represent  by  generic  terms,  e.  g.,  "  wrath," 
**fire,"  "death,"  "destruction,"  "perish,"  "lost,"  the  ideas  that 
Christ  depicted  with  such  intense  particularity.  PauFs  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  com- 
mon among  evangelical  ministers,  even  when  they  abstain  from 
preaching  upon  it  specifically:  that  is,  it  is  almost  wholly  allu- 
sive. 
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For  further  disclosures,  we  must,  therefore,  search  on  the 
other  side  of  the  subject, — not  on  the  side  of  man^a  ruinj  but 
on  the  side  of  Chrisfs  salvation. 

In  mj  recent  Article,  already  referred  to,  upon  Christ's  teach- 
ings as  to  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  the  conclusion 
reached  was,  that  they  do  not  pronounce  distinctly.  **  They 
affimi  no  hope  of  restoration,  they  foretell  no  ultimate  extinc- 
tion, they  enforce  no  belief  in  an  endless  consciousness  of  mis- 
ery" (p.  209).  The  doctrine  of  an  endless  punishment  has  been 
read  into  them ;  it  is  not  read  ovi  of  them  by  an  unbiased  criti- 
cism. And  yet,  on  the  most  hopeful  view,  a  dreadful  mys- 
tery wraps  the  destiny  of  him  who  dies  in  his  sin&  Christ 
speaks  no  plain  word  of  hope  for  lost  souls. 

If  any  further  instruction  has  been  given  us  on  the  subject, 
it  must  be  sought  for.  not  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment,— ^for  he  has  developed  no  such  doctrine, — but  in  that 
great  doctrine  which  it  was  his  special  mission  to  expound  to 
the  fullest,  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  In  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  it  is  simply  reasonable  to  study  a  doctrine  ah  eaUra, 
from  every  side  where  related  doctrines  may  limit  it  To  study 
future  punishment  merely  ab  intra^  without  full  regard  to  its 
immediate  correlate,  redemption,  is  both  unphilosophical,  and 
a  source  of  partial  and  strained  interpretations  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. In  Paul's  exhibition  of  redemption,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  to  which  redemption  reaches,  and  the  sub- 
jects whom  redemption  embraces,  we  must  look  for  the  ulti- 
mate word  which  Holy  Scripture  vouchsafes  respecting  the 
final  destiny  of  "  the  lost." 

IL  That  the  heathen  should  have  any  part  among  the  peo- 
ple of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  was  contrary  to  Paul's 
early  notions  in  the  time  when  he  was  a  Pharisee.  He  styles 
it  (Eph.  i.  9,  10 ;  lii.  8-10),  a  **  mystery"  which  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him,  and  claims  for  himself  a  higher  knowledge  than 
that  of  others. 

That  the  outcast  heathen  should  suffer  punishment  without 
end,  was  also,  we  may  concede,  a  tenet  of  the  Phariseeism  in 
which  Paul  had  been  trained 
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The  special  question  now  before  us  is,  whether  the  mystery 
concerning  the  extent  of  redemption,  which  had  been  revealed 
to  Paul,  involved  any  limitation  of  that  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  which  he  had  early  imbibed  "  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel." 

Before  discussing  this  question,  I  need,  perhaps,  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  obvious  propriety  of  insisting  on  the  nar- 
rowest scrutiny  and  the  most  exact  interpretation  of  the  words 
and  terms  in  which  one  speaks  who  professes  to  have  received 
a  divine  revelation. 

In  Paul's  Epistles  there  are  in  all  four  passages  which  bear 
directly  upon  our  question.  An  interpretation  free  from  all 
diflSculty  T  consider  impossible.  My  aim  will  be  to  develop 
the  interpretation  which  is  encumbered  with  the/ewest  difficul- 
ties. The  four  passages  are  the  following,  marked,  for  conve- 
nient reference,  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

(A.)  1  Corinthians  xv.  22-28. 

22.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  eyen  ao  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  aliTO.  23.  But 
every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Ohrist  tho  first  fmits,  afterward  they  that  are 
Ohrist's  at  His  coming.  24.  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  He  ahaU  have  deUrered 
up  the  kingdom  to  Gk)d,  even  the  Father,  when  He  shall  have  put  down  all  rule 
and  all  authority  and  power.  25.  For  He  must  retgn  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  His  feet  26.  The  last  enemy  that  shaU  be  destroyed  m  death  ...  28. 
And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  Him- 
self be  subject  unto  Him  that  pat  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
aU.    [Words  not  in  the  original  in  italics.] 

Upon  this,  opinions  divide  as  follows : 

ISradiiional. 
"ahaU  aU  be  made  alive:''  aU,  that  is, 
who  belong  to  Christ,  see  v.  23.  Or  if 
."all"  must  be  unrestricted  here,  then 
the  reference  is  to  the  resurrection  both 
of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  see  Acts 
zziv.  16. 


"  the  kinffdam,^^  from  which  the  impeni- 
tent are  excluded;  see  Matt  ziii.  41. 
*'put  down  aU  rtUe^''  etc.,  crushed  aU  re- 
bellion; see  Matt  xxi.  44. 


"  (he  last  enemy^  death,'*  or,  what  Is  now 
dreaded  as  **the  king  of  terrors." 


'*««;"  that  is,  who  die  in  Adam.  The 
passage  speaks  of  a  universal  resurrec- 
tion, as  a  happy  event  to  alL  Those 
who  are  made  alive  are  '*in  Christ" 
that  is,  in  fellowship  vrith  Him,  and 
theee  are  *'all"  of  Adam's  mortal  de- 
scendants. 
*'  the  kingdom,"  embracing  aU  souls. 

"jnU  down,"  eta,  abolished  or  swept 
away  the  tyranny  of  sin.  The  sense  of 
the  original  Karafiyiu  is  illustrated  bj  2 
Tim.  i.  10, 1  Cor.  xiii.  10. 
''deaih,"  that  which  is  *<the  wages  of 
sin"  (Rom.  vi.  23^  and,  of  course^  tm 
also,  as  "the  sting  of  death,"  see  w.  65, 
66. 
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**ntbtkttd^^'  some  into  loyalty,  others  into 
hftlpleas  hate  and  punishment 


''mbdned,"    into    willing     obedience; 
which  is  the  general,  though  not  ezdu- 
sive,  meaning  of  {morda<rti  in  the  N.  T. 
"  Qod  an  in  aXQ^  uniyersally,  without 
diiaent  or  dlBoord. 


""GodaUinaU,*'  so  far  as  the  snbjecU 
of  His  kingdom  are  oonoemed* 

In  this  and  the  three  other  texts  to  be  exaraiDed,  the  point  of 
difficulty,  as  every  Biblical  scholar  knows,  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  universal  tethns,  as  "  cUlj"  and  "  everyy  We  find  by  com- 
paring sach  texts  as  Bora.  xi.  26,  with  Bom.  ix.  ft-8,  and  Acts 
xxvi.  7,  with  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  that  Paul  sometimes  uses  univer- 
sal terms  in  a  generic  way,  subject  to  individual  exceptions 
which  he  does  not  mention  at  the  time.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
laid  down  at  once  as  a  canon  of  sound  interpretation,  that 
PanVs  "aZr*  and  "ci;cry"  are  not  to  be  allowed  an  unrestricted 
signification  by  themselves,  and  in  virtue  of  their  own  force. 
Evidence  must  be  demanded,  either  from  the  context,  or  from 
parallel  or  related  passages,  or  from  such  necessary  limitations 
as  the  roost  unlimited  expressions  are  always  tacitly  subject  to, 
as  to  haw  many  Paul's  "a?r*  and  "every"  include,  when  he 
says  that  "in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  aliva"  This  varying 
use  of  "afl"  and  ^^  every"  as  comprehensive  definitives  of  larger 
or  smaller  circles,  whose  radius,  so  to  speak,  is  indicated  by 
considerations  that  lie  near,  is  one  of  the  commonest  things  in 
common  speech. 

Dismissing,  then,  text  A.  for  the  present,  I  shall  cite  it  again 
after  having  examined  texts  B.  and  C. 

(B.)  Philippians  ii.  10,  11. 

"That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heayen,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  [l  e.,  in  the  regions  of  the  dead],  and 
that  erery  tongue  should  oonfess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  gloiy  of  God 
the  Father." 

Upon  this  also  opinions  divide  somewhat  as  follows: 


TiraiUHoruU. 
**aery  knee  shall  bow"  enemies  compul- 
sorflj,  friends  loyally. 


"«?»/««  .  ,  to  the  glory  of  God:"  God 
wni  be  glorified  both  by  the  thanksgiT- 
ings  of  the  saved,  and  by  the  self-re- 
proschings  of  the  lost  See  Josh.  vii. 
19,  Rom.  ix.  1*1. 
"Ae  Father;"  such  only  to  the  saved. 


ModertL- 
" every  knee"  in  unanimous  and  willing 
worship;  because  '*a<  the  name  of  Je- 
sus" should  be  read  *'  in  the  name,**  as 
the  ground  of  supplication ;  so  in  John 
xvi  23,  24,  and  in  the  baptismal  form- 
ula.   (Thus  Meyer.) 

''to  the  gtory  of  God  the  Father f'  all 
shall  acknowledge  Qod  as  **  our  Father :" 
het  souls  do  not  give  glory  [to  the 
Faiher, 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  here,  but  that  the  terms  "  every  knee" 
and  "every  tongue"  include  all  who  shall  then  exist  in  heaven, 
in  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  i.  e.,  in  the  realms  of  departed 
spirits,  Hades,  or  the  underworld.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex> 
press  this  idea  any  more  comprehensively  or  clearly. 

The  acts  which  every  knee  and  every  tongue  are  to  perform 
are,  respectively,  to  bow  in  (not  '*  at")  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
to  confess,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father  that  Christ  is  Lord.  Upon 
this  I  observe : 

(1.)  That  to  bow  in  the  name  of  Jesus  can  denote  only  an 
act  of  sincerely  devout  worship.  '^  In"  the  name  of  Jesus  is 
utterly  incongruous  with  any  reference  to  opposers  or  unbe- 
lievers. 

(2.)  That  confession  here  can  denote  only  willing  confession. 
The  original  word  (eSo^oXoyico)  is  nowhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment used  to  signify  an  extorted  or  reluctant  acknowledgment, 
but  frequently  occurs  in  expressing  penitence,  trust,  thanksgiv- 
ing and  promisa 

(8.)  That  the  term  "Father"  excludes  any  reference  to 
beings  under  judgment  and  punishment  God  the  Father  is, 
of  course,  also  God  the  Judge  (1  Pet  i.  17).  But  here  it  is  to 
Him  only  as  Father  that  glory  is  ascribed. 

This  passage  then  seems  to  say,  that  all  who  exist — including 
all  celestial  beings,  and  all  human  beings,  both  on  earth  and 
elsewhere,  shall  join  in  rendering  willing  homage  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.     If  it  does  not  say  this,  I  cannot  divine  what  it  does  say. 

But  as  to  what  it  does  not  say,  I  have  at  present  nothing  to 
affirm ;  that  is,  as  to  such  questions  as,  what  will  then  have 
become  of  ''the  devil  and  his  angels"  (Matt  xxv.  41),  or, 
whether  all  human  beings,  who  have  at  any  time  existed,  will 
at  that  time  continue  in  existence.  I  take  the  testimony  of 
the  Apostle  as  far  as  it  goes,  adding  nothing,  rejecting  nothing. 

Our  next  passage  of  the  same  kind  is 

(0.)  Colossians  i.  19,  20. 

"  For  it  pleased  the  FaUher  that  in  Him  [Christ]  should  aU  fuUness  dwdl.  And. 
haying  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  aO  tilings 
unto  Himself;  by  Him,  /  aay,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in 
heayen." 

Opposite  interpretations  of  this  passage  run  thus : 
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'ffdhiut^  of  diyine  grace  for  man's  sal- 
TatioTL  See  Eph.  iii.  19. 
'^aUikmgs,^  all  who  are  actually  Baved. 
**  9mg8  M  eaHI%  or  ikmgs  in  heavmy"  an 
esctosiTe  expression,  significantly  omit- 
tiag  mention  of  those  who  are  neither 
in  earth  nor  in  heaven,  but  in  helL 


Modem. 
''Julhess;'  both  of  the  Gentiles  and  of 
Israel.    See  Ro.  xi,  25. 
'*  aU  things,'*  without  exception. 
"<Atn^tft0ar0k,"  eta,  an  mdusiye  ex- 
pression, comprehending  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  and  extending  beyond  so  as 
to  take  in  the  angels  also. 


That  ^Hhings,"  both  here  and  in  text  D.,  includes  persons,  is 
clear  from  Gal.  iii.  22,  ^'the  law  hath  concluded  all  (literally, 
'all  things,'  ra  navra)  under  sin." 

As  to  the  general  question,  whether  this  passage  should  be 
taken  restrictively,  or  comprehensively,  the  obvious  indications 
favor  the  wider  view. 

(1.)  The  original  substitutes  for  the  more  common  N.  T. 
term,  xaraXXaaaoj  (reconcile)  its  compound  anoxaraWaaaoa 
(reconcileyif^  ;  see  Robinson's  K  T.  Lex.)  So,  then,  the  text 
announces  s^^U  and  complete  reconciliation. 

(2.)  The  Apostle  evidently  amplifies  rather  than  contracts 
his  original  ''all  things."  Without  further  explanation  one 
would  naturally  have  taken  "  all"  as  a  reference  to  mankind 
only.  But  the  Apostle  amplifies  this  idea  by  adding,  "  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven ;"  a  reconciliation 
so  *'fuU"  that  it  includes  with  mankind  beings  also  of  the  celes- 
tial world. 

(8.)  It  seems  inconsistent  with  these  indications  to  assume 
that  the  Apostle  is  meanwhil@  keeping  a  discreet  and  signifi- 
cant reserve  as  to  the  fate  of  a  multitude  not  included  in  so  full 
and  comprehensive  a  reconciliation. 

(4.)  The  word  translated  "  reconcile"  can  represent  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  the  termination  of  discord. 

What  then  does  this  text  say  ?  Two  commentators  of  ortho- 
dox sentiments  and  of  the  highest  learning  answer  as  follows : 

Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer: — "The  only  right  sense  is,  thus,  that 
through  Christ  the  whole  universe  shall  be  reconciled  with 
God." 

Bishop  EUicott: — "It  does  say  that  the  eternal  and  incarnate 
Son  is  the  '  causa  medians^  by  which  the  absolute  totality  of 
created  things  shall  be  restored  into  its  primal  harmony  with 
its  Creator — more  than  this  it  does  not  say,  and  where  God  is 
silent  it  is  not  for  man  to  speak." 
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It  is  a  point  upon  which  I  lay  no  stress — ^and  I  refer  to  it 
only  to  compare  it  with  the  idea  above  mentioned,  that  the 
Apostle  may  have  the  tinreconciled  multitude  in  mind  as  being 
somewhere  elae  than  in  heaven  or  in  earth — that  the  same  Apos- 
tle, in  Eph.  vi.  12,  describes  even  wicked  spirits  as  in  "  heav- 
enly places."  (The  literal  version  of  that  text  is,  "  the  spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places.") 

The  text  (C.)  which  we  have  now  been  examining  seems  to 
agree  with  the  preceding  text  (B.)  in  announcing  an  ultimate 
and  complete  reconciliation  to  God  in  Christ  of  aU  that  exisU. 
Neither  text  has  anything  to  say  as  to  whether  all  that  exists 
will  then  include  all  that  has  ever  existed.  Whatever  indeci- 
siveness  may  appear  in  the  first  text  cited  (A.),  considered  by 
itself,  in  its  simple  assertion  that,  "in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive,"  it  is  certainl}'  probable  that  its  fundamental  thought  is 
the  same  as  in  B.  and  C.  The  "all"  which  A.  may  seem  to 
leave  undefined,  B.  and  C.  define  as  including  aU  that  exisli^ 
whether  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  in  the  regions  of  departed  spirits. 

But  now  the  question  rises,  whether  A.  in  its  turn  does  not 
define  the  point  which  B.  and  C.  leave  undefined, — ^i.  ei, 
whether  those  who  are  comprised  in  the  ultimate  complete  re- 
conciliation include  all  who  have  ever  existed.  So  much  of 
A.  as  is  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  I  reproduce. 

**  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  eyen  so  in  Ohrist  shall  all  be  made  alive.  Bat  eyerj 
man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first  fruits,  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  it 
His  coming.    Then  cometh  the  end,"  etc. 

Upon  this  I  observe : 

(1.)  The  dbviotis  meaning  of  the  first  sentence  is  that  all  who 
derive  mortality  from  Adam  shall  derive  life  from  Christ 
No  limitation  is  hinted  at.  Unless  some  restrictive  term  be 
added  subsequently,  the  only  unforced  and  natural  sense  is  as 
just  stated. 

(2.)  The  unrestricted  sense  of  "all"  is  confirmed  by  the 
added  "  every  man  in  his  own  order."  This  is  a  distributive  ex- 
pression, and  refers  to  more  than  "  they  who  are  Christ's  at  His 
coming,"  who  comprise  all  together  but  a  singie  "  order"  (raypux^ 
a  division,  a  marshaled  company).  To  constitute  more  than 
one  order  more  are  requisite  than  they  who  are  Christ's  at  His 
coming. 
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(8.)  The  term  "made  alive"  (SoooTtoiff^^ffovrat)  must  be 
defined  by  the  connected  term  "in  Christ"  (^V  rtp  Xpi(TT<^y 
This  pronounces  conclusivelj  against  our  admitting  into  the 
*^ made  alive"  any  reference  to  the  "resurrection  unto  judg- 
ment" (John  V.  29,  Eng.  vers,  "damnation").  "In  Christ"  is  a 
terai  which  the  N.  T.  without  exception,  restricts  to  those  who 
tiie  in  fellowship  with  Christ 

(4.)  Because  "every  man  in  bis  own  order"  is  to  "be  made 
alive,"  those  also  who  are  not  "Christ's  at  His  coming"  are  to 
be  made  alive,  though  it  is  not  explicitly  said  when.  The 
strong  objection  to  this  is  not  overlooked,  and  will  presently 
be  examined.  For  the  present,  we  must  notice,  that  the  medi- 
atorial itnf/efom  continues  from  Christ's  coming  to  "the  end," 
and  that  the  mediatorial  processes  are  therefore  likely  to  eon- 
tinne.  We  must  notice,  that  "  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  (xctrapysiraty  swept  away)  is  death" — which  it  were 
paerile  to  limit  here  to  physical  death — ^and  that  accordingly 
"the  sting  of  death,"  which  is  sin  (verse  56),  is  unlikely  to  sur- 
vive death  itself.  Moreover  a  gap  is  plainly  made  in  the  Apos- 
tle's forecast  of  events,  that  is  presumably  to  be  filled,  though 
it  is  not  explicitly  declared  how.  For  here  are  to  be  recognized, 
in  express  statement  or  obvious  implication,  three  ^^  orders" 
(rdyfiara^  divisions),  viz : 

l8i  order.  I  2d  order.  |         3d  order  (implied.) 

Ohriflt.  I    They  that  are  Christ's.    |  Thej  that  are  not  Christ's. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  "  orders,"  also  three  periods^  viz : 

IM  period,  I       2d  period.       I  3d  period. 

Christ's  reeurrectioii.    |  Christ's  coming.  |  From  Christ's  coming  untU  "  the  end." 

The  third  period  obviously  corresponds  to  the  third  order. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  "  then  cometh  the  end"  is  by  no 
means  coincident  in  time  with  the  previously  mentioned  ^^  after- 
ward^  at  His  coming."  There  is  an  interval  between  the  "  then" 
and  the  previous  "afterward,"  just  as  between  the  "afterward" 
and  the  previous  "first  fruits,"  or  resurrection  of  Christ  (com- 
pare verse  20)  How  that  interval  shall  be  filled,  whether  it 
shall  be  made  glorious  by  displays  of  the  all-quickening  power 
of  the  Son  (John  v.  21,  28,  29),  or  dreadful  by  experiences  of 
retributive  suffering,  or  both  glorious  and  dreadful,  the  Apoa- 
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tie  does  not  saj.  But  we  can  see  plainly  that  here^  if  at  all, 
those  who  are  not  Christ's  at  His  coming  are  to  be  made  alive, 
"  every  man  in  his  own  order."  The  Apostle  forbears,  how- 
ever, to  make  an  explicit  declaration.  He  stops  short  of  the 
decisive  word.  And  here,  too,  we  recognize  the  Scripture  as 
inflexibly  steadfast  to  its  characteristic  reserve.  Instead  of  an 
explicit  assurance,  the  ultimate  word  of  sacred  prophecy  is 
withheld,  and  all  that  is  vouchsafed  is  a  solemn  silence, 
although  a  silence  which  plainly  is  not  devoid  of  hope. 
Two  points  still  remain  for  further  comment,  viz : 
(6.)  This  interval  between  Christ's  coming  and  the  end  most 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  the  **day  of  judgment,"  the  "day  of 
the  Lord."  If  not,  why  not?  Where  is  the  Scripture  which 
restricts  that  "day"  to  the  briefest  part  of  such  an  interval? 
(Compare  "  day"  in  John  viii.  56).  In  all  probability  corres- 
ponding to  the  "days"  of  creation,  there  is  a  "day"  of  judg- 
ment As  a  periodj  rather  than  an  event,  it  is  to  be  occupied 
with  processes,  and  not  merely  with  results.  What  shall  those 
processes  be?  We  have  glimpses  of  pain,  and  shame,  and  loss 
(Mark  ix.  4S-49 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8),  if  also  of  a  recreated  life. 
Here  may  reasonably  be  gathered  a  hope  for  heathen  multi- 
tudes who  lived  in  gross  superstition,  and  sinned  in  brutish 
ignorance,  and  died  "  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  Of  these 
the  Apostle  says  (Bom.  ii.  12),  that  they  "perish  without  law ;" 
yet  they  perish  not  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  them 
should  ever  be  made  alive  in  Christ,  even  by  Him  "  who  quick- 
eneth  the  dead"  (Bom.  iv.  17). 

(6.)  Notwithstanding  the  results  to  which  an  unbiased  and 
fearless  criticism  of  the  Apostle's  words  has  led  us,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  his  words  are  still  subject,  as  the  most  uni- 
versal expressions  must  always  be,  to  such  limitations  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  tacitly  imposes.  Thus,  when  we  say,  that 
God  can  do  everything,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  He  can  do 
some  things,  that  are  wrong  or  inconsistent  So,  although  it 
seems  that  the  Apostle  predicts  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense,  that  "in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive,"  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  this  comprehends  any  but  those  who  are  capable  of 
life  in  Christ.  That  all  who  have  inherited  mortality  from 
Adam  are  thus  capable  of  being  "  made  alive  in  Christ"  in  that 
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period  between  Christ's  coining  and  "  the  end,"  which  corres- 
ponds in  the  prophetic  picture  to  those  who  are  not  Christ's  at 
His  coming,  the  Apostle's  words  by  no  means  imply.  It  is  a 
point  on  which  he  says  nothing.  Were  nothing  said  about  it 
elsewhere,  there  would  still  be  this  doubt  attaching  to  the  pro- 
phetic **  all,"  whether  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  its  inherent  im- 
possibilities, might  not  reduce  the  ^'all"  to  a  not-all. 

But,  in  fact,  such  a  limitation  is  more  than  a  matter  of  sus- 
picion. Christ  has  expressly  named  a  sin,  which  **  shall  not  be 
forgiven"  in  this  world  (aeon),  "neither  in  the  world  (aeon)  to 
come"  (Matt  xii.  82).  This  sin  is  described  in  such  terms, 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  spiritual  suicide,  incapacitating  for 
the  reception  of  spiritual  life,  being  sin  "against  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  exclusion  of  the  Life-giving  Power  Himsell  Intima- 
tions of  the  impossibility  which  the  condition  of  the  spirit 
itself  may  present  to  its  being  "  made  alive  in  Christ"  are  found 
in  such  sayings  as  these :  "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers, 
how  can  ye  escape  the  judgment  of  gehenna?"  (Matt  xxiii. 
38 — Eng.  vers,  "damnation  of  hell");  "How  can  ye  believe" 
(John  V.  44)?  "Therefore  they  could  not  believe"  (John  xii. 
89);  "Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your 
father  ye  will  do"  (John  viii.  44). 

This,  then,  is  the  result  of  our  criticism.  The  *'aU"  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  22  is  to  be  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense, 
including,  with  those  who  are  Christ's  at  His  coming,  a  multi- 
tude who  are  not  Christ's  at  His  coming,  for  whom  a  day  (i.  e.  a 
period)  of  judgment  is  in  store,  laden  with  "indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish"  (Bom.  ii.  8,  9).  But,  even  thus, 
the  word  carries  that  implied  limitation  which  the  most  compre- 
hensive statement  must  always  be  understood  as  carrying,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  in  the  inherent  possibilities  of  things. 
Thus  limited,  and  thus  only,  the  statement  of  text  A,  that  all 
shall  be  made  alive  in  Christ,  who,  at  the  time  spoken  of,  are 
capable  of  it,  is  reiterated  by  the  emphatic  statements  of  texts 
B.  and  C,  that  there  shall  be  an  ultimate  and  final  reconcilia- 
tion to  God  in  Christ  of  all  that  exists. 

This  of  course  involves  the  inference,  that  who-  or  whatever 
he  incapable  of  being  made  alive  in  Christ  will  have  ceased  to  exist 
before  the  end. 
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I  encoanter  now  the  single  difficulty  which  in  my  view  be- 
sets  this  conclusion,  viz:  the  certainty  given  us,  both  by  Christ 
and  by  Paul,  of  "  the  resurrection  unto  damnation"  (literally, 
judgment,  John  v.  29),  **a  resurrection  of  the  unjust"  (Acts 
xxiv.  15).  Freely  confessing  this,  I  find  even  greater  diffi- 
culties,  as  I  shall  show,  in  the  way  of  an  interpretation  con- 
trary to  that  which  I  have  given.  But  the  difficulty  in  my 
way  is  more  apparent  than  resd,  and  due  not  so  much  to  incon- 
sistency in  my  readings  of  the  Scripture  as  to  our  traditional 
misunderstandings  an4  prepossessions  derived  from  our  English 
version.  It  is  a  vicious  procedure  to  begin  with  the  idea  of 
**  the  resurrection  unto  damnation,"  as  our  version  giv^s  ii^  and 
having  formed  a  conception  of  that,  to  try  to  make  the  Scrip- 
tures examined  in  this  Article  conform.  We  are  more  likely 
to  come  out  right,  if  we  begin  at  the  other  end  with  Paul. 
How  then  can  we  reconcile  with  the  prophecies  of  Paul  now 
examined  his  belief  also  in  *'  a  resurrection  of  the  unjust  ?'' 

I  offer  the  following  suggestions : 

(1.)  Paul  says  hardly  anything  in  detail  upon  this  article  of 
nis  belief.  He  speaks  of  it  in  a  general  way  as  '^  everlasting 
(aeonian)  destruction"  (2  Thess.  i.  9),  "  how  much  sorer  punish- 
ment" (Heb.  X.  29),  **a  fearful  thing"  (Heb.  x.  81),  **Goda 
consuming  fire"  (Heb.  xii.  29).  The  resurrection  of  the  unjust 
is  to  be  described  in  its  sequences  strictly  according  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  as  entrance  upon  an  experience  of  privation, 
suffering,  self-reproach,  and  bitterness  of  soul,  which  are 
appropriately  depicted  by  the  familiar  metaphors  of  outer  dark- 
ness, fire,  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

(2.)  Paul  nowhere  affirms  that  this  experience  is  to  be  with- 
out end.  I  assert  this  without  qualification.  That  the  original 
term  aeonian  translated  '*  everlasting"  in  2  Tbess.  i.  9,  carries 
no  such  meaning  as  *'  endless,"  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  here 
a  second  time  (see  the  New  Englander  for  March,  1878^' pp. 
205-208  ;  also  remarks  near  the  end  of  this  Article.) 

(8.)  Paul  undoubtedly  believed  that  ail  the  unjust,  without 
exception,  would  be  made  alive  by  Christ,  and  all  the  righteous 
also,  according  to  Christ's  explicit  declaration  (John  v.  28,  29). 
But  in  Christ,  in  fellowship  with  Him,  not  aU^  only  those  found 
not  incapable  of  a  return  and  restoration,  and  these  only  a/ler 
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an  experience  of  most  bitter  wo,  and  the  fall  realization  that  ^ 
"  the  wages  of  sin  is  death"  (Rom.  yi.  28).  The  word  ^coonoiieo 
(make  alive)  has  two  meanings  in  the  N.  T.,  viz :  (a.)  to  give 
Ufe{l  Tim.  vi.  18),  and  (6.)  to  give  spiritual  hfe  (Gal.  iii.  21). 
In  text  A.  the  more  glorious  meaning  outshines  and  suppresses 
the  other  as  the  sunbeams  hide  the  moon  and  stars.  Yet  both 
meaDings  are  undoubtedly  there. 

(4)  The  righteous  in  this  life  are  already  **  in  Christ,"  "  In 
Christ"  they  have  already  been  made  "  alive  unto  God"  (Bom. 
vi.  11 ;  Eph.  ii.  6).  **  In  Christ"  they  thus  already  possess  the 
gerai  of  the  resurrection  (Bom.  viii,  11).  The  text  (A.),  how- 
ever, speaks  of  a  quickening,  a  degree  of  life,  which  even  the 
righteous  will  not  receive  till  hereafter,  when  they,  and  all  the 
unrighteous  also,  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  by  Christ.  Then, 
says  Paul,  "  all," — not  the  righteous  and  others  at  the  same  time 
with'  them,  but  "every  man  in  his  own  order,"  will  be  fully 
made  alive  in  Christ  {so  far,  of  course,  as  spiritual  impossibilities 
do  not  forbid — many,  doubtless,  not  until  after  the  most  bitter 
tasting  in  a  day  (period)  of  judgment  of  the  deadly  fruits  of 
sin.  But  this  woe,  restorative,  as  well  as  retributive,  the  rapt 
Apostle,  with  his  eye  full  of  the  final  and  surpassing  triumphs 
of  divine  grace,  seems  for  the  time  not  to  see  or  think  of.  And 
just  this  feature  of  the  text  is  in  harmony  with  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  Paul's  writings,  that  his  constant  gaze  on  the 
glories  of  redemption  seems  to  withdraw  him  from  any  but  a 
momentary  contemplation  of  the  dark  alternative.  So  here. 
What  becomes  of  those  raised  by  Christ  who  cannot  be  made 
alive  in  Christ  we  are  not  told.  In  silence  and  darkness  they 
pass  out  of  sight  But  when  at  length  '^  cometh  the  end,"  all 
that  exists  will  have  been  fully  reconciled  to  God. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  those  who  have  been  habituated 
to  think,  that  the  idea  of  any  pardon  or  restoration  for  any 
beyond  the  grave  is  utterly  unbiblical,  can  tolerate  this  conclu- 
sion, until  they  have  taken  time  to  review  the  grounds  of  their 
belief  with  patient  study  and  reflection.  Time  is  requisite  for 
the  revision,  as  well  as  for  the  formation  of  opinions.  I  depre- 
cate, however,  as  both  unchristian  and  unwise,  the  insinuations, 
too  common  among  advocates  of  the  traditional  interpretation, 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  minds  or  the  hearts 
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of  those  who  read  the  Bible  not  as  they  do,  but  who  ia  com- 
mon with  them  revere  and  study  it  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  charter  of  Christian  hope.  Many  will  perha]:>8  remain  in 
that  state  of  mind  which  deems  the  English  version  of  the 
four  Gospels,  literally  interpreted  as  it  stands,  so  adequate  to 
prove  the  endlessness  of  hell,  that  they  deem  it  skeptical  to 
raise  any  question  of  the  fact  Have  such  ever  reflected  what 
the  English  version  of  these  four  texts  of  Paul,  literally  inUr- 
prtted  as  it  stands^  requires  them  to  believe  ?  Literally  inter- 
preted as  in  our  version  these  four  texts  contradict  the 
statements  of  Christ,  and  are  harmonis&ed  with  them  only  by 
the  reader  foisting  in  some  qualifications,  no  hint  of  which  is 
given  by  the  writer.  Why  should  the  English  reader  apply 
any  different  method  of  interpretation  to  the  "  never*'  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  ''all  things"  of  Paul ? 

Accordingly,  before  rejecting  my  conclusion  as  unbiblical,  it 
will  be  merely  reasonable  to  take  account  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  opposite  conclusion.  In  the  foregoing  criticism 
the  proper  meaning  of  words  has  neither  been  strained  nor 
ignored.  But  words  which  profess  to  unfold  a  divine  revela- 
tion demand  the  most  strict  interpretation.  If  now  one  holds 
that  Paul,  notwithstanding  his  pictures  of  a  universe  through- 
out which  everything  is  in  harmony  with  the  Creator's  wiU, 
did  yet  believe  that  in  that  universe  a  prison  of  rebels,  crushed 
indeed  and  impotent,  yet  unsubdued  in  their  malignant  antip- 
athy to  their  triumphant  Sovereign,  would  never  cease  to 
exist ; — if  one  deems  Paul's  strong  universalistic  terms  com- 
patible with  belief  in  an  endless  dualism;  there  are  far  more 
stubborn  difficulties  to  dispose  of  than  any  that  lie  against  the 
results  of  our  present  criticism.  Some  of  these  difficalties 
are  the  following : 

(1.)  In  text  C.  we  are  assured  of  a  complete,  not  a  partial 
reconciliation.  The  term  aTtoxaraXXdtyao)  means  to  ftUfy 
reconcile  This  is  coc^x tensive  with  the  number  of  those  who 
were  unreconciled,  subject,  of  course,  as  already  pointed  out,  to 
such  limitations  as  the  nature  of  the  case  might  impose  with 
reference  to  individuals. 

(2.)  In  text  B.  we  are  assured  that  it  is  to  the  glory  of  Qod  as 
Father  (not  as  King,  or  Judge)  that  every  tongue  shall  confess. 
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eta  And  these  coDfessing  tongues  are  all  who  are  in  heaven, 
earth,  or  under  the  earth,  that  is,  all  in  every  region  where  in- 
teDigeDt  beings  can  be  conceived  of  as  existing. 

(8.)  In  text  A.,  unless  the  conclusions  of  this  Article  are  cor- 
rect, we  have  (a.)  the  diatribuiive  phrase,  **  every  man  in  his  own 
order"  contradicted  by  a  statement  that  only  one  order  shall 
be  made  alive,  viz :  they  that  are  Christ's ;  (6.)  the  Mediator's 
Ungdom  continuing  from  His  coming  until  the  end,"  but  the 
mediatorial  processes  apparently  not  continuing;  {c.)  the  last 
enemy,  death,  destroyed,  but  his  "sting"  (sin,  1  Cor.  xv.  56) 
remaining  in  endless  vigor. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  interpretation  of  these  texts 
can  be  produced  by  the  best  efforts  of  Christian  scholars  that 
will  be  free  from  all  difficulty.  Our  task  is  simply  to  develop 
the  interpretation  against  which  lies  the  least  difficulty.  As 
such  an  interpretation  that  which  has  been  developed  by  this 
Article  is  confidently  presented. 

Merely  to  complete  the  array  of  Pauline  texts  which  exhibit 
the  ultimate  hope  of  mankind,  one  more  claims  to  stand  beside 
those  which  have  already  been  presented. 

(D.)  Eph.  L  10,  '*ThAt  in  the  diBpensation  of  the  fullness  of  times  He  might 
gtther  toge&er  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  hoth  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  on  earth,  even  in  Him.'' 

The  same  general  divergences  are  found  in  interpretations  of 
this  text,  as  in  those  of  A.,  B.,  and  C.     Commentators  like  Dr. 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer  hold,  that  the  future  unity  of  heaven  and 
earth  in  Christ  is  to  be  effected  by  the  exclusion  of  those  that 
are  lost  in  an  implied  or  understood  hell ;  while  their  opponents 
recognize  no  such  implied  dualism  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
but  take  his  words  as  they  stand  unqualified.     Meyer,  however, 
admits,  that  the  Apostle's  words  actually  mean,  '^  all  created 
things  and  beings."     Meyer  likewise  points  out  that  the  ex- 
pression, " gather  together  in  one"  {avaxsfpaXaioco)^  signifies 
a  reunion  of  what  had  been  previously  divided  and  broken  into 
parts,  so  that  it  announces  a  reconciliation  of  discordant  ele- 
ments, the  same  as  C.     According  to  this  unsurpassed  exegete, 
therefore,  what  Paul  here  says  is,  that  all  created  things  and 
beings,  in  heaven  and  earth,  shall  be  reunited  in  Christ.     "The 
dispeofiaiion  of  the  fullness  of  the  times"  obviously  means  the 
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period  of  consammation,  the  period  in  which  the  divine  purpose 
of  redemption  shall  be  consummated.  Observe  the  plaral, 
tinies^  reminding  us  perhaps  of  the  great  periods  ("aeons"— 
cycles  of  the  heavenly  chronology),  through  which  the  purposes 
of  God  develop  and  move  toward  His  ends. 

The  conclusion  now  reached  by  this  discussion  of  PaaFs 
great  quadrilateral  of  eschatological  texts  is  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  is,  however,  as  we 
find  in  other  doctrines  also,  plainly  an  advance  upon  it 

I  showed  in  my  last  Article,  that  Christ  does  not  pro- 
nounce upon  the  duration  of  future  punishment  He  leaves  it 
a  mystery ;  a  mystery  invested  with  the  most  lurid  symbols  of 
woe,  but  still  an  unsolved  mystery,  how  long  t 

I  have  now  shown,  that  Paul  adds  nothing  to  his  Master's 
prophecies  of  punishment  He  simply  bases  his  warnings  upon 
them,  and  leaves  them  unshorn  of  a  single  terror.  But  he 
takes  up  the  correlated  doctrine  of  redemption — ^a  doctrine  whose 
undreamed  of  applications  to  the  outcast,  even  in  the  present 
world,  Christ  had  left  His  disciples  to  discover  and  make  under 
the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  in  these  four  texts  he 
soars  to  the  highest  flight  of  prophecy  ever  reached  by  mortal 
seer,  declaring,  without  the  faintest  allusion  to  any  suppressed 
exception, 

(A.)  That  aU  shall  be  made  alive  in  Christ,  every  man  in  his 
own  oi'der,  before  the  end. 

(B.)  That  every  knee,  and  every  tongue,  in  heaven^  earth,  and 
the  regions  of  the  dead,  shall  confess  that  Christ  is  Lord  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father. 

(C.)  That  by  Christ  all  in  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  fully 
reconciled  to  God,  even  by  Him. 

(D.)  That  in  Christ  shall  aU  things  in  heaven  and  earth  be 
reunited,  even  in  Him. 

To  estimate  fairly  the  force  of  these  four  separate  prophecies, 
all  unqualified  as  the  Apostle  utters  them,  I  ask.  Would  an 
orthodox  preacher,  discoursing  now  upon  the  ultimate  extent 
of  Christ's  salvation,  think  he  had  sufficiently  guarded  the 
doctrine^  if  he  should  simply  paraphrase  Pauls  words  in  these 
four  texts,-*  if  he  should  abstain  from  adding  at  least  acau- 
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tioDary  word  or  two  to  intimate  to  his  hearers  that  the  redemp- 
tion would  nevertheless  not  ultimately  include  all  then  in  exist' 
mody — if  he  should  fail  at  least  to  hint,  that  even  then  the  dark 
prison  house  of  endless  despair  would  include  vast  multitudes 
of  impenitent  souls?  Judged  by  certain  standards  of  the 
modem,  if  not  of  the  Biblical  sort,  Paul's  omission  to  "  cover  " 
tbat  point  is  remarkable.  And  it  is  also  remarkable  that  no- 
where else,  in  all  that  he  has  written,  does  he  cover  it  Was 
it  then,  in  his  view,  a  real  point  to  cover? 

It  has  been  common  to  say,  that  this  conclusion,  though 
aahscribed  by  names  most  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,*  is 
contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  teaching. 
It  is  contrary  only  to  the  common  and  traditional  interpretation 
that  has  been  put  upon  that  teaching.  It  is  not  contrary  to 
that  teaching  itself,  truly  interpreted  by  a  criticism  that  is 
neither  blinded  by  inveterate  prepossessions,  nor  bound  by  any 
retainer  of  party  or  denomination.  The  interpretation  of  these 
texts  has  been  strained  under  a  supposed  necessity  of  supplying 
in  them  some  omitted  qualifications  deemed  requisite  to 
harmonize  them  with  that  doctrine  of  an  endless  misery  which 
has  been  read  into  the  sayings  of  Christ 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  conclusions  of  this  Arti- 
cle do  not  run  counter  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  The  teach- 
ings of  the  Apostles  develop  nothing  which  is  not  found,  at . 
least  in  germ,  in  the  teachings  of  their  Master.  In  the  present 
subject  this  holds  as  elsewhere.  The  Apostles  themselves  did 
not  discern  the  deep  truth  in  their  Master's  plainest  words  (e.  g. 
as  to  His  resurrection,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
nature  of  His  kingdom),  until  the  Holy  Ghost  took  it  and 
showed  it  to  them,  as  He  had  promised  (John  xvi.  IS,  14). 
And  so,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  now  before  us,  when  we  take 
Christ's  teachings  by  themselves,  we  sometimes,  like  the. 
Apostles,  "  cannot  tell  what  He  saith"  (John  xvi.  18) :  we  are 
left  in  mystery  ("  mystery,"  in  the  New  Testament  language,  is 
something  which  can  be  made  clear  only  by  divine  revelation). 
Jast  this  mystery  in  which  Christ's  words  left  the  ultimate  des- 

*  See  N6Uider*B  remarks  upon  texts  A.,  B.  and  C.  in  his  iRMory  of  Uia  PkmUnff 
amd  Jhiinmg  of  ffte  Ohririian  Ohur<^  last  revised  edition,  pp.  486,  487. 
VOL.   L  28 
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tiny  of  mankind  as  affected  by  His  redemption,  it  was  Paul's 
avowed  mission  to  reveal.  The  hope  which  is  dimly  adum- 
brated in  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  silver-piece, 
and  the  lost  son  (Luke  xv.),  Paul  in  these  four  texts  has  ex- 
plicitly declared.  Taken  by  themselves,  unthoui  the  commen- 
tary that  Paul  has  furnished,  these  parables  by  no  means  pledge 
any  restoration  for  any  who  depart  this  life  to  all  appearance 
lost  Amid  the  judgment  thunders  that  roll  in  solemn  under- 
tone throughout  the  Gospels,  this  still  small  voice  of  seeming 
hope  leaves  us,  at  best,  in  doubt  between  a  may-be  and  a  may- 
not-he.  And  even  iviOi  Paul's  commentary,  these  parables  are 
very  far  from  pledging  a  happy  issue  of  every  individual  sin- 
ner's experience,  which  must  always  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  nature  of  things  in  the  inherent  possibili- 
ties or  impossibilities  of  his  own  case.  Salvation  can  never  be 
unconditional  We  have  no  assurance  that  there  will  not  be 
irreconcilables,  and  therefore  unpardonables.  So  far  as  we  can 
understand  the  Scripture,  it  seems  otherwise.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  we  have  in  these  three  parables,  given,  let  us 
notice,  in  the  Pauline  Oospel  by  Luke,  a  substratum  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ  sufficiently  broad  and  strong  for  the  weight 
of  the  superstructure  which  Paul  rears  in  his  amplest  exposi- 
tion of  the  divine  mystery  of  redemption. 

The  testimony  of  an  isolated  word  is  always  inferior  to  that 
of  a  discourse  which  exhibits  an  operating  principle.  I  may 
however  cite,  as  probably  another  germ  of  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  ultimate  redemption,  Christ's  word  palingenesia  {naXiyyiyt- 
aia,  translated  "  regeneration,"  Matt.  xix.  28).  Meyer  inter- 
prets this  as,  **  The  reconstitution  of  the  whole  universe  in  the 
original  perfection  which  existed  before  the  Fall."  Also  the 
phrase  in  Acts  iii.  21,  *'  the  times  of  the  restitution  {aTtoxa- 
rdtfracris,  *  restoration')  of  all  things,"  which  Meyer  interprets 
as,  "  the  restoration  of  all  things  in  integrum,^^  ('*  to  wholeness,") 
and  adds,  ''The  times  of  the  restoration  of  all  things  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  world  to  come,  see  Matt  xii.  82." 
Unsupported  by  Paul's  four  texts,  these  two  words  would  have 
slight  importance,  but  conjoined  with  them  they  seem  to  be 
illuminated  with  special  significance. 
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III  My  last  Article  was,  of  necessity,  largely  occupied  with 
a  discussion  of  the  terminology  of  the  doctrine  of  future  pun- 
ishment, as  exhibited  by  Christ  PauVs  testimony  is  therefore 
not  fully  presented,  until  I  have  adverted  to  his  use  of  the 
fundamental  terms  "  aeon"  {aiaov)  and  "aeonian"  (azaJviof),  for 
which  I  must  refer  to  the  discussion  in  my  last  Article. 

As  to  this  much-contested  word  ''  aeon,"  the  divergent  views 
are  in  brief  these : 


JSradiUonaL 
It  properly  denotes  endless  dnrstioii, 
except  when  limited  by  the  connection, 
tike  our  word  *'  foreyer." 


Jibdifini. 
It  properly  denotes  d^  period  of  indefi- 
nite length,  which  is  to  be  determined, 
if  need  be,  by  the  connection. 


Against  the  traditional  view  appears  the  fact,  that  '^  aeon"  is 
BO  frequently  used  in  the  plural,  "  tne  aeons,"  like  our  word, 
**the  ages,"  which  could  not  be,  if  it  properly  denoted  infinity 
of  duration,  like  our  word  "  eternity." 

For  the  modern  view  appears  the  fact,  that  the  present 
world  is  constantly  called,  both  by  Paul  and  Christ,  an  **  aeon" 
(Epb.  ii.  2,  and  elsewhere) ;  that  past  duration  is  spoken  of  as 
"  the  aeons  past"  (Eph.  iii.  9) ;  that  future  duration  is  termed 
"the  aeons  to  come"  (Eph.  ii.  7). 

To   express    '^eternity,"  Paul  uses  sometimes  the  simple 
plural,  "  for  the  aeons"  (Rom.  xvi.  27),  sometimes  the  intensi- 
fied plural,  "for  the  aeons  of  the  aeons"  (Gal.  i.  6),     Only  in 
his  dooDologies  are  these  found.     Once  he  expresses  "  eternity" 
by  the  still  more  intense  combination,  "for  all  the  generations 
of  the  aeon  of  the  aeons"  (Eph.  iii.  21,  Eng.  vera  "  throughout 
all  ages,  world  without  end").     Certainly,  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  simple  "aeon"  is  not  "eternity."     "Aeon"  seems  to  be 
the  unit  of  the  heavenly  chronology,  as  "  year"  is  the  unit  of 
tlie  earthly.     So  in  astronomy,  we  have  to  drop  the  earthly 
measure,  a  mile,  and  take  for  our  unit  of  distance  the  radius 
or  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 

Paul  does  not  entertain  the  modern  notion,  which  regards 
duration  previous  to  and  subsequent  to  the  present  world  as 
mere  endlessness  without  succession  or  change.  His  idea  of 
it  is  molded  and  colored  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  represents  our  "  world"  (conceived  as  a  time-period 
cyr  cieon)  as  preceded  by  and  followed  by  other  "  worlds"  (time- 
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periods,  or  aeons)^  in  indefinite  succession.  And  is  not  modern 
science,  both  in  its  retrospects  and  its  prospects,  its  discoveries 
of  things  past,  and  its  vaticinations  of  things  to  come,  in  view 
of  the  phenomena  of  world-making,  and  world-changing  and 
world-vanishing  (although  the  worlds  of  science  are  ^pace-worlds, 
the  worlds  of  Scripture  are  <imc-worlds),  in  harmony  with  the 
Scriptural,  rather  than  with  the  present  popular  view  of  dura- 
tion past  and  future  ? 

As  to  these  "  aeons,"  in  general,  as  definite,  concrete  concep- 
tions, see  Heb.  i.  2,  and  xi.  8,  where  we  are  compelled  to 
understand,  not  ^pace-worlds,  of  which  the  ancients  knew  noth- 
ing, but  iimc-worlds, — or,  more  particularly,  the  whole  interde- 
pendent system  of  causes  ajid  effects^  which  extends  through  a  great 
period  {aeon)  of  duration^  and  gives  to  that  period  its  special  charac- 
ter ;  of  which  periods,  or  aeons,  thus  characterized,  the  Apostle 
says  that  they  were  "  formed  {xarrfprttfBai,  *  set  in  their  com- 
plete order')  by  the  word  of  God."  (Compare  Dr.  C,  Moll,  in 
Lange's  Com.  on  Hebrews,  pp.  26,  188,  and  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis, 
Excursus  on  Ecclesiastes,  i.  8,  Lange's  Cbwi.,  p.  47.) 

The  foregoing  points  have  been  brought  forward  only  to 
illustrate  the  signification  of  the  word  where  it  occurs  outside 
the  writings  of  Paul,  in  connection  with  future  punishment 
Paul  uses  the  word  only  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  and  in  ascribing  glory  to  Grod.  He  nowhere  uses 
any  form  of  the  word  in  reference  to  future  punishment 
Once  only  in  reference  to  future  punishment  he  uses  the  de- 
rived adjective  '*  aeonian,"  in  the  phrase  "aeonian  destruction" 
(2  Thesa  i.  9,  Eng.  vers.  **  everlasting").  Of  this,  therefore,  a 
few  words. 

If  "  aeon"  does  not  mean  endless  duration,  "  aeonian"  does 
not  It  simply  denotes  that  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  be- 
longs or  relates  to  the  aeon& 

There  is  a  word  aidioi  (which  we  may  anglicize  as  atiitiorn), 
which  is  used  by  the  Greek  philosophers  interchangeably  with 
aioovtoi  (aeonian),  to  signify  eternal  in  the  proper  sense.  This 
other  word  Paul  uses  only  once,  '*  even  His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead"  (Bona.  i.  20),  "  Aeonian"  is  also  used  by  Paul  as  an 
epithet  of  God  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  in  what  sense  we  shall  presently 
see.    To  infer  from  this,  that  "  aeonian"  means  eternal,  because 
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*'aidian"  so  means,  is  like  inferriog  that  Delaware  is  as  large 
as  Pennsylvania,  because  the  word  **  State"  is  a  predicate  of 
each.  Bather,  the  fact  that  Paul,  in  referring  to  the  future  life, 
nowhere  uses  aidian  interchangeably  with  aeonian^  shows  that 
they  are  not  interchangeable ;  that,  if  aidian  properly  means 
eternal  (on  which  point  I  affirm  nothing),  aeonian  does  not  so 
mean. 

As  to  Paul's  use  of  this  word : 

(1.)  In  regard  to  duration,  wheUien^  past  or  future^  Paul  speaks 
of  ''  the  everlasting  (aeonian)  God"  (Rom.  xvi.  26.)  In  what 
sense  this  epithet  is  most  suitably  interpreted  in  such  aconnec- 
tdon,  is  suggested  by  the  other  and  equivalent  title  which  Paul 
bestows :  *'  the  King  eternal,"  literally,  *'  the  King  of  the  aeons" 
(1  Tim.  i.  17 — ^a  reminiscence  of  Ps.  cxlv.  18,  "Thy  kingdom 
is  a  kingdom  of  all  the  aeons" — Eng.  vers.,  ^'  everlasting  king- 
dom"). We  should  understand,  therefore,  by  "  the  everlasting 
God,"  not  merely,  the  Being  who  exists  through  all  aeons,  but, 
a  grander  thought,  the  God  who  "frames"  (Heb.  xi.  8),  dis- 
poses, and  controls  them  all,  as  King.  So  "  the  Eternal  (aeo- 
nian) Spirit"  (Heb.  ix.  14)  signifies  not  merely  the  eternally 
existing  Spirit,  but  rather  the  Spirit  whose  quickening  power 
pervades  and  regtdates  the  aeons  in  their  vast  succession. 

(2.)  As  to  jxisi  duration,  which,  of  course,  has  come  to  an 
end,  Paul  characterizes  it  as  "aeonian  times;"  see  Roxxl  xvi. 
26;  2  Tim.  i.  9;  Titus  i.  2;  where  our  version  reads,  "since," 
or  "before  the  world  began." 

(8.)  As  to  JiUure  duration:  compare  Heb.  vi.  2,  "aeonian 
judgment,"  referring,  says  Bobinson's  Lexicon^  to  "  the  judg- 
ment of  the  last  day,"  the  judgment  which  takes  place  in  the 
coming  aeon.  Precisely  so,  "aeonian  life,"  "inheritance," 
"glory,"  "  destruction"  (Titus  i.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  15 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  10 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  9),  denote  the  "life,"  etc.,  which  belongs  to,  or  takes 
place  in  the  aeon  or  aeons  to  come. 

But  reference  is  sometimes  made  to  2  Cor.  iv.  18,  "  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal"  (aeonian),  to  show  that  "  aeonian"  carries  the  idea 
of  endless  duration.  (See  also  Philemon  15.)  Undoubtedly, 
Paul  in  this  passage  anticipates  unending  blessedness.  But 
whence  is  the  thought  derived  ?     Not  from  the  mere  epithet, 
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''aeoDian/'  but  rather  from  the  specific  promise  of  Christ,  that 
"the  life  of  the  coming  aeon"  should  be  commensurate  with 
His  own ;  "because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also"  (John  xiv.  19). 

This  may  need  some  illustration :  A  collegiate  course  of 
study  in  this  country  is  normally  four  years  in  length.  This 
length  is  assigned  by  a  specific  regulation.  When  we  speak  of 
a  coU^ate  course  of  study,  we  commonly  understand  a  course, 
which,  in  addition  to  other  characteristics,  is  four  years  long,  on 
account  of  the  well  known  r^ulation  prescribing  the  time. 
Yet,  in  itself,  the  adjective  "  collegiate"  carries  no  reference  to 
tima  Primarily,  it  denotes  what  belongs  to,  or  takes  place  in, 
college.  In  a  secondary  sense,  it  may  borrow  and  convey  the 
idea  of  a  four  years*  period.  It  would  be  absurd  to  aflBrm,  in 
regard  to  every  student^  bad  or  good,  that  his  actual  collegiate 
course  lasted  exactly  four  years,  in  virtue  of  the  mere  adjec- 
tive, "collegiate." 

Now  to  all  the  righteous  Christ  has  given  a  specific  promise, 
that  the  "  aeonian  life"  (which  only  they  shall  receive)  shall  be 
an  unending  life.  And  so,  whenever  "  aeonian  life"  is  spoken 
of,  we  must  understand,  in  virtue  of  thai  promise^  an  unending 
life.  Primarily,  however,  the  word  "aeonian."  though  it  pre- 
supposes time,  does  not  measure  time.  Its  primary  meaning  is 
simply  that  which,  in  some  sense  or  other,  belongs  to  the  aeons. 
And  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word,  "  unending" — at  least 
with  reference  to  mankind — connects  only  with  Christ's  prom- 
ise to  the  righteous.  Now,  to  affirm  that  this  secondary  mean- 
ing of  "  aeonian"  can  be  transferred  to  a  subject  of  an  opposite  kind, 
and  that  "aeonian  destruction"  is  endless,  in  virtue  of  the  bare 
epithet  "aeonian,"  is  certainly  loose  reasoning,  however  good 
the  man  who  is  contented  with  it. 

We  may  find  in  "the  reason  annexed  to  the  second  com- 
mandment," as  the  Westminster  Catechism  calls  it  (Ex.  xx.  5,  6), 
an  intimation  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  reason  out  on  extra- 
scriptural  grounds  an  equality  of  duration  in  the  blessing  and 
in  the  curse  of  the  world  to  come.  By  the  operation  of  the 
physical  and  social  laws  which  ai*e  familiar  to  us,  the  curse  per- 
petuates  itself,  but  only  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and 
then,  according  to  recognized  laws,  runs  out;  while  the  blessing 
descends  in  a  perpetuity  of  inheritance  through  a  thousand  gen- 
eration& 
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I  have  omitted  reference  to  tbe  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  which  use  the  phrase  "  for  the  aeon  "  (Eng.  vera 
"forever"),  as  they  have  been  discussed  in  my  preceding  Arti- 
cle (p.  201),  w^bere  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  is  cited  as  interpreting 
tbem  in  a  limited  sense.  Tbe  same  phrase  occurs  also  in  1  Cor. 
viii  IS,  '*!  will  eat  no  meat  while  tbe  world  standetb,"  i.  e 
forever.*  In  all  such  cases,  whether  in  English  or  in  Greek, 
the  simple  question  is  as  to  tbe  extent  of  the  '*  forever,"  which 
always  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  whether  the  "  for- 
ever" be  used  in  a  conveyance  of  property,  or  an  ascription  to 
GoA  Paul  nowhere  applies  a  "  forever  "  to  future  punishment, 
and  Christ  applies  it  only  in  connexion  with  '^  the  unpardonable 
sin."  If  now  we  find  that  tbe  destiny  of  any  soul  is  described 
in  terms  apparently  equivalent  to  perishing  forever^  we  have  a 
new  inquiry  to  meet,  before  we  find  that  Holy  Scripture  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  strictly  endless  misery.  And  that  inquiry  is  as 
to  the  nature  of  tbe  subject — the  soul,  whether  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  never  cease  to  exist 

In  conclusion :  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  tbe  duty  of  ihe  preacher^ 
and  that  duty  of  the  cnifc,  which,  in  the  two  Articles  now  com- 
plete, I  have  been  requested  to  perform.  While  the  duty  of 
the  preacher  is  the  positive  proclamation  of  truth,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  critic  to  ascertain  if  possible,  '^  what  is  truth."  In  so  doing, 
his  work  must  at  times  be  of  a  negative  character,  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  misconception  and  error.  If  the  critic  detects  weak 
points  in  the  preacher's  foundation  of  &ct3,  and  counsels  tbe 
abandonment  of  what  cannot  be  verified  and  made  impregnable, 
he  is  the  preacher's  ally  and  friend  notwithstanding,  for  nothing 
damages  a  good  cause  more  than  holding  indefensible  positions 
and  using  unsound  arguments.  The  doctrine  I  have  exhibited 
is  one  which  the  consciences  even  of  unregenerate  men  can  be 
made  to  acknowledge  reasonable  and  just,  much  more  readily 
than  the  doctrine,  that  our  righteous  Judge  has  ordained  for 
vast  multitudes  of  His  creatures  punishments  whose  extent 

*  The  error  of  the  statement  in  the  last  number  of  the  Kew  Engkmder,  that  my 
book  "qnieUy  ignores"  this  point,  will  appear  by  a  glance  at  pp.  16,  16,  of  the 
work, '«i^  'Etemai*  Funishmmt  EntOeasf'  (Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Ga,  Boston^ 
Second  Edition,  1878),  where  this  point  is  discussed.  I  refer  to  the  same  work, 
pp.  23-25,  for  a  discussion  of  the  strong  texts  in  the  Beyelation  of  St  John. 
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baf&es  conception  and  staggers  reason,  punishments  which,  in 
every  single  instance,  are  so  infinite  because  of  their  endlessness, 
that  all  the  punished,  of  whatever  various  degrees  of  ill-desert, 
are  actually  punished  alike  by  a  misery  uniformly  unending. 
The  Biblical  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  as  interpreted  in 
these  two  Articles,  is  fully  adequate,  if  faithfully  preached,  to 
make  any  Felix  tremble.  To  enlarge  on  this  I  am  forbidden. 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  negative  idea  of  the  end- 
lessness of  hell,  but  the  positive  idea  of  suffering  therein,  that  takes 
effective  hold  of  a  sinner's  fear.* 

In  view  of  the  skepticism  that  attacks  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment,  in  view  of  the  plain  truth  that  the  preacher's 
work  is  undermined,  and  his  appeals  neutralized,  by  prevalent 
suspicions  that  his  preaching  lacks  an  established  and  credible 
basis  of  fact,  it  behooves  him  more  than  ever  to  preach  the 
doctrine  positively  and  boldly,  but  also  with  special  care  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  revealed  truth,  caring  little  what  his  de- 
nomination holds,  but  much  what  his  Bible  teaches.  Let  him 
remember,  that  his  congregations  are  composed  of  the  same 
varieties  of  persons  as  the  audiences  that  first  listened  to  the 
epistles  of  Paul.  Let  him  accordingly  preach  the  doctrines 
both  of  grace  and  of  retribution  in  some  such  terms,  and  some 
such  relative  proportions,  as  Paul  adopted.  Let  him  *'  not  shun 
to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God"  (Acts  xx.  27);  neither 
thinking  it  necessary  to  cover  any  point  which  Paul  has  not 
covered,  nor  venturing  to  supplement  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible  by  the  assertions  of  the  creed ;  but,  in  every  particalar, 
faithfully  imitating  the  great  Apostle  as  a  preacher  of  the  sub- 
lime certainties  both  of  "the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God." 
Those  religious  teachers  certainly  err,  who  place  in  the  fore- 
ground the  hope  to  which  Paul,  though  he  avows  it,  gives  no 
prominence  Those  err  no  less,  who,  though  from  the  best  of 
motives,  wholly  suppress  that  hope. 

*  See  " iff  'Etomai'  PunuhmaU  Endtees r  pp.  93-96. 
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AimcLK  m.— THE  DYNAMICAL  THEORY  OP  THE 
INTUITIONS. 

In  a  review  of  **  ITie  Religious  Feeling^^*  in  the  January 
number  of  the  New  Englander,  Professor  Harris  says :  *'  It  is 
evident  that  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  this  line  of  thought 
the  origin  of  religious  belief  and  the  germ  at  least  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests  must  be  sought."  The  positions 
assumed  by  those  writers  who  seek  to  carry  the  intuitional 
philosophy  farther  out  in  this  direction  are  so  often  misunder- 
stood that  it  seems  desirable,  in  continuation  of  the  discussion 
opened  by  Professor  Harris'  Article,  to  indicate  with  precision, 
if  possible,  the  change  of  front  which  appears  to  be  required  in 
the  present  defence  of  a  spiritual  philosophy. 

The  task  at  which  every  metaphysics  labors,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  in  order  that  theology  may  have  a 
clear  title  to  her  proper  field  of  inquiry,  is  the  work  of  securing 
oar  instinctive  human  faith  in  objective  reality.     Unless  some 
way  out  of  our  consciousness  to  a  world  which  we  do  not 
make  by  the  thought  of  it,  and  to  a  Presence  which  is  more  than 
a  reflection  upon  the  unknown  of  our  own   image,   can  be 
found,  theology  would  be  only  a  child's  play  with  shadows, 
and  our  prayers  must  fall  back  upon  themselves.     The  differ- 
ent surviving  attempts    to  solve  this  metaphysical   problem 
may  be  reduced  (in  general  terms)  to  the  three  following  state- 
ments :  Firsts  We  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  through 
rational  cognition.     In  the  more  theistic  forms  of  this  trans- 
cendentalism the  reason  is  said  to  have  an  intuition  of  God ; 
but  usually  this  belief  is  carried  on  by  its  own  momentum  into 
a  vague  idealism  or  all-absorbing  pantheism.     Whenever,  in 
any  historical    cycle,   an    idealistic    metaphysics  finishes   its 
course,  there  is  always  to  be  found,  as  the  goal  of  it,  a  Plotinus, 
a  Spinoza,  or  a  Hegel.     But  Pantheism  overlooks  the  distinc- 
tions of  being,  and  surmounts  the  facts  of  earthly  existence 
only  by  flying  itself  out  of  sight  into  the  clouda     There  is  a 
true  and  a  false  mysticism ;  but  the  mysticism  which  the  late 
*  Tha  EeidffiouB  Feding^  A  Study  for  Faith,    Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co. 
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Professor  Tholuck  once  said  to  the  writer  he  believed  would 
prove  to  be  the  true  recoDciliation  between  religion  and  science, 
certainly  is  not  a  mysticism  which  can  not  return  from  its 
visions  and  give  a  clear  account  of  itself  to  the  reason. 

Secondly,  It  is  held  that  we  have  a  direct  intuition  of  certain 
first  principles  or  primary  faiths,  and  that  from  these  there  is 
but  one  short  step  of  inference  to  supersensible  reality,  and  the 
existence  of  God.  This  view  in  the  crude  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas  is  now  well  nigh  universally  abandoned.  But 
the  old  fashioned  theory  of  innate  ideas  has  been  remodeled 
into  the  more  habitable  doctrine  of  constitutional  beliefs,  and 
under  that  philosophic  roof  the  New  England  theology  at  the 
present  day  generally  finds  shelter.  Professor  Harris,  in  the 
article  already  cited,  states  this  view  in  its  simplest  form  when 
he  says  (p.  77),  "The  primitive  religious  beliefs  are  rooted  in 
the  constitution  of  man."  This  prevalent  philosophy  may  be 
aptly  designated,  then,  as  the  constitutional  theory  of  faith. 
It  would  be  far  from  us  to  deny,  it  would  be  suicidal  for  any 
believer  in  God  to  deny,  that  man  has  a  rational  and  spiritual 
constitution  which  as  a  whole  is  the  organ  of  faith ;  or  that  in 
the  plan  of  intelligent  moral  being  these  elements  of  belief 
are  the  very  marks  of  manhood.  But  if  this  constitutional 
theory  of  intuition  is  left  unfinished  at  this  point,  if  it  cannot 
be  carried  up  at  least  one  step  ferther,  some  old  difficulties  will 
be  borne  against  it,  upon  present  tendencies  of  thought,  with 
increasing  force.  (1.)  To  fall  back  upon  our  constitution  as 
the  source  of  belief  hardly  carries  us  out  to  the  reality  beyond 
our  own  reason.  Kant's  idealism  is  not  yet  by  this  appeal  to 
the  constitutional  faiths  converted  into  realism,  for,  as  Kant 
urged,  **  these  constitutive  principles  simply  require  of  the 
understanding  systematic  unity  and  completeness  in  its  com- 
prehension of  the  field  of  experience"  (Uberweg,  HisL  of  PhiL, 
vol.  ii,  p.  178).  We  have  still  at  the  end  of  this  reasoning  to 
make  a  leap  of  faith,  a  leap,  indeed,  to  which  we  are  pressed 
by  the  rational  probabilities  of  the  case.  (2.)  A  second  objec- 
tion to  the  reliance  of  orthodox  believers,  at  least,  upon  this 
constitutional  theory  of  the  intuitions  lies  in  its  latent  rational- 
ism. A  great  deal  might  be  written  upon  the  unconscious 
rationalism  of  orthodoxy,  especially  in  its  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  evidences.  Indeed  the  rationalism  which  sprang  up  in 
Lessing's  doubts,  to  flourish  for  a  season  in  the  illuminism  of 
Berlin,  and  to  run  to  seed  in  the  small  philosophy  of  what  is 
called  *' Liberalism"  in  Boston,  was  the  inevitable  outgrowth 
of  an  orthodoxism  which  kept  its  faith  in  the  teachings  of  the 
church  only  by  losing  its  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost  Open 
rationalism  in  the  world  usually  has  its  correlate  and  justifica- 
tion in  the  concealed  rationalism  of  theological  proofs  of 
divinity. '  Writers  who  make  haste  to  deny  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  in  niattere  of  faith,  who  believe  in  prayer,  and  in  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  they  give  the  ground  of 
their  belief  in  God  often  depend  solely  upon  the  mind's  own 
laws,  or,  worse  still,  upon  the  mind's  own  inferences  from 
uatare,  and  are  slow  to  recognize  the  possibility  that  He  who 
is  the  finisher  of  their  faith  may  also  be  the  author  of  it.  But 
one  can  hardly  with  logical  consistency  admit  that  there  is  any 
personal  relation  or  action  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
spirit  in  man  in  regeneration  or  through  worship,  and  at  the 
same  time  deny  that  God  may  be  efficiently  present  in  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  primary  religious  faiths.  To 
deny  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  revelation 
of  the  first  truths  to  the  reason,  and  to  shut  the  mind  up  to 
read  simply  its  own  signs  of  Divinity,  is  the  often  unconscious 
rationalism  of  orthodox  theistic  writers. 

Much  argument  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  uses  the 
human  mind  as  one  would  deal  with  a  sun-dial,  should  he  take 
it  into  his  study,  and  then  attempt  to  prove  from  its  construc- 
tion that  the  sun  exists.  What  else  were  those  figures  made 
for  except  to  mark  time  by  the  sun  ?  How  can  we  explain 
the  constitution  of  the  dial  if  there  is  no  sun  to  cast  a  shadow  ? 
The  inference  is  warrantable  among  beings  who  already  believe 
in  the  sun.  The  very  conception  of  a  sun-dial  implies  the 
previous  idea  of  a  sun,  as  well  as  of  a  dial.  And  the  very 
conception  of  a  constitution  of  mind,  or  of  nature,  with  signs  of 
adaptation  to  supersensible  or  Divine  ends,  implies,  likewise, 
the  preexisting  ideas  both  of  mind  and  of  God.  The  theistic 
inference  from  the  forms  of  the  reason  is  justifiable  among 
beings  already  possessed  of  those  primary  ideas.  But  whence 
came  those  ideas?     Who  calls  them  forth — we,  or  God  ? 
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(8.)  This  mode  of  viewing  the  intuitions  is  exposed  to  the 
reproach  of  a  mechanical  theory.  It  admits  that  God  once 
touched  man  when  he  made  him  in  his  own  image ;  but  since 
then  he  has  withdrawn  himself  behind  our  primary  constitution, 
leaving  as  his  vice-gerents  to  administer  our  intellectual  affairs, 
the  ideas  of  cause,  substance,  right,  etc.  But  the  Apostle  says, 
"  That  which  may  be  known  of  Grod  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God 
showed  (not  halh  showed)  it  unto  them" — when?  Once,  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  ?  "  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  fi^om  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,"  (not  once  were  clearly 
seen);  the  showing,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  the  creation, 
always  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the  li^es  of  men,  and 
is  still  a  present  Divine  act,  going  on  before  the  opening  eyes  of 
men,  and  synchronous  with  the  beatings  of  their  hearts. 

(4.)  This  intuitional  method  does  not  follow  closely  the 
order  of  nature.  It  is  not  necessary,  said  Kant,  that  we  should 
demonstrate  God's  existence,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
believe  it  The  natural  order  is,  first,  sensation,  then  perception  ; 
first,  feeling,  then  ideas;  first  we  are  stimulated,  or  affected, 
then  we  think  and  judga  But  our  prevalent  New  England 
psychology  seems  quietly  to  have  assumed  that  all  feelings,  as 
well  as  some  feelings,  are  the  results  of  ideas,  secondary,  not 
primary,  in  consciousness;  and  consequently  it  has  either 
ignored  entirely  significant  elements  of  life,  or,  if  it  has  recog- 
nized them,  treated  them  as  though  they  were  but  products  of 
those  very  intellectual  processes  at  whose  birth  they  presided. 
The  whole  outlying  side  of  consciousness,  the  penumbra  of 
mind,  has  hardly  been  observed  by  American  theology  as  it 
has  been  intently  studied  in  Germany.  But  the  habit,  often 
lauded  as  virtuous,  of  admitting  nothing  which  cannot  be 
sharply  defined  in  thought  may  prove  as  distorting  to  one's 
view  of  truth  as  was  the  effect  of  the  prism  by  means  of  which 
Professor  Tyndall  once  sifted  the  blue  haze  from  an  Alpine 
horizon,  and  saw  a  landscape  which  was  a  caricature  of  nature. 
To  look  as  &r  around  oneself  as  one  may,  and  to  see  truths  as 
clearly  or  as  indistinctly  as  they  really  lie  near  or  remote  from 
us,  is  the  wiser  philosophy.  But  "all  consciousness,"  says 
Professor  Harris  "  is  knowledge."  Under  the  sifting  logical 
process,  in  a  dry  light, — ^yes ;  but  as  matter  of  actual  experience 
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there  are  horizons  of  consciousness  which  melt  into  indistinct- 
ness, and  phases  of  life  which  lie  beneath  reason.  Hamilton 
admitted  latent  modifications  of  consciousness ;  Lotze  regards 
the  perceptions  of  which  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are 
formed  as  unappfehended  elements  of  consciousness ;  and  from 
the  physiological  side  of  mind  we  learn  of  a  sub-consciousness, 
an  organic  sense,  and  lower  forms  of  sensibility,  which  may  rise 
under  favorable  conditions  into  consciousness.  We  hold  in 
our  self-consciousness  not  only  formed  ideas,  but  also  materials 
of  ideas — impulses,  feelings,  undefined  perceptions  out  of  which 
ideas  grow — and  also  the  pixwess  of  their  formation ;  very  much 
as  Dr.  Beale  supposes  that  a  cell  includes  formed  matter,  and 
also  the  matter  of  life,  and  the  living  principle,  whatever  that 
may  be.  And  there  is  deep  significance  when  applied  to  psy- 
chology of  a  remark  which  Lotze  applies  to  physiology,  that 
ihe  procesaea  of  life  may  be  themselves  of  more  value  to  us  than 
their  products. 

This  objection  to  the  prevalent  form  of  intuitional  philosophy 
runs,  then,  into  another.  (6.)  It  needs  some  modification,  or 
re-statement,  to  bring  it  fully  up  to  the  times.  An  immense 
revolution  in  our  methods  of ,  interrogating  nature  has  been 
wrought  by  the  modern  scientific  doctrine  of  development 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  any  particular  theory  of 
evolution,  the  method  of  thought  employed  by  the  evolutionists 
must  come  to  its  rights  in  metaphysics  and  theology.  That 
method  does  not  permit  us  to  begin  with  formed  matter,  or 
with  formed  ideas.  It  pries  behind  constitutions.  It  looks 
after  germs,  and  studies  modes  of  production.  It  assumes  to 
point  out,  existing  upon  the  earth,  the  forces  which  produced 
what  intuitionalism  has  fallen  back  upon  as  the  original  con- 
stitution of  man.  But  this  changed  front  of  materialistic  attack 
can  only  be  met,  and  we  believe  it  can  be  thoroughly  met,  by 
an  advance  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  in  the  same  general 
direction  in  which  natural  science  has  moved  off!  While  Dr. 
McCosh's  Defence  of  Fundamental  TnUhy  for  example,  faces 
still  invincibly  John  Stuart  Mill's  positions,  it  is  taken  on  the 
flank  by  later  Spencerian  movements.  A  significant  hint  for 
the  intuitionalist  of  to-day  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  evolutionist's 
conception  of  a  life  adapted  to  its  medium,  and  acted  upon  by 
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its  environment.  The  believer  may  raise  the  question  whether 
the  faiths  which  he  finds  actually  formed  in  himself,  which  ex- 
ist either  as  latent  possibilities  or  active  energies  in  his  fellow- 
men,  do  not  require  for  their  sufficient  explanation  the  constaDt 
co-working  of  a  spiritual  and  Divine  environment? 

The  third  view,  therefore,  of  the  intuitions  may  be  designated, 
in  a  word,  as  the  dyruimical  account  of  faith.  There  has  been, 
and  there  is,  an  immediate  relation  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human;  there  is  action  and  reaction  ever  recurring  between 
subject  and  object  in  thought,  between  the  spirit  in  man  and 
the  Spirit  in  whom  man  has  his  being.  The  beliefs  of  the  mind, 
our  primary  ideas,  are  the  developments  according  to  fixed 
laws,  and  under  present  limitations,  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in 
which  God  is  still  present  and  infiuentiaL  For  the  defence  of 
this  dynamical  theory  of  the  spiritual  intuitions,  particularly 
against  materialistic  conceptions,  the  writer  must  refer  to  his 
volume  on  The  Beligioua  Feeling;  a  few  points  only  which 
should  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  theist  may  be  noted 
here.  (1.)  It  is  a  simple  theory  of  spiritual  feeling-perception 
which  requires  no  subsidiary  hy{X)thesi8.  (2.)  It  takes  into  ac- 
count the  modes  of  production  of  ideas  according  to  the  scien- 
tific method,  and  it  has  r^ard  for  the  overlooked  b^innings 
of  thought  (8.)  It  does  justice  to,  without  itself  being 
swallowed  up  by,  the  mystical  and  ^*  pantheistic  &ctor  in  Chris- 
tian thought."  It  is  undeniable  that  a  pantheistic  element  is 
ever  returning  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  Christian  theology.  It 
is  idle  to  imagine  that  we  can  drive  it  away  simply  by  calling 
it  mysticism  or  transcendentalism.  We  never  frighten  away 
truth  by  calling  it  hard  namea  We  must  take  home  the 
truth  at  the  heart  of  this  error  before  it  will  consent  to  be  laid. 
A  truth  in  pantheism  which  the  theistic  philosophy  may  safely 
recognize  as  a  friend  in  its  sharp  conflict  with  materialism,  is 
precisely  this  confidence  that  the  human  soul  has  to  do  imme- 
diately with  the  living  God ;  lives  itself,  and  has  its  being,  in  a 
Divine  Omnipresence,  its  nearest  environment  From  the  ''in- 
cident forces,"  to  use  Herbert  Spencers  phrase,  which  are 
always  falling  upon  it  from  the  Divine  Omnipresence,  its  forms 
of  life  and  thought  are  evoked,  modified,  and  developed. 

In  this  view,  it  needs  to  be  said  once  more,  no  faith-faculty 
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distinct  from  the  reason  is  assamed,  nor  is  faith  reduced  to  a 
mere  sentiment  Faith  originates  from  the  actual  impression 
upon  us  of  the  supersensible,  and  the  felt  impression  involves 
an  intuition,  or  idea,  of  the  truth  felt,  limited  of  course  bj  the 
present  condition  and  laws  of  mind.  As  Jacobi  said  that  there 
is  actuality  (Thatsachlichkeit)  in  sensation,  so  there  is  actuality, 
a  higher  than  sensible  fact,  given  in  the  religious  feeling. 
There  is  more,  indeed,  involved  in  the  human  mind  than  has 
as  yet  been  evolved  in  ideas:  we  may  speak,  therefore,  with 
the  Germans  of  a  God-consciousness  in  man,  while  we  hesitate 
to  say  with  the  Neo-Platonists  that  we  have  an  intuitive  cogni* 
tion  of  God. 

Of  the  criticisms  which  may  be  made  upon  this  attempted 
vindication  of  an  ideal-realism  one  suggested  by  Prof.  Harris 
deserves  attention.  The  validity  of  the  analogies  between  sen- 
sation and  perception  on  the  lower  side  of  mind,  and  feeling 
and  intuition  on  the  supersensible  side,  is  questioned  on  the 
ground  of  the  absence  of  any  spiritual  oi^n  corresponding  to 
the  sensorium.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  existence  of 
a  sensorium  does  not  make  sense-perception  one  whit  more  in- 
telligible ;  we  are  actually  out  in  the  external  world  already, 
when  a  volition  strikes  the  inmost  cell  of  a  little  sensory  nerve ; 
and  Hermann  Lotze  {Mikrokosmus,  vol.  1,  pp.  806-8),  insists 
that  the  idea  of  a  band,  or  third  something,  between  mind  and 
matter  only  multiplies  the  difficulties,  and  is  not  to  be  enter- 
tained. But  nothing  more  than  Lotze  holds  to  be  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  direct  relationship  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter, is  supposed  by  Schleiermacher's  view  of  the  immediate  re- 
lationship between  spirit  and  God.  The  presence,  or  absence, 
of  a  sensorium  does  not  in  either  case  create,  or  prevent,  the 
imraediateness  of  the  soul's  relation  to  the  objective  reality. 
Bat  more  than  thia  We  reason  simply  from  our  ignorance 
when  we  deny  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  organization  corres- 
ponding after  its  kind  to  supersensible  being,  as  the  bodily 
senses  to  the  material  world.  That  we  do  not  see  Divine 
things  inwardly,  as  we  see  a  landscape  outwardly,  may  be  the 
present  worldly  limitation  of  our  life ;  we  walk  by  faith ;  but 
it  is  another  question  whether  we  are  not  sufficiently  impressed 
by  Qod  to  perceive  that  he  is,  and  is  good ;  and  it  may  also 
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fairly  be  asked  whether  we  have  not  intimations  of  forming 
spiritual  powers,  a  germinant  spiritual  body,  by  which,  when  it 
shall  be  disentangled  from  this  mortality  and  fully  grown,  we 
may  at  last  see  as  we  are  seen  ?  The  desired  spiritual  senso- 
rium  may  be  only  a  question  of  time.  I  would  not  rest  the 
claims  of  the  religious  feeling  as  a  valid  source  of  knowledge 
upon  Ulrici's  speculation  as  to  a  non-atomic,  etherial  soul-sub- 
stance ;  but  the  Christian  believer,  at  least,  should  be  debarred 
by  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians  from  reasoning  to  the  nega- 
tion of  an  immediate  feeling  of  the  supersensible  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  forming  spiritual  body ;  and  the  natural  philosopher 
should  not  be  disposed  to  reject  a  natural  history  of  the  origin 
of  faith  which  comprehends  the  known  facts  of  consciousness, 
and  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  development,  because  the 
evidence  necessary  to  convert  the  analogy  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  spheres  of  perception  into  a  demonstration  can- 
not be  obtained  before  the  day  of  revelation  of  all  things. 
The  rudimentary  optic  nerve,  the  evolutionists  inform  us,  be- 
came sensitive  to  the  presence  of  light  in  the  lower  oi^nisms 
long  before  the  world  could  be  seen  face  to  face  through  the 
eyes  of  the  higher  animala  Are  we  not  already  sensitive  to 
Divine  light  which  is  yet  to  be  revealed  ?  The  impression  of 
the  rays  of  light  upon  the  germinant  eyes  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  life  would  have  been  reason  enough  for  them  to  have  be- 
lieved in  the  light,  had  they  been  endowed  with  power  to  reflect 
upon  what  they  felt  We  are  already  sensitive  to  the  spiritual 
light ;  it  is  the  true  wisdom  for  us  not  to  deny  it,  but  rather  to 
rejoice  in  the  Divine  presence  which  we  b^in  to  feel  warming 
and  changing  our  lives,  though  our  eyes  for  sig^nl  and  for 
Heaven  are  not  yet  fully  grown. 

Let  me  quote  in  conclusion  a  passage  from  Lotze's  Miaro' 
oosm  (vol  iii.,  p.  648),  to  illustrate  how  completely  dynamical 
the  Intuitional  philosophy  has  become  in  Germany.  "  What 
we  (in  sense-perception)  experience  under  the  influence  of  a 
physical  excitation,  we  can  in  like  manner  experience  under 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  inworking  upon  our  inner  heart 
(Gemiith).  Faith  becomes  the  intuition  of  supersensible  facts 
which  this  influence  reveals  to  u&  .  .  .  But  every  sensible  im- 
pression is,  in  itself  considered,  only  a  manner  in  which  we  are 
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stimulated,  or  affected ;  it  gives  of  itself  alone  no  knowledge 
of  any  fact,  forms  for  itself  alone  no  experience.  It  is  again 
only  our  thinking  which  mastering  the  manifold  revelations 
of  the  senses,  comparing  them,  uniting  or  interpreting  their 
given  connections,  out  of  these  brings  about  the  knowledge 
of  a  isLCt,  The  inworkings  of  God  upon  the  heart  we  can 
hardly  conceive  otherwise  than  after  this  same  image  .... 
As  the  sensibility  by  itself  only  would  produce  an  impression*, 
80  this  Divine  influence  would  only  call  forth  a  feeling,  a  mood, 
a  manner  of  being  affected ;  this  experience  becomes  a  revela* 
tion  only  through  a  work  of  reflection,  which  distinguishes  its 
contents  into  a  connection  of  clear  ideas,  which  may  be  united 
with  our  conceptions  of  the  real  world." 


vou  I.  24 
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Aoticlb   IV.— ought   the   STATE  TO   PROVIDE  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION?* 

The  attitude  of  the  State  toward  higher  education  may  no 
longer  be  a  subject  of  vital  interest  in  New  England ;  but 
throughout  the  West  and  South  it  is  a  subject  of  the  very  first 
importance.  Thoughtful  people  are  everywhere  asking:  What 
should  be  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  high  schools  and 
the  colleges?  Should  the  schools  of  higher  grade  be  sup- 
ported in  part  or  wholly  by  taxation ;  or  should  they  be  left  to 
the  fostering  care  of  private  benevolence?  Should  Colleges 
and  Universities,  where  they  have  already  been  established  by 
the  State,  be  encouraged  by  the  moral  support  of  religious 
men ;  or  should  they  be  abandoned  to  the  irreligious,  and  such 
support  given  exclusively  to  the  building  up  of  denomina- 
tional schools?  These  are  questions  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  agitate  every  ecclesiastical  council,  and  every  educa- 
tional convention. 

Nor  is  the  importance  of  the  question  likely  to  be  exagger- 
ated. The  condition  of  the  Colleges  is  one  to  call  for  the 
most  earnest  attention.  In  one  of  the  richest  of  the  States 
there  are  empowered  to  confer  degrees  more  than  forty  institu- 
tions, with  an  average  annual  income  of  less  than  six  thousand 
dollars  each.  In  other  States  the  condition  is  still  worse.  Of 
the  four  hundred  institutions  west  and  south  of  the  Hudson, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  College  or  Univewty,  a  vast 
majority  are  reaching  out  their  hands  imploringly  for  aid 
from  the  East;  and  a  considerable  number  are  apparently 
gasping  in  articuh  m&i'tis,  because  their  appeals  have  been  made 
in  vain.    I  say  '^  apparently,"  for  the  reason  that,  as  a  matter  of 

*  In  the  July  Dumber  (1877)  of  this  Journal  President  Magoun  of  Iowa  OoOege, 
daimed,  in  an  Article  entitled  "  The  Source  of  American  Education — Popular  and 
Religious,"  that  the  early  colleges  of  this  country  were  **ihe  offiipring  of  wtAun. 
tary  Chrisdan  enterprise."  At  the  special  request  of  those  who  contend  that  the 
higher  education  should  be  provided  by  the  State,  the  Editors  of  the  Nao  S^ 
hnder  give  admission  to  an  Article  from  Professor  C.  K.  Adams,  of  the  Univeraitf 
of  Michigan,  in  which  a  different  view  is  presented. 
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fact,  they  never  dia  Their  perpetuity  is  guaranteed  in  every 
case  by  a  Preparatory  Department  No  matter  how  com- 
pletely their  income  from  abroad  may  dwindle  to  zero;  no 
matter  if  some,  or  all,  of  the  classes  in  the  College  course  have 
not  a  single  student ;  no  matter  if  three-fourths  of  the  children 
in  the  Preparatory  Department  even  are  furnished  by  the  vil- 
lage in  which  the  College  is  situated  ;  no  matter  if  the 
Library  consist  only  of  Congressional  Documents  and  the 
superfluous  works  of  superannuated  clergymen ;  they  still 
have  the  ability  to  call  themselves  Colleges,  to  issue  pom- 
pous Catalogues  with  a  handsome  array  of  names,  and  to 
deceive  the  public  into  supposing  that  they  are  doing  an  im- 
portant work  for  higher  education.  The  simple  fact  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Colleges  to-day  in  the  United  States  could  not 
live  a  year  but  for  the  nursing  and  propping  which  they  re- 
ceive from  Preparatory  Departments,  departments  which  form 
DO  legitimate  part  of  a  College  but  are  rather  a  hindrance  to  it, 
is  a  subject  well  worthy  to  be  earnestly  thought  of. 

Then  look  at  the  High  Schools  and  Academies.  In  the  large 
cities  High  Schools  are  usually  sustained  by  the  public  treas- 
ury. But  the  question  is  everywhere  raised,  whether  the 
masses  of  the  people  ought  to  be  taxed  even  for  the  support  of 
secondary  education.  So  long  as  this  question  is  agitated,  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  the  standards  of  scholarship.  School  Boards 
are  driven  to  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  often  to  absolute 
penuriousness  in  the  matter  of  salaries  in  order  to  satisfy  a 
grudging  constituency.  While  this  question  is  an  open  one, 
no  great  advance  in  scholarship  can  be  made. 

Meanwhilp,  the  number  of  youth  seeking  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, even  such  as  the  colleges  afford,  has  been  growing  less 
and  less  during  the  past  forty  yeara*  It  is  a  fact  as  true  as  it 
is  alarming,  that  an  increasing  number  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  enterprising  young  men  think  it  scarcely  worth  the  while 
to  "  lose  "  four  years  in  college. 

^'In  1840  the  proportion  of  students  in  college  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
eonntry  was  one  in  1,549  ;  in  1860  it  was  one  in  2,012 ;  in  1870  it  had  fallen  to 
one  in  2,546.  Even  in  New  England,  where  the  population  is  less  variable,  a 
similar  tendencj-  is  shown.  In  1826  the  proportion  was  one  in  1,513  ;  in  1855  it 
WM  one  in  1,689 ;  while  in  1870  it  was  but  one  in  1,927.  For  these  figures  I  am 
indebted  to  the  interesting  statistics  of  President  Barnard. 
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Then  again,  good  scholarship  has  declined.  In  colonial  days 
a  boy,  to  be  admitted  to  Harvard,  had  to  be  able  to  read  Cicero 
and  Tacitus  at  sight,  and  '^  to  speak  the  Latin  language  readily 
and  correctly."*  When  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  inducted  into  the 
office  of  President  of  Harvard,  in  1725,  he  delivered  his  Inau- 
gural Address  memoriter  in  Latin,  a  fact  which  indicates  not 
only  a  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  President,  but  a  tone  on 
the  part  of  the  community,  which  is  exceedingly  suggestive. 
Matthew  Arnold  notes  his  astonishment  in  listening  to  extem- 
poraneous translations  into  Latin,  and  to  debates  fluently  carried 
on  in  Latin  by  boys  not  yet  admitted  to  German  Universities.t 
But  extraordinary  as  that  performance  seemed  to  the  accom- 
plished Englishman,  and  appalling  as  similar  evidences  of 
scholarship  appear  to  every  American  visiting  the  upper  classes 
of  a  German  Gymnasium,  it  may  yet  be  said  that  the  German 
students  are  simply  doing  a  kind  of  work  which  was  daily  car- 
ried on  in  the  colleges  of  Colonial  New  England.  It  is  humili- 
ating to  think,  but  it  is  nevertheless  doubtless*  a  fact,  that 
while  all  the  larger  nationalities  of  Europe  have  been  making 
immense  advances  during  the  past  two  centuries  in  the  work  of 
higher  education,  we  alone  have  been  losing  ground. 

The  moral  results  have  been  no  better.  The  denominational 
system  has  received  sanction  and  support  on  the  special  plea 
that  in  no  other  than  a  distinctively  religious  college  would  the 
character  of  young  men  be  safe.  On  that  plea  the  system  has 
been  attempting  to  justify  its  existence  for  the  last  century. 
It  has  had  every  opportunity.  No  people  has  ever  poured  out 
money  for  education  with  so  lavish  a  hand.  No  teachers  have 
ever  labored  with  more  devoted  zeal.  No  sympathy  has  been 
wanting.  No  encouragement  has  been  withheld.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  money,  and  the  devotion,  and  the  toil,  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  that,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
morality  alone,  the  system  has  fought  a  losing  battle.  The 
moral  tone  of  society  in  every  nation  is  what  it  is  made  by  the 
men  who  are  in  the  profession.s  and  the  higher  walks  of  life— 

*Dr.  Emerson,  in  his  History  of  Education  in  Mcuaachusetts,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject,  says :  **  I  believe  that,  not  comparatively,  but  abso- 
lutely, boys  were  better  fitted  for  college  then  than  they  are  now."  LoteeU  Xee- 
fureatoT  1869,  p.  469. 

f  Higher  Schoob  and  VhiversiHea  in  Oermany^  p.  115. 
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the  men  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  higher  grades  of 
education.  What  has  our  system,  collegiate  and  academic, 
done  for  the  morul  tone  of  this  class  of  men  ?  A  sufficient 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  no  school  in  the  country  are 
the  principles  of  integrity  and  uprightness  and  exalted  man- 
hood so  successfully  inculcated  as  at  the  National  Academies 
at  Annapolis  and  West  Point  It  is  worth  our  thought  that  in 
these  times  of  reeking  corruption,  though  there  is  taint  almost 
everywhere  else,  the  graduates  of  our  national  schools  remain 
iiDsallied. 

If  these  specific  results  form  a  dark  picture,  the  condition  of 
the  nation  makes  it  still  darker.  As  never  before,  we  are  in 
need  of  wise  statesmen.  As  never  before,  we  want  men  whose 
training  enables  them  to  grapple  with  the  questions  now  agitat- 
ing the  country  and  holding  all  industries  in  suspense.  As 
never  before,  the  nation  cries  out  for  honesty,  and  ability,  and 
experience  in  positions  of  public  trust  But  in  the  place  of 
statesmen  we  have  politicians.  In  the  place  of  men  who  can 
bring  to  the  questions  before  us  the  light  of  the  world^s  experi- 
ence, we  have  a  crowd  of  men  whose  claim  to  distinction  is 
chiefly  their  skill  in  manipulating  electoral  districts.  In  the 
place  of  ability,  and  learning,  and  honesty,  we  have  weakness, 
and  ignorance,  and  demagogy.  Without  knowing  it,  we  have 
been  losing  our  life-blood  by  a  false  and  fickle  system  of  reve- 
nue and  taxation.  One  financial  craze  after  another  has  kept 
the  world  long  in  doubt  whether  the  Federal  Government  was 
not  to  follow  some  of  the  States  into  repudiation.  Half  of  the 
nation  to-day  thinks  that  the  President  occupies  his  place 
through  fraud,  and  the  other  half,  though  in  possession  of 
office,  finds  itself  impotent  Gambling,  if  it  be  only  in  stocks, 
is  guaranteed  a  prosperous  immunity.  Insurance  Companies 
defraud  their  thousands,  Savings  Banks  their  ten  thousands, 
City  Governments  their  millions.  The  tone  of  moral  obliga- 
tion has  become  so  low  that  we  have  been  warned  that  Euro- 
pean shopkeepers  deem  it  prudent  to  refuse  credit  to  Ameri- 
cana, though  they  are  ready  to  grant  it  to  other  foreigners.  In 
a  word,  the  most  thoughtful  Americans  are  everywhere  think- 
ing and  declaring  that,  unless  the  atmosphere  can  in  some  way 
be  purified,  the  hopes  of  our  fathers  will  prove  to  have  been  in 
vain. 
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These  disheartening  facts  are  touched  upon  simply  because 
of  their  relation  to  the  question  before  us.  The  Colonial  fath- 
ers, through  the  agency  of  the  State,  made  a  magnificent  begin- 
ning in  the  work  of  higher  education,  and  even  achieved  mag- 
nificent results.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  they  handed 
these  results  over  to  the  denominations  and  to  voluntary  effort 
The  new  system  wenf  to  work  with  no  enemy  except  its  own 
inherent  weakness.  .  Whatever  of  intellectual  strength,  what- 
ever of  great  knowledge  of  the  world's  experience,  whatever  of 
correct  methods  of  coping  with  great  and  difficult  questions, 
and,  finally,  whatever  of  moral  tone  can  be  given  to  any  peo- 
ple by  institutions  of  higher  education,  this  system  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  giving  to  this  country.  Milton  declared  that  a 
proper  system  of  training  would  fit  men,  "between  twelve 
and  one-and-twenty,  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and 
war."  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  a  system,  if  it 
claims  to  be  a  correct  one,  shall  give  us,  in  the  men  who  are  to 
form  the  tone  of  society  and  give  direction  to  political  and 
social  affairs,  ability,  learning,  and  integrity.  Who  will  under- 
take to  show  that  our  system,  judged  by  this  standard,  has  ful- 
filled its  trust  ? 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  poverty  of  the  results  is 
owing  to  transient  obstacles  or  inefficient  agents.  The  obsta- 
cles to  anything  that  may  fairly  be  called  high  education  are 
inherent  in  the  system.  Though  we  already  have  ten  colleges 
where  we  should  have  but  one,  every  new  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shows  a  new  and  large  reinforcement  of 
the  grand  army.  It  must  continue  to  be  so  while  "  voluntary- 
ism "  prevails.  No  denomination  can  be  expected  to  reject  a 
recruit  in  the  shape  of  a  new  college;  and  to  the  ordinary 
mortal  the  credit  of  founding  a  new  college  is  much  more 
tempting  than  the  credit  of  endowing  an  old  ona  Hence,  as 
many  are  sure  to  be  born,  and  none  die,  the  number  must  in- 
crease. As  the  number  increases,  difficulties  multiply.  Sala- 
ries are  unprovided  for ;  and  the  temptation  to  receive  pupils 
of  every  grade  is  all-powerful.  Under  the  depressing  weight 
of  this  kind  of  competition  and  these  necessities,  no  possible 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  can 
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either  inspire  a  love  of  learniDg  or  establish  even  a  fair  grade 
of  scholarship.  Not  long  since  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar 
was  persuaded  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  in  a  flourishing  de- 
nominational college  which  has  lately  made  considerable  edu- 
cational stir  not  so  far  west  as  Chicago.  His  first  hour  in  the 
collie  was  with  the  Senior  class,  and  his  first  instruction  was 
in  Tacitus.  A  well  known  Latin  expression  was  rendered, 
"Marius  being  sixth  consul;'*  whereupon  the  professor  asked 
the  student  how  many  consuls  held  office  at  any  one  time 
under  the  Boman  republic?  The  student  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  he  did  not  know,  and  the  same  confession  was  made 
in  turn  by  every  other  member  of  the  class.  And  yet  we  are 
asked  to  think  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  college  to  whioh 
the  youth  of  the  republic  may  be  safely  intrusted  for  their 
higher  education.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  of  our 
brightest  young  men  think  that  four  years  in  college  are  four 
years  thrown  away  7  How  many  institutions  are  there  west  of 
the  All^hanies  in  which  a  student  can  get  a  single  gleam  of 
what  higher  education  really  is?  How  many  libraries  in  which 
any  stubborn  question  can  be  solved?  How  many  museums 
in  which  any  naturalist  may  work  with  profit?  How  many 
laboratories  in  which  the  biological  and  physiological  questions 
now  agitating  the  scientific  world  may  be  successfully  studied  ? 
And  yet,  without  these,  higher  education,  in  any  other  than  a 
purely  provincial  sense,  is  impossible 

The  same  cause  which  has  kept  the  denominational  colleges 
weak,  has  interferred  greatly  with  the  State  universitiea  No 
State  institution  can  achieve  any  great  results  unless  it  is 
favored  with  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  better  class  of 
the  peopla  The  voluntary  system  has  been  possible  only 
where  it  has  found  this  confidence  and  support  in  some  measure 
wanting.  In  all  cases  the  denominational  schools  have  drawn 
off  from  sympathy  with  the  State  institutions  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  whose  influence  no  institution  could  well 
afford  to  lose.  Wherever  the  colleges  were  planted  before  the 
State  university  secured  a  firm  footing,  they  have  made  suc- 
cess in  all  cases  difficult,  and,  in  most  cases,  impossible.  Array 
against  any  institution,  no  matter  what,  the  churches  and  the 
religious  men  of  a  State,  and  one  or  both  of  two  results  will  be 
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sure  to  follow.  Either  the  institation  will  be  crippled  at  once, 
or  it  will  be  left  to  the  management  of  more  or  less  injndicioas 
and  perhaps  unscrapulous  men.  The  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  by  State  universities  are  thus  easily  accounted  for.  How 
many  mistakes  should  we  not  have  in  municipal  legislation  if 
religious  men  were  to  remain  away  from  the  polls  and  abstain 
from  all  interest  in  State  politics  as  generally  as  they  have  done 
from  State  education  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  voluntary  system, 
wherever  it  has  planted  its  feet  firmly,  has  made  high  success 
of  every  kind  impossible.  If  any  approach  to  a  high  grade  of 
education  has  anywhere  been  made,  it  has  be^n  either  where  a 
State  university  has  overshadowed  all  lesser  institutions,  or 
where  private  endowment  has  been  so  large  as  to  destroy  all 
rivalry. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  taxation  of  the  whole  for  the 
higher  education  of   the  few  is   unjust.     But  the  claim,  if 
admitted,  strikes   a    blow  at   every  species  of  advancement 
The  right  to  tax  for  education  of  any  kind  is  not  a  natural 
right,  but  a  right  which  is  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  pub- 
lic utility  and  necessity.     And  rights  of  this  nature  are  among 
the  most  sacred  and  the  most  respected.     It  is  they  alone 
which  give  to  the  State  the  power  to  provide  for  those  varied 
conditions  of  national  growth  and  preservation  which  lie  be- 
yond the  domain  of  individual  and  corporate  action.    It  is 
they  alone  which  give  us  postal  facilities  on  the  frontiers,  con- 
struct our  harbors,  erect  our  light-houses,  and  conduct  oar 
national  surveys.     It  is  they  alone  which  enable  the  State  to 
lay  its  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  citizen  and  force  him  into 
the  army  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth.     The 
country  has  been  developed  and  preserved  through  the  pe^ 
petual  exercise  of  these  rights, — of  rights  which  embody  the 
theory  that  *'  the  State  may  do  what  the  State  needs  to  bare 
done,"  and  that  "  for  this  purpose  it  may  muster  whatever  men 
and  means  are  required."    On  any  other  theory  the  resources 
of  no  country  can  ever  be  developed.     Suppose  the  govern- 
ment had  said  to  commerce :  Harbors  and  light-houses  chiefly 
concern  shipowners  and  merchants,  and  only  indirectly  interest 
the  masses  of  the  people ;  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  tax  the 
whole  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.     You  must  therefore  make 
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what  improyementB  yoa  desire  by  voluntary  association  and 
cootribation.  Nobody  can  fail  to  see  that  the  result  would 
have  been  lighters  instead  of  harbors,  and  lanterns  in  the  place 
of  light-houses.  And  lanterns  where  we  ought  to  have  light- 
houses is  just  what  our  system  has  given  us  in  education.  The 
doctrine  acted  upon  as  a  basis  of  political  and  legislative  guid- 
ance leads  directly  and  inevitably  to  barbarism.  No  nation 
ever  did  act  upon  it,  and  it  carries  with  it  such  manifest  and 
hopeless  impotence  that  whatever  theoretic  speculations  may 
be  rife,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  nation  ever  will. 

At  all  times,  and  especially  at  these  times,  ^e  do  well  to 
study  the  methods  of  the  fathers.  In  educational  matters 
throagbout  the  West  and  South  our  situation  and  our  necessi* 
ties  are  much  as  were  those  of  the  country  as  n  whole  in  colonial 
days.  The  people  are  everywhere  engaged  in  active  vocations. 
They  have  not  yet  gained  the  fortunes  they  seek.  Their 
money  is  all  invested  in  active  business.  For  the  prosecution 
of  their  plans  they  even  borrow  immense  sums  at  high  rates. 
So  completely  is  their  money  absorbed  in  their  business  that 
they  are  unable  to  build  their  own  churches  and  pay  their 
own  ministers.  It  is  therefore  true  that  although  the  West  and 
South  in  the  aggregate  may  be  rich,  yet  so  long  as  the  men  of 
wealth  are  using  all  and  more  than  all  they  possess  in  carrying 
on  their  afhirs,  for  the  purposes  of  open-handed  benevolence, 
they  are  poor.  The  man  at  the  East  with  half  a  million  in 
bonds  and  stocks,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  may  give  liberally  ;  the 
man  at  the  West,  with  a  million  in  a  business  which  requires  a 
capital  of  a  million  and  a  half,  will  give  sparingly.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  all  the  benevolent  societies  have  to  rely  upon 
the  East  for  the  relief  of  their  annually  depleted  treasuries. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  West  is  covered  over  with  churches  groan* 
ing  under  the  burden  of  debts  which  threaten  to  crush  them. 
For  all  the  purposes  of  supporting  benevolent  societies  and  of 
founding  and  supporting  colleges,  the  West,  therefore,  is  poor, 
— ^the  South,  of  course,  is  poorer.  And  such  was.  the  early 
condition  of  New  England. 

When  in  this  condition,  what  did  the  people  of  New  England 
do?  They  called  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  higher 
education,  as  well  as  of  lower,  all  the  powers  and  resources  of 
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the  State.  They  gladly  received  voluntary  contributions  valued 
anywhere  from  the  library  and  the  fortune  of  Harvard  to  the 
^*  sugar-spoon  and  silver-tipped  jug  '*  of  Mr.  Yana  But  it  toaz 
taxation  of  the  entire  people  that  they  diiefly  relied  upon  as  their 
means  of  development  and  support. 

Positions  recently  taken  in  this  Journal  make  it  proper  to 
state  a  few  facts  in  support  of  this  statement  It  is  impossible 
for  want  of  space  here  to  examine  the  elaborate  construction  of 
Dr.  Magoun  in  the  last  July  number  of  The  New  Ehfiglander. 
Nor  is  it  necessary.  If  the  citadel  falls,  the  outworks  and  rifle 
pits  will  probably  be  abandoned  as  of  no  consequence. 

The  real  questions  of  historical  importance  need  not  be  ob- 
scured No  dust  raised  around  them  changes  their  strength  or 
weaknesa  Stripped  of  all  useless  verbiage,  they  are  simply 
these :  Was  higher  education  provided  for  by  the  State,  or 
was  it  left  to  voluntary  contributions  ?  Was  it  supported  by 
the  State  ?     Was  it  controlled  by  the  State  ? 

First,  concerning  establishment.  In  the  year  1686  there  were 
dwelling  in  Massachusetts  between  three  and  four  thousand 
emigrants.  These  were  living  in  log  huts  and  wretched  hovels, 
often  no  better  than  Indian  wigwams*  Their  only  place  of  wor- 
ship in  Boston  was  built  with  mud  walls  and  had  a  roof  thatched 
with  straw.*  And  yet  the  first  volume  of  their  legislative  records 
contains  these  words :  *'  At  a  court  holden  September  8,  1636, 
and  continued  by  adjournment  to  the  28th  of  the  eighth  month, 
October,  1686,  the  Court  agreed  to  give  £400  toward  a  school 
or  college ;  £200  to  be  paid  next  year,  and  £200  when  the 
work  is  finished ;  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and 
what  building."t  This  was  a  tax  of  half  a  dollar  for  every 
person  in  the  colony ;  such  a  tax  as  would  give  to  a  university 
in  Iowa  or  Michigan  at  the  present  day  more  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  Governor  Winthrop  says  of  it  that  '^  it  was  equal 
to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  colony."  He  further  adds :  **  Sub- 
sequently the  income  of  the  ferry  between  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  was  given ;  and  an  annual  rate  of  £100  was  ordered 
for  the  college.":|:  In  the  next  year,  i.  e.,  in  1687,  the  General 
Court,  according  to  the  directions,  located  the  coU^e  at  New-  * 

•  Lowell,  Lectures  for  1869,  p.  465.  f  Mass.  Ck>l.  Rea,  L  p.  183. 

X  Winthrop,  Hist,  of  K  K,  Sayage's  Ed.,  il,  pp.  11  ^  78. 
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town,  now  Cambridge,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  proceed 
with  the  work  of  erecting  the  buildinga*  It  was  not  until  so 
much  had  been  done  that  "  the  project  engaged  the  sympathy 
of  John  Harvard. "t  It;  was  still  a  year  before  the  bequest  of 
Harvard  that  the  Court  appointed  Eaton  to  the  chaise  of  the 
institution,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  work  of  erecting  the  first 
building.  Eaton  was  further  given  by  the  Court  500  acres  of 
land  on  condition  of  his  continuing  bis  employment  for  life. 
Bat  he  was  subsequently  charged  with  tyranny  to  his  students, 
was  tried  by  the  General  Court,  was  found  guilty,  was  dismissed 
in  disgrace ;  and  his  successor  was  appointed.  All  this  was 
done  by  the  Legislature  before  the  appointment  of  the  first 
Board  of  Overseers.  Thus  we  find  the  Legislature  exercising 
the  functions  of  supreme  authority  in  six  distinct  acts :  (1)  in 
making  a  special  grant  for  a  college ;  (2)  in  levying  an  annual 
tax  for  its  support ;  (8)  in  determining  where  the  college  should 
be  located ;  (4)  in  appointing  a  committee  for  the  erection  of 
buildings;  (5)  in  appointing  an  officer  to  the  general  charge  of 
the  institution  and  providing  for  his  support  at  the  expense  of 
the  State;  and  finally  (6)  in  putting  the  officer  so  appointed  on 
trial,  removing  him,  and  appointing  his  successor.  If  Dr.  Ma- 
gOQD  is  right  in  claiming  that  the  act  of  1686  and  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  Legislature  did  not  constitute  the 
founding  of  the  college,  evidently  some  grave  mistakes  have 
been  made.  For  example,  that  section  of  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts  devoted  to  Harvard  College,  adopted  in  1780, 
and  standing  unchanged  to  the  present  day,  begins  with  these 
words:  *'  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors,  so  early  as  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty -six,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Harvard  College,"  eta  A  similar  mistake  was  made 
by  the  alumni,  who  came  together  from  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
in  1886,  innocently  supposing  they  were  celebrating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  act  Worst  of  all. 
Harvard  Catalogue  for  1877-8,  makes  the  stupendous  blunder 
of  saying :  "  Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1686  by  a  vote 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 

Secondly,  concerning  support      In    order  to   induce  Mr. 
Chauncy  in  1754  to  accept  the  presidency,  the  Legislature  or- 

•  Col.  Kec,  L  p.  217.  t  PalArey,  BiBl.  of  N.  EL,  i  p.  649. 
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dered  that  "  Besides  the  profits  of  the  ferry  formerly  granted  to 
the  college,  which  shall  be  continued,  there  be  yearly  levied, 
by  addition  to  the  country  rates,  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  country  to  the  coII^e  treasurer, 
for  the  behoof  and  maintenance  of  the  President  and  Fellows, 
and  this  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  country/'* 
President  Chauncy  was  inducted  into  office;  but  he  soon 
found  himself  suffering  under  the  not  altogether  unique  '*  griev- 
ances and  temptations  "  of  a  deficient  salary.  But  the  matter 
of  importance  to  be  noted  is  that  when,  according  to  Dr.  Ma- 
goun's  theory,  we  should  expect  to  find  him  passing  around  the 
hat  in  the  churches,  we  find  him  doing  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  on  the  contrary,  going  straight  to  the  Legislature  for  aid. 
In  1656  that  body^  in  answer  to  his  petition,  appropriated  £80 
'*  to  furnish  his  necessary  occasions,''  and  also  gave  him  '^  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  free  of  former  grants,  so  as  he  continue 
in  his  place  three  years."t  But  when  eight  years  later  he  made 
a  second  most  pathetic  appeal,  he  was  not  so  fortunate.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported,  that  in  their 
opinion  "  the  country  have  done  honorably  toward  the  recom- 
pense and  encouragment  of  the  petitioner,"  and  accordingly 
they  recommended  ^'  that  the  petition  be  not  granted."  The 
Legislature  itself,  however,  was.  more  generous,  and  made 
an  appropriation,  '^  with  reference  to  the  consent  of  the  honor- 
able magistrates  thereto."  But  alas !  for  the  vicissitudes  of 
State  appropriations.  We  are  pained  to  find  endorsed  on  the 
bill :  ''The  magistrates  consent  not  thereto. "j:  Whether  Pres- 
ident Chauncy  lost  confidence  in  higher  education  by  the  State 
we  are  not  informed. 

We  cannot  follow  out  in  detail  the  history  of  different  legis- 
lative appropriationa  But  the  spirit  and  method  we  have  above 
seen  was  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  colonial  and 
provincial  periods.  In  1652  the  Legislature  granted  eight  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  to  the  College :  in  1668,  two  thousand  acres; 
in  1668,.  two  thousand  one  hundred  acres ;  and  in  1688,  one 
thousand  acres.§  The  college  treasurer  was  even  appointed  by 
the  Legislature;  and  in  1686  we  find  that  the  Legislature  gave 

•  Gten.  Court  Rec.,  ii  p.  231.  f  QetL  Court  Roc.,  iv.  p.  205. 

X  Qaincj,  Ear.  CoL,  i  Appen.  pp.  46S-4tO.         §  Quincjr,  i.  p.  iO. 
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minute  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  moneys  should 
be  expended.*  In  the  year  1724  the  distinguished  Dr.  Colman 
declined  the  presidency  of  the  college  because,  as  he  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  he  "was  not  well  in  the  opinion 
of  our  House  of  Representatives,  on  whom  he  would  have  to 
depend  for  his  subsistence. "f  In  1726  the  Leginlature  voted  that 
thesalary  of  the  President  of  the  College  should  be  "four  hun- 
dred pounds  annually,"  that  "  the  future  rents  and  income  of 
Massachusetts  Hall  should  be  appropriated  thereto;"  and 
thirdly,  "  that  one  thousand  pounds  should  be  paid  to  the  Cor- 
poration to  be  nsed  for  the  building  of  a  handsome  wooden 
dwelling  house,  bam,  and  ont-houses,  on  some  part  of  the  col- 
lege  land,  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  President 
of  Harvard  College  for  the  time  being,  "if  ^^^  ^  pursue  this 
sohject  further  in  detail,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  remark  that  in 
the  course  of  the  colonial  and  provincial  periods,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  mad^  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  three 
distinct  grants  to  the  college.§ 

Thirdly,  concerning  control.  During  the  first  six  years  of 
the  history  of  the  college,  the  General  Court  exercised  imme- 
diate control  over  all  its  affairs.  But  this  was  soon  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and,  accordingly,  in  1642  they  appointed  a  board 
of  twelve  persons  as  Overseers,  and  gave  them  comprehensive 
authority.  This  Board  of  Overseers,  as  the  appointees  of  the 
Legislature;  was  empowered  "  to  make  and  establish  all  such 
orders,  statutes,  and  constitutions,  as  they  shall  see  necessary 
for  the  instituting,  guiding,  and  furthering  of  the  said  college." 
But  this  Board,  notwithstanding  its  abundant  authority,  was 
still  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  Legislature,  and  under  its 
direction.  Of  this  there  is  the  fullest  evidence.  The  resigna- 
tion of  President  Dunster,  for  a  single  example,  was  made  not 
to  the  Board,  but  to  the  Q-eneral  Court,  whereupon  the  General 
Ck>urt  (that  is,  the  Legislature,  be  it  always  remembered)  gave 
orders  to  the  Overseers,  "  in  case  he  persist  in  his  resolution 
more  than  one  month,  to  act  in  whatever  necessity  shall  call 
for,  until  the  next  session  of  this  Court,  token  toe  shall  be  bOter 

*  Hutchinson,  i.  p.  171.  f  TurreU's  Life  of  Oolman^  p.  56. 

}  Quincy,  i  p.  378. 

8  Beport  of  Visiting  Oommitteo  of  Harrard  University  for  1849,  p.  24. 
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enabled  to  settle  wliat  will  be  needful  in  all  respects  with  reference  to 
the  College?^*  This  was  in  the  year  1654,  twelve  years  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Overseers,  and  four  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  charter  providing  for  the  corporation.  To  this  order  we 
find  the  Overseers  and  Corporation  making  no  objection  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  hastening  to  carry  out  its  requirements. 

As  already  intimated,  the  charter  of  1850  created  a  board 
known  as  the  Corporation.  This  board  had  the  power  to  fill 
its  own  vacancies,  but  it  had  no  other  absolute  and  final 
authority.  While  in  affairs  of  minor  importance  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  matter  of  convenience  that  it  should 
exercise  authority,  the  creating  act  explicitly  stated  that  "  im- 
portant action  was  to  be  taken  only  after  procuring  the  presence 
of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  by  their  counsel  and 
consent "t  These  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  Corporation 
were  found  to  be  impracticable  and  embarrassing,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  a  few  years  were  modified.  By  what  is  known  as  the 
Appendix  to  the  Charter,  adopted  in  1657,  the  Corporation  was 
empowered  to  act  without  dependence  upon  the  consent  of  the 
Overseers.  But  this  all  important  condition  was  added: 
"  Provided^  always^  thai  the  Oorporation  shall  be  responsible  unto 
and  those  orders  and  by-laws  shall  be  alterable  by  the  Overseers  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion.*^X  This  act  was  in  force  during  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  colonial  period:  and  thus  it 
appears  that  throughout  that  period  the  Overseers,  as  the  ap- 
pointees of  the  Legislature,  had  the  power  at  *'  their  discretion  " 
to  alter  or  annul  any  act  of  the  Corporation. 

But  even  this  authority  conferred  upon  the  appointees  of  the 
Legislature  did  not  prevent  the  Legislature  itself  from  exercis- 
ing its  supreme  authority  whenever  it  saw  fit  to  do  so.  In  1707 
^'Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  by  order  of  the  Courts  officiated  several 
years  as  Vice-President,  until  Mr.  John  Leverett  was  inaugn- 
rated  President,  agreeable  to  the  choice  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
House,  approbation  of  the  Overseers,  and  votes  of  the  Council 
and  Assembly  in  their  last  preceding  sessiori'%  The  time  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  this  vote  should  be  noted,  in  order  that  its 
bearing  upon  the  question  before  us  may  be  fully  understood. 

*  Peiroei  Higt.  of  Bar,  Vhiv.y  Appen.  p.  150,  Note  K. 

f  Peirce,  Appen.,  p.  1 2.  %  Peiroe,  Appen.,  p.  14 

§  HutchinBon,  L  p.  176,  Note. 
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It  was  fifteen  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Provincial  Charter 
which  had  entirely  swept  away  what  Dr.  Magoun  rather  infe- 
Hcitously  calls  "  an  identity  of  Church  and  State."  The  State 
at  the  moment  when  it  appointed  a  Vice-President  of  the 
College,  and  formally  ratified  the  choice  of  a  President,  was  as 
comprehensively  secular  as  is  the  State  at  the  present  day. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  no  efibrt  was  made  to 
break  this  power  of  the  Legislature.  President  Mather  believed 
in  education  by  the  Church,  not  in  education  by  the  State. 
Accordingly,  that  vigorous  ecclesiastic  made  numerous  attempts 
to  induce  the  General  Court  to  sweep  away  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers and  vest  plenary  powers  in  the  Corporation.  Bill  after 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  General  Court  for  this  purpose.  In 
1692,  in  1696,  in  1697,  in  1699,  and  again  in  1700,  the  move- 
ment was  urged  with  all  possible  energy.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
At  one  time  Mather  did  indeed  succeed  in  lobbying  a  bill 
through  the  General  Court,  but  it  received  the  Executive  veto 
on  the  specified  ground  that  the  State  must  retain  its  hold  upon 
the  College.  Thus  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  President  to  rid 
himself  and  the  college  of  the  authority  of  the  State,  failed  at 
the  moment  when  success  seemed  to  be  assured.  There  are 
probably  many  who  can  comprehend  the  emotions  with  which 
President  Mather  recorded  in  his  diary,  his  *'  melting  persua- 
sions" that  he  ought  to  resign  his  charge  and  return  to 
England.* 

But  the  important  &ct  to  be  noted  is  that  the  grip  of  the 
State  was  not  relaxed.  Hutchinson  says :  *'  In  1707  all  pros- 
pect of  a  new  foundation  being  gone,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
resort  to  the  old,  and  the  charter  of  1660  hath  been  conformed 
to  ever  since. "f  As  Hutchinson  wrote  in  1764,  his  statement 
may  be  regarded  as  covering  the  Provincial  period.  And 
finally,  in  1780,  the  Constitution  of  the  State  perpetuated  these 
powera  After  designating  the  "Governor,  Lieut.  Governor, 
Council,  and  Senate,"  as  the  "successors  of  the  civil  officers  in 
the  Board  of  Overseers,"  and  after  declaring  that  the  new 
Board  "shall  be  and  hereby  are  vested  with  all  the  powers  and 
authority  belonging  or  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the  Overseers 

*  AH  the  chftrten  proposed  in  this  turbulent  period,  six  in  number,  are  given  in 
Qnincy,  i.  pp.  692-610. 
t  Hutchinson,  L  p.  175. 
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of  Harvard  College/*  the  ConstitatioD  proceeds  to  coQRnn  in 
the  most  positive  manner  the  authority  of  the  Legislature.  As 
if  to  close  all  possibility  of  any  such  question  as  that  which 
Dr.  Magoun  has  raised,  it  adds  this  sentence :  '*  Provided  that 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature  of  this 
Commonwealth  from  making  such  aUerations  in  the  government  of 
such  university  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advantage  and  the 
interest  of  the  republic  of  letters^  in  as  full  a  manner  as  might  have 
been  done  by  the  Legislature  of  the  late  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.^^  The  statement  will  perhaps  be  a  surprise  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  New  Ehtglander^  but  it  is  unquestionably 
a  fact  that  under  the  above  clause  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  to-day  over  Harvard  University  is  vastly 
greater  than  is  the  power  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  over 
the  University  of  Michigan.  There  is  no  space  here  for  a  com- 
parison in  detail,  but  for  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Con- 
stitutional provisions  of  the  respective  States,  no  detail  is 
necessary.  Surely  it  is  a  very  temperate  statement  to  declare 
that  '*  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  Harvard  College  was 
a  State  institution."  The  original  author  of  that  declaration, 
in  view  of  the  facts  above  presented,  may  safely  be  left  to  sur- 
vive the  irony  it  has  called  forth. 

Nor  was  the  interest  of  Massachusetts  in  higher  education 
confined  to  Harvard  College.  Secondary  education  was  pro- 
vided for  as  well  Every  school  boy  knows  that  the  General 
Court  estrly  required  all  the  towns  above  a  certain  size  to  sup- 
port a  school  in  which  boys  might  fit  for  collie.  Of  the 
fifVeen  academies  early  established  in  the  State,  six  were  given 
as  an  endowment  a  township  of  land  each,  one  was  given 
16,000  acres,  and  the  remaining  eight  were  given  half  a  township 
each.*  On  the  80th  of  March,  1869,  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Education  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  presented  an  elab- 
orate report  in  which  they  gave  what  Commissioner  Barnard 
calls  "  a  most  decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  the  policy 
of  the  State."  The  words  of  that  committee  bear  directly  on 
the  question  under  discussion,  and  may  well  be  noted.  They 
say :  "  The  following  principles  appear  to  have  been  established 
as  determining  the  relations  of  the  academies  to  the  Common' 

*  Report  of  Ck>m.  of  Ed.  for  1867-8,  p.  432. 
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wealth.  They  were  to  be  r^arded  as  in  many  respects  and  to 
a  considerable  extent,  public  schools ;  as  a  part  of  an  oi^nized 
system  of  public  and  universal  education,  as  opening  the  way 
for  all  the  people  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the 
common  schools  can  supply ;  and  as  a  complement  to  them, 
towQs,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth,  were  to  share  with  indi- 
viduals the  character  of  founders  or  legal  visitors  of  them."* 
The  author  of  New  England  Academies  and  Claasieal  Schoohj 
confirms  this  view,  and  remarks  :  ^'  The  politician  had  not  then 
been  bom  who  had  thought  of  instituting  comparisons  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  institutions  which  were  alike  essential  to 
the  glory  of  the  Commonwealth. "f  This  will  do  to  put  along- 
side of  the  declaration  of  President  Eliot,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Magoun,  that  **  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  generation  in 
oar  Western  States  to  insidiously  teach  communism  under  the 
guise  of  free  tuition  in  State  Collies,  universities,  and  agricul- 
tural schools." 

The  second  collie  established  in  America  was  in  Virginia. 
As  early  as  1660  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  that  State  passed 
an  Act  ^'for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  College." :( 
Bat  nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  from  this  premature  action. 
Twenty-eight  years  later  the  subject  was  again  agitated.  **  It 
was  obvious,"  says  Burk,  "  that  the  project,  however  interest- 
ing to  the  country,  could  receive  adequate  encouragement  only 
from  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  projectors 
diat  an  assembly  should  be  convened  for  this  purpose."  The 
Governor  declined  to  call  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose, 
'*  whereupon,"  says  the  same  historian,  *'  being  disappointed  in 
legislative  aid,  a  subscription  by  permission  of  the  Lieut- 
Governor  was  opened,  headed  by  his  own  name  and  those  of  the 
Council."  When  the  Legislature  met  in  1691,  the  subject  was 
entered  upon  heartily ;  and  they  appointed  Mr.  Blair  as  their 
representative  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  English  government. 
The  Crown  gave  him  "  £2,000,  20,000  acres  of  land,  and  a 
penny  a  pound  on  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
lan4"§  Immediately  after  this  expression  of  royal  favor 
became  known,  **The  Assembly,*'  according  to  the  significant 

*Keport  lor  1867-8,  p.  432.      f  Beport,  p.  415.      X  Kiddle  and  Schem,  p.  857. 
8  Bark,  m$t.  of  Fa.,  ii,  pp.  312-314. 
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language  of  the  record,  ^'  gave  a  duty  on  skins  and  f  ars  for  its 
plentiful  endowment,  and  the  foundation  of  the  college  was 
laid."*  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia^  sajs  that  the 
Assembly  gave  to  the  college  also  ^'a  duty  on  liquors  im- 
ported," and  that  '^  from  these  sources  it  received  upwards  of 
three  thousand  pounds  oommunibua  annu."f  But  it  is  impoit- 
ant  to  notice  the  means  by  which  this  really  magnificent  en- 
dowment was  crippled  The  construction  of  the  Charter  had 
been  entrusted  entirely  to  Blair.  This  ecclesiastic  not  only 
placed  the  care  of  the  college  in  the  hands  of  a  close  corpora- 
tion of  twenty  visitors,  but  also  required  that  those  visitors 
should  all  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  natural 
results  followed.  The  professors  were  all  required  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  The  students  were  all  required 
to  learn  and  recite  the  Catechism.  Under  this  rigime^  what 
was  the  result?  The  people  of  the  State  lost  interest  in  the 
college  and  it  rapidly  declined.  Though  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  the  State,  it 
had  become  the  richest  collie  in  America,:^  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Dr.  Priestley  in  1800  that  it  was  just  able  ''to  draw  out  the 
miserable  existence  to  which  a  miserable  constitution  has 
doomed  it"§ 

What  are  the  &cts  in  the  history  of  Dartmouth  which  bear 
upon  this  question?  Simply  these.  The  institution  was 
founded  as  a  private  school  and  a  private  charity.  But  it  soon 
found  that  without  aid  from  the  State  it  could  not  live. 
It  appealed  to  the  Legislatures  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont Both  responded  liberally.  The  State  of  *'New  Hamp- 
shire endowed  it  with  about  78,000  acres  in  several  successive 
grants.'^l  In  1786  the  L^slature  of  Yennont  granted  it  the 
township  of  Wheelock,  a  grant  so  considerable  that  Webster 
in  his  famous  argument  said :  "  The  State  of  Vermont  is  the 
principal  donor  to  Dartmouth  College.  "T  This  liberality  of 
the  State  made  Dartmouth  in  its  early  history  the  envy  of  all 
other  New  England  Colleges.  The  trustees  themselves  de- 
clared that  in  its  infancy  it  was  ''  better  endowed  than  any 

*Biirk,  ii,  p.  316.  f  Jefferaon's  Works,  Tiii,  p.  391. 

%  Kiddle  and  Sohem,  p.  868.  §  JefEenon's  Works,  ir,  p.  312. 

I  Dwight'8  Kno  Bng.,  ii,  p.  101.  \  Webster's  Works,  r,  p.  481 
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university  in  New  England."*  But  this  magnificent  endow- 
ment was  squandered  ; — not  by  a  "  Godless  Board  of  Regents," 
bat  by  the  closest  of  close  corporations.  In  1806  the  college 
was  penniless,  though  its  president  had  become  ^'  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  New  Hampshire."  The  trustees  beseech  the 
Legislature  for  relief,  declaring  that  unless  the  relief  is  granted 
''the  seminary  must  languish  and  decline  to  ruin."  The  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  petition  was  referred  reported  that  a  grant 
was  "  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  seminary  from  total 
destruction."!  Finally,  this  chapter  was  finished  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1816,  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution  **That  Dr. 
John  Wheelock  be  and  he  is  hereby  displaced  and  removed 
from  the  office  of  President  of  said  College. ":t  This  too  was 
not  the  work  of  a  "Gbdless  Board  of  Regents,"  but  of  the 
close  corporation. 

Of  Yale  Crollege,  for  want  of  space,  nothing  more  will  be 
said  than  to  quote  two  sentences  from  that  magnum  et  venera- 
bile  nomeny  President  Dwight  In  his  History  of  the  JBstabliah' 
ment  and  Progress  of  Tale  College^  he  says :  **  You  are  to  be 
informed  that  Yale  College  has  never  received  any  very  con- 
siderable benefactions  except  from  the  L^slature  of  Connecti- 
cut" In  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  governing  board,  he  says : 
"  Tbdr  acts,  however,  are  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  as 
often  as  required,  and  may  be  repealed  and  disallowed  when- 
ever it  shall  think  proper.§  This,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
was  much  greater  legislative  authority  than  can  be  exercised 
by  the  L^slature  of  Michigan. 

Now  from  these  facts  what  do  we  learn?  Surely,  not  that 
private  zeal  and  benevolence  did  not  abound  ;  not  that  there 
was  any  lack  of  sympathy  with  higher  education  on  the  part 
of  individual  communities  and  churches ;  but  rather  that  all 
grades  of  education,  higher  as  well  as  lower,  were  considered 
one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  State.  We  learn,  first,  that 
the  State  endowed  and  supported  the  colleges  and  academies ; 
secondly,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  taxation  of  the  whole 
people  for  their  support ;  thirdly,  that  the  State  sometimes  had 

*  Twi^bkeaHon  of  Tnuieea  of  DatrtmMtJfh  OoOege,  p.  46. 

t  Vvndicationf  Appendix,  p.  96.  X  VtndieaHon^  Appendix,  p.  104. 

§  Dwi^t's  New  Bug.,  i,  pp.  168-180. 
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a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  college  and  sometimes  had  not; 
fourthly,  that  where  the  State  had  such  control,  the  colleges 
were  far  more  prosperous  than  where  it  had  not ;  and  fifthly, 
that,  without  help  from  the  State,  no  college  in  colonial  times 
could  have  prospered  even  if  it  could  have  lived. 

That  the  State  provided  for  higher  education  in  colonial  days 
and  ought  to  provide  for  it  now,  is  no  new  discovery  or  doctrine. 
Dr.  Magoun  has  the  courageous  opinion, — which  he  promulgates 
in  all  parts  of  his  article — that  it  is  now  first  put  forward 
Notwithstanding  the  constitutional  declaration  of  1780,  not- 
withstanding  the  declaration  of  the  Harvard  Catalogue  of  1878, 
and,  above  all,  notwithstanding  the  great  celebration  of  1886, 
he  somewhat  scornfully  refers  to  what  he  calls  *'  the  claim  now 
set  up  that  the  General  Court  of  1636  made  the  first  donation." 
Elsewhere  he  refers  to  the  theory  that  higher  education 
should  be  supported  by  the  State  as  a  "  late  born  theory,"  and 
as  a  theory  now  first  put  forward  by  **  the  champions  of  State 
universities."    Is  this  true  ? 

In  1821,  the  Committee  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  in 
reporting  a  chapter  on  the  university,  said:  '*This  seminary 
has  experienced  the  patronage  of  government  from  its  earliest 
foundation,  and  was  justly  held  to  be  worthy  of  appropriate 
constitutional  provisions,  "f 

In  1881,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Codman  appeared  before  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  as  the  representative  of  orthodoxy  to 
pcptest  against  the  establishment  in  that  institution  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Theological  Seminary.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he 
used  these  words:  "  But,  Sir,  I  would  remark  on  the  peculiar 
relations  which  this  university  bears  to  this  Commonwealth. 
It  is  the  child  of  the  State.  The  State  has  always  been  its 
nursing  mother.  It  has  contributed  largely  to  its  funds.  The 
executive  and  higher  branches  of  its  Legislature  have,  from 
the  beginning,  been  its  constituted  guardians."* 

In  1849,  the  Visiting  Committee  in  a  very  elaborate  Report, 
said :  '*  The  Commonwealth  in  establishing  Colleges,  and  Acad- 
emies, and  Normal  Schools,  and  Schools  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, adopts  the  same  generous  principle.  The  Collie  was  the 
child  of  its  first  love, — nursed  in  its  infancy  with  a  kindness 
*  Dr.  Godman's  Speech,  p.  6.  f  Quincy's  Pkafor  Hwrvard^  p.  20. 
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that  can  never  be  forgotten  by  gratitude  or  hope.  The  State 
portioned  her  off  some*  thirty  years  ago,  with  a  part  of  the 
Bank  Tax  as  a  rich  father  does  his  daughter,  and  left  her  in 
the  maturity  of  her  strength  to  the  care  and  kindness  of  her 
children."* 

In  1858,  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  the  distinguished  father 
of  President  Eliot,  and,  for  many  years.  Treasurer  of  Harvard 
College,  delivered  an  Address  before  the  "  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences"  on  *' A  Complete  System  of  Education." 
The  address  was  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  plea  for  the  sup- 
port of  higher  education  by  the  Stata     These  are  his  words: 
"There  should  be  not  only  some  education  for  all,  but  every 
needed  kind  of  education  from   which  all  may  make  their 
choice.    It  was  a  great  thing  two  centuries  ago,  that  New  Eng- 
knd  should  have  done  so  much  more  in  the  days  of  her  pov- 
erty, and  anxiety,  and  weakness  than  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
promote  the  general  education  by  public  authority  ;  but  it  is 
nothing  to  boast  of  that  she  should  have  made  no  progress 
since,  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the  common  school  has  now 
become  the  sole  object  of  her  care.     In  Massachusetts,  provision 
was  made  more  than  two  centuries  ago  for  a  more  extended 
coarse  of  instruction,  to  be  sustained  by  all  the  resources  of 
the  colony;  and,  if  we  had  retained  the  noble  ambition  of  our 
Withers  and  founders,  such  a  purpose  would  never  have  slipped 
out  of  view  or  become  unpopular.     Our  ancestors  were  right 
in  thinking  the  common  schools  altogether  inadequate  as   a 
means  of  public  instruction  without  the  college.     The  com- 
mon school  is  the  cradle,  and  the  intellectual  food  furnished 
is  fit  for  the  infant  occupant ;    but  to   claim   that  the  State 
has   done   its    whole   duty  in    providing  those   only  for  its 
children  is  establishing  a  very  limited  sphere  of  duty  indeed. 
It  would   be  as  wise  to  contend  that  the  parent  was  absolved 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  able  to 
stand  alone,  and  that  henceforward  the  poor  thing  should  pro- 
vide for  itself.    No.     Tf  it  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  pro- 
vide at  all  for  his  child,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  till  the  child  is 
able  to  provide  for  himself;  and,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
or  if  it  be  wise  for  it,  to  provide  any  education  for  the  com- 

*  Beport,  p.  27. 
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inanity,  it  is  its  daty,  and  it  is  wise  for  it  to  farnish  as  much 
as  is  needed  for  the  preparation  of  that  community  for  all  the 
duties  and  occupations  of  life.  No  man  objects  now  to  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  or  improvement  of  common  schools.  No 
man  will  object,  when  the  subject  is  equally  well  understood, 
to  taxation  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  colleges  or  any 
institution  for  necessary  instruction.  The  State  should  maintam 
colleges  in  thorough  and  ample  efficiency  as  an  indispensable 
means  for  subsequent  professional  education.  It  should  establish 
profe>isional  schools  in  each  department  but  ITieology.  I  mean 
that  the  State  should  furnish  all  the  pecuniary  resources  to  sus- 
tain all  these  institutions  and  not  leave  any  one  of  them  to  the 
individual  benevolence  of  public  spiriL^^*  This  sounds  as  though 
it  must  have  emanated  from  some  monster  of  ^'  the  champions 
of  State  universities;"  but  in  fact  it  comes  with  almost  cruel 
significance  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  benefactors 
and  officers  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  father  of  the  actual 
president 

Once  more  and  finally.  In  1849  the  colleges  of  Massachu- 
setts made  united  effort  to  secure  assistance  from  theStata 
President  Hopkins  appeared  in  behalf  of  Williams  College, 
President  Hitchcock  in  behalf  of  Amherst,  and  President 
Sparks  with  ex-President  Everett  in  behalf  of  Harvard.  John 
Lothrop  Motley  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  question  was  referred  by  the  Legislature.  Before  that 
committee  and  a  large  audience  the  collie  presidents  appeared, 
Mr.  Everett  having  been  chosen  as  the  speakej^  in  their  behalf. 
In  the  course  of  his  eloquent  and  fervid  address,  he  used  words 
which  may  fitly  be  used  as  the  sum  of  our  ai^ument 

**  But,  sir,  we  are  still  told  that  common  school  education  is 
a  popular  interest  and  that  college  education  is  not ;  and  that 
for  this  reason  the  State  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  one 
and  not  of  the  other.  Now  I  shall  not  put  myself  in  the  false 
and  invidious  position  of  contrasting  them;  there  is  no  contrast 
between  them, — no  incompatibility  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
Both  are  good,  each  is  good  in  its  place ;  and  I  will  thank  any 
person  who  can  do  so  to  draw  the  line  between  them  ;  to  show 
why  it  is  expedient  and  beneficial  in  a  community  to  make 
*  AdUbresB  h^e  the  IfMnuU  Academy^  p.  16. 
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public  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning,  and  not 
expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the 
learner's  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinements  of  literature. 
*  *  *  As  far  as  individuals,  many  or  few,  are  concerned,  I 
have  just  as  much  natural  right  to  call  on  the  State  to  pay 
the  tailor  who  clothes  or  the  builder  who  shelters  my  children, 
as  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  the  tutor  or  professor, 
who  instructs  them.  The  duty  of  educating  the  people  rests 
on  great  public  grounds,— -on  moral  and  political  foundations. 
We  do  not  enter  into  particulars,  we  do  not  presume  to  sug- 
gest a  limit  to  your  liberality,  or  to  dictate  the  form  it  shall 
assume.  But  we  do  with  some  confidence  call  on  you  to  recog- 
nize and  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  encouragement  of 
academic  education  is  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  State. 
We  do  ask  you  to  reject  the  narrow,  and,  as  we  think,  the  per- 
niciaus  doctrine  that  the  colleges  are  not  equally  unth  the  schools 
entitled  to  your  fostering  care.  This,  sir,  is  not  Massachusetts  doe- 
trine.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Pilgrims.  This  Commonwealth 
was  founded  by  college-bred  men ;  and  before  their  feet  had  well 
hid  hold  of  the  pathless  wilderness^  they  took  order  for  founding  an 
institution  like  those  in  which  they  had  t/iemselues  been  trained^  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  in  England.  Amidst  all 
the  popular  susceptibilities  of  the  day,  it  never  entered  into 
their  imaginations  that  academic  education,  less  than  common 
school  education,  was  the  interest  of  the  entire  people.  In 
performing  the  great  task  of  constituting  anew  the  fundamental 
law  and  framework  of  society,  they  devoted  an  entire  chapter 
to  the  interests  of  the  only  college  then  existing  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. *It  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magis- 
trates, in  all  future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish 
the  interests  of  literature  and  science,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them,  especially  the  university  of  Cambridge,  public  schools, 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns.'  Sir,  it  is  your  duty  to  do 
ao.  I  am  not  afraid  to  use  the  plain  old  Saxon  word.  It  is 
however  not  I,  but  the  Constitution  which  uses  it  It  is  your 
sworn  duty  to  cherish  the  interests  of  the  colleges."* 
These  words  might  appropriately  be  put  forward  as  the  plea 
*  BvereU's  OraUona  and  Speeches,  U,  pp.  618-626. 
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in  behalf  of  higher  edaoation  by  the  State  in  the  West  and 
South.  Massachusetts  ohose,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Austin^s 
expressive  figure,  to  portion  ofiT  her  colleges  as  a  rich  &ther 
does  his  daughters  on  their  marriage,  and  so  left  them  in  the 
maturity  of  their  strength,  to  the  care  and  kindness  of  their 
alFectionate  children.  But  it  is  too  soon  to  adopt  that  policy 
in  the  West  and  South.  The  fathers  are  not  yet ''  rich/'  and 
the  daughters  have  not  yet  come  to  "maturity";  abandon- 
ment, therefore,  means  hopeless  poverty,  and  either  starvation 
outright,  or  something  even  worse  than  starvation. 
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AsncLE  v.— REVIEW  OF  PROFESSOR  FISHER'S  "THE 
BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY." 

The  Beginnings  of  Christianiiyy  with  a  mew  of  the  state  of  the 
Soman  world  at  the  birth  of  Christ  By  George  P.  FIsheb, 
D.D.    New  York,  1877.    Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co. 

American  scholars  are  few,  and  their  time  therefore  the 
more  in  demand.  There  is  consequently  great  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing whenever  the  public  is  privileged  to  reap  tbe  fruit  of  this 
rare  learning  and  of  this  hard-won  leisure. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  we  welcomed  Professor  SchafF's 
Greeds  of  Christendom^  a  valuable  appendix  to  his  Church 
History,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  Professor  Fisher  fol- 
lowed up  the  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity^ 
with  a  work  of  larger  scope  and  greater  condensation.  The  Be- 
ginnings of  Christianity,  The  author  is  so  well  known  that  the 
extent  of  his  erudition  and  the  trustworthiness  of  his  judgment 
need  no  guaranty  beyond  that  of  his  name. 

But  this  last  volume  is  the  fruit  of  a  wider  range  of  reading 
than  either  of  his  previous  ventures,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
views  advanced  is  no  more  conspicuous  than  their  fairness  and 
moderation.  True,  the  style  has  been  accused  of  lacking  rhet- 
oric and  fire,  but  on  such  a  subject  its  calm  candor  and  judicial 
tone  are  a  constant  satisfaction.  History  as  a  whole  is  rarely 
rhetorical,  it  is  generally  a  one-sided  view  that  seizes  sharp  anti- 
theses and  vivid  contrasts.  And  to  him  who  seeks  the  truth 
only,  the  historical  lights  and  shadows  change  so  gradually,  that 
sweeping  assertions  are  seldom  possible. 

Professor  Fisher's  book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  which 
might  bear  titles  borrowed  from  Eusebius,  "Pr»paratio  etDemon- 
stratio  Evangelica."  Each  of  these  again,  falls  into  two  sections. 
The  first  part,  after  an  introduction,  discusses  the  preparation 
for  Christianity  (1)  among  the  Greeks  and  Bi»mans  (chap,  ii.-vi.), 
and  (2)  among  the  Jews  (chap,  vii.)  The  second  part  treats  of  the 
early  history  of  Christianity :  (1)  the  documents  (chap,  viii.-xii.) ; 
(2)  the  facts  (chap,  xiii.-xvii.),  and  ends  with  the  completion  of 
the  New  Testament  at  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
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The  Introductory  chapter  on  "the  Nature  of  Christianity 
and  its  relation  to  the  Jewish  and  heathen  religions,"  is  partic- 
ularly interesting,  and  merits  notice  in  detail.  Its  principal 
object  is  to  set  forth  the  historical  nature,  method,  and  aim  of 
Bevelation. 

"  The  final  cause  of  Revelation  is  the  reooTery  of  men  to  oommunion  with  God, 
that  is,  to  true  religion.**  "  Hence  the  grand  aim  under  the  Old  Diapenaation  and 
the  New,  was,  not  the  production  of  a  Book,  but  the  training  of  a  people.*' 

"The  Scriptures  which,  when  collected  into  a  volume,  are  called  the  Bible,  are 
the  records  and  monuments  of  this  long  process  of  diyine  training.*'    (pp.  8,  4.) 

The  New  Testament,  though  founded  upon  and  steeped  in  the 
Old,  is  no  less  a  distinct  advance  upon  it  A  similar  histori- 
cal progress  is  indicated  within  the  Old  Testament 

(1.)  By  the  gradual  development  of  the  doctrines  of  a  future 
life  and  of  the  Messiah. 

(2.)  By  the  elevation  of  the  Prophets  above  the  Mosaic  reve- 
lation. 

**  We  have  pn  the  Prophets]  the  beginning  of  a  philosophy  of  hialory,  from  the 
right  point  of  view,  where  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  made  the  final  cause  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires.  There  is,  moreoTor,  a  more  viyid  discernment  of  the  8pi^ 
ituality  of  religion.    A  sharp  line  of  discrimination  is  drawn  between  moral  and 

oeremonial  enactment! Oeiemonies  and  outward  serricea  are  relegated 

to  a  subordinate  place."    (p.  8.) 

(8.)  In  fact  the  religious  consciousness  shows  a  constant  de* 
velopment  from  Patriarchal  traditions  and  Mosaic  l^slation  to 
Job  and  Ecclesiastes. 

(4.)  The  Old  Testament  looks  forward  to  being  superseded 
by  a  New  covenant,  under  which — 

"  The  law  is  to  be  converted  from  an  outward  statute  into  a  transforming  prbi- 
dple,  and  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  infliction  of  pen- 
alty."   (Jer.  xzzi  31-36,  pp.  10,  11.) 

Yet  the  description  of  these  and  other  characteristics  (e.  g.  the 
universality  and  permanence)  of  Christianity  is  defective. 

'*'The  Jew,*  observes  I>r.  Payne  Smith,  <  could  only  use  such  symbols  aa  be 
possessed,  and  in  describing  the  perfectnees  of  the  Ghristiaa  Ghuidi,  was  com- 
pelled to  represent  it  as  the  state  of  things  under  which  he  lived,  freed  from  all 
imperfections.***  ....  ''Had  it  been  granted  to  an  ancient  prophet  toforeflea 
the  rapidity  of  modem  traveling,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  him  that  he  shoold 
deecribe  the  steam-engine;  he  would  picture  to  himself  tiie  end  as  attamed  hj  a 
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pntematanl  perfecikm  gWen  to  the  stoeds  and  vehicles  with  which  his  eyes  were 
iMnilisr."    (p.  10.) 

Here  we  may  find  a  reason  for  the  ^^  doable  sense"  of  Prophecy 
IS  well  as  a  key  for  its  interpretation. 

(6.)  The  New  Testament  raises  itself  above  the  Old.  Thus 
the  inferiority  of  the  law  to  Christ's  teachings  is  seen  in  His 
oomments  on  the  Mosaic  statute  of  divorce. 

^  It  had  been  adapted  to  the  obtuse  moral  perceptions  prevalent  at  the  time 
when  it  was  g^ven,  and  thus  fell  short  of  the  ideal  of  morality.  This  .  .  .  illus- 
trates the  remark  of  Herder,  that  the  defects  of  ihe  Old  Testament  are  those  of 
the  papa  and  not  of  the  teacher."    (p.  12.) 

The  author  here,  in  an  interesting  digression,  applies  this 
"principle  of  the  gradualness  and  partialness  of  Divine  Beve- 
lation"  to  the  moral  difficulties  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
sins  of  Old  Testament  heroes,  the  extermination  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  Deborah's  praise  of  Jael,  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  and  the 
prudential  tone  of  Proverbs,  are  successively  discussed,  and 
other  illustrations  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Old  Dispensation 
are  given  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

But  on  the  other  hand  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion  ; 
for  in  Christ 

(L)  "  Religion  is  actually  realized  in  its  perfection.'' 

(2.)  *^The  revelation  of  God  to  and  through  man  reaches  its 
climax." 

(8.)  The  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  transcendence  of  God, 
is  supplemented  by  the  New  Testament  teaching  of  His  im- 
manenca*' 

(4)  '^The  kingdom  of  God  actually  attains  its  universal 
character,"  as  a  historical  power  and  as  a  religion  of  principles 
which  act  in  the  most  diflFerent  ways,  while  the  sum  of  revela- 
tion remains  unchanged.  In  this  connection  the  perfectness  of 
Christian  ethics  is  vindicated  against  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  objections. 

The  heathen  religions  contained  a  true  seeking  for  Gtxl,  a 
re;il  sense  of  sin,  even  a  kind  of  natural  prophecy,  yet  Judaism 
alone  is  the  forerunner  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  not 
mainly  a  system  of  ethics,  for  there  is  little  that  is  absolutely 
Dew  here,  nor  a  disclosure  of  speculative  truth,  but  the  religion 
of  redemption. 
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The  second  chapter  considers  *'  the  Boman  Empire  as  a  prep- 
aration for  Christianity/'  In  showing  that  ^'the  coining  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  providential  justification  of  the  conqnering 
policy  of  the  Senate,"  the  author  dwells  mainly^  on  "  the  mental 
and  moral  preparation  for  the  Gospel,"  which  is  generally  too 
much  slighted. 

(1.)  Other  empires  had  bound  nations  together,  the  Boman 
assimilated  them.  Borne  from  the  first  received  many  of  her 
allies  to  more  or  less  of  equality  and  fellow-citizenship.  Under 
Csssar,  these  privil^es  crossed  the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  the 
emperors,  ruling  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates  and  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Sahara,  reduced  Borne  from  the  position  of 
mistress  of  the  world  to  that  of  metropolis. 

(2.)  The  stoic  idea  of  a  universal  law  was  connected  with  the 
Boman  law  during  the  Bepublic,  and  modified  its  contents 
under  the  Empire.  Boman  citizens  scattered  throughout  the 
empire  were  judged  by  the  Boman  code,  while  the  judicial 
action  of  the  provincial  governors  was  in  all  cases  guided  by 
the  same. 

(S.)  Under  the  Emperors,  Greek  became  the  common  language 
east  of  the  Adriatic,  and  Latin  west  of  it 

(4.)  Travel  was  easier  under  the  Boman  Empire  than  it  has 
ever  been  since,  until  this  century,  and  the  motives  for  travel 
were  no  less  great  than  the  &cilities. 

(6.)  The  commingling  of  heathen  religions  under  the  Empire 
produced  scepticism  in  some  men  and  syncretism  in  most 

Chapter  iiL  treats  of  the  popular  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans.  The  latent  belief  in  the  supernatural  prompted  the 
Greeks  to  personify  natural  forces,  but  polytheistic  and  pan- 
theistic tendencies  struggled  together  in  the  development 

(1.)  The  Homeric  Theology. 

The  Gods  are  human  beings  partially  and  inconsistently 
liberated  from  mortal  limitations.  They  cause  good  and  evil, 
yet  punish  sin.  Their  personal  self-revelation  belongs  to  a 
bygone  age.  Now,  omens,  dreams,  and  prophecy  alone  reveal 
their  will,  and  by  sacrifices,  gifts,  and  supplications  they  are  ap- 
proached and  worshipped.  Zeus  is  supreme,  fate  is  impersonal 
or  identified  with  his  will.  Morality  is  interwoven  with  re- 
ligion.    Truth  is  prized,  natural  affections  are  sacred,  hospi- 
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tality  and  civil  loyalty  are  promineDt,  yet  the  passions  rage 
QDgoyerDably.  Life  is  a  bard  lot,  death,  at  best  a  rest,  is  to 
most  an  unmitigated  curse. 

(2.)  The  age  of  the  tragic  poets. 

"The  Gods"  collectively  are  omniscient  and  omnipresent, 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  shows  a  monotheistic  tendency 
which  often  centers  in  Zeu&  This,  however,  is  rather  the  faith 
of  the  few,  yet  that  the  Gods  punish  sin  is  a  universal  belief, 
though  modified  by  Fate  and  Nemesis.  Objects  and  methods 
of  worship  are  greatly  multiplied.  Morality  centers  in  self- 
goveroment,  justice  not  love  being  supreme,  patriotism,  the 
highest  virtue.  The  gods  no  longer  tempt  the  innocent,  and 
thoagh  life  is  sorrowful  yet  after  death  comes  i*etribution. 
The  mysteries  tried  to  remove  the  guilt  of  sin  and  fear  of 
death,  but  their  influence  was  not  wide. 

Chapter  iv.  **The  popular  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  their  deolina" 

The  Greek  myths  were  gradually  found  to  be  inconsistent 
with  morality,  science,  and  history,  so  that  scepticism  ran  its 
course  from  Pindar  and  Xenophanes  to  Euripides  and  the 
Sophists,  and  the  Peloponnesian  war  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
traditional  beliel  The  Soman  religion  was  elementary  and 
vague,  partly  from  the  deification  of  abstract  virtues,  till  the 
nation's  career  of  conquest  brought  in  a  multitude  of  foreign 
deities  and  an  amalgamation  with  the  Greek  religion.  Later, 
hy  steps  which  the  author  very  skillfully  traces,  the  Emperors 
were  deified.  Justice  and  law  were  so  native  to  the  Boman 
mind,  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  by  the  gods  was 
always  believed.  Under  the  later  republic  and  the  empire, 
scepticism,  pantheistic  or  atheistic,  prevailed  among  the  upper 
classes,  and  credulous  superstition  among  the  lower  orders. 
Some  aimed  to  avoid  both  extremes  and  to  reconstruct  pagan- 
ism in  a  philosophical  form  on  a  monotheistic  or  pantheistic 
basis.  All  alike  testified  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  Pagan 
religions. 

They  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  since : 

(1.)  There  was  worship  with  its  attendant  sentiments. 

(2.)  There  was  a  consciousness  of  ignorance  and  imperfec« 
tion,  and  so  a  seeking  for  God. 
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(S.)  There  was  an  increasiDg  drift  towards  monotheism. 

Chapter  v.  The  Greek  Philosophy  in  its  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Greek  Philosophy  dissipated  the  belief  in  Polytheism, 
awakened  a  sense  of  need,  educated  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  of  the  heart,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity. 

SocrcUes  turned  the  current  of  inquiry  from  natural  science 
to  the  soul  and  its  improvement.  He  taught  belief  in,  and 
obedience  to,  a  God  and  divine  Providence.  He  believed, 
though  not  confidently,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  ^But 
he  viewed  virtue  as  necessarily  following  knowledge,  and  so 
limited  its  practice  to  the  intellectual  aristocracy. 

Phtto  believes  in  a  personal  Qtxl,  in  His  Providence,  and  in 
rewards  and  punishments  here  and  hereafter ;  but  he  puts  the 
Ideas  at  the  side  of  God,  and  opposes  to  both  an  eternal  and 
indomitable  matter.  He  recognizes  the  immortality  and  god- 
like nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  awful  danger  of  neglecting  to 
provide  for  its  redemption,  that  is,  purification  by  knowledge 
from  the  pollution  of  matter.  Virtue  is  Godlikeness,  but  it 
culminates  in  justice  and  is  attained  only  by  the  philosopher, 
there  is  no  universal  brotherhood. 

Aristotle  discovers  the  error  of  Socrates,  and  gives  its  true 
place  to  the  will ;  but  he  leaves  the  personal  immortality  of 
the  soul  in  doubt,  and  denies  any  living  relation  of  God  to  the 
world  His  ideal  man  lacks  humility  and  love,  and  he  defends 
slavery.  Philosophic  contemplation,  the  highest  happiness,  is 
open  to  but  few,  nor  is  it  connected  with  beneficence. 

Epicurus  taught  a  practical  atheism.  The  aim  of  existence 
is  pleasure,  and  virtue,  therefore,  is  a  selfish  prudenca  His 
own  life  was  moral,  but  his  principles  soon  produced  their 
natural  fruits. 

Stoicism  is  a  pantheistic  materialism  which  discards  free  will 
and  immortality.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  Stoicism,  espe- 
cially in  its  later  form,  borrowed  its  ethics  from  other  systems. 
The  ideal  is  nature,  to  which  affections  and  emotions  are  con- 
trary. Apathy  is  therefore  the  right  condition  of  the  souL 
The  Stoic  is  cosmopolitan,  and  so,  resigned  to  the  course  of  the 
world.  Roman  Stoicism  recognized  a  personal  God  and  per- 
sonal immortality,  while  Seneca  held  the  doctrines  of  universal 
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sin,  and  of  Ood's  disciplinary  cbasti semen ts,  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  philantbropy. 

Stoicism  has  some  special  precepts  in  common  with  Chris- 
tiaDity,  besides  its  spiritual  and  practical  tendency.  But  it 
differs  widely,  for,  setting  up  virtue  as  the  end,  it  leaves  out 
happinesa  It  fails  to  define  virtue  or  to  set  up  a  moral  ideal, 
or  even  to  give  a  rational  ground  for  virtue.  It  implies  a  dis- 
cord in  nature,  and  hence  justifies  suicide.  Its  great  motive  is 
loyalty  to  nature,  and  it  inculcates  a  prond  self-sufficiency, 
while  its  cosmopolitanism  is  only  a  theory. 

Neo  PkUonism  believes  in  a  God,  impersonal,  and  connected 
with  the  world  only  by  a  series  of  emanations.  Matter  is  the 
fountain  of  evil,  and  the  highest  blessedness  is  to  sink  person- 
ality in  the  Infinite.  The  highest  virtues  are  ascetic,  and  at- 
tained by  few.  The  author  then  skillfully  exposes  the  pov- 
erty of  philosophy,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  trials  of 
life  and  the  fear  of  death,  and  sketches  its  educational  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  few.     His  conclusion  merits  quotation. 

"  When  we  look  bade  upon  the  andent  philoflophy  in  its  entire  oounei  we  find 
in  it  nothing  nearer  to  Christianity  than  the  sajing  of  Plato,  that  nuui  is  to  re- 
semble God.  But,  on  the  path  of  Bpectilation,  how  defeotiye  and  discordant  are 
the  ooDceptionfl  of  QoA  I  And  if  God  were  adequately  known,  how  shall  the  fet- 
ters of  eril  be  broken,  and  the  soul  attain  to  its  ideal  ?  It  is  just  those  qoestione 
that  Gbiistianity  meets  through  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  God,  the 
Head  d  that  uiiirersal  sodety  on  which  Cicero  delighted  to  dwell,  is  brought 
near  hi  all  His  purity  and  lore,  to  the  apprehension,  not  of  a  coterie  of  philoso- 
fhere  merely,  but  of  the  humble  and  ignorant.  There  is  a  real  deliverance  from 
tiie  burden  of  eril,  aohiered  through  Christ,  actually  for  Himself,  and  potentially 
for  mankind.  How  altered  in  their  whole  character  are  the  ethical  maxims  which, 
in  form,  may  not  be  without  a  parallel  in  hoathen  sages  1  Forgiveness,  forbear- 
ance, pity  for  the  poor,  universal  compassion,  are  no  longer  abstractions,  derived 
from  specolation  on  the  attributes  of  Deity.  They  are  a  part  of  the  example  of 
Qod.  He  has  so  dealt  with  us  in  the  mission  and  death  of  His  Son.  The  Cross 
of  Christ  was  the  practioal  power  that  annihilated  artificial  distinctions  among 
mankind,  and  made  human  brotherhood  a  reality.  In  this  new  setting,  ethical 
precepts  gain  a  depth  of  earnestness  and  a  force  of  impression  which  heathen  phi- 
kMophy  could  never  impart  We  might  as  well  daim  for  starlifl^t  the  brightness 
i  of  a  noonday  sun.*'    (pp.  189,  190.) 


In  chapter  vi.  the  author  treats  of  '*  the  state  of  morals  in 
ancient  heathen  society'*  under  seven  heads :  human  sacrifices 
and  licentious  rites,  degradation  of  domestic  relations,  luxury 
and  extravagance,  nnnatural  vice,  infanticide,  slavery,  and 
amnMmentB.    The  result  of  the  investigation  is  thus  given : 
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**  <  If  the  inner  life  had  been  preaented  to  us  of  that  period  which  in  politieil 
greatness  and  art  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  humanity,  we  should  haTe  toraed 
away  from  the  sight  with  loathing  and  detestation/  '*    (p.  220.) 

In  chapter  yii.  we  are  brought  back  to  the  Jews  and  to  their 
^'social  and  religious  condition  at  the  birth  of  Christ" 

The  government  of  Israel  was  essentially  a  Theocracy  and 
the  Law  was  its  magna  charta.  Anarchy,  foreign  enemies,  and 
a  special  emergency  led  to  the  theocratic  kingdom.  Kings 
brought  conquest  and  splendor,  splendor  caused  taxation,  tax- 
ation, division,  division  and  idolatry  ended  in  subjugation  and 
exila  In  the  exile,  religion  and  the  Messianic  hope  were 
revived.  After  the  fall  of  Babylon  one-seventh  of  the  Jewish 
nation  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  occupied  themselves  exclusively 
with  religion,  till  the  tyranny  of  the  Seleucids  forced  the  Mac- 
cabean  revolt  Internal  dissensions  soon  placed  their  new- 
found liberty  under  the  double  yoke  of  Home  and  of  the  Her- 
od&  Jewish  patriotism  and  religious  earnestness  centered  in 
the  Pharisees,  who  tried  to  resist  Gentile  influences,  by  the 
extended  application  of  the  Law,  but  this  led  to  formalism  and 
hypocrisy.  The  Sadducees  ignored  all  development  since 
Moses,  and  clung  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  Essenes  were  an  unobtrusive  and  uninfluential  monastic 
society,  who  mingled  Zoroastrian  elements  with  the  Jewish 
worship,  and  discarded  sacrifices  and  the  Levi  tic  priesthood. 
The  scribes  were  the  lawyers  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  of  the  syna- 
gogue courts.  The  synagogue  services,  held  three  times  a  week, 
opened  with  prayer.  Then  came  the  reading  of  the  creed 
(from  the  Law),  the  set  forms  of  prayer,  the  reading  of  the 
lessons  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets  with  the  interpretation 
and  discourse  which  followed,  and,  last,  a  prayer  or  benediction. 

The  Sanhedrin,  consisting  of  seventy -two  members,  met  near 
the  temple  after  the  morning  saerifica  They  sat  in  a  semi- 
circle, the  high  priest  in  the  center,  and  judged  all  offences 
under  the  Law,  though  the  Romans  took  away  from  them  the 
power  of  inflicting  death.  There  was  also  a  local  court  of 
seven  judges  in  each  synagogue.  The  Old  Testament  canon 
was  the  same  as  oura  In  theology  the  teaching  concerning 
angels  had  been  much  elaborated,  partly  through  Zoroastrian 
influence ;  dualism,  however,  was  excluded.     The  problem  of 
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tbesafferings  of  the  righteous  had  found  no  complete  solution, 
bat  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  greatly  developed.  The 
Messianic  hope,  the  central  idea,  had  become  more  and  more 
definite.  In  Daniel  it  is  expressed  without  disguise,  and  in  the 
Apocryphal  books,  which  immediately  precede  the  Christian 
era,  this  hope  becomes  eager  and  prominent  The  predictions 
of  its  fulfilment  grow  distinct  in  their  anticipations,  though 
these  have  all  a  political  and  temporal  tone.  Pre^xistence 
and  a  supernatund  character  were  ascribed  to  the  Messiah, 
but  the  utterances  of  the  Talmud  concerning  his  sufiferings, 
found  no  acceptance  among  the  Jews  of  that  period.  About 
this  time,  Fhilo  amalgamated  Platonic  philosophy  with  the 
all^orical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  God  is 
viewed  as  above  all  contact  with  the  world.  Intermediate 
are  the  Powers  governed  by  the  Logos,  an  emanation  of  deity, 
in  whom  is  the  plan  of  the  world.  The  Logos  is  entirely  dis<- 
tinct  from  the  Mei^siah.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  sketch 
of  Palestine. 

As  this  finishes  the  first  part  of  the  volume — the  Pnxparatio 
Evangelica — we  may  pause  here  for  a  brief  critical  survey.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Greeks,  their  philosophy  and  their  religion, 
are  favorite  subjects  with  the  author,  and  certainly  his  deline- 
ation of  them  is  remarkably  skillfuL  Equally  well  executed 
are  the  chapters  on  the  Boman  Empire  and  its  morals.  The 
criticism  that  we  have  to  make  is,  that  a  larger  space  propor- 
tionately should  have  been  given  to  the  Jew&  We  might 
prefer  a  different  order  in  the  chapters.  But  passing  over  this 
point,  at  least  two  subjects  of  capital  importance  are  very  little 
noticed ;  these  are : 

(a.)  Old  Testament  Theology.  If  Professor  Fisher  had  been 
less  sparing  in  his  use  of  Ewald,  and  had  added  thereto  a  rapid 
perosal  of  Schultz*s  and  especially  of  Oehler's  Old  Testament 
Theology^  we  should  have  been  led  along  the  gradual  ascent  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  way  that  might  have  rescued  that 
grand  book  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen  with  many. 
We  thank  Professor  Fisher  for  the  glimpses  he  has  given,  but 
knowing  the  fascinating  interest  of  the  subject  and  its  vital 
connections  with  Christianity,  we  must  deprecate  the  haste  with 
which  it  has  been  dismissed. 

VOL.  L  26 
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(6.)  The  Transitional  Theology  of  the  Jews  which  fills  the 
gap  between  the  Testaments  and  furnishes  valaable  materials 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  Here  again  we 
are  grateful  for  what  Professor  Fisher  has  said.  Here  too  be 
has  afibrded  us  a  few  glimpses  into  a  vast  field  for  study.  And 
here,  it  is  true,  that  the  ground  is  in  many  places  unbroken 
and  the  field  untraversed.  We  could  not  ask  the  undertaking 
of  original  research  for  a  book  like  this.  But  even  of  what 
was  accessible  he  has  given  us  only  a  small  shara  The  whole 
question  of  eschatology  in  the  New  Testament  (to  which  it  is 
true  special  attention  has  been  called  since  the  book  appeared), 
depends  largely  for  its  data  on  the  contemporaneous  Jewish 
Theology.  The  angelology  and  demonology  of  the  Jews  would 
make  plain  the  meaning  of  many  passages  in  the  Epistles. 
And  one  might  speak  of  Proselytes  and  Baptism  and  the  more 
detailed  developments  of  the  Messianic  idea.  Many  of  the 
authorities  and  sources  on  this  subject  are  quoted  by  Professor 
Fisher  and  yet  others  are  missed.  For  instance,  the  last  word 
of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  problem  of  evil  is  the  verdict  of 
Eicclesiastes,  though,  to  be  sure,  that  is  a  ^*'non  liguet"  The 
Platonizing  additions  in  the  LXX,  especially  in  Genesis,  are  an 
interesting  introduction  to  Philo.  The  book  of  Tobit  is  valu- 
able not  only  for  its  angelology  and  demonology,  but  also  for 
its  doctrine  concerning  almsgiving.*  The  Targums  too  contain 
valuable  hints  of  the  Jewish  theol(^y  of  the  time  of  Christ; 
e.  g.  the  removal  of  anthropomorphisms  from  the  Old  Testament 
by  Onkelos,  and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah  in  Jona- 
than ben  Uziel. 

It  may  seem  easy  to  criticise  a  writer  for  what  he  has  not 
said,  but  Professor  Fisher  has  given  in  this  book  so  many  good 
hints  for  the  interpretation  of  New  Testament  passages  froofi 
the  Old  Testament,  that  we  wish  he  had  treated  this  part  of 
his  subject  more  fully.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  a  wide  and  profitable  field  of  research,  which  has  been  but 
little  cultivated. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  begins  in  Chapter  viiL  with 
'*the  first  evangelical  records:  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Matthew."    The  synoptical  Gk>spels  resemble  each  other  in 

«  Tobit  It.  8-11,  cf.  Matt  yL  1,  Acta  z.  4. 
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arrangement  and  in  verbal  identity,  the  latter  being  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  discourses.  All  their  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  follow  the  LXX.,  except  Matthew's  prag- 
matic reflections  and  a  single  passage  in  Luke. 

To  account  for  this,  the  supposition  (a)  of  a  primitive  written 
Gospel  is  improbable ;  (6)  of  a  number  of  detached  narratives 
is  unsatisfactory ;  (c)  of  a  primitive  fund  of  oral  tradition  is  a 
partial  explanation ;  (c{)  the  best  view  is  that  Mark  was  used 
by  Matthew  and  Luke.  For  the  resemblances  between  Mat* 
thew  and  Mark  and  between  Luke  and  Mark  are  greater  than 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  with  regard  to  the  materials  com- 
mon to  the  three.  Moreover  Mark  is  evidently  independent, 
being  neither  an  abbreviator  nor  a  copyist  of  the  others  witli 
regard  to  Matthew. 

Papias  says  he  *'  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  languaga*' 
This  was  probably  the  present  Gospel  in  Aramaric  If  so  it 
certainly  must  have  been  reproduced  in  the  Greek  by  the 
original  author.  In  any  case  the  antiquity  and  credibility  of 
the  Greek  Gospel  remain  secure. 

The  first  three  gospela  sprang  from  oral  and  written  sources, 
and  of  the  latter  Luke  i.  1,  2,  implies  that  many  existed. 

Chapter  ix.  ably  vindicates  **  the  writings  of  Luke''  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Tiibiugen  school.  The  genuineness  of  Luke's 
Gospel  is  guaranteed  by  the  references  of  the  early  Fathers  to 
the  book  and  of  Paul  to  the  author.  To  allow  time  for  the 
appearance  of  such  peculiar  readings  in  the  gospel  as  Marcion 
found  about  160  A.  D.,  it  must  have  been  in  circulation  within 
the  life-time  of  many  of  Luke's  contemporaries. 

The  writer  asserts  that  he  derived  his  materials  directly  from 
the  first  disciples.  The  Gospel  and  Acts  are  by  one  author, 
who  is  imbued  with  the  Pauline  theology,  and  discovers  him- 
self, in  the  most  natural  and  unobtrusive  way,  to  have  been  a 
companion  of  Paul  But  Luke  is  accused  of  giving  a  Pauline 
character  to  Christ's  teachings,  in  order  to  cover  up  the  real 
antagonism  between  Paul  and  the  other  apostles.  Luke  does 
dwell  specially  on  the  universal  features  of  the  gospel ;  is  he  a 
falsifier?  But  the  Acts  and  especially  the  council  (chap,  xv.) 
are  the  objects  of  the  main  attack. 
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**  The  TdbiDgen  critics  do  not  scruple  to  declare  that  no  such  ooooctl  was  held, 
DO  such  oonoesslon  made  to  the  Gentiles  by  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  no  soch  requirements  were  laid  by  them,  with  Paul's  assent,  upon 
the  QeDtne  believers.  The  original  Apostles  were  too  strong  Judaizers,  Paul 
was  too  radical  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  us  to  suppose  that  either  party  would 
have  consented  to  such  an  arrangement'*    (p.  300.) 

But  Paal  in  Galatians  testifies  that  the  Apostles  eDdorsed 
bim  and  his  gospel,  and  his  arrangement  with  them  in  behalf 
of  '*  the  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  10),  proves  incon- 
teetably  that  there  was  mutual  confidence  and  good  feeling." 

Why,  then,  ask  these  critics : 

(1.)  Is  Paul  silent  about  the  Decree  of  the  Council  in  the 
Gtelatians  and  Corinthians?  In  Galatia,  Judaizers  were  impugn- 
ing Paul's  equality  with  the  other  Apostles,  and  advocating 
circumcision.  Paul  vindicates  his  authority,  and  refers  to  the 
(Acts.  XV.)  approval  by  the  Apostles  of  his  teaching.  In  the 
Corinthian  case  the  matter  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  was 
not  approached  from  the  Jewish  side  at  all.  In  neither  in- 
stance,  therefore,  was  it  needful  to  refer  to  the  Decree. 

(2.)  Why  does  Paul  contradict  the  decree?  He  does  not 
1  Cor.  V.  1,  he  forbids  disobedience  to  the  first  command  in  the 
decree,  and  1  Cor.  x.  18-22,  to  the  second.  The  third  and  last 
is  nowhere  mentioned.  Further,  Peter^s  conduct  at  Antioch 
presupposes  such  convictions  as  are  attributed  to  him  in  Acts 
XV. ;  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Jewish  Apostles  would  lay  no  re- 
striction on  Gentile  converts;  and  in  the  second  century  (when 
these  critics  claim  Acts  was  written),  it  was  too  late  for  the 
thought  that  Jewish  Christians  should  observe  the  whole  law, 
as  Acts  represents  them  to  be  doing. 

The  Acts  are  plainly  independent  of  Paul's  Epistles,  yet  agree 
with  them.  A  forger  of  Acts  would  have  forced  coincidences. 
An  unanswerable  reply  to  the  Tubingen  critics,  with  r^ard  to  the 
'Acts  arwell  as  the  Gospel,  is  found  in  the  &cts  which,  on  their 
theory,  Luke  ought  to  have  omitted,  but  did  not,  and  vice  vencL 

The  authorship  of  ^'the  Gospel  of  John"  is  discussed  in 
chapter  x. 

A.  External  evidence. 

(1.)  The  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  are  by  one 
author.  Polycarp,  who  was  bom  at  least  as  early  as  A.  D.  iit 
quotes  the  latter.     Therefore  he  recognizes  the  former. 
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(2.)  IrensBQS  (born  about  A.  D.  180)  testifies  to  bis  intimate 
acquaintaDce  with  Polycarp,  and  to  Pol3'carp's  with  John.  To 
IrensBus,  John's  aathorship  of  the  Gospel  is  above  all  question, 
and  his  character  no  less  than  his  position  makes  him  a  good 
witness. 

(3.)  Keim  attempts  to  drive  the  Apostle  out  of  Asia  Minor, 
by  an  allied  misunderstanding  of  Papias  by  IrensBus.  But 
the  misunderstanding  is  not  proved,  nor  is  Iren»us  the  only 
witness.  ApoUonius,  Polycrates,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
testify  to  John's  residence  in  Asia  Minor. 

(4.)  The  Muratorian  canon,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
affirm  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  G-ospel,  and  there  are 
references  to  its  doctrines  and  language  in  Ignatius,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  the  Clementine  Homilie&  Papias  used  the  First; 
Epistle  of  John ;  there  are  signs  besides  this  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gt>spel,  and  ApoUinaris,  also  of  Hieropolis, 
appeals  to  the  GbspeL  Celsus  refers  to  it,  Marcion  was 
acquainted  with  it.  Gnostics  and  probably  Montanists  recog- 
nized it 

R  Internal  evidence. 

(1.)  Correspondence  with,  and  independence  of,  the  Synop- 
tista  No  traces  of  Philo  or  Gnosticism,  except  perhaps  of  hos- 
tility to  them. 

(2.)  If  John  lived  twenty  years  among  Greeks  after  penning 
the  Apocalypse,  he  might  write  the  Gospel  in  such  different 
mood  and  circumstances.  The  affinities  of  thought  and  phrase 
of  the  two  are  striking  but  subtle. 

(S.)  The  indirect  and  natural  manner  in  which  the  author, 
evidently  a  Jew  and  an  authoritative  historian,  discloses  him- 
self. The  consistent  delineation  of  character  and  many  delicate 
touches  mark  the  eye-witness.  The  enthusiasm  of  faith  and 
love  toward  Jesus  betrays  the  disciple.  The  Gospel  has  none 
of  the  characteristics  of  Apocryphal  writings  and  is  superior  to 
all  productions  of  the  Post- Apostolic  age. 

Chapter  xL  '^  Watermarks  of  age  iu  the  New  Testament  his- 
U>rie&" 

(L)  All  the  New  Testament  writers  expected  the  speedj 
advent  of  Christ,  though  He  had  declared  the  time  unrevealed, 
and  had  implied  a  long  continued  growth  of  His  kingdom  in 
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the  world.  This  expectation  seems  to  have  oocasioned  the 
mingling  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  those 
of  the  advent,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  in  a  measure  in  Luka 
This  lack  of  perspective  wonld  not  have  been  ptissible  had  the 
first  two  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  had 
Luke  written  after  the  end  of  the  generation,  which  heard 
Christ's  teachings.  John  zzi  18-24,  implies  that  John  the 
Apostle  was  not  dead  when  that  passage  was  written. 

(2.)  Church  History. 

(a.)  No  trace  of  Episcopacy  in  the  New  Testament,  though 
it  must  have  begun  about  A.  D.  100. 

(&)  Questions  of  Church  government,  so  prominent  in  the 
second  century  are  almost  untouched  in  the  Gospels  and  appear 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  only  in  a  rudimentary  staga 

(c)  The  first  forms  of  Gnosticism  are  opposed  by  Paul  and 
John,  but  the  doctrines  of  Basilides  and  Yalentinus  presup- 
pose an  acquaintance  with  the  Johannine  writing&  Therefore 
t^e  New  Testament  was  completed  in  the  first  century. 

The  principles  of  the  "criticism  of  the  New  Testament  his- 
tories ''  by  the  Tubingen  school  are  discussed  in  chapter  zil 
It  rests  on  arbitrary  a  priori  assumptions : 

(1.)  Whatever  is  supernatural  is  unhistoricaL  Hence  much 
of  the  Gt)spels  is  untrue,  and  the  authors  were  not  eye-witnesses 
nor  even  of  trustworthy  character. 

(2.)  The  scheme  of  the  Hegelian  logic  is  the  norm  of  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine.  Therefore  Paul  and  Peter 
were  antagonists.  Peter  learned  of  Christ  who  was  Ebionitio 
in  his  teachings,  while  Jesus  had  no  genetic  relation  to  Paulas 
doctrine,  and  the  Gospels  and  Acta  are  the  creations  of  doc- 
trinal tendencies. 

But,  alas  for  Hegelian  logic,  Matthew  contains  many  "cath- 
olic," "Pauline"  passages,  Mark  is  not  neutral  nor  later  than 
the  others,  Luke  includes  many  "Judseo-Christian"  passages, 
and  Acts  is  as  far  from  '*  tendency  "  as  Luke. 

The  shallow  sophistries  and  unsound  methods  of  criticism 
are  next  exposed,  and  capitally  illustrated  by  a  keen  and  witty 
parody. 

Minor  discrepancies  then  may  exist  among  the  Gospels,  bat 
the  agency  of  the  mythoposic  imagination  is  excluded,  by  the 
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aocaracy  with  which  the  teaching  of  the  Babbis  was  transmit- 
ted, and  by  the  early  date  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  well  as 
by  their  style. 

The  next  two  chapters  on  "John  the  Baptist  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ministry  of  Jeans,'*  and  on  "  the  Plan  of  Jesas  and 
his  means  of  accomplishing  it,"  though  very  interesting  and 
settling  many  small  difficulties,  would  lose  too  much  in  analy- 
sis to  detain  us  now,  except  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  the 
Plan  of  Jesus. 

1.  Its  keynote  is  seen  in  the  Temptation.  2.  All  functions 
of  temporal  power  are  declined.  S.  Yet  He  legislates  abun- 
dantly on  ethical  points.  4.  His  aim  is  shown  in  the  character 
of  his  disciples.  6.  He  clearly  discerned  the  obstacles  in  His 
way.  6.  He  measured  the  moral  resistance  to  Him,  7.  and 
saw  that  His  life  was  forfeited.  8.  The  Apostles'  teachings, 
like  His,  show  no  political  dements. 
His  means  were  teachings,  disciples,  miracles. 
In  chapter  xv.  we  enter  on  Ohurcb  History  proper,  with 
"  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  Temple.'' 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  subsequent  persecution, 

the  vision  of  Peter,  the  martyrdom  of  James,  and  the  famine 

in  Judea  began  the  separation  of   Church  from  Temple,  in 

which  the  influence  of  Paul  and  the  growth  of   the  Gentile 

Church  were  the  main  factors.     The  Apostolic  Council  (Acts 

xv.)  neutralized  the  Judaistic  opposition  to  Paul  by  requiring 

of  Grentile  converts  only  what  was  enjoined  on  Proselytes  of 

the  Gate     Yet  Paul  had  a  life-long  conflict  with  Judaizers  in 

Corinth,  in  Ghilatia,  and  finally  in  Bome.     During  his  last  visit 

to  Jerusalem  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  disarm  the  opposition 

of  that  party.     Though  it  may  be  that  the  liberty  of  the  Gen» 

tiles  did  not  engage  the  zeal  of  the  Jewish  apostles  as  it  did 

Paul's,  yet  the  reason  that  we  do  not  find  them  giving  a  more 

vigorous  support  to  him  is  doubtless  that  they  arrogated  to 

themselves  no  hierarchical  power. 

The  si^e  of  Jerusalem  drove  the  Jewish  Church  to  Pella, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  fierce  enmity  of 
the  Jews  it  was  entirely  alienated  from  Judaism.  Those  who 
did  not  go  over  to  the  full  Pauline  freedom,  became  Ebionites, 
Nazarenes,  or  Esseuian  Ebionites. 
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The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  shows  a  friendliness  between  the 
Jewish  Christians  and  Paul's  churches.  The  Epistle  of  James 
and  the  Apocalypse  contains  no  Judaizing  doctrine,  while 
John's  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  are  thoroughly  catholic  in  tone. 
The  early  Fathers  know  nothing  of  the  double  revolution 
which  Baur  supposes  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  yet,  early 
in  the  second,  there  did  spring  up  a  Christian  legalisnu 

Chapter  xvi.  '*  The  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  apostolic 
age." 

The  Foundation  of  the  Apostles'  preaching  is  Christ's  resur- 
rection, the  reality  of  which  is  abundantly  attested.  The  dis- 
courses in  Acts  embody  the  staple  of  their  preaching  to  Jews, 
and  to  Gentiles,  the  Epistles  being  addressed  to  belierers. 
The  lives  of  the  Apostles  and  especially  of  Paul,  show  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity.  The  numbers  involved  in  the 
Neronian  persecution  show  the  strength  of  the  Church  in 
Borne,  and  the  fact  that  early  in  the  second  century  the 
laws  were  enforced  against  Christians  indicates  their  numbers 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  chapter  closes  with  an  acute  criticism  of  Gibbon's  '^  Sec- 
ondary Causes." 

The  last  chapter  describes  '4he  characteristics  of  Christianity 
in  the  first  century." 

The  first  Christians  added  to  their  temple-worship  a  private 
assembly  and  the  Agape.  With  the  Love  Feast,  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  first  was  joined,  but  early  in  the  second  century  they 
were  separated  and  the  Agape  was  afterwards  discontinued 
They  had  also  community  of  goods,  but  this  was  not  intended 
to  supersede  the  family,  to  do  away  with  private  property,  nor 
to  be  permanent. 

The  diaconate  was  created  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  after 
Stephen's  death,  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  assumed  the  8upe^ 
vision  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

Every  Church  was  placed  under  a  board  of  elders,  the  Epis- 
copate being  unknown  to  the  New  Testament 

It,  however,  became  universal  in  the  first  former  half  of  the 
second  century,  so  that  while  Clement  and  Polycarp  imply  the 
equality  of  the  presbyters,  Ignatius  advocates  the  presidency 
of  the  Bishops.    But  the  original  identity  of  the  two  offices 
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was  loDg  recognized.  This  Episcopate  was  purely  govern- 
mental  and  local,  not  at  all  sacerdotal  or  diocesan. 

The  elders  were  chosen  to  govern,  there  were  no  teaching 
elders  distinct  from  the  rulers.  In  cities  the  eldership  was 
plaral,  in  villages  a  single  elder  presided,  and  these  were  for  a 
long  time  independent  bishops.  Evangelists  acted  as  the 
Apostles'  deputies,  but  had  no  connection  with  the  Episcopate 
of  the  second  century.  The  local  churches  were  independent 
yet  in  communion  with  one  another,  and  addressed  one  to 
another  "  words  of  counsel  and  rebuke  as  well  as  of  comfort  in 
affliction."  All  offices  were  bestowed  on  those  who  showed 
special  gifts  for  them. 

The  services  consisted  of  reading — at  first  the  Old  Testament 
only,  later  the  Gospels  and  Epistles — ^and  exposition,  prayers, 
and  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns,  Jewish  Christians 
observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  festivals,  but  not  so  the 
Oentiles. 

"  There  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  no  explicit  appointment  of  the 
flnt  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of  Christian  worship.  Much  less  is  there,  either  in 
the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  ecclesiastioal  writers  of  the  first  oenturies,  any 
statement  to  the  eifect  that  the  Christian  institution  was  the  Old  Testament  Sab- 
bath enjoined  in  the  deoalogue,  the  first  day  being  substituted  for  the  seyenth. 
Nevertheless  &ere  are  traces  of  the  special  religious  commemoration  of  Sunday, 
the  day  of  the  Saviour's  resurrection  in  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  called  the  Lord's  Day,  in  the  book  of  BeTelation.  It  is  an  observance  that 
Bpnmg  np  under  the  eye  of  the  Apostlee,  and  with  their  approval ;  at  the  same 
time  that  ii;  was  a  spontaneous  product  of  Christian  feeling.  On  that  day  the 
early  Christians  joined  in  acts  of  joyful  worship,  and  set  apart  their  gifts  for  the 
poor.  In  churches  composed  of  Jewish  Christians,  this  consecration  of  the  first 
day  was  associated  with  the  continued  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  which  could 
not  have  been  the  case  had  thore  been  a  substitution,  by  an  explicit  ordinance, 
of  the  first  day  for  the  seventh."    (pp.  661 ,  662.) 

Baptism  in  the  apostolic  age  was  commonly  by  immersion, 
and  it  is  uncertain  exactly  when  infant  baptism  b^an,  though 
undoubtedly  it  was  at  a  very  early  date.  Liturgies  seem  to 
have  been  regularly  used  in  worship  before  they  were  written 
out  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
social  and  civil  relations  of  Christians,  the  early  history  of  the 
New  Testament  canon,  and  the  general  influence  of  Christian- 
ity on  the  heathen  world. 

In  laying  down  the  book  the  first  thought  is  of  the  wonder- 
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ful  skill  with  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  guide  us,  with 
scarcely  a  false  step,  through  that  labyrinth  of  conjectures  the 
Apostolic  age,  where  the  whole  course  lies  between  Scylla  and 
Oharybdis.  To  one  who  knows  the  perplexed  controversies 
which  are  met  at  every  turn,  this  treatise  moves  along  like  the 
lady  in  Oomus,  or  as  Dante's  guida  It  is  safe  to  say  that  here 
we  may  find  a  summary  of  the  most  candid  Christian  thought 
on  the  subjects  treated,  and  the  book  fills  a  niche  which,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  Apostolic  age,  was  entirely  unoccupied. 

We  add|  in  closing,  a  few  critical  observations.  Professor 
Fisher  (on  p.  604)  attributes  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Iren»us, 
Hippolytus,  and  TertuUian  a  Christian  l^alism,  before  which 
Pauline  truth  recedes.  Now  this  is  just  Bitschl's  estimate  of 
the  same  writers.  But  this  view  fails  to  distinguish  between  a 
polemic  legalism,  as  a  bulwark  against  heresy,  and  a  didactic 
legalism  within  the  Church,  such  as  TertuUian,  and  I  think  no 
Father  before  him,  exhibits.  Bitschl's  view  of  Irenseoa,  for 
example,  often  loses  sight  of  his  polemic  aim  and  of  the  antith- 
esis against  which  his  expressions  aredirected  It  is  true  that, 
before  TertuUian,  Christianity  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  law,  but 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  wonl  neWj  while  in  Irensdus  the  main 
object  is  to  defend  the  essential  unity  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  from  the  Gnostica  But  certainly  our  author  has 
not  been  led  far  into  the  mistake  of  BitschL  We  doee  with 
a  brief  notice  of  some  minor  and  more  tangible  omissions  and 
oversights. 

The  Decree  of  the  Council  (Acts  xv.)  bears  only  a  faint 
resemblance  to  the  Seven  Precepts  of  Noah,  which  were  bind- 
ing on  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  and  that  resemblance  is  best 
explained  by  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances.*  Only  three 
instances  are  cited  of  erroneous  traditions  accepted  by  Irenflans 
(p.  826).  There  is  certainly  a  fourth  as  remarkable  as  any. 
Adv.  Haer.,  v.  88,  §  S. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Old  Testament  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  ''the  separation  of  church  from  temple," 
which  is  here  omitted.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  author 

*  P.  484,  cL  Meyer  on  Acts  zv.  29.  Leviticus  zvii.,  zriii.,  ThomaaiuB,  Dopmrn- 
geathidUe,  i.  p.  60. 
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takes  the  right  view  (p.  296)  of  "  the  Seventy,"*  and  whether 
the  Synoptists  and  John  cannot  be  reconciled  on  the  date  of 
the  Last  Sapper.f 

On  p.  28  oar  author  foands  an  argument  on  that  clause  in 
Lake  ix.  66,  which  is  rejected  by  MSS.  evidence,  though  re- 
taiDcd  on  internal  evidence  by  the  best  commentators4 

The  book  is  well  printed,  only  one  or  two  mistakes  being 
serious.  The  Greek  is  particularly  accurate,  we  have  noticed 
very  few  dips. 

We  have  given  our  space  to  Professor  Fisher,  and  let  him 
speak  for  himself,  through  our  hasty  analysis,  satisfied  that  the 
contents  of  the  book  are  its  best  recommendation,  and  leaving 
the  decision  to  our  readers.  The  book  does  not  need  our 
praise,  and  the  paucity  and  poverty  of  our  criticisms  may  show 
how  little  it  deserves  our  blame.  May  its  perusal  afford  as 
much  solid  enjoyment  to  every  reader,  as  it  has  given  to  us. 

•Lakes.  I,  et  Godet «i 2000 (2< M ). 

t  Ppw  411,  412,  of.  Godei,  Oamment  mr  VEvong,  de  8.  Jean  (!•  4d)  i  ziii.  1 ; 
ZTiU.  38 ;  zlz.  14,  et  t  ti.  pp.  629-636,  -^  de  S.  Imb  (2«  6d,)  1 11  p.  363  8. 
I  £.  g.  ICejer  aad  Gk>d0t    It  ia  rejected  by  TiftohmaTiiii  Tiachendorf,  and  Tra- 
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Abtiolb  VI.— review  OF  DR.  WOOLSEY'S  NEW  WORK, 
"POLITICAL  SCIENCE.*' 

Political  Science,  or  the  State  Theoretically  and  Practically  consid- 
ered. By  Theodobb  D.  Woolsey,  lately  President  of  Yale 
College.  Two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  585,  626.  New  York:  Scrib- 
ner,  Armstrong,  and  Company.     1878. 

It  was  the  singular  fortune  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  they  came  into  existence  as  a  distinct  political  system,  not 
only  as  a  direct  result  of  political  controversy,  but  during  a 
period  of  unexampled  discussion  of  political  theories.  Only 
at  such  a  juncture,  and  as  a  result  of  such  prolonged  agitation, 
could  a  system  so  highly  artificial  in  its  character,  and  so  com- 
plex in  its  arrangements,  have  been  created.  The  century 
whose  close  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  contest  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  the  century  which 
began  with  Hobbes  and  ended  with  Rousseau,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  during  no  other  hundred  years  of  the  world's  history 
had  so  much  acute  and  vigorous  thought  been  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  ends  of  political  society. 
In  no  former  age  had  the  ultimate  principles  of  political  science 
been  so  profoundly  explored,  and  so  earnestly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally debated.  The  first  permanent  settlements  of  the  English 
in  the  new  world  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  these  discus- 
sions, and  the  settlements  largely  owed  their  success  to  a  class 
of  men  to  whom  such  discussions  were  especially  congenial. 
The  theological  system  so  curiously  interwoven  with  primitive 
New  England  institutions  developed  a  marked  aptitude  for 
the  handling  of  abstract  principles,  and  during  the  entire 
colonial  period  speculative  politics  were  regarded  with  marked 
favor.  Hence  the  habit  of  going  back  to  first  principles  came, 
in  time,  to  modify  very  sensibly  the  English  habit  of  deciding 
questions  mainly  in  the  light  of  usage  and  tradition.  The 
passion  for  abstract  speculation  thus  imparted  to  the  most 
intelligent  and  best  educated  portion  of  colonial  society  by 
one  great  French  thinker,  no  doubt  did  a  great  deal  to  prepare 
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the  way  for  a  more  ready  reception  of  the  theories  of  another, 
strangely  unlike  the  first  in  all  personal  characteristics,  but 
closely  akin  to  him  in  the  daring  with  which  he  pushed  his 
premises  to  their  logical  results.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  too 
mach  to  assert  that  the  writings  of  Rousseau  exerted  any 
direct  influence  on  the  development  of  American  political 
opinion,  but  the  fact  is  incontestible  that  the  tendencies  of 
thought  which  gave  birth  to  the  Contrat  ISocial^  and  gained  for 
it  such  enormous  currency,  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
this  side  the  water,  and  that  the  maxim  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
incorporated  into  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  not  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  but  the  sin- 
cere expression  of  a  principle  which,  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
public  opinion,  had  been  clothed  with  the  force  of  a  political 
dogma.  It  illustrates,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  extent  to 
which  abstract  political  theory  bad  entered  into  the  controversy 
with  the  mother  country,  and  sets  in  unmistakable  contrast  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  American  Revolution  of 
1776. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  praise  the  founders  of  the  republic 
as  practical  men  who  postponed  political  theories  to  seek  the 
redress  of  practical  grievancea  Mr.  Burke,  whose  fervid 
imagination  played  such  astonishing  tricks  with  the  con- 
crete facts  for  which  he  always  professed  the  most  profound 
respect,  declared  of  the  colonists  that  they  were  not  only 
devoted  to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English  ideas 
and  on  English  principles.  The  praise  was  equally  sincere 
and  deserved,  yet  it  only  expressed  half  the  truth.  The 
American  Revolution  meant  redress  of  actual  grievances,  but 
it  meant,  too,  something  more.  No  one  can  understand  it,  in 
ftll  its  bearings,  who  persists  in  regarding  it  as.  simply  the 
result  of  the  Navigation  Acts.  The  most  cursory  examination 
of  the  documents  which  illustrate  it  will  suffice  to  show  that 
public  opinion  in  the  colonies  had,  in  some  most  important 
respects,  departed  from  English  traditions,  and  that  to  the 
more  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  leaders  it  was  early  made 
manifest  that  more  was  involved  in  the  contest  than  a  mere 
question  of  parliafnentary  jurisdiction.  The  claim  of  repre- 
sentation even,  in  the  form  asserted  by  the  colonies,  rested  on 
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a  maxim  unknown  to  English  law,  and  in  wliat  was  by  far 
the  most  exhaustive  legal  discussion  which  the  controversy 
elicited,  the  speech  of  Lord  Mansfield,  was  declared  to  be  a 
claim  which,  if  allowed,  went  to  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
British  empire.  English  precedents,  he  maintained,  would  be 
searched  in  vain  in  its  support  The  primary  postulate  on 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  .rested,  a  postulate 
implied  if  not  asserted  in  the  Constitution,  was  a  political 
maxim  which  the  colonists  not  only  did  not  bring  with  them 
from  the  mother  country,  but  one  that  stood  in  flat  contra- 
diction with  the  theory  to  which  the  English  constitution 
conformed.  The  English  system  aimed  at  the  balance  of 
three  original  estates;  the  American  implied  the  undivided 
sovereignty  of  one  homogeneous  people.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  men  who  framed  our  federal  constitution  were 
not  democrats,  and  it  was  very  far  from  their  purpose  to  foand 
a  democratic  republic  The  familiar  anecdote  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  preserved  of  the  discussion  between  Mr.  Adams 
and  G-eneral  Hamilton,  at  the  dinner  table  of  President  Wash- 
ington, proves  what  was  the  feeling  among  those  who  were 
most  influential  in  inaugurating  the  new  system.  **  Purge  the 
English  constitution,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  '*of  its  corruption,  and 
give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it 
would  become  the  most  perfect  constitution  ever  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man."  ''Purge  it  of  its  corruptions,  and  give  to 
its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation/'  was  General 
Hamilton's  reply,  ''and  it  would  become  an  impracticable 
government;  as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  supposed 
defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect  that  ever  existed"  But  notbiDg 
connected  with  our  early  history  is  now  better  understood 
than  the  fact  that  the  able  and  patriotic  men  who  devised  oor 
federal  system,  and  who  did  most  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the 
several  States,  did  not  themselves  indulge  in  any  flattering 
anticipations  of  its  success.  With  the  most  influential  among 
them  it  was  at  best  accepted  as  a  mere  make-ehift,  and  was 
advocated  as  a  temporary  refuge  from  a  worse  evil.  Yet  while 
sincere  in  their  professions  of  admiration  for  the  English 
system,  they  were  at  the  same  time  giving  a  powerful  endorse- 
ment to  principles  which  the  English  system  radically  opposed, 
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and  were  initiating  a  movement  in  the  logical  results  of  which 
were  involved  consequences  which  they  neither  anticipated 
DOT  desired.     This  logical  inconsistency  explains  the  failure  of 
the  great  political  party  which  controlled  the  federal  govern- 
ment during  the  first  two  administrations,  a  party  conspicuous 
for  ability  and  character,  and  embracing  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  the  social  importance  of 
the  country,  but  which  inevitably  went  to  the  wall  because  it 
did  not  represent  the  logical  working  out  of  the  maxims  on 
which  the  fabric  of  American  liberty  was  really  rested.    It 
has  been  said,  and  the  remark  is  true,  that  the  framers  of  our 
federal  constitution  were  seeking  to  establish  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  not  a  political  theory,  but  it  is  equally  true,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  order  to  interpret 
aright  the  system  which  they  did  establish,  that  it  was,  to  a 
wholly  unexampled  d^ree,'the  expression  of  a  theory,  so  that, 
while  no  theory  finds  explicit  mention  in  any  of  its  clauses,  it 
is  shaped  throughout  with  reference  to  ona     The  mistake  has 
been  in  regarding  it  simply  as  a  federal  compact,  while  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  charter  of  a  democratic  republic     And 
the  federal  element  is  subordinate  to  the  democratic,  since  it  is 
not  only  ordained  in  the  name  of  the  people,  but  the  several 
States  which  are  recognized   as   having  a  distinct  existence 
under  it,  are  themselves  but  embodiments  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty.   No  one  can  understand  it  who  does  not  read  between 
the  linec(,  who  does  not  constantly  keep  his  eye  on  the  under- 
lying postulates  imbedded  in  its  specific  provisions.     It  is  not 
simply  a  document  in   the  constitutional  annals  of  a  single 
State,  but  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of  political  thought,  and 
can  only  be  comprehended  aright  when  studied  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  course  of  modern  public  opinion.    No  one 
can  make  this  study  without  becoming  satisfied  that  abstract 
and  speculative  elements  entered  into  the  American  Revolution 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  commonly  represented. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  single  out  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
for  its  ''glittering  generalities."    It  did  not  stand  alone.     At 
the  close  of  the  struggle  the  Continental  Congress  solemnly 
declared :  ^'  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  has  been  the  pride 
and  boast  of  America,  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended 
were  the  rights  of  human  nature." 
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Coming  into  existence  under  these  conditions,  nothing,  at  the 
outset,  would  seem  more  likely  than  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  show  a  marked  aptitude  for  political  discussion,  and 
that  their  literature,  however  deficient  in  other  departments, 
would  show  some  real  pn)gress  in  this  direction.  The  fact  has 
been  precisely  the  reverse.  While  in  historical  investigation 
we  can  boast  of  several  writers  who  have  gained  a  European 
reputation,  and  in  jurisprudence  and  public  law  more  than  one 
who  is  reckoned  a  master,  to  political  science  we  made,  duriug 
the  first  century  of  the  republic,  not  one  important  contribu- 
tion. The  striking  poverty  of  our  literature  in  this  direction 
certainly  goes  very  far  to  justify  the  remark  of  Von  Hoist,  that 
while  Americans,  on  an  average,  are  better  judges  of  concrete 
political  questions  than  any  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
their  energy  of  mind  is  not  great  enough  to  give  much  depth 
to  their  thoughts  on  political  problems  of  a  general  nature. 
Tlie  most  famous  work  in  American  political  literature,  the 
Federalist,  was  written  with  the  direct  purpose  of  influencing 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  an  ui^ent  practical  issue,  and 
did  not  include  in  its  purpose  any  discussion  of  first  principles. 
However  masterly  its  handling  of  the  topics  which  it  under- 
took to  discuss,  it  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  a  treatise  on 
political  science.  It  was  meant  rather  to  explain  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution  than  to  explore  its  premises.  To 
Paine's  Rights  of  Man  we  cheerfully  relinquish  all  claim.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  Englishman,  and  was  written  in  France. 
Whatever  credit  belongs  to  it  these  two  countries  may  be 
safely  left  to  divide  between  themu  During  the  quarter  of  a 
century  that  followed  the  Revolution,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  politics  and  government  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  contributors  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  the 
discussions  usually  followed  a  highly  abstract  and  a  priori 
method,  and  did  little  to  determine  any  important  point  The 
effects  of  undue  disposition  to  generalization  were  now  clearly 
manifested.  Half  truths  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  first 
principles,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  beyond  dispute  becaase 
they  were  so  constantly  affirmed.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce  to  any  scientific  analysis  what  was  so  generally  accepted. 
The  first  formal  treatise  on  political  science,  produced  in  Amer- 
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ica,  was  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  the  Political  Mhics  of  Profes- 
sor Francis  Lieber,  published  in  1888 ;  as  the  first  attempt  at  a 
pbiloaophical  criticism  of  our  institutions,  was  also  the  work  of 
a  foreigner,  the  Democracy  in  America  6t  De  Tocqueville. 
Twenty  years  later  Dr.  Lieber  published  his  Civil  Liberty  and 
Sd/'Qovernment,  a  discursive  essay  haying  especial  reference  to 
the  state  of  things  then  existing  in  Europe ;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  historian  Hildreth  discussed  in  a  small  volume  the 
Uieory  of  Politics^  with  the  seeming  purpose  of  removing  the 
reproach  brought  against  his  history  that  it  contained  no  phi- 
losophy. 

To  explain  a  result  so  unlike  what  might  have  seemed  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  original  conditions  of  American 
society  we  need  not,  however,  resort  to  an  explanation  so  little 
flattering  to  our  national  pride  as  that  suggested  by  Yon  Hoist 
We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  countrymen  are  so  much 
absorbed  in  questions  involving  material  interests  that  they 
have  not  enough  energy  of  mind  to  give  depth  to  their  specu- 
lations on  general  political  problems.  The  true  explanation  is 
rather  to  be  sought  in  the  extraordinary  unanimity  of  Ameri- 
can political  sentiment  Vigorous  discussion  is  usually  the 
child  of  controversy,  and  men  for  the  most  part  are  first  led  to 
explore  thoroughly  the  grounds  of  their  speculative  opinions, 
when  those  opinions  are  called  in  question.  All  the  most 
famous  political  inquiries  of  modern  times  had  their  origin  in 
epochs  when  great  political  issues  were  at  stake.  They  were 
not  the  speculations  of  mere  scholars,  but  aimed  at  the  practi- 
cal solution  of  real  problems.  They  were  produced  when  some 
great  issues  were  at  stake,  or  when  some  principles,  deemed 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  society,  had  been  denied.  In  achiey* 
ing  their  independence  the  American  people  settled  down  to 
the  recognition  of  certain  fundamental  principles,  and  the  gen- 
eration that  followed  no  more  thought  of  questioning  these 
principles  than  of  questioning  the  Copemican  theory  or  the  law 
of  gravitation.  If  there  existed  a  few  dissenters  from  the  estab* 
lished  faith,  they  never  ventured  to  give  any  open  expression 
to  their  heresy.  This  national  creed  was  simple,  and  definite, 
and  easily  comprehended.  It  was  summed  up  in  the  dogma  of 
Popular  Sovereignty,  a  dogma  very  easily  translated  into  the 
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popalar  maxim  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule.  This  was 
assumed  as  an  axiom  admitting  of  no  dispute,  and  standing  in 
Djeed  of  no  vindication.  As  all  legitimate  power  thus  pro- 
ceeded from  the  people,  all  power  not  exercised  by  their  author- 
ity and  in  accordance  with  their  will,  was  a  usurpation.  Oct- 
emment  was  strictly  limited  in  its  aims,  the  test  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment being  the  scope  allowed  for  individual  action.  Hence, 
to  quote  the  vulgar  aphorism,  the  best  government  was  that 
which  governed  least  It  was  also  purely  secular  in  character, 
exercising  its  chief  function  in  the  protection  of  property  and 
persons  The  lingering  attachment  in  the  two  oldest  New 
England  States  to  some  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  spiritual  interests  was  forced  at  length  to  yield  to  the  advan- 
cing tide  of  secularism.  These  were  the  political  dogmas 
accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  during 
the  first  half  century  of  their  existence  as  an  independent 
nation.  They  were  devoutly  believed,  and  on  each  recurring 
anniversary  of  the  natal  day  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  fond 
prediction  of  American  patriotism  that  they  would  spread  over 
the  whole  earth. 

Plowever  warmly  men  might  dispute  respecting  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  there  was  no  dispute  respecting  its 
fundamental  postulates.     No  two  men  could  be  more  directly 
opposed  with  regard  to  some  questions  than  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  ;  but  they  were  perfectly  agreed  with  regard  to 
the  basis  of  this  political  theory.     "  No  man  makes  a  ques- 
tion," said  Mr.  Webster,  '^  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all 
political  power.     He  who  would  argue  against  this  must  argue 
without  an  adversary.      The  aggregate  community,  the  col- 
lected will  of  the  people  is  sovereign."     "  The  whole  system," 
Mr.  Calhoun  remarks,  in  the  same  strain,  *'  has  for  its  funda- 
mental principle  the  great  cardinal  maxim,  that  the  people  aro 
the  source  of  all  power."    And  with  regard  to  other  premises 
which  the  Constitution   involved,  the  argument  was  equally 
conclusive.    Never  in  the  palmiest  days  of  ecclesiastical  suprem- 
acy were  the  dogmas  of  Latin  Christianity  received  with  such 
complete,  universal,  unquestioning  acceptance,  as  were  these 
political  dogmas  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     These  opinions  derived  a  powerful  moral  support 
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{rom  the  ecclesiastical  theory  held  by  what  were  the  most 
numeroas  and  inflaential  religious  denominations  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  theory  that  the  State 
had  its  origin  in  voluntary  compact  lay  at  the  root  of  alf  polit- 
ical speculation  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  through  the  powerful  support  given  it  by  Locke,  had 
been  made  familiar  in  this  country.  But  what  tended  to  clothe 
it  with  such  enormous  practical  force  was  the  foct  that  it  had 
been  actually  incorporated  into  the  system  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Baptist  churches.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  the  most  conspicuous  exponent  of  Congregational 
Cbarch  polity  was  no  doubt  the  late  Dr.  Emmons,  and  Dr. 
Emmons  writes:  *^What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  number  of 
visible  saints  a  proper  Church  ?  I  answer:  a  mutual  covenant 
It  is  by  confederation  that  a  number  of  individual  Christians  be- 
come a  visible  Church  of  Christ  Civil  government  is  founded 
in  compact  And  it  is  only  by  confederation  that  individual 
Christians  can  form  themselves  into  a  Church,  and  bind  them- 
selves to  walk  together  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel." 
When  a  speculative  political  dogma  was  thus  equally  in- 
wrought into  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and 
endorsed  alike  by  politicians  and  divines  it  is  not  surprising 
that  any  inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested  should 
have  been  deemed  surperfluous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  seek  in 
the  characteristics  of  American  intellect  for  the  explanation  of 
such  a  result  The  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
complacently  reposed  on  a  body  of  political  maxims  which 
they  did  not  seek  to  defend  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not 
dream  that  these  maxims  would  ever  again  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  same  law  so  distinctly  exhibited  in  former  periods  has 
asserted  itself  with  us,  and  public  exigency  has  again  proved 
itself  the  fruitful  parent  of  political  discussion.  By  the  slavery 
agitation  the  public  mind  was  first  turned  to  problems  of  civil 
and  political  philosophy,  and  amid  much  that  was  crude,  and 
violent,  and  unreasonable,  the  need  of  some  deeper  justifica- 
tion of  political  theory  became  gradually  apparent  The  mem- 
orable discussion  of  what  was  termed  the  Higher  Law  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  reflection.     But  it  was  the  breaking  out 
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<rf  the  Civil  War,  and  the  sudden  shipwreck  of  so  many  theo- 
ries which  the  appeal  to  arms  involved,  that  rendered  some 
revision  of  accepted  dogmas  an  imperious  necessity.  The  late 
Mr.  Brownson  led  the  way  in  a  volume  marked  by  all  his  char- 
acteristic vigor,  in  which  he  frankly  repudiated  a  thesis  which 
he  had  valiantly  maintained  for  thirty  years.  With  an  acute- 
ness  of  discernment,  and  breadth  of  treatment,  up  to  that  time 
unexampled  in  American  literature,  ho  discussed  the  nature  of 
necessity,  extent,  authority,  origin,  ground,  and  constitution  of 
government  It  was  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Brownson  that  he 
recognized  what  was  distinctive  in  the  American  theory,  bat 
for  what  was  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  works,  the  clear 
discrimination  between  the  unwritten  and  written  constitution, 
he  was  indebted  to  the  remarkable  essay  of  Mr.  Hurd,  on 
The  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage.  Following  the  treatise  of 
Mr.  Brownson  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Mulford,  a  work  equally 
the  fruit  of  the  new  and  difficult  political  problems  which 
the  Civil  War  had  forced  upon  the  public  mind,  and  showing 
on  every  page  the  keen  sympathy  of  a  cultivated  mind  with 
the  deeper  currents  of  the  national  life.  The  marked  feature 
of  Mr.  Mulford's  book  was  its  strenuous  assertion  of  the  moral 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  State.  Whatever  the  drawbacks 
in  the  manner  of  treatment,  it  furnished  most  significant  proof 
of  the  impulse  given  by  the  Civil  War  to  political  thought 

The  two  volumes  of  President  Woolsey,  which  we  hare 
plaxsed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  evidently  the  product  of 
this  deeper  stirring  of  American  lifa  They  are  not  only  the 
result  of  years  of  thought  and  study,  but  they  co'ntain  the 
carefully  considered  judgment  of  one  writing  in  living  sym- 
pathy with  the  actual  course  of  events.  They  are  pervaded 
with  a  gravity  of  tone  which  shows  that  they  are  not  simply 
the  speculations  of  a  thinker  calmly  following  his  premises  to 
their  remote  conclusions,  but  of  a  man  earnestly  alive  to  the 
problems  of  the  day,  and  deeply  solicitous  for  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  the  land  in  which  he  lives.  While  they  grew  out  of 
his  labors  as  an  academical  instructor,  they  are  singularly  free 
from  the  ordinary  limitations  of  academical  treatment  Dr. 
Woolsey  has  solved,  as  it  seems  to  us,  more  successfully  than 
any  one  else  the  much  debated  problem  of  the  function  of  the 
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scholar  ia  politics.  He  has  solved  it  not  by  seouring  for  him^ 
self  a  seat  in  Congress,  where  the  abilities  and  attainments 
fitted  to  much  higher  work  might  have  been  wasted  in  the 
mere  details  of  practical  legislation,  nor  by  seeking  to  repre- 
sent his  country  at  some  foreign  court,  where  he  might  have 
enjoyed  the  dignified  ease  to  which  his  long  and  severe  labors 
80  jastly  entitle  him,  but  in  undertaking  the  more  useful  task 
of  influencing  public  opinion,  and  guiding  his  fellow  ooun- 
trynaen  to  a  higher  and  more  worthy  conception  of  their  duties 
as  citisseos.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more  honorable  task,  no 
undertaking  which,  if  successfully  performed,  ought  to  yield  a 
larger  measure  of  contentment  to  a  generous  mind.  There  is 
no  single  problem,  at  the  present  day,  which  surpasses  in  its 
absorbing  interest,  the  problem  which  the  forty  millions  of 
people  who  inhabit  these  United  States  are  engaged  in  solving. 
What  is  to  be  the  ultimate  results  of  this  experiment,  is  a 
question  that  no  thoughtful  mind  can  keep  from  asking.  Nor 
can  any  one  discharge  a  more  serious  and  responsible  duty 
than  in  seeking  to  re-in force  those  moral  and  spiritual  elements 
in  which  this  experiment  must  find  the  essential  conditions  of 
its  success.  This  Dr.  Woolsey  deeply  feels,  and  he  has  earned 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  fellow  countrymen  by  what  he  has 
done  to  redeem  political  questions  from  the  contempt  into 
which  the  mere  professional  politician  has  brought  them.  He 
has  held  up  the  great  and  wholesome  truth  that  these  ques* 
tions  are  allied  to  man's  highest  concerns,  and  that  they 
concern  every  class;  that  no  one,  however  refined  in  culture, 
or  fastidious  in  taste,  or  elevated  in  his  intellectual  range, 
can  claim  that  he  is  aloof  from  them,  and  that  he  has  no 
interest  in  them.  He  has  furnished  a  striking  example,  in  his 
own  case,  that  exact  and  laborious  scholarship  need  not  dull 
the  mind's  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  real  life,  and  that 
the  best  and  more  beneficent  result  of  learning  is  to  make  a 
man  a  power  for  good  with  his  fellow  men.  The  appearance, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  republic,  of  a 
treatise  on  political  science  from  the  pen  of  so  eminent  a 
scholar  and  teacher,  is  a  most  encouraging  sign.  It  afibrds  a 
promise  that  the  best  minds  among  us  are  b^inning  to  turn 
to  studies  which,  in  a  country  like  our  own  governed  by  public 
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opinion,  can  never  be  safely  neglected,  and  while  it  would  be 
perhaps  going  too  far  to  accept  soch  a  work  as  indicating 
the  drift  of  popular  sentiment,  it  doubtless  affords  some  evi- 
dence of  the  opinions  of  the  educated  class.  In  this  aspect 
the  work  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  as  throwing  light  on 
the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  practical  working 
of  our  institutions  has  reacted  upon  our  political  theories. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  comprehensive.  Banning  in 
the  first  part  with  a  discnssion  of  the  doctrine  of  rights  as 
the  foundation  for  a  just  State,  he  proceeds  in  part  second 
with  a  consideration  of  the  theory  of  the  State,  while  the 
third  and  concluding  portion,  making  considerably  more  than 
one  half  the  entire  work,  is  devoted  to  practical  politics,  or 
the  consideration  how  the  practical  ends  contemplated  in 
the  existence  of  the  State  may  be  best  attained.  Dr.  Woolsey 
prefers  the  term  State  to  designate  the  political  body  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  more  comprehensive ;  the  corresponding  terms 
republic  and  commonwealth  being  restricted  by  common  usage 
to  organizations  of  a  popular  type,  while  nation  properly  ap- 
plies to  communities  of  common  descent  Bat  since  the  State 
is  the  realization  of  rights,  in  treating  of  it  we  must  either 
assume  a  certain  theory  of  rights,  or  discuss  the  doctrine  of 
rights  as  the  starting  point  for  the  investigation  of  organized 
society.  This  latter  the  author  prefers  to  do,  and  hence  the 
order  which  he  has  adopted.  The  discussion  of  rights  in 
connection  with  the  State  leads  us  into  a  field  so  distinct  from 
general  ethics  that  he  prefers  the  phrase  doctrine  of  rights  to 
the  term  natural  law,  so  long  in  use  among  writers  on  political 
science. 

Bights  are  defined  as  powers  of  free  action  lodged  in  the 
individual.  The  evidence  of  their  existence  is  deduced  from 
the  general  agreements  of  mankind.  If  we  seek  further 
for  the  rational  ground  of  their  existence  the  explanation  mast 
be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  individual,  especially  his  morel 
nature,  which  demands  that  he  be  invested  with  certain 
powers  of  free  action.  While  the  moral  sphere  inclades 
both  acts  and  dispositions,  the  jural  relates  only  to  external 
actions,  hence  jural  relations  are  capable  of  more  precise  defi- 
nition, and  as  such  can  be  made  the  subject  matter  of  law. 
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Thus  it  beoomes  apparent  that  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  individuals,  as  they  are  indicated  by  a  right  view  of  human 
oatare,  is  necessary  in  order  that  upon  them  may  be  founded 
a  body  of  laws ;  without  which  the  perfection  of  the  individ- 
aals,  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  highest  forms  of  virtue 
cannot  exist     The  doctrine  of  rights,  as  thus  explained,  con- 
templates the  co-existence  of  beings,  equally  partakers,  through 
a  common  human  nature,  of  jural  relations.    Such  a  state  of 
society  is  a  state  or  nation,  and  the  only  true  one.     Hence  we 
accept  the  term  natural  rights  if  by  it  we  mean  such  rights  as 
grow  out  of  our  nature,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  distinction 
to  which  it  points  ua     So  that  by  the  term  natural  rights  is 
not  meant  rights  anterior  to  society,  but  rights  deduced  from 
man's  nature,  and  which  he  ougbt  to  have  realized  in  a  jural 
society  in  order  to  fulfill  the  ends  to  which  his  nature  calls  him. 
The  author  assumes,  at  the  outset,  a  moral  order  of  the  world, 
not  founded  on  utilities  that  are  in  every  sense  discernible  by 
man,  and  explicitly  discards  the  greatest  happiness  theory  as 
of  no  use,  nay,  as  harmful  in  the  department  of  politics,  be- 
lieving that  in  human  relations  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  benevolence  and  justica 

The  position  of  the  author  is  still  more  distinctly  brought 
out  when  he  comes,  in  the  second  part,  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  State.     After  discarding  as  destitute  either  of  an  his- 
torical or  a  theoretical  basis  that  theory  of  compact  whiofa 
played  such  an  important  part  in  our  early  political  and  eccle- 
siastical life,  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  right  which  belongs 
to  the  State  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  State  is,  in  the  natural 
order  of   things,  God's  method  of   helping  men  towards   a 
perfect  life,  in  other  words  that  the  rational  grounds  on  which 
alone  we  can  justify  the  existence  of  organized  society,  lie  in 
the  nature  and  distinction  of  man,  in  his  being  so  made  as  to 
seek  society,  and  in  the  impossibility  that  society  should  exist 
without  law  and  organization.     In  discussing  the  sphere  and 
ends  of  the  State,  Dr.  Woolsey  maintains  that  its  office  is  far 
wider  than  simply  to  afford  protection  to  individuals.     The 
State  is,  in  truth,  a  large  association,  stretching  over  a  vast 
territory,  and  providing  for  numerous  wants.     These  wants 
cannot  be  met,  in  detail,  by  individuals  or  by  limited  associa- 
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tioQs  of  individaals.  Still  further,  if  men  are  associated  in  a 
State,  and  form  a  community,  they  will  carry  their  natural 
feelings  with  them,  so  far  as  these  can  be  subject  to  common 
rules  and  common  actions  for  the  community.  This  common 
movemBnt  may  be  a  supplement  to  individual  movenaents,  but 
the  fact  that  in  a  highly  cultivated  Christian  community  it 
has  always  expressed  itself  in  usage  and  law  shows  one  or  both 
of  two  things,  that  an  advanced  society  feels  newer  and  stronger 
promptings  towards  such  works  of  humanity  that  it  did  at  an 
earlier  stage,  or  that  it  has  learned,  by  experience,  that  the 
whole  by  its  superior  organization  can  do  some  things  to  which 
individuals  are  unequal  The  State,  also,  as  a  natural  com- 
munity, called  into  being  by  natural  law.  has  a  destination  and 
must  therefore  have  powers  to  fulfill  its  destiny;  Thus  it 
follows  that  the  sphere  of  the  State  may  reach  as  far  as  the 
nature  and  needs  of  man.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
Dr.  Woolsey  holds  that  the  State  may,  without  going  out  of 
its  permitted  path,  not  only  protect  religion,  but  support  an 
established  church. 

With  regard  to  the  important  question  of  the  limit  of  state 
power.  Dr.  Woolsey  maintains^  in  opposition  to  William  Von 
Humboldt  and  Mill,  that  the  largest  individual  development  is 
not  the  highest  object  aimed  at  by  political  science,  nor  is  it 
a  result  of  necessity  reached  through  a  high  degree  of  political 
liberty.  The  destination  of  man  as  connected  with  the  con- 
ception of  rights,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature  by 
means  of  justice,  seem  much  higher  ends  than  the  mere  diver- 
sifying of  individual  life.  As  a  rule,  whatever  the  individual 
can  do  without  the  State,  he  should  be  left  to  do  alone,  bat 
what  private  persons  cannot  accomplish  the  State  should  under- 
take. In  the  great  departments  of  repressive  legislation  the 
State  alone  has  any  control.  With  regard  to  the  punitive 
power  of  the  State  the  author  holds  that  the  only  explanation 
of  punishment  is,  that  thereby  the  evil  doer  receives  his 
deserts,  the  State  standing  in  the  place  of  God,  and  dealing 
with  transgression  as  the  upholder  of  moral  order. 

In  part  third  of  his  work  Dr.  Woolsey  proceeds  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  wholly  distinct  branch  of  his  subject,  to  which  he 
gives  the  designation  of  Practical  Politics.     The  relation  of  the 
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second  and  third  parts  is  thus  dz plained.  A  leading  thought 
of  the  second  lies  in  the  distinction  between  that  which  the 
State  must  do  if  it  would  fulfill  its  essential  offices,  and  that 
which  it  may  or  ought  to  do  without  prohibiting  individuals 
or  associations  from  doing  the  same  things.  It  remains  for  the 
third  part  to  consider  what  these  things  are.  The  aim  ol  prac- 
tical politics,  therefore,  is  the  optimus  reipubltcce  status^  an  aim 
which  must  always  be  limited  by  the  nature  of  existing 
material,  and  by  the  laws  of  national  growth.  The  principal 
inquiries  included  within  this  branch  of  the  subject  are :  the 
nature  of  primordial  governments,  and  the  progress  of  political 
societies;  the  various  forms  of  governments;  their  especial 
characteristics,  whether  pure  or  mixed;  the  departments  of 
governments  and  their  limitations  with  respect  to  one  another; 
the  practical  relations  of  a  government  or  constitution  to 
municipal  institutions  and  other  self-governing  bodies  under  it, 
to  religion,  education,  art,  and  science ;  the  checks  on  govern- 
ment power;  the  gradual  changes  of  states;  their  violent 
changes  or  revoltitions ;  their  decline  and  decay.  In  order 
to  answer  some  of  these  questions  the  author  enters,  at  times, 
upon  elaborate  historical  inquiries,  following  the  example  of 
Aristotle  and  Montesquieu.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief 
sainmary  how  wide  is  the  field  which  his  investigations  cover. 
In  these  inquiries  Dr.  Woolsey  shows,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  wide  and  accurate  learning,  and  familiar  acquainance 
with  all  the  best  literature  of  the  subject.  In  this  respect  as 
presenting  an  encyclopaedic  summary  of  political  inquiries, 
his  work  not  only  &r  surpasses  anything  before  produced  in 
our  own  country,  but  has  nothing  like  it  in  English  literature 
We  might  instance  the  analysis  of  early  forms  of  monarchy, 
the  full  accounts  of  the  constitutions  of  Venice  and  Florence, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  working  of  democracy  at  Athens. 
The  various  forms  of  confederate  governments  naturally 
receives,  from  an  American  writer,  especial  attention.  These 
historical  inquiries  are  a  feature  of  great  value  in  the  work. 
This  portion  concludes  with  some  chapters,  enriched  with  many 
valuable  and  thoughtful  suggestions,  upon  political  parties  and 
political  changesL  No  state  can  escape  change,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  the  form  of  government  least  exposed  to 
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revolution  is  a  representative  democracy,  yet  history  does  not 
authorize  the  opinion  that  any  great  amount  of  wisdom  is 
carried  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  these  closing 
chapters  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  writer  are  clearly 
revealed.  Some  books  have  no  flavor  of  personality.  We 
seek  in  vain  to  guess  what  manner  of  man  is  masked  behind 
the  sentences.  But  no  reader  can  lay  down  these  volumes 
without  being  impressed  with  the  weight,  the  sincerity,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  author's  character. 

In  reading  them  we  have  been  more  than  once  reminded  of 
a  great  master  of  political  science,  some  of  whose  distinctive 
theories  Dr.  Woolsey  very  strongly  controverts,  but  with 
whose  masculine  and  straightforward  temper  he  has  very  much 
in  common.  Nothing  was  so  characteristic  of  Locke  as  his 
love  of  truth,  and  his  resolution  to  arrive  at  it  by  the  most 
direct  and  simple  methods.  So  far  was  this  carried  that  even 
a  logical  contradiction  gave  him  little  concern,  provided  the 
principle  he  was  advocating  worked  well  in  practice.  It  has 
been  acutely  remarked,  by  one  of  his  recent  critics,  that  the 
success  of  his  writings  "  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  the 
revolution  which  they  lustified,  they  are  a  compromise  between 
inconsistent  theories.*'  Hence  we  accept  his  conclusions  while 
we  question  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning.  When  he  insists 
on  tracing  government  back  to  an  original  compact,  and  yet 
makes  the  sole  end  of  government  the  good  of  the  people,  he 
is  more  intent  on  establishing  a  sound  principle  than  on  pre- 
serving any  logical  connection.  He  owes  his  great  place  in 
literature  rather  to  the  broad  and  just  views  that  he  maintained 
than  to  the  intellectual  acumen  with  which  they  demonstrated. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  a  man  of  such  admirable 
spirit  because  he  seems  at  times  to  confound  the  metaphysical 
and  the  empirical  methods.  Some  of  these  same  characteristics 
appear  in  Dr.  Woolsey,  who  is  as  sincere  and  resolute  a 
seeker  after  truth,  and  who  lik«  the  great  English  philosopher 
seems  to  care  more  for  results  than  for  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  reached.  There  is  the  same  qualification  of  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  by  rugged  practical  sense.  The  resemblance 
may  be  traced  also  in  style.  Both  are  careless  of  mere  literary 
effect,  and  prefer  a  large  roundabout  statement  to  a  neat  and 
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precise  definition.  The  impulse  to  enforce  a  principle  in  the 
plainest  |K>ssible  language,  renders  both  not  unfrequently  n^- 
ligent  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  so  that  the  expression 
is  often  clumsy  even  when  the  meaning  is  not  indistinct 
These  are  characteristics  of  men  more  intent  upon  matter  than 
manner,  yet  they  mast  be  undoubtedly  reckoned  drawbacks  to 
the  value  of  a  scientific  treatise.  Much  as  we  may  respect 
Locke,  we  cannot  help  missing,  as  we  read  his  chapters,  the 
masterly  precision  of  Hobbes  and  the  lucid  simplicity  of  Hume, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  scientific  value  of  Dr. 
Woolsey's  volumes  would  have  been  considerably  enhanced 
by  a  more  condensed  and  exact  statement  of  some  of  the  propo- 
sitions  which  he  defends.  A  neat  enunciation  of  a  general 
principle,  such  as  readily  fixes  itself  in  the  memory,  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  entire  work.  To  get  the  author's  meaning 
we  have  not  unfrequently  to  pursue  the  thought  through  a 
series  of  paragraphs  where  one  statement  qualifies  another  until 
the  attention  is  wearied.  Thus  having,  at  the  outset,  made 
the  doctrine  of  rights  the  starting  point  for  the  consideration 
of  organizsed  society,  he  next  forewarns  us  that  in  thus  starting 
from  the  point  of  individual  rights  he  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  as  believing  the  protection  of  rights  to  be  the  only 
one  for  which  the  State  exists.  The  State  has  other  most 
important  objects  placed  before  it  Farther  on  in  the  work 
we  find  these  more  important  objects  explained,  and  have  the 
State  defined  as  an  expression  of  the  whole  life  of  humanity. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these  broad  functions  are  grounded 
in  personal  rights,  which  are  defined  as  *'  powers  of  free  action 
lodged  in  the  individual  by  nations,"  and  we  are  further  told 
that  society  was  never  meant  to  be  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  perfection  of  the  individual  is  to  be  secured.  Yet 
in  another  connection  we  find  the  strongly  emphasized  assertion 
that  the  State  derives  its  rights  '^  from  being,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  God's  method  of  helping  men  towards  a 
perfect  life"  Here  the  State  is  conceived  as  a  divine  plan, 
and  as  having  its  foundation  in  the  divine  will ;  conceptions 
which  at  once  carry  us  far  outside  of  any  theory  of  personal 
rights.  It  is  not  quite  evident  why  the  author  should  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  start  with  a  discussion  which  after  all 
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does  not  include  so  much  that  he  subsequently  introduces  into 
his  treatise.  The  foundation  seems  too  narrow  for  the  structure 
built  upon  it 

Dr.  Woolsey  himself  seems  to  have  been  in  some  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  method  to  be  pursued.    The  plan  of  looking  at 
the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  the  same  subject  in  diffe^ 
ent  places,  he  confesses  to  be  not  without  its  evils.     And,  not^ 
withstanding  the  example  of  eminent  German  writers,  we  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  that  these  evils  are  counterbalanced  by 
any  advantages  secured.     The  greatest  objection  presented  to 
Dr.  Woolsey's  mind  was  the  risk  of  repetition,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  most  serious  danger.     In  a  scientific  treatise  the  sev- 
eral parts  should  be  logically  related,  and  should  exhibit  the 
subject  in  its  organic  development    But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
first  part  of  the  work  does  not  furnish  the  foundation  for  the 
second,  while  between  the  second  and  the  third  there  is  no  con* 
nection,  save  in  so  far  as  they  are  wholly  different  methods  of 
considering  the  same  class  of  subjects.     Again,  in  a  scientific 
treatise,  it  would  seem  that  theory  and  illustration  should  go 
together,  and  that  facts,  however  interesting,  which  have  no 
bearing  on  the  theories  advanced,  should  be  rejected  as  out  of 
place.    The  method  adopted  by  the  author  violates  this  rule, 
and  hence,  while  we  have  in  the  third  part  a  large  amount  of 
most  interesting  matter,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  that  does  not 
stand  in  any  evident  connection  with  the  previous  theoretical 
discussion.     The  very  phrase,  "  Practical  Politics,"  is  mislead- 
ing.   It  would  seem  to  mean  maxims  or  principles  derived 
from  experience,  for  the  practical  administration  of  affitirs,  such 
for  example  as  are  embodied  in  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli, 
but  as  used  by  Dr.  Woolsey,  it  is  made  to  include  a  very  wide 
range  of  historical  investigation  and  comparison.     These  inves- 
tigations are  often  exceedingly  instructive,  and  indicate  the 
very  broad  scope  of  the  author's  studie&     Yet  they  do  not 
seem  to  form  a  proper  part  of  an  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  political  science.     They  remind  us  of  a  treatise  to  which 
this  of  Dr.  Woolsey  is  in  many  respects  greatly  superior,  the 
PolUical  Philoaophy  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  serious  objection  to  the 
author  s  method.    In  considering  his  subject  under  the  two  die* 
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tinct  heads  of  theoretical  and  practical  politics,  he  not  only  sep- 
arates his  facts  from  the  theories  which  thej  ought  to  illustrate, 
bat,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  allows  himself  to  be  betrayed 
into  two  wholly  distinct  methods  of  treatment    In  the  first 
portion  of  his  work  he  explicitly  renounces  the  utilitarian  the- 
ory, not  only  as  of  no  use,  but  as  positively  harmful  in  the 
department  of  politics.     He  holds  to  a  system  of  final  causes 
moving  as  clearly  through  the  moral  and  social,  as  through  the 
physical  system  of  the  world,  yet  in  the  third  part  he  seems 
constantly  to  regard  the  most  important  questions  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  system  which  he  so  strongly  rejects.     Let  us 
glance,  for  example,  at  his  treatment  of  a  subject,  the  great 
importance  of  which  he  fully  realizes,  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  religion.    In  the  first  part  of  his  work  he  has  defined 
natural  rights  as  ''those  which  by  fair  deductions  from  the  pres- 
ent physical,  moral,  social,  and  religious  characteristics  of  man, 
he  must  be  invested  with,  and  which  he  ought  to  have  realized 
for  him  in  a  jura!  society,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  ends  to  which 
his  nature  calls  him."    It  would  certainly  seem  a  fair  deduc- 
tion from  the  religions  characteristics  of  man  that,  to  fulfill  the 
end  of  bis  creation,  his  religious  nature  ought  to  receive  the 
highest  development,  and  that  hence  this  must  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  function  with  which  the  State  may  be  invested,  but  as  one 
of  its  primary  and  most  important  functions,  and  that  any  State 
must  be  regarded  as  incomplete,  and  as  failing  to  fulfill  its 
appointed  work,  as  part  of  a  divine  plan,  which  from  any  cir- 
cumstances   was    prevented    from    assuming    this    function. 
According  to  the  author,  it  lies  legitimately  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  State,  considered  as  a  divine  method  for  bringing 
about  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  individual,  to  pro- 
vide, not  only  for  the  intellectual  and  SBSthetic  wants,  but  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  its  citizena 
He  terms  the  State  ^Mn  some  sense  a  supernatural  community," 
having  a  distinction  of  its  own,  and  powers  to  fulfill  its  destiny. 
We  seem  to  pass  to  a  wholly  difierent  atmosphere  when  we 
tarn  to  the  very  exhaustive  and  practical  discussion,  in  the 
third  part,  of  the  State's  relations  to  religion.     Here  we  have 
no  allusion  to  final  ends,  no  appeal  to  the  destination  of  the 
State  as  a  supernatural  society.    The  whole  question  is  ai^ued 
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in  the  light  of  experience,  and  on  the  ground  of  utility.  The 
author  seeks  simply  to  ascertain  "the  safest  way."  After 
reviewing,  at  some  length,  the  historical  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  and  the  more 
important  theories  that  have  been  advanced  by  writers  respect- 
ing this  relation,  from  Plato  to  Dr.  Arnold,  he  sums  up  the 
evils  which  have  resulted  from  a  union  of  Church  and  State. 
He  next  proceeds  to  show  that  religious  establishments  have 
not  produced  unanimity  of  sentiment,  or  prevented  dissent 
They  have  not  provided  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  poor, 
and  have  not  secured  purity  of  life  among  their  own  members. 
All  this  may  be  very  sound,  but  it  certainly  looks  very  much 
like  determining  the  problem  simply  in  the  light  of  expediency. 
And  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  the  author's  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  which  so  far  as  we  can  see,  might  be 
arrived  at  without  the  aid  of  metaphysical  conceptions,  is  at  all 
helped  by  his  discussion,  in  the  former  part  of  his  work,  of  the 
sphere  and  ends  of  the  State.  After  giving  the  State  such  a 
lofty  definition  as  a  divine  plan  for  the  promotion  of  man's 
highest  spiritual  welfare,  we  can  hardly  help  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise when  the  author  acquiesces  so  contentedly  in  a  result,  the 
logical  consequence  of  which  will  be  to  reduce  the  State  to  a 
mere  secular  organization.  And  if,  after  all,  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  of  politics  are  to  be  thus  decided  in  the  light 
simply  of  their  practical  results,  what  is  the  necessity  for  seek- 
ing such  an  elaborate  theoretical  basis  for  political  science? 
Why  begin  with  the  exalted  conception  of  the  State  as  involv- 
ing a  final  cause,  and  as  moving  securely  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  divine  purpose  if,  at  last,  man  must  find  his  surest 
guide  in  his  own  halting  experiments? 

In  his  discussion  of  the  punitive  power  of  the  State  the 
author,  after  discarding  the  theory  that  the  main  end  of  puniah- 
ment  is  correction,  or  that  it  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
protection  to  the  State  or  the  individual,  or  that  it  is  expiation 
or  sutisfactioii,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  xhat  in  punishment  the 
State  renders  to  evil-doera  their  deserta  This,  he  says,  is  the 
only  theory  that  has  a  solid  foundation.  Hence  criminal  laws 
set  up  a  fixed  standard  of  social  morality  and  justice.  They 
are  an  education.    The  State  deals  with  crime  as  the  upholder 
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of  moral  order.  But  in  consideriog  the  question  of  capital 
panisbment  he  discusses  its  expediency  with  reference  to  diffi- 
culty of  conviction,  and  greater  frequency  of  pardon,  and 
allows  that  if  public  opinion  is  against  it,  its  usefulness  in  part 
comes  to  an  end.  If  it  be  said  that  granting  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  State  to  inflict  the  punish nrient  of  death  it  still 
does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  this  right  should  in  every  case 
be  exercised,  still  ought  not  the  question  to  be  decided  with 
reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  final  end  for  which  the  State 
exists,  and  not  with  reference  to  its  utility  in  a  certain  state  of 
society,  or  with  reference  to  an  existing  state  of  opinion  ? 

Deducing  the  State  from  principles  of  natural  law,  viewing 
it  as  the  working  out  of  a  divine  purpose,  and  defining  that 
purpose  as  the  highest  possible  development  of  man,  as  Dr. 
Woolsey  does,  it  would  seem  that  the  logical  method  of  his 
inquiry  would  lead  him  to  consider  what  forms  of  government 
are  best  adapted  to  reach  this  end  for  which  society  exists. 
For  it  seems  unlikely  that  all  forms  are  equally  adapted  to  the 
attainment  of  such  a  result,  and  hence  there  must  be  an  ideally 
best  polity.  Even  Mr.  Mill,  whose  system  did  not  impose 
upon  him  such  a  task,  undertakes  to  solve  this  problem.  By 
the  ideally  best  form  is  not  meant  one  that  should  be  adopted, 
or  that  is  practicable  under  all  circumstances,  but  the  one 
attended  with  the  greatest  immediate  and  prospective  benefits. 
This  Mr.  Mill  decides,  without  hesitation,  to  be  a  popular  gov- 
ernment, as  promoting  a  higher  and  better  form  of  national 
polity  than  any  other.  And  this  popular  government  must  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  the  representative  type.  We 
find  in  these  volumes  no  discussion  of  a  question  which  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  of  great  importance  if  we  look  at  the 
State  as  the  essential  condition  of  man's  highest  development 
The  author  contrasts  at  length  the  different  forms  of  political 
society,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic,  the  democratic,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  expresses  a  very  enthusiastic  prefer- 
ence for  either,  nor  does  he  undertake  to  decide  which  more 
nearly  approaches  his  conception  of  the  State  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  life  of  humanity.  In  an  American  writer  one 
would  naturally  look  for  a  somewhat  fuller  presentation  of  the 
theory  of  popular  sovereignty  as  implied  in  our  institutions 
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Id  Tenturing  to  make  these  criticisms  opon  a  work  which 
for  the  ability  and  position  of  the  author  is  entitled  to  profound 
respect  we  by  no  means  forget  that  the  task  which  Dr.  Woobey 
has  undertaken  is  one  that  presents  great,  and  perhaps  idsq- 
perable  difficnltie&  We  are  living  in  a  period  of  transitioD 
between  two  distinct  methods  of  political  reasoning,  aod 
whether  what  is  solid  and  well  grounded  in  both  can  be  com- 
bined is  a  problem  that  remains  to  be  determined.  On  the 
part  of  many  a  grave  doubt  exists  whether  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  knowledge  we  have  any  firm  basis  for  a  coherent 
body  of  doctrines  relating  to  political  scienca  We  feel 
obliged  to  say  that  this  doubt  has  not  been  wholly  dispelled  by 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 
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Arwcm  VIL— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Pbofbssor  Walkbb's  Tbbatur  on  Monst*  is  the  most  elab- 
orate and  comprebensive  of  the  many  treatwes  on  this  subject 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  this  country.  The  arrangement 
of  the  several  topics  brought  under  discussion  is  both  natural  and 
philosophical,  while  the  views  of  opponents  are  considered  with 
candor  and  impartiality  in  marked  contrast  to  some  other  writers 
on  the  philosophy  of  money.  The  discussion  of  many  branches 
of  the  subject  is  conducted  with  great  fulness  of  argument,  and 
abounds  with  numerous  and  extended  quotations  from  almost 
every  distinguished  writer  on  ^^  Money  "  in  various  languages,  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times.  These  quotations  show  great 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  if  the  mass 
of  materials  thus  brought  together  is  not  always  thoroughly 
digested,  the  book  is  made  a  valuable  storehouse  of  the  opinions 
of  the  leading  thinkers  and  writers  on  money. 

The  grand  divisions  of  the  work  are :  '^  Metallic  Money  ;'^  Incon- 
vertible Paper  Money ;"  Convertible  Paper  Money."  The  princi- 
ples of  the  philosophy  of  money  are  mainly  discussed  under  the 
first  head,  which  occupies  nearly  one-half  the  work. 

Under  this  head  he  first  treats  of  the  functions  of  money,  which 
he  defines  to  be:  1,  the  medium  of  exchange;  2,  the  denominator 
of  values;  3,  the  standard  for  deferred  payments.  He  takes 
issue  here  with  many,  indeed  with  most  writers,  by  denying  that 
money  is  a  measure  of  value,  and  this  is  a  vital  point,  because  on 
it  he  bases  his  theory  about  inconvertMe  paper  money.  He  dis- 
cards the  phrase  '^standard  of  value,"  commonly  used  to  denote  a 
third  function  of  money,  and  adopts  in  place  of  it  the  phrase 
*^  standard  for  deferred  payments."  Another  function  attributed 
to  money  by  some  writers  (that  of  embodying  value  in  a  con- 
venient form  for  conveyance  to  distant  places)  he  also  discards. 
After  some  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  use  of  money  in  a 
civilized  State,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  elements  of  money, 

*  ifeiMf.  Bj  Fbavczs  a..  Walkbb,  Profeasor  of  Political  Eoonomy  and  History 
i&  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Colleige,  and  Lecturer  in  Political  Eoonomj 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  author  of  The  Siatistieal  AUaa  of  the  VniiM 
«Stelw,  The  Wages  QueOum,  eta    New  York:  Henry  Holt  St  Oa    1878. 
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and  here  he  makes  ^'  general  acceptability "  the  most  important 
element.  Other  elements,  such  as  portability,  uniformity,  divisi- 
bility, and  freedom  from  deterioration,  he  relegates  to  an  inferior 
position. 

His  next  chapter  begins  with  a  discassion  of  the  ^  Mercantile 
Theory,"  which  has  found  no  advocates  among  scientific  writers 
since  Adam  Smith,  who  thoroughly  refuted  it.  The  question, 
**  How  much  money  does  an  industrial  community  require  T'  leads 
to  a  consideration  of  the  ^  distribution  of  money  "  and  the  relation 
of  money  to  prices.  He  holds  that  the  need  of  money  arises  wholly 
out  of  the  demands  of  trade;  and  its  supply  is  to  be  estimated 
both  by  its  volume  and  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation ;  while  the 
operation  of  the  credit  system  diminishes  the  demand. 

The  chapter  on  the  importance  of  the  money  supply,  and  on  the 
maintenance  or  increase  of  the  volume  of  money  in  the  worid,  is 
very  able  and  interesting. 

The  chapters  on  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  are  valu- 
able for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  history  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  for  the  philosophical  and  well  considered  views  expressed  on 
the  influence  exerted  upon  rents,  on  interest,  and  on  deferred 
payments. 

After  some  consideration  of  the  subject  of  coinage,  the  author 
takes  up  the  question  of  bimetallism  or  monometallism.  In  these 
chapters  he  gives  at  great  length  the  views  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  and  holds  the  scales  with  a 
very  even  hand,  but  does  not  give  his  own  opinion.  We  may 
suppose  that  he  regards  the  theory  of  bimetallism  as  having  the 
strongest  support  from  argument,  while  he  sees  practical  diffi- 
culties opposed  to  it,  very  hard  to  overcome,  but  he  nowhere 
says  this. 

In  the  second  part  the  author  treats  of  ^*  Inconvertible  Paper 
Money."  Holding,  as  he  does,  that  money  is  not  a  measure  of 
value,  and  that  ^^ general  acceptability"  is  the  most  important 
element  of  money,  he  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  holds  that 
paper  may  be  as  good  as  any  other  money.  The  sketch  given  of 
this  kind  of  money  in  various  countries  is  curious  and  instructive. 
He  discusses  the  legal  tender  act  in  the  United  States  and  finds 
no  excuse  for  it.  He  shows  the  evils  of  an  over-issue  of  such 
money,  and  of  its  fluctuation  in  value,  to  all  classes  of  society, 
and  especially  to  the  working  class. 

In  the  third  part  the  author  discusses  '^  Convertible  Paper 
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Money."  Are  bank  bills,  bills  of  exchange,  bank  deposits,  money  ? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  paper  money  ?  What  reserve  should 
be  required  for  the  issue  of  paper  money  ?  Professor  Walker  seems 
to  fiftvor  the  requiring  of  an  equal  amount  of  specie  to  be  retained 
by  the  issue  of  paper  money,  but  his  opinion  is  not  definitely 
expressed.  He  discusses  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
pomts  out  the  lessons  which  may  be  learned  from  its  experience, 
and  the  history  of  paper  money  in  the  United  States.  He  urges 
in  conclusion  that  the  best  money  is  the  cheapest.  He  does  not 
say  what  he  considers  the  best,  but  perhaps  intends  to  imply  that 
that  which  has  '^intrinsic  value"  is  better  than  ^^ paper,"  although 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work  he  argues  at  great  length  and  much 
pertinacity  that  ^^ intrinsic  value"  is  not  an  important  element  of 
money. 

The  author  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  but  he  is  not  a  blind 
follower  of  any  one  authority,  for  he  criticises  on  some  points  the 
views  of  those  with  whom  he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  His 
denial  to  money  of  the  function  of  measuring  values,  with  the 
corollaries  that  flow  from  it;  that  *' general  acceptability"  and 
not  **  value"  is  the  prime  requisite  of  money,  and  therefore  any- 
thbg  which  will  be  generally  received,  bits  of  paper  for  instance, 
may  afford  an  expression  of  values,  will  meet  with  the  most  gen- 
eral dissent. 

His  argument  on  this  subject  is  condensed  in  this  way:  '^Surely 
a  common  denominator  and  a  common  measure  of  value  are  not 
equivalent;  indeed  they  have  no  necessary  relation  to  one  another. 
That  which  is  to  measure  must  be  of  a  kind  with  the  thing 
measured;  of  a  kind,  that  is,  in  the  respect  of  which  the  com- 
parison is  made.  Not  that  we  need  cloth  to  measure  cloth ;  but 
to  measure  the  weight  of  cloth,  we  must  have  that  which  itself 
possesses  weight ;  and  to  measure  the  length  of  cloth,  that  which 
itself  possesses  length.  So  to  measure  value  an  article  must 
possess  value.  But  values  being  measured  may  be  expressed, 
relatively  to  each  other,  by  a  simple  scale  of  numbers ;  just  as 
the  ratios  between  lengths  that  have  been  measured  may  be 
expressed  without  reference  to  feet  or  inches.  If  I  say  that  three 
objects  are  in  length,  respectively,  as  1,  7,  and  4, 1  use  no  fictitious 
measure  of  length,  and  so.  If  I  say  that  the  values  of  three  com- 
modities are  as  1,  7,  and  4, 1  am  using  no  fictitious  measure  of 
value.  I  take  a  unit,  and  say  that  there  are  in  the  one  case  4  of 
these,  in  another  7,  in  the  last  only  1.    This  is  the  function  of  the 
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common  denominator,  not  of  the  common  measore.'^  In  another 
place  he  says :  *'  Value  is  a  relation.  Relations  may  be  expressed, 
bat  not  measured.  You  cannot  measure  the  relation  of  a  mile  to 
a  furlong;  you  express  it  as  8 : 1."  To  make  this  last  syllogism 
correct,  the  major  premise  should  read  value  is  a  relation  and 
nothing  more.  If  value  is  something  more  than  a  relation,  then 
so  far  as  its  other  qualities  are  concerned  it  may  possibly  be 
meantured.  The  syllogism  is  broken.  The  same  fallacy  lurks  in 
the  iirst  passage  quoted:  ^*  A  common  denominator  and  a  common 
measure  of  value  are  not  equivalent ;  indeed  they  have  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  one  another,"  therefore  they  have  no  relation  to 
one  another !  The  function  of  a  common  df^nominator  in  the  sup- 
posed case  is  that  of  a  measure,  or  of  a  standard  to  which  all 
values  may  be  referred.  This  being  done,  we  may  then,  as  our 
author  states,  simply  express  the  ratio,  it  may  be  4 :  7 : 1.  There 
is  here,  however,  a  suppressed  but  undorstood  concrete  element; 
if  it^is  weight,  then  the  ratio  applies  to  tons,  or  pounds,  or  oances; 
if  it  is  length,  it  applies  to  miles,  yards,  or  inches ;  if  it  is  value, 
it  applies  to  dollars,  or  pounds,  or  francs. 

The  ratio  is  abstract,  as  are  all  ratios,  but  practically  the  abstract 
ratio  disappears.  To  say  these  three  articles  sustain  to  one  another 
the  ratio  1,  7,  4,  means  nothing  until  we  know  whether  the  ratio 
is  one  of  weight  or  of  value,  or  of  length  or  of  time.  We  qnote 
another  specimen  of  the  author's  reasoning  on  this  point :  ^'  If,  for 
example,  it  takes  '^ve  times  as  much  labor  to  produce  a  wheel- 
barrow as  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  value  of  the  wheel- 
barrow will  be  to  that  of  the  wheat  as  5  to  1.  And  if  a  cart  cost 
five  times  as  much  labor  as  a  wheel-barrow,  the  respective  values 
of  the  three  commodities  may  be  expressed  as  25:6: 1."  We 
should  say,  the  proper  conclusion  is,  the  labor  bestowed  on  the 
three  commodities  may  be  expressed  as  25  :  5  : 1.  This  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  saying  that  the  value  of  the  three  commodities 
may  be  so  expressed.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  comparing  the  labor  bestowed  on  making  a  wheelbarrow,  on 
raising  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat,  and  making  a  cart.  If  the 
time' spent  is  meant,  then  the  ratio  is  one  of  time.  If  more  com- 
plex elements  are  involved,  and  the  question  of  skilled  labor,  of 
the  use  of  tools,  of  the  rent  of  land,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  into 
account,  it  seems  as  if  some  common  measure  must  be  found  by 
which  to  determine  this  ratio;  and  this  ratio  must  be  one  of 
money*    Perhaps. our  author  only  uses  this  as  an  illustration. 
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but  we  must  think  it  an  unfortunate  one,  for  he  has  elsewhere 
signed,  and  we  think  conclasively  shown,  that  the  labor  bestowed 
on  a  commodity,  is  not  the  measure  of  its  value. 

On  this  subject  and  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  Pro- 
fessor Walker  sides  with  the  advocates  of  Ideal  money  against 
the  advocAtes  of  Real  money.  His  discussion  of  *'  Inconvertible 
Paper  Money ''  is  based  on  his  theory  of  a  common  denominator 
as  distinct  from  a  common  measure  of  value.  He  argues  for  the 
066  of  the  phrase  *^  paper  money,"  and  that  if  not  issued  in  excess 
paper  money  will  not  depreciate.  The  objections  which  be  urges 
against  such  issues  are  well  urged. 

His  treatment  of  the  subject  of  '^  Convertible  paper  money''  is 
able,  giving  at  length  the  opinions  of  many  writers ;  but  we  do 
not  find  him  anywhere  expressing  decided  views  as  to  the  security 
which  should  be  thrown  around  such  issues.  Many  questions  of 
practical  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  substitutes 
for  money  are  used,  are  not  discussed  at  all  or  only  partially. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  work  is  favorable  to  good  money  and  to 
a  stable  financial  system. 

Mat's  Democbact  in  Eubopb.* — The  aim  of  this  work  is  to 
sketch  the  history  of  popular  influence,  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  and  in  all  times.  That  it  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
tinual growth,  and  that  this  tendency  is  so  irresistible  as  to  merit 
the  title  of  a  natural  law,  the  author  fully  admits,  quoting,  with 
approval,  from  Mr.  Forster's  address,  in  1876,  as  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  the  ringing  words,  '^Unless  the 
world  goes  back,  democracy  must  go  forward. '  The  will  of  the 
people  must  more  and  more  prevail.  We  cannot  prevent  num- 
bers ruling :  we  can  only  persuade  them  to  rule  well." 

After  a  rapid  review  of  the  general  laws  of  political  science,  in 
much  of  which  he  follows  closely  the  steps  of  Montesquieu,  Sir 
T.  E.  May  takes  up  in  succession  the  constitutional  or  institutional 
history,  first  of  Asia,  and  then  of  each  of  the  main  divisions  of 
Europe.  No  Asiatic  people  seem  to  him  as  intellectual,  none  cer- 
tainly, even  approximately,  as  free,  or  as  capable  of  being  free, 
as  the  Jews.  "The  great  Hebrew  lawgiver,  renouncing  the 
example  of  Eastern  despotism,  founded  a  theocratic  federal 
republic.  ....    Before  the  death  of  Moses,  his  law  was  ratified 

^  Demoeracff  im  Emrope :  a  ffiaiory.  By  Sir  Thomas  Ebskine  Mat,  K.O.B., 
IXCJi.    In  two  volumes.    New  York:  W.  J.  Widdleton.    1878. 
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by  the  whole  people ;  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  legislative  code, 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  sought  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community,  and  a  commonwealth  in  which 
political  equality  was  the  declared  principle  of  the  State.'' 

Descending  through  the  well-worn  paths  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  to  the  dark  ages,  May,  disagreeing  with  Motley,  thinks 
that  the  combined  influence  of  feudalism  and  the  papacy  abso- 
lutely extinguished,  for  a  time,  not  only  democracy,  but  freedom. 
It  is  not  simply  the  political  tenets  of  the  Christianity  of  the  day 
to  which  he  attributes  this  result.  ^^  Its  superstitions  were  debas- 
ing to  the  human  mind  ;  its  belief  was  a  credulous  love  of  the 
marvellous  and  supem«atural ;  its  devotion  an  abject  prostration  of 
the  soul ;  its  ideal  of  Christian  virtue,  asceticism  and  penance ;  its 
divinity,  a  tissue  of  scholastic  dogmas ;  its  spiritual  inspiration 
not  that  of  the  gospels,  but  of  the  priesthood ;  its  charity,  not  the 
toleration  of  error,  but  the  relentless  persecution  of  free  religious 
thought.  Such  a  faith  was  incompatible  with  a  free  spirit  in 
man ;  it  favored  ignorance ;  it  discouraged  self-respect  and  moral 
confidence ;  it  was  fitter  for  slaves  than  for  freemen. 

^*  The  faith  of  the  pagans  had  left  them  free  to  aspire  to  the 
highest  ideal  of  manhood.  The  gloomy  fanatics  of  Christendom, 
instead  of  preaching  that  men,  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
should  strive  to  become  worthy  of  the  beneficence  of  their  Creator, 
taught  them  to  believe  that  they  were  as  worms  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  without  power  to  exalt  themselves,  by  the  endowments 
which  God  had  given  them.  Conceived  in  sin,  and  by  nature 
desperately  wicked,  they  were  doomed  to  everlasting  torment, 
unless  they  could  win  the  mercy  of  their  Creator,  by  humbling 
themselves  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  They  never  beard  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  nor  of  the  high  purposes  of  his  creation  ;  but  only 
of  his  depravity  and  helplessnesa  A  belief  in  such  doctrines  as 
these  depressed  the  spirit,  and  paralysed  the  religious  and  moral 
feelings  of  many  generations.  The  higher  motives  of  human 
action — the  love  of  God,  a  pious  obedience  to  his  will,  a  pnre 
spirit  of  holiness,  and  even  the  moral  guidance  of  the  oonscience 
— yielded  to  craven  fears,  and  pitifal  mortifications  of  the  flesh. 
It  was  not  until  a  truer  perception  of  the  Christian  faith  pre- 
vailed, that  any  progress  was  possible  in  civilization  and  freedom." 

May's  style  is  free  from  any  special  faults  and  from  any  special 
excellences.  He  has  no  concentration  of  expression.  With  great 
candor,  he  cites  continually,  in  his  foot-notes,  striking  passages 
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from  other  authors  who  have  traversed  more  or  less  the  same 
field ;  and  it  is  sometimes  amusing  to  contrast  the  vigor  and  com- 
pactness of  the  note  with  the  flabby  amplitude  of  the  page  above. 
The  text,  for  instance,  on  which  the  long  criticism,  just  quoted, 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  built  up,  is  a  couple  of  lines  referred  to 
in  a  note,  from  Lecky's  History  of  BationalUm :  '*  The  sense  oi 
bninan  dignity  was  the  chief  moral  agent  of  antiquity,  and  the 
sense  of  sin,  of  mediffivalism.'' 

In  discussing  Swiss  democracy,  many  interesting  facts  are  stated 
in  regard  to  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  recent  years,  towards 
giving  the  people  a  more  direct  share  in  the  government.  The 
ancient,  but  in  the  larger  cantons,  obsolete,  principle  known  as 
the  rtferendumj  L  e.  that  for  the  most  important  measures  the 
consent  of  the  citizens,  assembled  as  individuals,  in  a  general 
meeting,  should  be  obtained,  has  been  revived.  In  the  Valais, 
for  instance,  among  the  larger  cantons,  every  law  has  been  thus 
referred  to  the  people  at  large.  The  Federal  Act,  or  constitution, 
of  1848,  was  by  its  terms  subject  to  revision,  at  the  demand  of 
50,000  electors — about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number.  Such  a 
revision  was  made  in  1874 ;  and  the  new  provision  added,  that  all 
laws,  passed  by  the  Federal  assembly,  must  be  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote,  if  it  be  requested  by  30,000  electors.  Such  a 
request  was  made  in  1876,  in  respect  to  two  statutes,  one  as  to 
hank-notes,  and  the  other  as  to  military  taxation ;  and  both  of 
them  were  defeated  at  the  polls. 

A  large  part  of  the  second  volume  is  given  to  France,  and  we 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  a  clearer  description  of  her  more 
recent  political  changes.  No  prophecy  is  ventured  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  present  republic,  but  its  claim  to  that  name  is 
denied.  McMahon^s  position  has  been  more  like  that  of  ''  a  con- 
stitutional king,  than  the  chief  of  a  republic.''  English  politics 
are  touched  with  a  lighter  hand,  not  only  because  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  but  because  the  author  has  already  made  them  the 
subject  of  another  and  well-known  work.  As  contrasted  with 
those  of  France,  the  history  of  the  latter  country,  in  modem 
times,  '*  is  the  history  of  democracy,  not  of  liberty ;  the  history 
of  the  other  is  the  history  of  liberty,  not  of  democracy  ....  It 
is  the  history  of  reforms,  and  not  of  revolutions."  He  has  no 
fear,  no  wish,  that  the  English  constitution  may  change,  as  regards 
its  monarchical  character.  ^'It  is  well  known  that  republican 
speculations  have  occasionally  been  ventured    upon;    but  they 
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have  not  fonDd  favor  with  any  considerable  class  of  society ;  they 
have  not  been  addressed  to  a  single  constituency ;  they  have  not 
been  even  whispered  in  Parliament ;  and  they  are  repelled  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  country." 

As  a  whole,  this  work,  though  without  any  claim  to  originality, 
presents  a  clear  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  subject,  evi- 
dently the  fruit  of  much  reading  and  careful  thought.  The  index 
is  unworthy  of  the  book. 

LiFB  OF  Db.  Kibk.* — ^This  Life  of  Dr.  Kirk  would  show  us,  if 
we  had  not  known  it  before,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
preachers  and  pastors  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Besides  his  success 
in  both  of  these  departments,  first  for  eight  years  in  Albany,  and 
more  than  thirty  in  Boston,  he  was  no  less  prominent  in  those 
occasional  ministrations  that  are  now  described  as  ^^  evangelistic 
service,"  being  not  less  in  demand  for  *^  protracted  meetings  "  or 
other  revival  movements,  and  really  more  universally  acceptable 
in  them,  than  if  he  had  made  that  work  his  specialty.  In  that 
connection  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Beman  in  founding  a  theo- 
logical seminary.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  plan  and  work  of  the 
"Foreign  Evangelical  Society"  and  the  ** Alliance,"  both  iu 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  behalf 
of  education,  of  missions,  foreign  and  domestic,  temperance,  anti- 
slavery,  and  philanthropic  and  patriotic  service  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  In  fine,  one  can  hardly  think  of  any  department  of 
public  service  open  to  a  minister  in  which  Dr.  Kirk  did  not 
interest  himself  to  some  good  purpose.  Most  readers  of  this 
volume  will  be  surprised  to  observe  the  variety  and  efficiency  of 
his  work.  Of  late  a  new  interest  has  been  attracted  to  his  church 
and  work  in  Boston  by  the  history  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  whose 
conversion  and  confession  of  Christ  took  place  there.  And  the 
record  in  this  book  (p.  225)  deserves  to  be  circulated  for  general 
instruction  and  as  a  suggestive  hint  in  behalf  of  public  worship, 
that  he  was  first  spiritually  awakened,  by  hearing,  just  as  he  whb 
roused  from  physical  slumber  at  the  close  of  public  prayer,  the 
words,  "  for  Christ's  sake :  Imen."  That  church  is  itself  a  monu- 
ment of  its  first  pastor's  persistent  zeal  and  ability.  All  this  diversi' 
fied  activity,  extending  almost  to  the  close  of  his  seventy-two  years, 
has  given  him  a  large  and  honored  place  in  the  public  mind.    If 

•Lifo  of  Echffard  KorrtB  Kirk,  D.D,  By  Davu>  O.  Msabs,  A.K.  Boston: 
Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Oo.    18T8.    pp.  432. 
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now  we  ask  for  what  is  called  "  the  secret  *'  of  his  power  or  sao- 
cess,  we  should  say  it  conld  be  no  secret  among  those  who  knew 
him.  Certainly  he  was  not  remarkable  for  logical  force,  nor 
sharp  analysis,  nor  yet  for  splendor  of  imagination,  nor  for  schol- 
arly acquisitions  or  culture,  though  he  was  not  singularly  deficient 
eren  in  these  things.  It  was  not  as  a  writer  that  he  was  so  emi- 
nent above  many  of  his  brethren,  though  a  long  list  of  his  publi- 
cations given  in  this  work  shows  the  fertility  and  readiness  of  his 
pen, — except  indeed  in  the  one  quality  of  clearness  or  perspicuity 
which,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  larger  element  of  popular  influence 
than  is  generally  supposed.  His  power  lay  mainly  in  his  emo- 
tional nature,  which  was  precisely  that  of  an  orator,  with  organs 
admirably  adapted  to  its  expression.  His  rich  orotund  voice 
finely  modulated  and  vibrating  with  every  pulsation  of  feeling, 
and  his  easy,  graceful  action,  are  remembered  by  all  who  heard 
him.  Whether  in  public  or  private  he  was  felt  to  be  thoroughly 
genial,  showing  the  fine  instincts  of  a  gentleman,  and  combining 
enthusiasm  for  his  theme  with  delicate  sympathy  and  tact  in  its 
presentation.  His  whole  manner  was  buoyant,  and  he  was  lively 
in  transitions  and  illustrations.  All  this,  of  course,  found  favor 
with  cultivated  hearers,  and  the  more  as  not  being  the  commonest 
qaalification  of  ministers  who  are  sought  after  as  **  revivalists.** 
To  .be  so  emotional  and  refined  and  graceful  was  indeed  a  rare 
distinction.  Elder  Enapp  appreciated  him  when  he  said  (as  was 
reported),  while  the  two  were  conducting  separate  services  in  the 
same  town,  that  they  were  different  workers  in  the  same  cause, 
himself  being  the  blacksmith,  and  brother  Kirk  the  silversmith. 
But  this  nature  in  Dr.  Kirk  was  consecrated  by  a  fervid  piety. 
His  life  was  eminently  one  of  earnest  faith,  of  reverent  and  tender 
contemplation  of  divine  things,  and  of  generous  Christian  good- 
will. His  religious  character  had  in  an  uncommon  degree  the 
aspect  of  what  is  known  as  saintliness.  We  have  supposed  there 
may  have  been  more  examples  in  other  times,  and  may  be  now  in 
other  countries,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  the  emotional  quality  of  his  eloquence,  he  was  distinguished 
among  American  preachers  who  are  not  below  any  in  other  kinds 
of  ability  and  worth.  One  might  not  so  favorably  interpret  his 
face — whether  in  the  excellent  portrait  prefixed  to  this  memoir 
or  in  the  original — which  has  ofteq  seemed  to  us  too  full-fed  or 
sensuous  to  answer  to  the  ideal  generally  framed  of  a  person  so 
devout  and  spiritual,  yet  none  who  knew  him  doubted  that  piety 
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of  a  high  order  was  a  chief  element  of  his  power.  We  may  add 
that  in  hearing  him  on  the  occasion  referred  to  on  page  158,  it 
did  not  seem  to  us,  as  to  the  friend  who  so  well  describes  tliat 
scene,  that  what  ''  gave  him  sach  sway  over  his  andience  was, 
that  he  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  himself ;''  bat  rather  onr  impres- 
sions were  like  those  of  Dr.  Bacon  at  an  earlier  date,  when  he 
says  in  his  admirable  sketch  on  page  382 :  ''  Perhaps  I  might  say 
that  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  rare  gift — ^the  gift  of  a  most 
winning  and  effective  utterance,  but  it  was  at  least  equally  evi- 
dent that  he  had  learned  not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than 
he  ought  to  think.''  He  might  be  aware  of  his  singular  attraction, 
as  Mr.  Finney  was  of  his  logical  power,  but  in  neither  case  could 
a  hearer  doubt  the  earnestness  of  the  preacher.  For  a  speaker  to 
know  his  own  gifts  of  reasoning  or  persuasion  is  not  so  surprising 
nor  so  unpardonable  as  that  some  have  seemed  to  exult  in  the 
lack  of  both.  He  was  every  way  fitted  to  preach  extempore^  and 
to  hear  him  read  a  sermon  in  the  pulpit  was  hardly  to  understand 
his  power.  It  is  said  that  '^  in  later  life  he  gave  up  "  the  more 
successful  method  "  almost  entirely "  (p.  44),  as  did  Dr.  Beman 
also,  who  had  excelled  in  it,  though  no  reasons  are  assigned. 

Our  interest  in  the  subject  has  left  us  the  less  space  for  noting 
the  memoir  itself.  It  is  just  such  an  account  as  was  wanted  of 
such  a  man  by  his  admiring  and  attached  parishioners,  and  many 
friends,  ministers  and  others,  with  whom  and  for  whom  he  exer- 
cised  his  gifts  so  effectively.  The  editor,  his  pupil  and  friend, 
had  every  advantage  for  the  work  from  oral  communications  with 
him  in  reference  to  it,  and  from  access  to  his  journals  and  other 
papers.  In  seventeen  chapters  he  has  traced  his  life,  experience, 
travels,  and  labors,  through  successive  stages,  adopting  as  far  as 
possible  the  best  method  of  portraying  the  man  by  letting  him 
speak  for  himself,  and  also  interesting  sketches  and  fragmentary 
observations  from  discriminating  Mends.  As  Dr.  Kirk  was  never 
married,  some  will  look,  but  in  vain,  for  the  truth  of  reports 
touching  that  feature  of  his  life.  A  full  table  of  contents  enables 
one  to  find  each  topic  in  its  proper  place.  The  mechanical 
execution  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  cannot  leave  it  without 
referring  the  reader  for  a  good  specimen  of  Dr.  Kirk's  frank  con- 
viction, charity,  tact,  and  happy  style,  to  his  own  account  on 
page  186,  of  his  interview  with  a  Unitarian  after  Dr.  Channing's 
death. 
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Godst's  Commbntaby  on  the  OoaPBL  OP  John.* — The  Eng- 
liflh  translation  of  this  valaable  commentary  is  now  complete,  the 
third  Yolnme  having  been  recently  pnblished.  It  is  founded  on 
the  second  edition  of  the  original  French  work.  In  this  edition 
the  aathor  has,  in  some  degree,  changed  the  plan  on  which  the 
book  was  first  prepared.  He  has  bronght  the  discussion  of  all 
the  subjects  connected  with  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  into  the  first  volume,  as  an  introduction,  in- 
stead of  placing  the  examination  of  the  historical  testimonies 
alone  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  that  of  the  internal  evi- 
dences at  the  end.  This  abandonment  of  his  former  method  he 
declares  himself  to  have  been  compelled  to  accept  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  but  only  with  reluctance  and  against  his  own  convio- 
tioDS  as  to  what  is  the  most  desirable  course.  We  think  it  is  well 
that  he  yielded  his  judgment  to  what  he  conceived  the  present 
state  of  the  questions  to  demand,  for,  although  a  young  student 
is  better  qualified  to  weigh  the  internal  evidences,  after  he  has 
gained  the  light  which  the  commentary  may  have  thrown  upon 
the  book,  ^m  chapter  to  chapter,  the  readers  of  these  discussions 
are  not  all  young  students,  but  are  often  men  whose  familiarity 
with  the  gospel  makes  the  commentary  unnecessary.  By  the 
arrangement  of  the  present  edition  the  whole  subject  is  brought 
into  one  comprehensive  discussion,  and  is  laid  at  once  before  the 
reader.  Of  this  portion  of  the  work  all  who  examine  it  will  speak 
with  much  commendation.  The  investigation  of  the  various 
points  and  questions  is  able,  candid,  thorough,  and  full.  The 
aathor  shows  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  said 
by  writers  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  the  most  recent  works  hav- 
ing been  carefully  studied,  as  well  as  those  of  earlier  date.  Within 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
edition  was  published,  the  controversy  as  to  this  gospel  has  been 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  friends  and  foes.  Such  writers  as 
Scholten  and  Keim  have  come  before  the  public  for  the  first  time, 
while  Meyer,  Lathardt  and  others  have  prepared  new  revisions  of 
their  works  which  had  been  already  issued.  But  Dr.  Godet  has 
made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  entire  field,  and  has  presented  the 
argument  in  a  fresh  and  convincing  way.     In  his  discussion  of 

*  Commentary  on  the  Chspd  of  John.  With  a  OriHctU  Introduction,  Translated 
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NenchateL  Translated  by  Franobs  Crombus  and  M.  D.  Cnsor.  Edinburgh, 
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the  date  of  the  gospel,  he  adopts  the  plan  of  dividing  the  oppo- 
nents into  classes,  from  Baur  who  would  place  it  from  160  to  170 
A.  D.  to  Scholten,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Eeim,  who  favor  150  to  130, 
and  to  WeiziAcher,  Nicolas,  and  others,  who  would  carry  it  hack 
still  farther  towards  the  close  of  the  first  centnry,  and  arraying 
against  each,  in  tarn,  the  several  witnesses  and  evidences  which 
show  their  position  to  he  untenable.  In  this  way  his  argument 
accumulates  in  force,  as  he  follows  the  history  backward  to  the 
Apostle's  own  time,  and  finally  carries  the  reader  triumphantly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  apostle  himself  was  the  author.  This  plan 
gives  a  certain  fireshness  to  the  discussion,  which  adds  to  its 
interest,  while  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  the  French  style 
make  the  student  of  German  works  feel  that  he  is  meeting  a  new 
writer  and  a  new  mode  of  thought. 

The  Introductory  sections,  which,  in  addition  to  the  discussion, 
already  alluded  to,  include  a  setting  forth  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  gospel,  in  the  historical,  literary,  and  theological  points  of 
view,  and  also  the  story  of  the  Apostle's  life  and  work,  fill  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  volume  of  the  commentary.  They  eonsd- 
tute,  thus,  a  treatise  by  themselves,  which  might  well  be  published 
separately.  They  are,  however,  very  closely  connected  with  all 
that  follows,  and,  by  the  perusal  of  them,  the  reader  gains  not 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  author's  views  of  the  great  Johannean 
questions,  but  also  of  the  principles  and  sentiments  which  guide 
him  in  his  interpretations.  The  Commentary  has  been  revised 
and  in  some  parts  condensed  by  reason  of  the  change  of  plan,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  according  to  which  the  general  discussions 
have  been  placed  at  the  beginning  and  made  more  independent 
In  some  parts,  however,  it  has  been  necessarily  enlarged,  owing  to 
that  growing  knowledge  which  belongs  to  every  faithful  student, 
and  to  the  larger  literatnre  which  has  called  for  examination.  As 
a  whole,  it  is  a  more  valuable  commentary  than  the  first  edition, 
and  the  publishers  have  favored  the  English  reader  by  delaying 
their  translation  until  now.  Dr.  Godet  is  in  sympathy  with  his 
work.  He  has  something  of  the  Johannean  spirit,  and  he  ap- 
proaches his  study  of  the  gospel,  and  his  annotations  upon  it,  with 
a  mind  prepared  to  understand  the  depth  and  richness  of  its 
meaning,  and  a  heart  full  of  love  for  the  truth  which  it  reveals. 
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LuTHABIXr'S   COMMBNTABT   ON  THB   GOSPBL  OF    JOHK.* — Since 

the  pablicatioii  of  this  work  twenty-five  years  ago,  its  author  has 
passed  from  the  condition  of  a  youthful  scholar  and  licentiate  to 
that  of  one  of  the  older  professors  in  one  of  the  leading  universi- 
ties in  Germany,  The  promise  which  his  early  work  gave  for  the 
future  has  been  realized,  and  now,  with  the  results  of  these  many 
years  at  command,  he  has  undertaken,  for  the  first  time,  to  pre- 
pare a  new  edition  for  a  new  generation.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
has  published  some  works  in  dogmatic  theology  and  other 
branches,  and  a  volume  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  which  presents  a  full 
survey  of  that  great  question.  The  return  of  an  author  to  his 
esrly  work,  after  so  long  a  time,  is  so  uncommon  an  occurrence  as 
to  awaken  attention  in  itself.  The  reader  is  interested  to  know 
how  far  his  methods  and  plans  liave  changed,  and  how  far  his 
views  ha^e  been  modified,  by  the  progress  within  him  and  around 
him.  Those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Luthardt's  work 
in  its  old  form  will  be  glad  to  see  it  as  it  comes  to  them  in  a  sec- 
ond and  larger  edition,  and  those  who  have  never  known  it  before 
will  find  in  it  a  valuable  addition  to  their  former  means  of  study- 
ing the  Gospel.  .  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that 
which  characterized  the  earlier  edition,  the  author  apparently 
regarding  him.S(sdf  as  bound  to  make  only  a  revision  and  not  an 
entirely  new  bdok..  The  Introduction,  following  a  different 
method  from  that  of  most  commentaries,  considers  at  length  the 
peculiarities  of  language  and  style.  These  it  traces  out  even  in 
minute  particulars,  showing  how  the  apostolic  writer  was  affected 
by  his  education  and  his  subject,  by  the  deep  thoughtfulness  of 
his  nature  and  the  power  of  the  truth  on  his  souL  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  set  forth  the  features  of  the  narrative,  and  the  characters 
of  the  story  as  the  author  conceives  the  apostle  to  have  presented 
them  to  his  readers.  Of  course,  in  all  such  cases,  the  subjectivity 
of  the  commentator  displays  itself  in  considerable  measure,  and 
the  student  will  find  his  own  unprejudiced  investigation  of  the 
text  leading  him  to  different  conclusions  at  times.  But  the  views 
of  a  man  like  Dr.  Luihardt  will  have  an  interest,  even  if  one  can- 
not fully  agree  with  him.     The  discussion  of  such  points,  at  least, 

*  SL  John^s  GoBpd  JOegcribed,  and  Explained  according  to  its  Peculiar  Character. 
Bf  Cbbistoph  Ebnst  Luthabdt,  ProfesBor  of  Theology  at  Leipzig.  Translated 
b^  Caspar  Bxst  GbmobTi  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Leipsig.  Bdinburgh :  T.  Jt  T. 
Clark.  New  York:  Scribner,  Welford,  k  Annstrong.  1876-78.  3  vols.  8yo. 
fS  per  Yoluine. 
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will  bring  the  student  into  a  new  train  of  thought,  as  he  tarns 
from  other  books  where  these  subjects  are  not  so  presented  before 
him  at  the  entrance  upon  his  studies.  And^  if  this  author  bad 
done  nothing  beyond  this  for  his  readers,  the  revision  and  repabli- 
cation  of  his  volumes  after  so  many  years  would  have  been  a  good 
work 

The  object  of  the  Introduction,  to  some  points  in  which  we 
have  briefly  referred,  is  to  present  the  true  characterization  of  the 
Gk>spel  in  respect  to  its  thought,  its  language,  its  narrative,  and 
design,  and  thus  to  give  the  reader  the  true  view  of  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  it.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  commentary 
are  detemuned  by  this  fact,  the  explanation  of  the  successive 
chapters  and  verses  being  carried  forward  for  the  purpose  rather 
of  confirming  this  view,  than  for  the  mere  unfolding  of  the  sense 
of  each  passage.  The  work,  thus,  has  a  unity  greater  than  most 
commentaries  display,  and,  while  it  loses  something  by  this 
means,  it  perhaps  gains  what  it  could  have  reached  in  no  other 
way.  This  peculiarity  is,  however,  less  marked  in  the  new  edition 
than  in  the  former  one,  the  advance  in  the  author's  age  and 
thought  having  brought  him  to  feel  that  the  value  of  the  com- 
mentary would  be  enhanced,  not  indeed  by  a  fundamental  change 
in  its  plan,  but  by  a  modification  of  it.  He  has,  doubtless,  judged 
wisely.  K  used  in  connection  with  other  works,  which  are  pre- 
pared on  another  plan  and  with  other  ideas  g^aiding  their  authors, 
the  volumes  of  Dr.  Luthardt,  as  now  published,  will  have  a  special 
value.  The  third  and  final  volume  of  the  work  is  promised  as  the 
first  issue  for  the  present  year  in  the  Foreign  Theological  Library 
of  the  publishers. 

Gbbbn's  Histobt  of  the  English  Pboplb.* — ^This  is  a  new 
issue,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  the  work  published  by  the  same 
author  a  few  years  ago,  which  obtained  a  very  large  circulation, 
and  was  received  with  pretty  general  approval  It  is  only  within 
a  short  period  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  History  of  Eng- 
land to  be  adequately  written.  The  confused  state  of  the  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  rendered  the  task  of  explor- 
ing them  thoroughly  an  impracticable  one.  The  arrangement  of 
these  treasures,  and  their  partial  issue,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  government,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  researches  of  his- 

*  HuUfry  cf  the  OtgUth  Peopk.  Bj  JoHV  Biohabd  Oanv,  ILA.  VoL  L 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1878. 
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torical  Btodents.  Mr.  Oreen^s  work,  as  the  title  declares,  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  English  People.  Sovereigns,  dynasties,  wars,  and 
political  revolutions,  are  not  allowed  to  eclipse  the  various  aspects 
of  society  and  of  popular  life  which  historians  formerly  have  too 
mach  neglected.  This  work  will  not  supersede  more  copious 
works,  and  special  histories — such,  for  example,  as  present  the 
constitutional  history  of  England — ^but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
raluable  manual,  and  may  be  read  with  instruction  by  all  classes. 
It  has  the  great  merit  of  condensing  within  a  moderate  space, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  liveliness  in  the  narrative,  the  entire 
course  of  English  history,  from  the  Saxon  conquest  to  our  own 
day. 

Fbouds's  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Bscket.* — ^This  little 
volume  exhibits  the  characteristic  merits  and  faults  of  Mr.  Froude 
as  a  historian.  It  is  interesting.  He  is  not  overwhelmed  by  his 
materials,  but  knows  how  to  digest  them,  to  make  judicious 
selections  from  ancient  records,  to  quote  neither  too  much,  nor 
too  little.  His  style  is  perspicuous,  and  often  fascinating.  He  is 
certainly  readable,  as  the  popularity  of  his  books  proves.  But  he 
is  not  a  wholly  trustworthy  reporter  of  evidence,  is  fond  of  para- 
doxical and  eccentric  opinion,  and  is,  altogether,  lacking  in  a 
sound  historical  judgment.  He  takes  pains  to  insinuate  his  dis- 
belief in  supernatural  Christianity,  where  he  does  not  avow  it. 
In  his  essays,  where  he  touches  on  religious  topics  more  directly, 
he  shows  his  incompetence  to  handle  the  questions  connected  with 
the  origin  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  writer  who  is,  in 
many  respects,  so  accomplished,  should  fail  in  points  essential  to 
a  historical  author  of  the  first  rank.  The  exact  truth  is  the  first 
thing  that  a  right-minded  student  craves.  Mr.  Fronde's  state- 
ments generally  need  to  be  sifled. 

Blagkib's  NATtJBAL  HisTOBT  OF  AxHEiSM.f — The  Versatile 
Greek  Professor  at  Edinburgh  here  discourses  with  his  accustomed 
frankness  and  vivacity,  on  the  fundamental  truth  of  religion,  or 
rather  on  the  fundamental  error  by  which  that  truth  is  called  in 
question.    The  six  titles  are:  Presumptions;  Theism,  its  Reason- 

*  Lift  and  'Phma  of  Ihomaa  Beeket.  By  Jamis  Akthoht  Fbouds,  M.A.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  k  Co.    1878. 

t  The  Natural  £Mory  of  Aiheiom,  By  Jobs  Stuabt  Blaokh,  Profeeaor  of 
Oreek  at  the  UniTorsity  of  Edinburgh.  New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  k  Co. 
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able  ground;  Atheism,  its  varieties  and  common  root ;  Polytlieism; 
Buddhism ;  the  Atheism  of  Reaction ;  Modem  English  Atheists 
and  Agnostics,  Martineau  and  TyndalL  Those  who  look  for 
severe  and  consecutive  argumentation  on  these  topics  will  not  be 
satisfied  by  the  discussions,  if  discussions  they  should  be  called,  of 
this  little  book.  Tet  it  contains  much  wise,  as  well  as  witty  and 
racy  remark,  and  is  written  in  a  way  to  captivate  the  attention 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  living  representatives  of  Agnosticism 
and  Atheism  are  handled  without  gloves.  Not  a  few  of  their 
sophisms  are  exposed,  and  no  great  amount  of  reverence  \»  wasted 
upon  their  persons. 
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Article  I  — REACTION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  ON 
ENGLISH  PURITANISM,  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

FIB8T  AmicfLB. 

It  caDDot  be  doubted  that  the  Company  of  Massachtiaetts 
Bay,  chartered  by  King  Charles  L  in  1629,  was  a  Puritan  Asso- 
ciation, haying  no  fellowship  with  Separatists.  The  knights  and 
gentlemen  in  the  west  of  England,  the  London  merchants  and 
clergymen,  and  the  friends  in  Lincolnshire  who  were  admitted 
to  partnership  in  the  enterprise,  were  not  Prelatists  indeed,  nor 
admirers  of  medieval  superstitions  in  the  prescribed  forms  of 
worship;  yet  they  were  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  because  of  their  attachment  to  that  national  insti- 
tution and  their  birth-right  in  it,  they  desired  to  see  it  more 
thoroughly  reformed.  Non-conformists  as  they  were,  and  some 
of  them  already  sufferers  for  their  non-conformity,  they  had  not 
seceded  from  the  national  church,  for  secession  was  in  their 
view  the  sin  of  schism.  If  we  trace  back  their  enterprise  to  its 
beginning,  we  find  that  the  colony  which  they  undertook  to 
establish  on  a  religious  basis  originated  in  dissatis&ction  with 
the  "  principles  of  rigid  Separation"  so  obstinately  held  by  the 
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Pilgrim  community  at  Plymouth.*  John  Winthrop's  position 
and  that  of  his  chief  associates,  in  regard  to  questions  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  was  not  different  from  John  Hampden's  and  Sir 
John  Eliot's.  The  position  of  the  ministers  who  came  over 
with  the  Governor  and  the  charter  in  1880,  as  of  those  who  bad 
already  been  sent  over  by  the  Company,  was  simply  that  of 
Puritan  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  every  man  con- 
forming to  canons  and  rubrics  so  far  as  his  conscience  would 
permit  him  but  no  farther,  and  every  man  hoping,  even  against 
hope,  that  ere  long  the  superstitions  against  which  his  conscience 
revolted  would  be  taken  away. 

No  man  unmindful  of  this  cardinal  fact  can  fairly  under- 
stand the  New  England  church  history  of  that  day.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  then,  that  when  *'  the  Humble  Bequest  of  his 
Majesty's  Loyal  Subjects,  the  Governor  and  the  Company  late 
gone  for  New  England,  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  and  of 
the  Church  of  England"  was  sent  as  a  parting  message  from 
the  Arbella,  then  ready  to  put  to  sea  from  Yarmouth  (on  the 
7th=17th  of  April,  16S0)  all  the  leading  minds  in  that  expedi- 
tion were  Puritan  and  not  Separatist  in  their  principles  and 
sympathies.  They  did  not  care  to  ask  of  Laud  his  benediction 
or  his  prayers  for  their  succesa  They  did  not  address  their 
request  to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  corporate  hierarchy,  nor 
to  the  ritualizing  and  romanizing  party  in  the  national 
church.  Just  as  little  did  they  ask  for  the  prayers  of  any 
schismatic  brethren  who  had  renounced  the  Church  of  England 
as  no  church.  Their  "humble  request"  was  only  to  such 
brethren  as  were  "  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England,"  in  other 
words,  to  those  worshipers  in  the  parish  churches  who  were  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking  with  the  leaders  of  the  Puritan  emi- 
gration. The  occasion  of  their  request  was  that  they  were 
removing  themselves  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  bishop's  courts 
and  commissaries,  and  were  hoping  to  realize  in  a  new  country, 
and  as  the  founders  of  a  new  commonwealth,  the  Puritan  ideal 
of  church  reformation.  At  that  time,  certainly,  they  were,  and 
expected  to  remain,  in  full  sympathy  with  "  their  brethren  in 
and  of  the  Church  of  England." 

But  in  less  than  seven  years  after  the  date  of  that  "  Humble 
«See  Gmeais  of  the  Ifew  BikQkmd  Ohmnhet,  Ghapten  vii.,  zm.-zx. 
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Bequest,"  it  began  to  be  understood  and  reported  among  Puritans 
in  the  mother  country  that  their  ideal  of  a  reformed  national 
church  and  the  waj  of  the  New  England  churches  were  in 
some  respects  seriously  unlike.     The  report  went  that  those 
emigrant  Puritans,  notwithstanding  the  brotherly  requests  and 
protestations  with  which  they  sailed  away  from  their  native 
land,  were  actually  adopting  the  methods  of  the  Separatists. 
Nor  was  the  report  without  some  foundation  in  fact    Instead 
of  instituting  a  Church  of  New  England,  or  a  Church  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  to  be  governed,  like  the  Beformed  churches  of  Europe, 
by   presbyterid   and  synodical  assemblies — an   arrangement 
which  '*the  Governor  and  Company"  might  have  made — those 
emigrants  were  instituting  churches  mutually  independent 
Instead  of  assuming  that  all  baptized  persons  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  parish  were  members  of  the  local  church,  and  were  to 
be  privileged  and  governed  accordingly,  they  were  forming 
their  churches  by  the  voluntary  agreement  and  covenanting  of 
believers.     Instead  of  admitting  that  ministers,  as  such,  have 
authority  over  the  laity,  and  that  ministers  only  can  ordain  to 
the  ministry,  they  were  leaving  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  brotherhood  of  each  local  church;  they  were  ordaining 
their  church  officers — presbyters  and  deacons — by  the  hands 
of  unordained  brethren,  and  were  even  re-ordaining  men  who 
had  been  eminent  among  godly  ministers  in  England.     '*  The 
way  of  the  New  England  Churches"  was  much  talked  of  in 
Paritan  circles  at  home ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  saying  of 
Horace  about  the  effects  of  a  sea-voyage  on  the  minds  of  men 
had  proved  untrue. 

Early  in  1637,  those  fears  resulted  in  a  formal  communica- 
tion, which  was  afterwards  printed  with  replies  and  rejoindera* 
It  was  entitled,  *'  A  Letter  of  Many  Ministers  in  Old  England^ 

*  '*A  Letter  of  ICany  Ministers  in  Old  England,  requesting  the  Judgment  of 
their  BeYerend  Brethren  in  New  England,  oonceming  Nine  PoBitions,  Written, 
A.D.  1637.  Together  with  their  Answer  theretOf  returned  arnno  1639;  and  the 
Beply  made  unto  the  said  Answer  and  sent  over  unto  them  tmno  1640.-- Now 
pabliflhed  by  occasion  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Header,  following  in  the 
next  page,  upon  the  desire  of  manj  godly  and  faithful  Ministers,  in  and  about  the 
City  of  London,  who  lore  and  seek  the  truth :  By  Simeon  Ash  and  William  Ratb- 
bttd,  1  These.  Y^  21,1643."  This  is  the  title  in  full  as  giyen  by  Hanbury,  fTMfor. 
Mmonai9,  iL  22.    See  also  F^  EoA  BiaL  o/K.  R,  L  277. 
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requesting  the  Jadgment  of  their  Beverend  Brethren  in  New 
England  concerning  Nine  Positions."  The  "  Many  Ministers," 
in  their  Letter,  say  to  their  Beverend  Brethren  : 

"  While  we  lived  together  in  the  eame  kingdom,  we  profeeaed  the  same  Jtaith, 
Joined  in  the  same  ordinancee,  labored  in  the  work  of  Ood  to  gain  aould  onto  his 
kingdom,  and  maintained  the  purity  of  worship  against  oorruptiona  both  on  the 
right  band  and  the  left  But  since  your  departure  into  New  Bngland,  we  hear, 
and  partly  believe,  that  divers  have  embraoed  certain  opinions  sudi  as  you  dis- 
liked formerly,  and  we  judge  to  be  groundless  and  unwarrantable." 

What  chiefly  troubled  them  and  moved  them  to  open  this 
correspondence,  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  which  reports 
about  **the  New  England  Way"  were  producing  on  the  long 
controversy  between  Puritans  and  Separatists  in  Old  England. 
After  stating  the  Nine  Positions  on  which  their  Beverend  Breth- 
ren are  requested  to  set  themselves  right,  they  proceed  to  saj : 

"These,  and  other  such  like,  which  we  omit  to  red^on  up,  are  written  and 
reported  to  be  the  common  tenets  in  New  England;  which  are  received  with 
great  applause,  maintained  with  great  confidence,  and  applauded  as  the  only 
church-way  wherein  the  Lord  is  to  be  worshiped  I  And  letters  from  Kew 
Kngland  have  so  taken  with  divers  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  they  hare 
left  our  assemblies  because  of  a  stinted  liturgy,  and  excommunicated  themsdrM 
from  the  Lord^s  Supper  because  of  such  as  are  not  debarred  from  it,  and  beiog 
turned  aside,  they  labor  to  ensnare  others." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  The  example  of  the 
churches  here  was  strengthening,  in  England,  the  Separatists 
from  the  national  Church  against  the  Puritans,  whose  theory 
of  reformation  required  them  to  remain  in  the  establishment, 
struggling  and  suffering  to  purify  it  We  see  how  natural  it 
was  for  the  '^Many  Ministers"  to  ask  for  an  explanation 
from  their  old  friends  who  had  been  so  lately  partakers  with 
them  in  struggle  and  in  suffering.  Their  letter,  while  it 
expresses  their  grief  at  what  they  regard  as  serious  defection, 
is  not  only  courteous  in  expression,  but  full  of  fraternal  and 
Christian  feeling.     They  say : 

"  If  it  be  to  us  grief  of  heart,  to  hear  that  you  have  changed  from  that  troth 
which  you  did  profess,  and  embrace  that  for  truth  which,  in  former  times,  apoo 
sound  grounds,  you  did  condemn  as  erroneous,  we  hope  you  will  not  be  offended. 
Tou  know  how  oft  it  hath  been  objected  [by  the  advocates  of  Conformity]  tfait 
Hon-confoimists  in  practice  are  Separatists  in  heart,  but  that  they  go  cross  to 
their  own  positions  or  smother  the  truth  for  sinister  ends.  They  of  the  Sepin- 
tion  boast  that  they  stand  upon  the  Non-conformist  grounds:  a  vain-glorious 
flourish  and  slight  pretense  I  But  both  these  are  muoh  oountenanced  bjjoiir 
sudden  change,  if  you  be  changed  as  reported/* 
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"The  Elders  of  the  Churches  in  New  England''  made  a 
courteous  and  fraternal  answer.     They  admitted  frankly  that 
"in  these  remote  coasts  of  the  earth,  whereunto  the  good  hand 
of  Gbd  had  brought  '*  them,  they  had  learned  some  things  of 
which  they  were  formerly  ignorant,  and  had  used,  in  gathering 
and  ordering  their  churches,  a  liberty  which  they  could  not 
have  in  the  mother  country.     They  admitted  that  there  were 
some  in  New  England  who  proceeded   to  the  extreme  of 
"looking  on  all  set  forms  of  prayer  invented  by  men  of  another 
age  and  congregation  and  prescribed  to  their  brethren  to  be 
read  out  of  a  book  for  the  prayers  of  the  church,  as  'images* 
or  imaginations  of  men,  forbidden  in  the  Second  Command- 
ment"   But,  while  leaving  such  brethren  "to  the  liberty  of 
their  own  judgments,"  they  insisted  that  they  themselves  had 
not  adopted  or  justified  "the  rigid  ways  of  Separation"  against 
which  they  formerly  testified."    To  make  the  difierence  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  rigid  Separatists  more  clear,  they 
added,  ^' You  know,  they  separate  from  your  congregations  as 
no  churches,  frpm  the  ordinances  dispensed  by  you  as  mere 
anti-Christian,  and  from  yourselves  as  no  visible  Christians; 
but  we  profess,  unfeignedly,  we  separate  from  the  corruptions 
which  we  conceive  to  be  left  in  your  churches,  and  from  such 
ordinances  administered  therein  as  we  fear  are  not  of  God  but 
of  men.     For  ourselves,  we  are  so  far  from  separating  [from 
you]  as  from  no  visible  Christians,  as  that  you  are,  under  God, 
in  our  hearts — if  the  Lord  would  suflFer  it — to  live  and  die 
together.    And  we  look  at  sundry  of  you  as  men  of  that 
eminent  growth  in  Christianity  that  if  there  be  any  visible 
Christians  under  heaven"  they  are  the  men.     In  all  these 
expressions  of  respect  and  love,  it  could  not  but  be  observed 
that  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  Church  of  England — the 
institution  wherein  Laud  was  primate — as  a  church  from  which 
the  writers  had  not  separated,  but  only  of  the  sundry  churches 
or  congr^ations  ministered  to  by  the  brethren  to  whose  call 
for  explanation  they  were  responding.     They  acknowledged 
such  oongr^ations — the  parish  assemblies  in  which  non-con- 
forming ministers  ofiiciated — as  "visible  churches"  indeed, 
yet  as  churches  needing  to  be  reformed.      Therefore  they 
insisted  that  "  though  personal  Christians  may  be  eminent  in 
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their  growth  of  Christianity,  yet  churches  had  still  need  to 
grow  from  apparent  defects  to  purity,  and  from  reformation 
to  reformation,  age  after  age,  till  the  Lord  shall  have  utterly 
Itbolished  Antichrist  with  Hhe  breath  of  his  mouth '  and  Uhe 
brightness  of  his  coming,'  to  the  full  and  clear  revelation  of  all 
his  holy  truth-^-especially  touching  the  ordering  of  his  house 
and  worship."  As  John  Bobinson  charged  his  Pilgrims,  at 
their  going  from  Leyden,  never  to  forget  that  ''the  Lord  had 
more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word ;" 
so  these  New  England  ministers — perhaps  not  yet  so  far 
advanced  as  he,  but  devoutly  seeking  and  experimenting  how 
to  order  most  acceptably  God's  house  and  worship— believed 
that  the  reformation  for  which  they  were  working  must  be 
progressive  "  age  after  age,"  under  the  power  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  their  Lord,  "  to  the  full  and  clear  revelation  of  all  his  holy 
truth."  They  made  their  reply,  not  as  having  already  attained 
perfect  or  infallible  knowledge,  but  as  pressing  forward  to  the 
mark.  Loving  those  brethren  who  were  alarmed  about  them, 
they  were  willing  to  learn  from  thenL  "  As  a  pledge  of  this 
our  sincere  estimation  of  you  and  sincere  affection  to  you,  we 
have  sent  you  these  answers  to  your  demand,  and  shall  be 
ready  by  the  help  of  Christ,  to  receive  back  again  from  yoa 
wise  and  just  and  holy  advertisements  in  the  Lord." 

If  the  objectionable  ''positions"  imputed  to  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  1687  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  answers  given  by  way  of 
explanation  or  defease,  we  shall  see  what  was  at  that  time 
'*the  Way  of  the  New  England  Churches,"  and  how  far  it 
differed,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Puritanism  of  England,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  Congregationali:»m  of  to-day. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  Nine  Positions  were  these: 
'*  I.  That  a  stinted  form  of  prayer  and  set  lituri^j  is  unlawfoL 
IL  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  join  in  prayer,  or  to  reoeiYO  the  sacrament  whero  i 
stinted  liturgy  is  used." 

In  regard  to  these  two  propositions,  the  respondents  were 
carefnl  not  to  commit  themselves  on  the  abstract  question 
whether  aU  written  forms  of  public  prayer  are  necessarily 
unlawful  or  even  inexpedient  They  insisted  on  "  limiting  the 
question  to  a  system  or  body  of  prayers  generally  used  in  the 
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English  parishes,  compiled  for  the  churches*  use  by  other  men 
not  infallibly  guided  by  God,"  and  imposed  on  churches  and 
ministers  with  no  liberty  of  deviating  from  it ;  and  then  they 
gave  their  reasons  for  their  own  practice  of  not  using  any 
stinted  form  of  prayer  and  set  liturgy,  and  their  more  particu- 
lar reasons  for  not  using  ^^ihat  form  of  prayer  and  stinted 
liturgy  '*  which  was  used  in  England.  They  thoroughly  dis- 
approved the  English  Prayer-book;  and  they  confessed  that 
they  saw  not  how  it  could  be  lawful  to  partake  in  the  worship 
''when  that  whole  liturgy  is  nsed,  or  where  that  which  is  used 
is  read  by  an  unable  and  ungodly  minister." 

Obviously,  then,  "the  way  of  the  New  England  Churches," 
in  regard  to  prescribed  forms  of  prayer,  was  already  divergent 
from  the  way  of  the  Puritan  or  reforming  party  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Puritans  in  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness  could 
pray  without  a  prayer-book,  and  enjoying  that  liberty,  they 
were  almost  if  not  quite  Separatists. 

The  third  and  fourth  of  the  positions  complained  of  were 
frankly  accepted  and  defended  by  the  respondents.  They 
were: 

^  UL  That  the  chUdren  of  godly  and  approyed  GhristiRns  are  not  to  be  baptized 
nntfl  their  parents  be  set  members  of  some  particular  congregation. 

IV.  That  the  parents  themselyes,  though  of  approved  piety,  are  not  to  be 
raoeived  to  the  Lord's  Supper  until  they  be  admitted  as  set  members." 

In  regard  to  these  two  points,  the  practice  of  the  New 
England  Churches,  at  that  time,  is  clearly  stated.  "  Spiritual 
communion,  in  prayers,  holy  conferences  and  other  religious 
actions  of  like  nature,  we  maintain  with  all  godly  persons, 
though  they  be  not  in  church  order;  but  church  communion 
we  hold  only  with  church  members, — admitting  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  seals  (i.  e.,  the  sacraments)  the  known  and  approved 
and  orderly  recommended  members  of  any  true  church.  But 
into  fellowship  of  the  censures,  admittance  of  members,  and 
choice  of  officers  [i.  e.,  the  fellowship  of  voting],  only  the 
members  of  that  particular  church  whereof  they  and  we,  any 
of  OS,  stand  members."  That  distinction  between  spiritual 
communion  and  church  communion  was  not  recognized  by  the 
early  and  '* rigid"  Separatists.  John  Bobinson  learned  to 
make  the  distinction,  and  taught  his  church  how  to  make  it. 
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while  they  sojouraed  at  Leyden,  and  thas  it  was  that  the 
Pilgrims  became  the  reformers  of  Separatioo — though  they 
maintained  with  persistent  vigor  that  the  so-called  Church  of 
England  -was  no  church,  and  that  no  man  could  become  a 
minister  of  Christ  by  virtue  of  any  prelatical  ordination.* 
The  Puritan  Churches  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
the  Pilgrim  Church  of  Plymouth,  were  already  very  much 
alike  on  the  question  of  communion  in  sacraments. 

Other  positions,  taken  or  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  New 
England  Churches,  were  equally  at  variance  with  the  Puritan 
scheme  of  church  reformation  in  the  mother  country.  The 
reforming  party  in  the  national  church  would  reform  the  ob- 
noxious vestments  and  ceremonies ;  would  reform  the  prelacy, 
substituting  for  it  a  "  reduced  episcopacy  "  or  perhaps  none  at 
all ;  and  would  have  in  every  parish  a  strict  discipline,  exclud- 
ing the  openly  ungodly  from  communion.  In  every  parish  the 
immediate  church  government,  and  particularly  the  power  of 
excluding  from  communion,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  church 
rulers.  A  church  democracy  in  every  parish  was  not  dreamed 
of  by  those  reformers.  But  the  report  had  come  to  them  that 
their  brethren  who  had  gone  across  the  ocean  were  proceeding 
on  a  different  plan.  The  New  England  way,  as  they  had  been 
told,  was, 

**  V.  That  the  power  of  ex-oommunication  is  so  in  the  body  of  the  diarch  tiiat 
what  the  major  part  shall  allow  [that]  must  be  done,  though  the  pastors  and 
governors  and  the  rest  of  the  assembly  be  of  another  mind,  and  that,  peradven- 
tare,  upon  more  substantial  reasons." 

On  this  point  the  answer  seems  not  to  have  been  so  explicit 
as  the  questioners  might  have  desired.  Fairly  interpreted,  the 
question  was  whether,  in  a  New  England  church,  a  majority  of 
the  brotherhood  could  excommunicate  a  member  against  the 
judgment  of  the  teaching  and  ruling  elders  as  well  as  of  an 
intelligent  and  conscientious  minority.  It  may  be  that  the 
respondents  were  not  entirely  agreed  on  what  was  then,  and 
long  afterward  an  unsettled  question.  That  ''  the  power  of 
excommunication  lies  in  the  body  of  the  congr^ation  fi.e. 
church]  consisting  of  officers  and  TaemberSj^  they  held  and  pro- 
fessed, and  such  was  the  practice  of  their  churches.     Bat 
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whether  the  elders  as  ruling  the  church  could  overrule  the 
judgment  of  the  majority,  they  were  not  careful  to  answer.  It 
was  easier  to  take  advantage  of  an  assumption  which  the  ques- 
tioners had  incorporated  into  their  statement  of  the  '^  position/' 
and  to  reply  that  a  church  "ought  not  to  carry  matters,  by 
number  of  votets  against  Qod,  as  this  '  position '  implieth,  bat 
by  strength  of  rule  and  reason  according  to  Ood."  In  other 
words,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  by  whatever  majority, 
if  it  be  not  sustained  "  by  strength  of  rule  and  reason,  accord- 
ing to  God  "  is  void  of  effect  The  principle  is  just  that  which 
has  been  so  often  affirmed  concerning  the  decision  of  an  eccle- 
siastical council,  namely,  that  '*  it  hath  so  much  force  as  there 
is  force  in  the  reason  of  it"  So  the  reformer  Francis  Lambert, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  Nine  Positions,  had 
asserted,  in  the  earliest  platform  of  Congregationalism,  ^^  The 
word  of  God  outweighs  a  majority."* 

The  New  England  method  of  constituting  a  church  by  the 
mataal  agreement  of  its  members,  and  by  a  formal  covenant 
with  God  and  with  each  other,  implied  a  permanent  relation  of 
each  member  to  the  body,  a  relation  too  sacred  to  be  dissolved 
at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  member.  In  "  the  parish  way  " 
of  church  reformation  (which  was  what  the  English  Puritans 
were  hoping  for)  the  church  was  to  be  national,  and  every 
man's  membership  in  a  particular  congregation  was  to  depend 
on  his  residence  in  the  parish.  Naturally  enough,  the  ques- 
tioners regarded  their  New  England  brethren  as  having,  in  that 
respect  also,  gone  over  to  Separatism  ;  and  among  the  ^*  posi- 
tions" to  be  disavowed  or  defended,  one  was  this: 

"  VL  That  none  we  to  be  admitted  as  members,  but  they  most  promiae  not  to 
depart  or  remore  unleaa  the  congregation  will  giro  leave." 

''Our  answer,''  said  the  New  England  ministers,  '^is  briefly 
this.  We  judge  it  expedient,  and  most  according  to  rule,  that 
such  brethren  as  are  in  covenant  with  the  church  as  fellow 
members,  and  have  committed  their  souls  to  our  charge  as 
ministers,  should  not  forsake  our  fellowship,  nor  abruptly  break 
away  from  us  when  and  whither  they  please ;  but  [should]  first 
approve  themselves  therein  to  their  brethren's  consciences,  and 
take  their  counsel  in  so  weighty  a  matter."  It  was  felt  in 
*  €hnMi$  of  Kern  England  Ohmnke9,  66. 
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those  days — so  strong  and  sacred  was  the  tie  of  brotherhood 
among  the  members  of  a  New  England  church — that  the  re- 
moval of  a  brother's  abode  to  such  a  distance  as  will  sunder  his 
relation  to  the  church  ought  not  to  be  without  his  first  taking 
counsel  of  his  brethren  and  obtaining  their  approval  or  at  least 
their  consent 

In  another  respect  the  way  of  the  New  England  Churches 
seemed  questionable.  If  there  was  to  be  no  government  over 
the  churches,  not  only  no  diocesan  bishop,  but  no  superintend- 
ence by  classis  or  synod ;  if  each  congregation  was  to  be  a 
complete  church,  dependent  only  on  Christ,  and  by  him  in- 
vested with  all  church  power,  what  place  was  there  for  the 
Christian  ministry  as  a  sacred  caste  or  order  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  the  Christian  laity  ?  The  *'  many  ministers,"  unpre- 
pared to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  only  organized  and  gov- 
erning or  governed  church  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  congre- 
gational church,  were  alarmed  at  the  radicalism  of  their  trans- 
atlantic brethren  in  this  respect ;  and  accordingly  those  brethren 
were  invited  to  consider  certain  positions  imputed  to  them  con- 
cerning the  ministry. 

"  VII.  That  a  minister  is  so  a  minister  of  a  particular  congregation,  that  if  thej 
dislike  him  unjustly,  or  leave  him,  he  oeaseth  to  be  their  minister. 

"Vni.  That  one  minister  cannot  perform  any  ministerial  act  m  another 
congregation." 

The  answer  to  these  two  positions  assumed  (without  defin- 
ing) a  distinction  between  the  ministry  of  gifts  and  the  ministry 
of  offices  ;*  and  it  recognized  no  man  as  in  a  ministry  of  office 
or  as  an  official  minister,  save  the  pastor  or  teacher  of  a  partic- 
ular congregation.  Therefore  if  a  minister,  ^*  merely  through 
his  default,"  be  removed  from  office  by  the  church  which  called 
him  to  office,  ^'  he  ceasetb  to  be  a  minister  to  them,"  though  if 
he  be  set  aside  '*  by  the  church's  default  without  any  desert  of 
his,"  the  action  of  the  church  is  in  God's  sight  null,  and  ^'Christ 
himself  will  take  it  ill  at  their  hands,"  and  **  other  churches  also 
may  admonish  them,  and  (if  they  prove  obstinate  therein)  with- 
draw the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  them."  The  minister 
of  one  church  may  *'  exercise  his  gifts  of  praying  and  preaching 
in  another  church  "  if  invited  so  to  do,  and  in  that  sense  may 
*  See  Gtnesia  iif  New  Eniifimd  Chmtkm^  S38,  339. 
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perform  ministerial  acts ;  bat  to  perform  official  acts  in  another 
church  than  his  own  is  quite  another  thing.  Puritanism  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  had  learned  and  was  ready  to  maintain 
that  a  pastor  or  teacher — ^bishop  or  presbyter — of  one  church 
has  in  another  church  as  little  of  oflScial  power  or  standing  as 
the  mayor  of  one  city  has  in  another  city ;  and  that,  save  in 
his  own  church,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  gifted  brother. 

The  last  of  the  Nine  Positions,  "  That  members  of  one  con- 
gregation may  not  communicate  in  another  "  needed  only  a 
denial  and  indeed  had  been  already  sufficiently  answered. 

When  the  "Many  Ministers  in  Old  England"  sent  over  their 
epistle  of  alarm  and  remonstrance,  all  the  churches  here  were 
hardly  twenty  in  number.  The  answer  to  that  epistle  was 
written  by  John  Cotton,  in  the  name  of  **  the  Elders  of  the 
Churches  in  New  England/'  and  reached  its  destination  in  1689. 
A  Beply  to  the  Answer  was  sent  over  in  1640,  but  for  some 
reason  the  entire  correspondence  seems  to  have  remained 
unpublished  till  1648.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  another  cor- 
respondence of  similar  purport  and  eflFect  In  1687,  simulta- 
neously with  the  "  Nine  Positions,**  and  prompted  by  the  same 
feeling,  "  Thirty-two  Questions"  concerning  the  polity  and  prac- 
tice of  the  New  England  churches,  were  sent  over  from  friends 
in  the  mother  country  who  had  been  made  anxious  by  reports 
tending  to  show  that  Puritanism  could  not  cross  the  ocean  and 
remain  unchanged.  The  answer  by  Richard  Mather  to  those 
questions  was  given  in  1689,  and  was  published  in  England 
four  years  later.*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  "Nine  Posi- 
tions," and  the  "Two-and-thirty  Questions,"  were  both  sent 
from  England  in  1687,  were  both  answered  from  New  England 
in  1689,  were  both  retained  in  manuscript  till  1648,  and  were 
then  published  with  the  answers.  The  first  was  given  to  the 
public  by  Puritan  adversaries  of  the  New  England  Way,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  Beply  which  the  Puritan  John  Ball  had 
made  to  the  Answer  from  New  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Answer  to  the  "Two-and-thirty  Questions"  was  published 

[*  "  Church  (Government,  and  Church  Covenants  discuBsed  in  an  Answer  of  the 
Elders  of  the  several  Churches  in  New  £ngland  to  Two-and-thirty  Questions  sent 
over  to  them  by  divers  Ministers  in  England,"  etc.  London,  1643.  We  transoribe 
this  title  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Prince  Library.] 
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by  friends  of  the  New  England  Way,  being  commended  "to 
the  reader"  by  Hugh  Peter,  and  was  accompanied  '*with  an 
Apology  for  Church  Covenant,  sent  over  in  answer  to  Master 
Bernard  in  1689,*'  and  ''also  an  Answer  to  Nine  Positions." 
Evidently  the  Puritanism  of  Old  England  was  beginning  to  be 
agitated  by  influences  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  The 
question,  at  bottom,  was  between  a  national  church,  on  the  one 
hand,  divided  into  territorial  parishes,  and  administered  in  the 
parish  way,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  local  churches  gathered  out 
of  the  world  by  voluntary  association,  each  church  electing  its 
own  officers  and  by  their  ministry  managing  its  own  affairs. 
Meanwhile  the  tyranny  of  Laud  in  the  Church,  auxiliary  to  the 
King's  design  of  abolishing  English  liberty,  had  not  been  with- 
out effect  on  the  progress  of  inquiry  and  opinion  concerning 
church  reformation. 

The  king's  announcement  (in  1629)  of  his  purpose  to  reign 
without  the  inconvenience  of  parliaments,  had  given  new 
impulse  and  method  to  the  scheme  of  Puritan  colonization. 
The  sailing  of  Winthrop's  fleet,  and  the  founding  of  Boston 
with  its  neighbor  towns,  were  among  the  events  of  1680.  Ten 
years  later,  the  attempt  to  establish  absolute  monarchy  in  Great 
Britain,  with  the  coordinate  and  auxiliary  attempt  to  substi- 
tute a  medieval  ritualism  for  the  sturdy  Protestantism  of  Lati- 
mer in  England,  and  of  Knox  in  Scotland,  came  to  a  crisis. 
King  Charles  found  that  his  experiment  could  not,  just  then, 
be  carried  any  farther.  His  subjects  in  Scotland  had  risen 
against  him  in  religious  fervor  for  their  own  national  church, 
had  set  up  a  revolutionary  government  by  Committees  (SootiA^ 
'*  tables"),  had  raised  an  army,  and  had  defeated  his  attempt  to 
subdue  them.  He  could  no  longer  refrain  from  calling  an  Eng- 
lish parliament  It  met,  April  18th,  1640,  and  having  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  obtain  redress  before  granting  supplies, 
was  suddenly  dissolved,  May  5.  By  that  "Short  Parliament" 
he  taught  England  a  lesson  which  was  not  forgotten.  After 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  subdue  the  Scottish  rebellion 
(an  army  of  Scots  having  invaded  England),  he  found  himself 
under  an  inevitable  necessity  of  permitting  his  English  sub- 
jects once  more  to  meet  his  demand  for  supplies  with  their 
demand  for  redress.     Once  more  only;  for  the  Assembly  of 
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Lords  and  Commons  which  began,  November  8, 1640,  obtained 
from  his  distress  and  his  fears  a  guarantee  against  being  dis- 
solved without  its  own  consent,  and  became  *^the  Long  Par- 
liament/' 

That  Parliament— especially  its  House  of  Commons — repre- 
sented the  Puritanism  and  patriotism  of  England.     Clarendon 
does  not  really  deny  this  when  he  says  that  ^^  as  to  their  religion 
they  were  all  members  oF  the  established  church,  and  almost  to 
a  man  for  episcopal  government"    Of  course  ^^  they  were  all 
members  of  the  established  church,"  for  not  to  be  a  member  of 
the  established  church  was  to  be,  in  the  eye  of  English  law,  a 
criminal  exposed  to  heavy  penalties,  and  no  such  criminal, 
whether  separatist  or  recusant,  was  likely  to  be  returned  from 
any  county  or  borough.     Doubtless  too,  the  great  majority  in 
that  House  of  Commons  were  far  from  being  hostile  to  an  epis- 
copal government  of  the  national  church.     Few  of  them  had 
become,  at  that  time,  either  Presbyterians  or  Independents. 
While  they  hated  Laud  for  his  superstitious  trumpery  and  his 
retrograde  innovations,  as  well  as  for  his  tyranny,  they  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  definite  condition  against  episcopacy  in  the 
abstract     We  may  presume  that  with  the  majori^  of  earnestly 
religious  Englishmen  longing  and  praying  for  church  reforma- 
tion, a  "reformed"  or  "reduced"  episcopacy — such  as  Arch- 
bishop Usher  afterwards  proposed — was  at  that  time,  in  some 
sort,  their  ideaL     They  were  not  less  Puritan  for  being,  in  that 
sense,  favorable  to  an  episcopal  government  of  the  clergy  and 
the  church.     It  was  a  Puritan  Parliament  which  began  with  a 
day  of  fasting — two  long  sermons  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  two  Puritan  preachers,  Stephen  Marshall  and  Corne- 
lias Bui^ess,  two  sermons  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  two 
bishops,  "  the  one  a  courtier,  the  other  a  favorer  of  the  Puri- 
tana"    It  was  a  Puritan  House  of  Commons  which,  after  that 
day  of  fasting,  voted  "  That  none  shall  sit  in  this  house  but 
such  as  receive  the  communion  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Charch  of  England,— excluding  by  that  test  all  Romanists  on 
the  one  hand,  and  all  Separatists  on  the  other ;  and  how  they 
understood  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  obvious 
to  sight  when,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  fast,  "the members 
iD  a  body  received  the  Sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Bishop 
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Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  not  at  the  rails  about  the 
altar,  but  at  a  communion  table  placed  by  order  of  the  House 
in  the  middle  of  the  church  on  that  occasion.'* 

There  is  no  need  of  repeating  here  the  story  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment : — how,  in  its  determination  to  obtain  new  securities  for 
English  liberty,  it  came  into  conflict  with  the  King ; — ^how  the 
conflict  became  civil  war,  beginning  Aug.  22,  1642,  and  end- 
ing in  the  subversion  of  the  throne  and  the  capital  punishment 
of  the  deposed  King  as  a  traitor,  Jan.  80,  1648 : — how  there 
was  set  up  a  ^'  Commonwealth  of  England"  which  afler  various 
mutations  came  to  an  end  by  the  restoration  of  royal  govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  Charles  IL,  May,  1660.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion of  these  dates  is  enough  for  the  story  now  to  be  told. 

*'  Grievances  of  religion"  was  one  of  the  topics  of  inquiry 
and  consideration  in  order  to  redress  by  act  of  Parliament 
One  of  the  four  '^  grand  committees"  appointed  by  the  Commons 
at  their  entrance  upon  business  (each  being  virtually  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole)  was  to  receive  complaints  and  petitions  on 
that  subject.  The  Puritans  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
reformation  of  the  national  church  by  national  power. 
Experience  had  proved  that  the  method  of  government  in  the 
church,  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  reformation  left  it,  was  dangerous 
to  liberty  in  the  State ;  and  at  an  early  date  petitions  against 
the  existing  prelacy  began  to  come.  Six  weeks  after  the  day 
of  fasting  kept  by  the  two  Houses  at  their  entrance  on  their 
work,  there  was  presented  a  petition  from  fifteen  thousand  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  in  and  about  London,  remonstrating 
against  *'the  government  of  arcA-bishops  and  lard  bishops, 
deans  and  arch-deacons,"  and  praying  '^  that  the  said  govern- 
ment with  all  its  dependences,  roots  and  branches"  might  be 
abolished.  A  month  later,  this  root  and  branch  petition  was 
followed  by  another,  from  seven  hundred  cleigymen  of  the 
national  church,  who  prayed  for  the  reformation  of  certain 
definite  grievances  in  the  ecclasiastioal  government, — such  as 
the  secular  employments  of  the  clergy,  the  exclusive  power  of 
bishops  especially  in  ordinations  and  church  censures,  and  the 
revenues  wasted  upon  deans  and  chapters  of  cathedrals.  After 
much  debate,  the  House  of  Commons  was  unanimous  in  a 
determination  to  reform  the  episcopal  government  of  the 
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church,  for,  while  those  who  desired  to  abolish  it  '*  root  and 
bniDch"  were  comparatively  few,  all  acknowledged  the  neces- 
sity of  thorough  reformation.  The  legislative  and  judicial 
power  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  was  voted  '^  prejudicial 
to  the  commonwealth ;"  and  a  bill  for  taking  it  away  was 
ordered  to  be  drawn  up.  Two  days  later  another  step  was 
taken.  It  was  resolved  *^  that  for  bishops  or  any  other  clei^y- 
man  to  be  in  the  commission,  or  to  have  any  judicial  power  in 
the  Star  Chamber  or  in  any  civil  court,  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  their  spiritual  function  and  fit  to  be  taken  away  by  bill." 

Such  measures  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  a 
demonstration  that  the  Puritanism  of  that  body  did  not  then 
intend  the  introduction  of  what  was  afterwards  known  and  is 
now  known  as  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government. 
They  had  no  thought  of  recognizing  the  divine  right  of  class!* 
cal  presbyteries  to  rule  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  church  government  toward  which  they  were  looking 
was  one  which  would  derive  its  power  from  acts  of  Parliament, 
and  which  would  make  every  county  a  diocese  with  a  bishop 
who  should  be  little  else  than  the  presiding  officer  in  a  council 
of  twelve  or  more  selected  ministers.  But  every  measure 
tending  in  that  direction  was  effectually  blocked  in  the  House 
of  Lords  where  the  bishops  were  many  and  the  reformers  few. 
It  was  not  till  the  King  had  withdrawn  from  Westminster,  and 
the  bishops  had  forsaken  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
protesting  against  the  validity  of  anything  done  in  their 
absence,  that  a  bill  to  exclude  bishops  and  all  other  clei^men 
from  every  secular  office  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and 
having  been  presented  to  Charles  at  Windsor  received  his 
reluctant  assent,  Feb.  14th,  1642. 

When  the  war  bad  begun,  the  King's  assent  to  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment being  out  of  the  question,  **  ordinances"  by  the  two 
Houses  became  the  form  of  legislation.  On  the  tenth  day  after 
the  King's  formal  declaration  of  war,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  exist- 
ii^g  prelacy  passed  the  Commons.  Nine  days  later,  it  was 
ratified  by  the  Lords  and  became  an  ordinanca  It  ordained 
that  **  after  the  5th  of  November,  1648" — nearly  fourteen 
months  from  the  date  of  the  enactment — there  should  be  "  no 
arch-bishop,  bishops,  chancellor  or  commissary  of  any  arch* 
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bishop  or  bishops,  nor  any  dean,  sub-dean,  dean  and  chapter, 
arch-deacon,  nor  any  chancellor,  chanter,  treasurer,  snbtrea- 
sarer,  succentor,  or  sacrist,  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  chnrch, 
nor  any  prebendary,  canon,  canon-residentiary,  petty  canon, 
vicar  choral,  chorister,  old  vicars  or  new  vicars,  of  or  within 
any  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches  in  England  or  Wales  ;'*  and 
that  ^'  their  names,  titles,  jurisdictions,  offices  and  functions" 
should  utterly  cease.  In  conformity  with  precedents  in  the 
reformation  under  Henry  YIIL,  the  endowments  attached  to 
the  offices  thus  abolished  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
nation  ]  and  out  of  them  provision  was  to  be  made  first,  for 
paying  to  the  dispossessed  officials  such  yearly  stipends  as 
Parliament  might  appoint,  secondly,  "  for  a  competent  mainten- 
ance for  the  support  of  such  a  number  of  preaching  ministers 
in  every  cathedral  and  coU^iate  church  as  should  be  appointed 
by  Parliament,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  preaching  ministers 
in  other  places  of  the  country  where  such  maintenance  is  want- 
ing ;"  and  Ihirdly,  for  '*  other  good  uses  to  the  advancement  of 
religion,  piety,  and  learning'*  at  the  discretion  of  Parliament 

But  what  was  to  come  in  place  of  the  system  thus  abol- 
ished? On  that  question,  Puritanism  had  begun  to  be  divided. 
Should  (he  QiristianUy  of  England  be  encouraged,  or  even  per- 
mitted, to  organize  itself  by  gathering  churches  in  the  New 
England  way ;  or  should  the  naiional  Church  of  England  be 
reorganized  with  the  prelacy  left  out?  Among  the  deiigy, 
especially,  there  were  not  a  tew  whose  ideal  was  a  presbyterial 
church  government,  established  and  exclusive,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  morals  and  the  religious  practices  and  opinions  of 
the  entire  peopla  They  would  have  an  orthodox  and  diligent 
preacher  placed  over  every  parish,  with  a  lay  consistory  to 
help  him,  and  every  baptised  inhabitant  of  the  parish  held 
liable  to  church  censures ;  and  then  they  would  secure  the 
fidelity  of  minister  and  consistory,  and  provide  for  the  correc- 
tion of  erroneous  censures,  by  a  system  of  superior  tribaoals. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  issue  between  "Presbytery"  and 
"  Independency"  had  been  distinctly  raised,  not  as  a  qaestion 
between  Non-conformists  in  the  Church  of  England  and  Sepa- 
ratists from  the  Church  of  England,  but  as  a  question  coDcem- 
ing  the  right  way  of  reforming  the  national  establishment  of 
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religion.  Puritans  who  had  no  thought  of  separating  them- 
selves from  the  Church  of  England,  were  insisting  that  the  first 
stage  of  reformation  ought  to  be  not  simply  the  instituting  of 
a  better  church  government  over  parishes,  but  rather  the  gath- 
ering of  churches  in  the  primitive  method.*  Presbytery  was 
ihe  way  of  Puritanism  in  Scotland.  Independency  was  the 
way  of  Puritanism  in  New  England 

The  Presbyterian  party  (for  so  it  may  be  named  even  in  1641) 
was  strengthened  by  the  relations  between  the  Scottish  army  and 
the  English  Parliament,  and  by  the  presence  in  London  of  cer- 
tain commissioners  from  Scotland  who  were  received  with  much 
respect,  and  among  whom  were  four  Presbyterian  preachers, 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  that  their  nation  could  send  on 
sach  an  errand  On  all  sides  it  was  felt  that  to  the  uprising  in 
the  northern  kingdom  and  to  the  consequent  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  an  army  of  Covenanters  too  strong  for  Charles  to 
resist  without  some  change  of  policy,  the  Parliament  then  sit- 
ting was  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  for  its  hopes  of  suc- 
cess in  the  struggle  against  r^al  and  priestly  tyranny.  A 
church  in  London  was  assigned  to  the  Commissioners  from 
Scotland  as  their  place  of  worship,  and  their  four  preachers  f 

*  Heoij  Barton,  one  of  the  three  most  funous  suflorera  under  Laud's  Star- 
chamber  tyranny,  published  in  1641  a  pamphlet  (The  Frokataiion  Protested^  in 
whidi  he  exhibited,  informally,  his  idea  of  how  to  reform  the  Church  of  England. 
"Where  shall  we  begin  to  reform?  .  .  Surely,  in  the  new  forming  of  a  church 
sncfa  as  God  requireth  in  his  word,  Ohrist's  voice  must  first  be  heard,  to  call  forth 
his  sheep  and  to  gather  them  into  their  flocks  and  foids :  for  kKkXtfota^  the  choroh, 
is  properly  a  congregation  of  believers  called  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
In  a  corrupt  church — as  this  is  . .  by  reason  of  the  great  apostacy  and  especially 
the  wickedness  of  the  prelates — we  should  do  as  the  Apostles  did  when  they 
came  to  pUnt  churches .  .  where  the  gospel  had  not  formerly  been  preached :  first, 
they  taught  the  people ;  and  then  thoee  which  heard  and  believed  were  formed 
into  a  church  or  congregation.  But  here  are,  blessed  be  Gk>dl  many  people 
aheady  fitted  to  make  up  holy  assemblies  or  churches.  Well  then,  let  it  be  the 
first  degree  of  reformation,  to  begin  and  call  forth  all  those  into  several  oong^ga- 
tions  who  are  fitted  and  who  desire  to  draw  near  to  Christ  in  a  holy  communion 
with  him  in  the  purity  of  his  ordinanoes.  And  thus  let  God's  Word  run  and 
have  a  free  passage."    Uanbury,  ii  73,  74. 

t  Alexander  Henderson,  the  John  Knox  of  that  age — George  Gillespie,  the 
'  Galasp"  scornfully  mentioned  in  one  of  Milton's  Sonnets — Samuel  Rutherford, 
powerful  in  the  pulpit,  and  of  a  saintly  spirit — ^Robert  Baillie,  whose  LeUera  and 
Joumala  (first  published  in  1775  and  afterwards  more  fully  edited  in  1841)  are  a 
manrellous  testimony  to  his  industry  and  ability,  and  a  vivid  representation  of 
what  he  and  Scotland  had  to  do  with  the  movements  of  that  eventful  age. 
VOL.  I.  80 
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made  much  use  of  it,  winning  the  Puritanism  of  London  to 
full  confidence  in  their  Presbyterian  polity.  The  question 
about  church  reformation  was  becoming,  more  and  more,  a 
question  between  the  way  of  the  New  England  churches  and 
the  rigorous  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland. 

New  England  was  beginning  to  be  heard  from  in  that  debate 
as  well  as  to  be  talked  about  In  the  same  year  with  the  ban- 
ning of  the  civil  war  (1642)  there  was  published  in  London  a 
tract  by  John  Cotton,  which  undertook  to  demonstrate  from 
Scripture  ihe  True  Constitution  of  a  particular  Visible  Chttrch* 
The  author's  name  while  he  was  yet  Rector  of  St  Botolph's  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Boston,  had  been  a  name  of  weight  and  power 
among  the  Puritans ;  and  that  work  of  his  was  the  earliest 
published  contribution  from  New  England  to  the  incipient  con- 
troversy. The  reply  to  the  **  Nine  Positions,"  and  the  answers 
to  the  "Two-and-thirty  Questions,"  and  with  them  other  let- 
ters of  a  less  official  character,  were  producing  their  eflFect 
without  being  printed.  Some  had  returned  from  New  England 
and  could  tell  what  they  had  seen,  especially  Hugh  Peter  who 
had  ministered  in  a  New  England  church,  and  whose  mission 
to  the  mother  country  was  partly,  as  Winthrop  testifies,  to  give 
any  advice,  as  it  should  be  required^  for  the  settling  of  the  right 
form  of  church  discipline  there."  Others  who  like  Peter,  and 
Hooker,  and  Davenport  had  fied  from  Laud  into  Holland,  and 
had  been  like  them  more  instructed  than  delighted  by  what  they 
saw  of  Presbyterian  Nationalism  there,  and,  having  returned 
with  such  wisdom  as  they  had  gained  in  exile,  were  banning 
to  be  named  Independents,  a  name  not  of  their  choosing. 

As  early  as  November,  1641,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
remonstrance  against  grievances, — having  assured  the  king  that 
they  had  no  "  purpose  or  desire  to  let  loose  the  golden  reins  of 
discipline  or  government  in  the  church,"  nor  **  to  leave  private 
persons  or  particular  congregations  to  take  up  what  form  of 

*  Hanbmy,  H.  154-163.  Tho  fhll  title  of  that  first  edition  was  The  OmstMiim 
of  a  Particular  Vmble  Church,  proved  by  Scripture :  Wlierein  is  demonstrated  bj 
Questions  and  Answers,  What  OflScers,  Worship,  and  Government,  Gfarist  hath 
Ordained  in  His  Church.  By  that  Reverend  Learned  Divine.  Mr.  John  Ootton, 
B.D.,  and  Pastor  of  Boston  in  New  England. — Jer.  1.  6.  It  was  soon  reprinted 
**  according  to  a  more  exact  copy  with  the  title,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Chnrdi  to 
which  are  committed  the  JSfijB  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven :  Wherein  ii  demon- 
strated," eta 
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Divine  service  they  please,"  and  that  in  their  judgment  "there 
should  be  throughout  the  whole  realm  a  conformity  to  that 
order  which  the  laws  enjoin  according  to  the  word  of  God," — 
and  having  told  him  of  their  "desire  to  unburden  the  con- 
sciences of  men  from  needless  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  to 
sappress  innovations,  and  to  take  away  the  monuments  of  idol- 
atry/' ventured  upon  a  suggestion  concaving  the  way  in  which 
"this  intended  reformation"  was  to  be  elBRacted:  "We  desire 
there  may  be  a  general  synod  of  the  most  grave,  pious,  learned 
and  judicious  divines  of  this  island,  assisted  by  some  from  for- 
eign parts  professing  the  same  religion  with  us,  who  may  con- 
sider of  all  things  necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  represent  the  result  of  their  consulta- 
tions to  the  Parliament  to  be  allowed  and  confirmed,  and  to 
receive  the  stamp  of  authority."  It  was  thus  that  the  Puritan 
House  of  Commons  would  reform  the  Church  of  England. 
There  was  to  be  a  synod,  not  of  bishops  nor  of  presbyters  to 
promulgate  canons  or  decrees,  but  of  "  divines"  to  "  consider" 
and  to  report  "  the  result  of  their  consultations ;" — a  commis- 
sion of  experts  whose  judgment  on  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
questions  would  have  no  "stamp  of  authority,"  save  as  it 
should  be  "  allowed  and  confirmed"  by  Parliament 

Such  was  not  the  king's  idea,  nor  that  of  the  king's  party. 
But  such  was  the  method  determinately  chosen  by  the  reform- 
ing party  in  Parliament  Whenever  the  king  should  be  con- 
strained to  consent,  a  selected  "synod  of  divines,"  competent 
to  advise  but  not  to  dictate  or  even  to  negotiate,  was  to  be  con- 
vened. In  less  than  ten  months  after  that  first  expression  of  a 
desire  to  have  advice  from  experts  in  order  to  a  reformation  of 
church  grievances,  the  conflict  between  Charles  and  the 
**  intended  reformation"  became  war;  and  Parliament  assuming 
tol^slate  by  "ordinances,"  might  be  expected  to  call  soon, 
and  perhaps  suddenly,  for  advice  from  "the  most  grave,  pious, 
learned  and  judicious  divines"  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
— why  not  of  New  England  also  if  some  such  from  that  trans- 
atlantic world  should  be  near  enough  to  answer  the  call  ?  On 
the  sixth  of  September-— only  fifteen  days  after  the  king's 
declaration  of  war — there  arrived  at  Boston,  as  Winthrop  tells 
us,  "letters  from  divers  Lords  of  the  upper  House  and  some 
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thirty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  others  from  the  ministers 
there  who  stood  for  the  independency  of  churches,  to  Mr.  Cot- 
ton of  Boston,  Mr.  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Davenport  of 
New  Haven,  to  call  them,  or  some  of  them  if  all  could  not,  to 
England,  to  assist  in  the  synod  there  appointed  to  consider  and 
advise  about  the  settling  of  church  government''  The  epistle 
thus  commemorated  was  as  follows : 

"  The  ezpression  of  the  desires  of  those  honorable  and  worthy  personagee  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  call  and  wish  the  presenoe  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  to  oome  over  with  all  possible  speed,  all  or  anj  of 
them,  if  all  cannot 

'*  The  condition  wherein  the  state  of  things  in  this  kingdom  doth  now  stand,  we 
suppose  you  have  from  the  relations  of  others ;  whereby  yon  cannot  but  under- 
stand how  great  need  there  is  of  the  help  of  prayer  and  improvement  of  all  good 
means,  from  all  parts,  for  the  settling  and  oomposing  the  afEairs  of  the  church 
We  therefore  present  unto  you  our  earnest  desires  of  you  alL  To  show  wherein 
or  how  many  ways  you  may  be  useful,  would  easily  be  done  by  us,  and  found  bj 
you,  were  you  present  with  us.  In  all  likelihood  you  will  find  opportunity  enough 
to  draw  forth  all  the  helpfulness  that  God  shaU  afford  by  you.  And  we  doubt 
not  these  advantages  will  be  such  as  will  fully  answer  all  inconveniences  your- 
selves, churches,  or  plantations  may  sustain  in  this  your  voyage  and  short  absence 
from  theuL    Only  the  sooner  you  come  the  better. 

Warwick. 
W.  Say  and  Seale.        Ph.  Wharton. 
Mandeville. 
Bob.  Brooke. 
Nath,  Fiennes  [M.  P.  from  Banbury].    William  Hay  [Rye,  Sussex]. 
[Sir]  Qilb't  Gerrard  [Middlesex].  J.  Wastall  [Malton]. 

[Sir]  Tho.  Barrington  [Bart  Colchester].  [Sir]  Wm.  Masham  [Essex]. 
Richard  Browne  [Ronmey,  Sussex].        [Sir]  Mart.  Lumby  [Bar't,  Essex]. 
Henry  Martin  [Berkshire].  [Sir]  Nath.  Bamardiston  [Suffolk]. 

Oliver  Cromwell  [Cambridge].  Ar.  Goodwin  [Buckinghamshire], 

[Sir]  A.  HaseMg  [Bar't  Leioestershire].  H.  Ruthin  [H.  De  Grey,  Lord  Grey  Be 
[Sir]  W.  Strickland  [Heydon,  Yorkshire].    Ruthyn,  Leicestershire]. 
Henry  Barley.  [Sir]  Ro.  Cooke  [Tewkesbury]. 

Valentine  Walton  [Huntingdonshire].      [Sir]  Sam.  Luke  [Bedford]. 
Will'm  Cawleys  [Midhurst].  [Sir]  John  Franklyn  [Middlesex]. 

John  Gurdon  [Ipswich].  [Sir]  GUbert  Pickering  [Bar't,   North- 

John  Blakiston  [Newcastle^n-I^e].         amptonahire]. 
Godfrey  Rosseville  [Warwick].  OL  St  John  [Totness]. 

[Alderman]  Tho.  Hoyle  [York].  [Alderman]  Isaac  Pennington  [London]. 

Cor.  St.  Maud  [New  Windsor].  MUes  Corbett  [Yarmouth]. 

Anth.  Stapley  [Sussex].  Alex.  Bence  [Aldborough]. 

Humfrey  Salway  [Worcestershire].  Wol  Spurstowe  [Shrewsbury]."* 

*  A  catalogue  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Long  Parliament 
(John  Langton  Sanford's  ^'SPudida  and  JUustraHons  of  ffie  Great  Eebdim,"  ^ 
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This  invitation,  as  we  find  it  in  Hutchinson,  has  no  date. 
Winthrop  says  it  was  received  in  Boston  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber. It  could  hardly  have  been  written  later  than  the  6th  of 
Angnst,  even  if  all  those  signatures  were  obtained  (as  they 
might  have  been),  in  a  single  day.  We  fix  its  date,  therefore, 
at  the  time  when — though  the  king  had  not  yet  made  his 
declaration  of  war  by  the  ceremony  of  setting  up  his  standard 
at  Nottingham — it  was  certain  that  there  would  be  war,  and 
that  the  Parliament  must  legislate  and  govern  without  a  king 
till  the  war  should  be  ended.  Of  course  that  Parliament  would 
take  care  to  secure  a  reformation  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
establishment  Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  a  commis- 
sion or  synod  of  divines — such  as  had  been  proposed  to  the 
king  in  the  grand  remonstrance — would  be  convened  in  order 
to  a  considerate  and  thorough  reformation.  In  that  case  the 
three  best  known  divines  of  New  England,  who  had  been  most 
conspicuous  among  the  Puritans  in  the  mother  country — if 
near  enough  to  be  summoned — would  naturally  be  members  of 
the  synod,  and  the  New  England  way  would  be  fairly  repre- 
sented and  ably  defended  The  Scottish  divines  were  already 
sedulously  at  work  for  the  way  of  Scotland ;  and  their  influ- 
ence was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  army  of  Covenanters,  five 
and  twenty  thousand  strong  encamped  in  the  north  of  England. 
Synod  or  no  synod,  such  men  as  the  three  great  New  England- 
ers,  with  their  experience  in  laying  foundations,  as  well  as  with 
their  experience  of  presbytery  in  the  Netherlands  and  of  pre- 
lacy in  their  native  land,  were  needed  at  that  crisis. 

We  interrupt  our  story  at  this  point,  hoping  to  go  on  with  it 
in  another  Article. 

270-283),  gives  us,  with  one  exoeplion,  the  names  of  all  these  subscribers,  and 
eDables  us  to  oonnect  them  with  their  several  constituencies.  Some  of  the  names 
tfe  fiimous  enough  and  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  objects  for  which  the  pres- 
ence of  New  England  divines  in  Old  England  was  desired.  The  reader  can 
Wdlj  bSi  to  observe  how  manj  of  the  subscribers  were  representatives  of  coun- 
ties and  of  other  constituencies  hardly  less  important 
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4ETICLB  IL— A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TEACHINGS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

All  evangelical  Christians  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  radical  change  in  a  man's  ruling  disposition  or  love,  in  order 
to  his  becoming  a  loyal  and  accepted  subject  of  God's  spiritual 
kingdom.  And  further,  that  God  is  the  sole  and  sovereign 
author  of  this  change.  To  hold  that  an  honored  or  religious 
parentage,  or  natural  gifts,  or  church  relations,  or  ritual  observ- 
ances, or  moral  deportment,  or  personal  strivings  put  forth  in 
one's  own  strength  can  secure  admission  into  God's  kingdom, 
is  to  cherish  a  fundamental  and  dangerous  error.  The  teach- 
ings of  our  Lord  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  recorded 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  constitute  the  hcus 
classicus  in  respect  to  this  doctrine.  And  with  this  view  of  it, 
the  writer  is  in  full  and  hearty  accord. 

The  question  now  to  be  raised,  therefore,  does  not  touch  the 
marrow  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  or  the  new  birth.  It 
has  reference  mainly,  or  as  a  turning  point,  to  the  true  inter- 
pretation to  be  given  to  the  phrase,  "  born  of  the  Spirit,"  in  the 
narrative  referred  to ;  whether  "  the  Spirit"  is  to  be  ilnderstood 
as  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  or  is  a  more 
genei*al  term,  signifying  God  as  Spirit,  or  God's  life-giving 
energy?  Or  to  put  the  question  in  the  theologic  form; 
whether  it  is  here  taught  that  regeneration  is  the  peculiar  and 
direct  office-work  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  The  point  raised  may, 
on  its  announcement,  appear  to  be  in  itself  of  very  little  prac- 
tical consequence.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  seen  that  it  has 
quite  important  relations  to  the  entire  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  writer  will  present  some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  have  led  him  to  think,  that  the  reference  in  the  case 
is  not  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  third  person  of  the  Divine  TrinUy^ 
hut  to  Qod  as  Spirit^  or  to  his  almighty  and  life-giving  energy. 
And  around  this  discussion,  it  is  designed  to  group  the  main 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  Spirit's  office- 
work. 
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L  Let  us  examine  critically  the  particular  passage  in  which  the 
phrase  '^  born  of  the  Spirit"  occurs,  and  see  if  it  gives  any  deci* 
sive  testimony  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  point  at 
issue.  This  phrase  is  used  by  our  Lord  three  several  times  in 
his  conversation  with  the  inquiring  Babbi,  as  recorded  in  the 
third  chapter  of  John.  First,  in  the  fifth  verse:  "Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Ood."  The  Qreek  is,  i^  /joj  rrc  y^puijd^  iS 
tidaro^  xai  tzusu/wto^.  The  next  instance  is  in  the  sixth  verse. 
Here  the  teaching  of  the  sentence  just  cited  is  followed  up  with 
aD  additional  thought  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ; 
and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Greek :  rb 
jtjftiw/jfdvov  ix  rdo  icveu/wro^  icvAfui  iartv.  The  other  example 
is  in  the  eighth  verse.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit ;"  Greek,  zb  jtf&Mjfdifo^  ix  rdu  Tciffo/uiro^. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  used  in  the  fifth  verse,  the  word 
3n/et;/iaroc  is  without  the  article,  and  hence  Olshausen,  Lange, 
and  many  other  commentators  correctly  translate,  "  born  of 
water  and  Spirit."  Winer  {Orammar,  Andover,  1877,  p.  119), 
lays  down  the  rule,  that  the  omission  of  the  article  "  only  takes 
place  when  it  produces  no  ambiguity  and  leaves  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader"  (or  hearer),  "  whether  the  object  is  to 
be  understood  as  definite  or  indefinita"  Now  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Nicodemus  was  a  Jew,  and  therefore  may  be  sup- 
posed to  know  nothing  of  the  subsequently  revealed  distinct 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  Trinity  of  the  God- 
head; and  furthermore,  that  in  this  ignorance,  he  as  well  as  all 
his  nation  would  almost  necessarily  ascribe  to  Tcuiu/ui  the  mean- 
ing of  God  as  a  spiritual  being,  or  of  God's  spiritual  power. 
And  hence  it  is  apparent  that  if  our  Lord  had  intended  to 
speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person  of  the  Trinity,  he  used 
language  not  simply  ^'ambiguous"  to  his  pupil,  but  absolutely 
unintelligible ;  and  in  as  much  as  Nicodemus  starts  no  question 
as  to  a  doctrine  which  must  have  been  entirely  new  and  strange 
to  him,  it  looks  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  such 
doctrine  was  intended  or  implied.  After  the  distinct  personal- 
ity of  the  Holy  Spirit  became  a  matter  of  settled  belief  in  the 
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Apostolic  charches,  the  expressioDS,  ^rveS/ca  djtou  and  mfApa 
6eou,  and  also  m^eiifia  simply,  are  freely  used  without  the  arti- 
cle, because  designating  an  object  now  well  known.  See  Acts 
viii.  16,  17,  Eom.  viii.  9,  14,  Heb.  vi.  4,  2  Peter  i.  21,  1  Cor. 
xii.  8,  etc. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  term  "  Spirit"  is  also  used  by 
our  Lord  in  an  impersonal  sense,  in  his  talk  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  as  narrated  in  the  next  chapter,  iv.  24 :  mm/m  b 
Oed^j  **God  is  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  And  the  equivalent  of  "born  of 
Spirit,"  as  nearly  as  an  equivalent  can  be  given  for  such  a 
condensed  and  pregnant  phrase,  would  be,  bom  of  divine 
spiritual  power. 

The  other  two  passives,  viz:  those  in  the  sixth  and  the 
eighth  verses  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  article,  omitted  in 
the  previous  case,  occurs,  require  but  a  word  or  two.  Eefer- 
ring  to  our  authority  again,  we  learn  (Winer,  p.  106),  that  the 
article  is  employed  when  it  refers  to  "  something  previously 
mentioned."  As  if  Christ  had  said  (ver.  6),  "that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit"  just  spoken  of,  "is  spirit;"  and  so  in  the 
eighth  verse. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  examination,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord  here  does  not  certainly  or  satisfactorily 
establish  the  point  that  the  effecting  of  tbe  new-birth  is  specifi- 
cally the  office-work  of  the  Personal  Holy  Spirit,  but  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  another  interpretjition,  and  indeed  seems 
to  require  it 

2.  We  look  further,  therefore,  for  light  upon  the  subject 
Do  we  find  any  proof  of  this  doctrine  in  any  subsequent  (easing 
of  Christy  or  in  that  of  his  inspired  ministers  and  apostles  f  We 
do  not  find  that  Christ  himself  in  any  recorded  words,  touches 
elsewhere  directly  the  point  in  question.  But  we  find  John 
presenting  the  fact  and  the  evidences  of  the  new  birth  in 
eleven  other  places ;  once  additionally  in  his  Qospel ;  chapter 
i.  18 ;  and  ten  times  in  his  first  Epistle;  chapter  ii.  29,  iil  9,  iv. 
7,  V.  1,  4,  18.  In  all  of  these  instances  he  uses  the  same  verb 
jryvdm^  but  in  not  a  single  one  does  he  ascribe  the  work  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  It  is  in  every  case,  "  born  of  God^"  or  "  b^otten  of 
Ood"*  except  that  sometimes  the  pronoun  "him"  is  used 
*  Onoe,  however,  chap.  ▼.  1,  the  verb  is  actiye,  "him  that  hegai^* 
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inatead  of  the  proper  name,  "God."  Now  to  ns,  it  seems 
incredible,  that  if  John  had  understood  his  Master  as  teaching 
Aat  the  Holy  Spirit  is  directly  and  specifically  the  author  of 
regeneration  in  his  own  recorded  narrative  of  the  conversation 
with  Nicodemus,  he  should  have  so  uniformly  avoided  repeat- 
ing the  doctrine  while  employing  the  same  verb  in  setting  forth 
the  Divine  agency  in  this  great  change. 

Paul  alone  of  the  other  New  Testament  writers  uses  the  verb 
jtuvdm^  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  with  reference  to  the  new 
birth,  and  he  only  twice.  In  both  cases  he  represents  himself 
as  the  agent  through  whom  it  was  effected.  See  1  Cor.  iv.  15, 
Philemon  10.  Peter  in  two  instances  uses  the  compound 
duajtiwiiay  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle,  in  the  2d 
verse,  where  "the  begetting  us  again  to  a  lively  hope,"  is 
ascribed  to  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;" 
and  in  the  28d  verse,  where  the  *'  being  born  again"  is  ascribed 
to  "the  incorruptible  seed"  of  **the  word  of  God."  The  pas- 
sage, Chtlatians  iv.  29 :  "  He  that  was  born  after  the  flesh  perse- 
cuted him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit,''  has  no  bearing  on  our 
discussion,  as  the  birth  "  after  the  Spirit"  is  not  the  new  birth 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  saintly  life,  but  a  birth 
"in  virtue  of  the  promise  given  by  the  Spirit"  (Alford). 

If  now  we  extend  this  examination  to  the  other  words  and 
forms  of  expression  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  set  forth 
the  new  life  in  souls,  we  shall  be  conducted  to  the  same  result 
A  question  perhaps  might  be  plausibly  raised  in  respect  to 
Titus  iii.  5,  where  the  expression,  "renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  occurs;  Greek,  dLwij[aivdHfta>^  Trvtifjuxro^  &fioo.  The 
word  here  translated  "  renewing "  has  reference,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  to  the  sanctification  of  the  already  regen- 
erated soul,  and  not  to  the  act  of  regeneration  itself.  That  act 
is  included  rather  in  the  preceding  phrase,  "  the  washing  of 
regeneration."  This  interpretation  is  corroborated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  other  passages  in  Paul's  writings,  where  the  same 
word  or  its  cognate  verb  is  employed.  Romans  xii.  2,  '*Be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind."  2  Corinthians 
iv.  16,  "  The  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day."  Colossians 
iii.  10,  "  And  put  on  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  in  knowl- 
edge after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him."    In  all  these 
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places  the  reference  is  unmistakablj  to  progress  in  the  ChristiaD 
life,  and  not  to  its  beginning.  The  clause  in  question  taken 
in  connection  with  the  subsequent  context  confirms  this  view. 
For  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  here  said  to  effect  this  "  renewing/' 
is  designated  as  the  gift  which  God  "  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,"  in  order  "that  we  should 
be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life,"  both  of 
which  specifications  point  to  believers  as  the  subjects  of  the 
"  renewing."    See  Ephesians  i.  IS,  Romans  viii.  15-17. 

The  texts,  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  and  1  Peter  i  2,  are  sometimes 
cited  as  if  they  ascribed  the  banning  of  a  Christian  life,  as 
well  as  its  progress  and  completion,  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  former  reads :  "  because  God  hath  from  the  begin- 
ning chosen  {iiiaro)*  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctificatioo  of 
the  Spirit  (iv  kftaafup  Ttueu/ioTO^),  and  belief  of  the  truth*' 
The  latter :  "  elect  (txisxroec)  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  the  Father  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  {iif  inftaaftif 
Tn^eo/juxTO^)  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ"  It  is  claimed  that  ^' sanctification "  here  covers  tbe 
entire  ground  of  all  holy  exercises,  or  of  the  implantation  as 
well  as  the  growth  of  holy  principla  But  why  not  under- 
stand this  word  in  its  usual  sense,  as  having  reference  to 
believers?  The  election  of  these  believers  was  manifested, 
proved,  consummated  in  its  designed  result,  viz :  (heir  sanctifica- 
tion. We  incline,  however,  to  the  view,  that  the  regeneration  of 
these  persons  is  included  in  their  affirmed  election.  The  elec* 
tion  (ixkopf)  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  God's  mental  choice 
or  purpose,  pure  and  simple, — an  idea  which  is  expressed  by 
Ttpd^eatc  or  TCpoopea/jA^.  It  includes  also  bxi  act  in  iiW,— a 
selection,  in  which  that  choice  or  purpose  is  carried  out, — ^its 
actualization  in  separating  men  unto  himself.  We  cannol 
here  delay  to  prove  this  position,  if  it  should  be  questioned; 
but  if  it  be  true,  then  the  sanctification  spoken  of  has  reference 
to  such  as  God  had  actually  *'  chosen  out  of  the  world." 

If  the  entire  field  of  New  Testament  teaching  were  oarefally 
gleaned,  it  is  believed  that  no  clear  proof  could  be  gathered 
which  would  support  the  doctrine  that  it  is  tbe  direct  office- 

*  This  word  is  equivalent  to  e^eXe^aro,  which  is  more  oommonlj  used  frhn 
reference  is  made  to  ^ecUon. 
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work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  eflfect  the  new  birth.  The  tone  of 
this  teaching  is :  '^  Ghd  giveth  the  increase ;"  '^  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts;"  '*For  it  is  Oxxi  which  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure;"  "Who,"  the  Father^ 
"  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son ;"  "  No 
man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me 
draw  him ;"  "/  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  &c.  The  only 
exception  to  this  style  of  presenting  the  subject,  which  occurs 
to  U8>  is  found  in  John  xvi.  8-11.  But  this  exception  is  only 
apparent  and  formal,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  under  the 
next  head 

At  this  stage  of  the  argument,  it  is  in  place  to  notice  an 
objection  that  may  suggest  itself  with  reference  to  the  strict 
adherence,  here  insisted  upon,  to  the  scriptural  forms  of  expres- 
sion. It  may  be  asked :  Granting  all  you  claim  in  respect  to 
the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  writers  in  ascribing  the  new 
birth  in  a  general  way  to  God,  or  in  a  few  cases  to  the  Father 
or  to  Christy  rather  than  specifically  to  the  third  Person  in  the 
Trinity,  how  does  that  necessarily  invalidate  the  claim  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  reality  the  direct  author  of  this  change, — 
since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Ood ?  We  answer:  that  if  the  terms 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  neither  a  mere  rhetorical 
device,  nor  the  symbols  of  a  mere  Sabellian  relation,  but  are 
real  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  and  if  these  three  Pei^ons, 
though  perfectly  united  in  plan  and  purpose  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  yet  perform,  each,  a  different  part  of  that  work, 
we  are  bound  as  interpreters  of  God's  word  and  as  theologians, 
to  formulate  the  facts  exactly  as  given  to  us.  If  the  Bible  is 
inspired,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  when  it  ascribes 
a  certain  act  to  the  Father,  or  to  either  of  the  other  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  there  is  some  special  warrant  and  ground  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  why  it  should  be  so  presented  to  our  faith ; 
and  to  formulate  the  fact  in  some  other  way,  may  be  to  falsify 
the  divine  testimony.  We  may  not  always  see  the  reasons 
why  our  unscriptural  formulation  is  not  as  good  for  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness  as  that  which  keeps  close  to  the 
scriptural  methods  of  presentation,  but  that  neither  alters  the 
truth  in  the  case,  nor  releases  us  from  our  obligations  as  inter- 
preters of  the  divine  word. 
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8.  We  adduce,  as  another  armament  corroborative  of  the 
interpretation  we  have  put  upon  the  phrase,  "born  of  the 
Spirit,"  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  uniformly  represented 
by  our  Lord  and  the  inspired  Christian  teachers,  not  as  an 
agency  directly  operative  in  making  men  believers,  but  as  a 
gift  to  those  who  have  already  through  sovereign  grace  beoome 
believers,  for  their  guidance,  comfort,  and  sanetijication^  and  for 
empowering  them  for  their  work  of  converting  the  world  to  their 
Master,  The  Gospel  of  John  more  especially,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  is, 
in  the  main,  the  inspired  record  of  the  development  of  this 
grand  doctrine  as  both  the  working  plan  and  propelling  force  of 
all  Christian  living  and  labor.  Whether,  as  the  power  in  souls 
for  a  holy  character,  or  as  the  dispenser  of  those  supernatural 
and  miraculous  endowments,  which  were  so  largely  bestowed 
npon  the  early  disciples,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  comprehensively 
to  be  regarded  as  a  gift  of  the  ascended  Saviour  to  his  Church,  to 
fit  its  members  for  the  duties  of  their  high  calling. 

The  standard  text,  being  an  epitome  of  the  doctrine  in  hand, 
and  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  its  grand  relations,  is 
John  viL  87,  88,  89.  "In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the 
feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the 
Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly,  i.  e.,  inner  man,  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water.  But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which 
they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive :  for  the  Holy  Q-host  was 
not  yet  (given);  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified" 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  remarkable  and  preg- 
nant passage  again.  We  wish  however,  now  to  call  particular 
attention  to  three  points.  First,  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  conditioned  npon,  and  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
glorification  of  Christ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  direct  gift  to 
believers  only ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  is  to  be  in  them  a  source 
of  free  and  glad  activity,  power,  and  usefulness, — a  fountain 
of  living  and  life-giving  waters.  All  subsequent  teachings  on 
this  theme  are  in  perfect  unison  with  this  key-note.  In  the 
farewell  discourse  of  our  Lord  to  the  disciples,  contained  in 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  chapters  of  John,  there  are  five  dis- 
tinct presentations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  each 
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one  of  them  we  find  the  three  points  above  specified  directly  or 
impliedly  brought  out  The  Comforter  was  to  be  sent  to  them 
after  he  had  himself  departed  to  the  Father ;  and  he  was  to  be 
sent  to  them,  as  a  gift  compensating  for  his  own  departure,  '*  to 
abide  with  them  forever,"  as  a  teacher,  consoler,  and  helper. 
The  world  as  such  could  "  not  receive  "  him. 

Let  us  now  pass  over  to  that  cardinal  event  which  may  be 
r^rded  with  as  much  propriety  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  our  world,  as  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  is  reckoned  to  be  the 
advent  of  the  Christ :  for  by  neither  of  these  designations  is  it 
intended  to  affirm,  that  either  the  Second  or  the  Third  Person 
of  the  Trinity  then  began  to  exist,  or  then  began  to  put  forth 
io  the  appropriate  spheres  his  divine  activities.  '^When 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,"  the  Holy  Spirit  gave 
token  of  his  advent  and  power  by  a  ^'  rushing  mighty  wind," 
which  '*  filled  all  the  house  where  the  disciples  were  sitting," 
and  by  '*  tongues  as  of  fire"  which  sat  on  their  heads.  But 
not  only  by  external  signs  was  the  opening  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation signalized;  they  were  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost, 
and  spake  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
anca"  Under  this  new  inspiration,  this  influx  of  new  light 
and  heat  from  above,  the  preaching  of  a  crucified  and  risen 
and  reigning  Saviour  took  efiect,  as  no  preaching  ever  did 
before.  It  was  not  so  much  the  disciples  that  spoke.  It  was 
the  Christ  by  his  Spirit  who  spoke  through  them.  The  multi- 
tudes were  profoundly  moved  and  convicted,  and  asked,  *'  What 
must  we  do?"  The  reply  was,  " Repent  and  be  baptized  every 
ooe  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  OhosC  Acts  il  37,  88. 
Here  we  have  the  same  truth  taught  that  we  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  John.  They  were  to  repent  and  confess  Christ  as  a 
Saviour  from  sin,  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  receiving  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  A  like  event,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
took  place  afterwards  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of 
Peter  to  the  household  of  Comeilus.  Peter,  in  justifying  him- 
self in  opening  the  door  into  the  newly  organized  Christian 
Church  to  these  Oentile  converts,  says,  "And  as  I  began  to 
speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning. 
.  .  .  Forasmuch  then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he 
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did  unto  us  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I, 
that  I  could  withstand  God  ?"  Acts  xi.  16,  17.  Should  it  be 
attempted  to  evade  the  force  of  this  testimony  by  the  claim, 
that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
rather  than  to  gracious  aflFections,  we  may  refer  to  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following,  to  show  that  both  classes  of  gifts  were 
bestowed  upon  the  same  conditions.  The  crucified  Jesu?, 
declared  Peter  in  the  presence  of  the  Sanhedrin,  "  hath  God 
exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to 
Israel  and  remission  of  sins.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of 
these  things;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  Grod  bath 
given  to  them  that  obey  him.^'  Acts  v.  81,  82.  **In  whom,'' 
sc,  Christ,  writes  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  Christians,  "Ye  also 
trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of 
your  salvation:  in  whom  also  q/fer  that  ye  believed,  ye  were 
sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  eamest  of 
our  inheritance."    Ephes.  i.  18,  14. 

Let  us  now  pursue  our  inquiries  along  another  line  of  thought, 
viz :  What  relaiio7i  does  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sustain  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  Oodf  The  Spirit's  divine  rela- 
tions are  usually  expressed  under  the  designation,  "the  Spirit 
of  God;"  sometimes  he  is  called  "the  Spirit  of  the  Father; 
just  as  correspondently,  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  "the  Son  of 
God,"  and  as  "  the  Son  of  the  Father."  But  in  quite  a  number 
of  instances,  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  significantly 
termed,  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  mean- 
ing Christ,  and  "  the  Spirit  of  God's  Son."  What  is  the  ground 
of  this  form  of  designation?  Some  would  say,  that  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Christ  purchased  by  his  atoning  death  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  Others  perhaps  would  reply,  that  inasmuch  as 
Christ  was  exalted  to  supreme  dominion,  and  had  the  resources 
of  the  universe  placed  in  his  hands,  as  "  Head  of  the  Church/' 
he  exercised  his  royal  authority  in  bestowing  upon  his  people 
a  gift  adequate  to  meet  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  their 
complete  personal  redemption  from  the  defilement  and  bondage 
of  sin,  and  their  relative  duties  to  the  world.  Still  others 
might  understand  the  phrases  as  having  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  Spirit  is  the  obje^jt  of  the  special  pfomise  of  Christ,  or 
that  in  this  promise,  it  is  represented  to  be  the  special  mission 
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of  tbe  Spirit  "  to  testify  of  Christ,"  and  "  to  receive  of  the 
UiiDgs  of  Christ  and  shew  them"  unto  his  discipleS;  and  thus  to 
mold  their  characters  to  Christ-likeness.  Doubtless  there  are 
important  elements  of  truth  in  all  these  explanations.  But  is 
there  not  included  under  this  phraseology  a  still  profounder 
idea, — an  idea  having  reference  to  the  personal  contents  and 
qualifications  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate  Redeemer? 

From  the  Oospel  records,  and  from  incidental  allusions  in 
other  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  we  learn  the  very  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  our  Lord  was  qualified  for  his  work  as  our 
Redeemer,  by  a  large  enduement  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  no  earthly  father,  the  Holy  Ghost  standing 
towards  him  in  that  relation  ;  and  then  his  entire  public  minis- 
try was  directed,  controlled,  and  rendered  effective,  not  more, 
as  it  would  appear,  by  his  divine  nature  than  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  God  gave  **not  by  measure  unto  him.'' 
He  was  solemnly  inaugurated  for  his  work-  by  the  Spirit,  who, 
at  his  baptism,  descended  and  "  abode  upon  him ;''  Matt  iii. 
16,  John  i.  82.  His  movements  were  directed  by  the  Spirit ; 
Luke  iv.  1,  14.  He  taught  and  preached  by  the  anointing  of 
the  Spirit;  Luke  iv.  18,  Acts  i  2.  His  miracles  were  per- 
formed by  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  Matt  xii.  28,  Acts  x  88. 
He  was  justified  in  the  Spirit;  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  He  made  atone- 
ment through  the  eternal  Spirit;  Hebrews  ix.  14.  And  to 
crown  all,  he  rose  from  the  dead  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit ;  Romans  i  4,  1  Peter  iii.  18.* 

Another  fact  deserves  consideration.  Our  Lord  in  his  last 
instructions  to  his  disciples,  identified  himself  with  the  Oom- 
forter,  whom  he  promised  to  send  to  them,  and  who  should 
more  than  make  his  place  good.  In  immediate  connection 
with  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  he  says,  "  /  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless :  /  wiU  come  to  you ;"  John  xiv.  18.  In  another 
place;  "A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me;  and  again,  a 
little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father ;" 
John  xvi,  17.     In  the  22d  verse  of  this  latter  chnpter,  he 

*  The  writer  is  aware  that  high  authorities  have  decided  for  another  interpre- 
tation of  trvivfta  in  two  or  three  of  these  citations.  But  to  his  mind,  their  capac- 
ity ol  bf^  grouped  so  harmoniously  with  the  othet  passages,  in  respect  Co  which 
no  disaeni  is  raised,  constitutes  a  strong,  though  not  itself  a  dedstre,  argument  in 
Uror  of  the  interpretation  given. 
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repeats  and  emphasizes  the  thoaght ;  '^  Ye  now  therefore  have 
sorrow :  but  Iwili  see  you  again^  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice." 
As  another  example  of  this  identification,  observe  the  diflferent 
forms  of  his  last  commission  and  pledge  to  his  disciplea  In 
Matthew  (xxviiL  19,  20),  it  is :  '*  Qo  ye  forth  and  disciple  all 
nations,  .  .  .  and,  lo,  /  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  Amen."  Here  it  is  the  presence  and  power  of 
Christ  with  them  by  which  their  success  is  ensured.  In  Luke, 
however,  the  Christ  of  Matthew  is  seen  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit 
See  Luke  xxiv.  47-49,  Acts  i.  4,  8 :  "  Behold  I  send  the  prom- 
ise of  my  Father  upon  you."  *' Ye  shall  receive  power  after 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttennost  part  of  the  earth."  The  identification 
here  made  apparent  by  the  comparison  of  diiferent  passages,  is 
directly  aflGirmed  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18.  In 
Rom.  viiL  9,  10,  11,  the  expressions  "Spirit  of  God,"  "Spirit  of 
Christ,"  "Christ,"  and  "Spirit"  are  used,  we  will  not  say  indis- 
criminately, but  interchangeably. 

Consider  also  that  in  the  explanation  which  Peter  gave  in 
his  sermon,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  he  shows  the  relation  of  this  wonderful  event  to  Christ 
in  these  words :  Acts  ii.  88,  "  Therefore  being  by  the  right 
hand  of  Qod  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye 
now  see  and  hear." 

Patting  all  these  facts  together,  viz:  that  Christ  was  quali- 
fied by  the  Father  for  his  Messianic  work  by  an  endaement  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  identified  himself  with  the  Spirit  who 
could  not  be  sent  to  the  disciples  until  after  his  own  departure 
and  glorification,  that  Paul  affirms  this  identity,  and  that  the 
Spirit,  proceeding  originally  from  the  Father,  was  bestowed 
upon  them  as  from  himself,  to  more  than  make  his  place  good 
as  an  invisible  and  unlocalized  Comforter, — and  we  seem  to 
have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  was  poured  out  upon  the  disciples,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  no7ie  other  than  that  with  which  our  Lordhimaelfwas 
endued^  and  in  the  power  of  which  his  whole  Messianic  work 
was  accomplished.     As  when  Elijah  went  up,  his  prophetic 
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spirit  descended  and  rested  on  Elisha,  so  the  Spirit  that  came 
down  so  copiously  and  effectively  upon  the  early  believers, 
and  abides  still  in  the  church,  is  none  other  than  the  very 
"Spirit  of  Christ"  in  the  literal  sense, — that  Spirit  which  really 
constituted  him  the  Christ  The  two  ideas  are  brought  into 
immediate  juxtaposition  in  the  intimations  given  to  John  the 
Baptist:  ''Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending, 
and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the 
Holy  Ohost,"  John  i.  88 ;  as  if  his  receiving  the  Spirit  as  a 
permanent  enduement  qualified  him  to  impart  that  gift  to 
others. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  we  see  how  the  Spirit's  coming  is 
Christ's  coming,  and  his  indwelling,  Christ's  indwelling.  We 
see  too  how  the  power  of  spiritual  progress  and  conquest  is  to  be 
found  in  Christ  living  in  us,  and  how  our  success  as  witnesses 
and  evangelizers  is  dependent  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ise, **Lo,  /am  with  you  alway."  And  moreover,  we  perceive 
that  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  church  are  in  the  same 
bands  as  were  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Lord  and 
Redeemer  of  the  church  when  upon  the  earth, — that  the  church 
is  now  "  his  body,"  by  virtue  of  its  being  vitalized  by  the 
Spirit  which  dwelt  in  him.  But  whether  or  not  this  view  is 
received  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  term,  ''  Spirit  of  Christ," 
and  others  like  it,  the  excursion  we  have  taken  has  brought 
before  our  minds  many  forms  of  Scriptural  teaching  that  tend 
to  corroborate  our  position,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  special 
gift  to  believers. 

An  examination  of  the  passage  in  John  xvi.  7-12,  will,  we 
are  confident,  reveal  no  doctrine  different  from  that  which  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  this  argument  to  establish,  though  at  the 
first  blush  it  may  seem  otherwise.  **  Nevertheless,"  Jesus  says, 
"I  tell  you  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ; 
for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ; 
bat  if  I  depart  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is 
come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment,"  &c 

If  now  we  inquire  (1),  What  is  the  work  which  the  Comforter 
is  commissioned  to  do  when  he  comes,  according  to  this  teach- 
ing?   We  find  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  regeneration.    The 
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verb  "  reprove"  {iUfxa)  does  not  involve,  nor  necessarily  imply, 
the  idea  of  moral  improvement  as  the  result  of  the  action  desig* 
nated  by  it  Herod  was  '*  reproved''  by  John,  but  did  not  put 
away  his  sin,  Luke  iii.  19.  The  Pharisees,  who  dragged  the 
adulteress  befoi^  Jesus,  went  out  from  his  presence  '*  convicted 
{iXtrXOfiipoe)  in  their  conscience,"  but  not  softened  in  their  feel- 
ings towards  him,  John  viii.  9.  See  also  LXX,  Proverbs  ix.  7, 
8,  XV.  12,  xxix.  1.  Beproof  may  be,  and  in  this  case,  is 
designed  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  reproved  But  it  has 
also  for  an  end  the  vindication  of  righteousness  and  truth, 
whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 

If  we  ask  further  (2),  To  whom  is  the  Spirit  to  ''comer  The 
answer  can  be  no  other  than  this, — to  the  disciples.  ''  The  Com- 
forter will  not  come  to  yoiu"  '^  I  will  send  him  unto  you." 
And  so  all  the  way  through  this  discoursa  "And  when  he  is 
come,"  8C.,  to  you,  **  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment"  Coming  to  you^  dwelling  in 
you,  filling  your  whole  being  with  his  inspirations,  you  become 
divinely  empowered  to  act  elBfectively  on  the  world,  for  its 
reproof  and  so  for  its  salvation.  Looking  forward  to  this 
result,  our  Lord  had  a  little  before  said  with  great  emphasis: 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do;  because  I  go  unto  my  Father,"  John  xiv.  12. 

We  touch  here  upon  a  mighty  principle,  one  that  is  fanda- 
mental  to  the  work  of  the  world's  evangelization,  as  committed 
to  the  early  disciples,  and  transmitted  through  them  to  the 
church  of  all  the  succeeding  centuries.  It  is  not  by  believers 
as  men,  or  as  good  men,  or  as  men  accepting  and  maintaining 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  simply,  that  this  work  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  essential,  indeed,  that  the  workers  possess 
human  faculties  and  sympathies,  that  they  be  virtuous  in  char- 
acter, and  that  they  rest  upon  and  bear  witness  to  Christ  Jesas 
as  the  incarnate  truth  of  Qod.  But  the  power  which  secures 
and  ensures  their  success  proceeds  alone  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  uses  them  as  his  agents.  It  is  only  as  he  acts  through, 
and  in  vital  connection  with  their  human  capacities,  their  per- 
sonal character,  and  the  truths  they  accept  and  illustrate,  that 
any  saving  results  attend  their  lives  and  labors.    The  Scrip- 
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tares  are  inexorably  true  to  this  principle,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  "Ye  shall  receive  power  after 
that  the  Holy  Ohost  is  come  upon  you,"  Acts  i.  8.  The  disci- 
ples were  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  after  their  Master's  ascension, 
and  not  even  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  witness-bearing  to  him, 
until  they  were  endued  with  this  power  from  on  high.  Luke 
xxiv.  47-49.  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  through  them 
that  gave  their  words  such  effect  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  It 
was  after  the  first  arraignment  of  Peter  and  John  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  that,  as  the  result  of  their  being  '^  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  "they  spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness," 
Acts  iv.  81.  In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  narrative  of  the 
planting  and  training  of  the  church  proceeds.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  emphasis  with  which  Paul  gives  utterance  to  his  views 
upon  this  subject  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos, 
bat  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to 
every  man  ?  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  watered ;  but  God  gave 
the  increase.  So  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything, 
neither  he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase," 

1  Cor.  iii.  6-7.  The  New  Testament  can  scarcely  be  opened  at  a 
single  page  without  revealing  this  grand  truth.  A  successful 
Christian  worker  is  a  man  of  goodness  and  of  faith,  plus  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  A  church  is  not  simply  a  cove- 
nanted congregation  of  faithful  men,  regularly  worshiping 
together,  and  observing  the  Christian  ordinances.  It  realizes 
its  dcsign.only  as  it  is  "a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  "a  habi- 
tation of  God  through  the  Spirit."*  1  Cor.  ii  4,  iiL  16,  vi.  19 ; 

2  Cor.  vi.  16;  Eph.  iL  22 ;  Col.  i.  28,  29. 

In  the  light  of  this  truth,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  it  is, 
that  at  other  times,  and  in  another  line  of  thought,  Paul  is  led 
verbally  to  contradict  these  assertions  by  affirming  so  strongly, 
as  sometimes  he  does,  his  own  agency  in  the  conversion  of 
men ;  gaining,  converting,  saving  them.  He  writes  to  the  Cor- 
inthians: "For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in 
Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers :  for  in  Christ  Jesus  / 
have  hegoUen  {iyhw/jaa)  you  through  the  Gospel."  1  Cor.  iv.  16. 

*  We  have  queried  sometimes  when  we  have  heard  the  prayer,  that  "  God 
would  poor  oat  his  Spirit  from  on  high/'  whether  the  oiferer  really  meant  to  deny 
tbat  God  had  once  for  all  poored  oat  the  Spirit  upon  his  people,  more  than 
«igfateeB  and  a  half  oentaries  ago,  *'  to  abide  with  them  forever.** 
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So  to  Philemon  v.  10.  "  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimoa, 
whom  I  have  begoikn  in  my  bonds."  The  verb  here  employed 
is  the  same  term,  the  strongest  in  the  language, — except  possi- 
bly it  be  jfr^C^,  create, — which  is  used  to  express  the  new  divine 
birth  in  soula  If,  however,  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  acting 
through  Paul^  who  effected  the  new  birth,  then  might  be, 
expressing  this  fact,  speak  of  himself  as  having  b^otten  these 
si>uls,  just  as  we  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  ascribing  to  the 
agent  or  instrument  of  another,  the  act  of  that  other.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  the  maxim.  Quod  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se.  By 
yielding  himself  up  to  the  full  control  of  the  Spirit^  he  became 
not  simply  a  pliant,  inert  instrument,  but  a  consecrated  part- 
ner and  joint  witness  with  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of  saving 
men.  According  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  "shall 
testify  of  me,  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witnesa*'  John  xv.  26,  27. 
"  We  are  his  witnesses,"  says  Peter,  "  and  so  is  also  the  Holy 
Ghost"  Acts  V.  82.  Thus  also  John :  ''  The  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  say,  Come."  Rev,  xxii.  17.  Isaac  Taylor  was  not  mis- 
taken when  he  said  of  Whitefield:  "He  did  not  measure  his 
powers  as  related  to  the  task  he  undertook ;  nor  could  he  have 
drawn  discouragement  from  any  estimate  formed  of  them  as 
insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Not  merely  did  he  look  to,  ask, 
and  rely  upon  a  power  extrinsic  to  himself ;  but  he  so  commin- 
gled htvise^  with  the  omnipotence  on  which  he  relied,  that  the 
thought  of  his  own  insuflSiciency  passed  out  of  his  view."  Wes- 
ley anfi  Methodism^  p.  180.  '*  I  have  counted,"  says  John  Ban- 
yan, ''as  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those 
places  where  my  (spiritual)  children  were  born.  My  heart  hatb 
been  so  wrapped  up  in  the  glory  of  this  excellent  work,  that  I 
counted  myself  more  blessed  and  honored  of  God  by  this,  than 
if  he  had  made  me  emperor  of  the  Christian  world,  or  the  lord 
of  all  the  glory  of  the  earth  without  it." — Cheevev^s  Bunyan^ 
p.  122. 

In  this  connection,  it  deserves  consideration  that  not  only 
are  Christians  vitalized  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  work  of  the  world's  evangelization,  but  ihe  trutk  itself,  to 
which  it  is  their  function  to  bear  witness,  and  which  they  are 
inspired  to  teach,  and  enforce,  and  illustrate  by  their  lives  and 
labors,  and  which  they  also  seek  to  embody  in  organizations 
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and  rites  for  the  perpetuation  and  spread  of  Gospel  principles, 
is  represented  as  being  instinct  with  a  divine  power.  It  is  ^Hhe 
sword  of  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  vi.  17);  it  is  "quick  (C<3v)  and  pow- 
erful (ive/7^),  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart."  Heb.  iv.  12.  Peter  presents  the  point 
still  more  strongly :  "Being  born  again  (di^a^t^^vi^/iivor),  not  of 
corruptible  seed  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God  which 
liveth  and  abideth  forever."  1  Peter  i.  28. 

Here  it  may  be  asked ;  If,  as  you  maintain,  the  power  for  sav- 
ing men  exerted  by  Christian  believers  and  by  the  truths  to 
which  they  testify,  proceeds  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  works 
through  and  with  these  agencies  and  truths,  does  not  this  fact 
folly  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author 
of  the  new  birth  ?  Certainly  it  does  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  mediately  the  author  of  this  change.  But  we  have 
supposed  that  the  claim  made  under  this  form  of  statement 
was,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  directly  effected  the  new  birth  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  that  Christ  so  taught  in  the  third  chapter  of 
John,  neither  part  of  which  claim  seems  to  us  to  be  substan- 
tiated by  adequate  evidence.  In  addition  to  the  power  with 
which  human  agencies  and  the  tmth  are  thus  endued  by  the 
Spirit,  the  Scriptures,  in  our  view,  appear  to  recognize  in  regen- 
eration a  direct  divine  energy  operating  upon  the  hearts  of  unre- 
newed men.  It  is  intimated  in  such  passages  as  these :  "  No 
man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me 
draw  him."  John  vi.  44.  Lydia's  "heart  the  Lord  opened, 
that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul." 
Acts  xvi.  14,  etc.  On  this  latter  text,  Meyer  thus  very  justly 
comments:  "The  Lord  opened  (ifl^voffev)  the  heart  of  Lydia, 
that  is,  wrought  in  her  inner  vital  action  a  corresponding  dis- 
position and  adaptation."  In  the  production  of  a  new  human 
life,  whether  natural  or  spiritual,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
recognize,  not  only  the  operation  of  natural  law  and  the  action 
of  divinely  ordained  conditional  agencies,  vital  though  they 
might  be,  but  also  the  direct  efficiency  of  a  divine  power. 
And  if  we  are  right  in  our  conclusions,  this  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  the  new  life  in  souls  is  not  ascribed  in  the  Scrip- 
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tures  to  the  Holy  Spirit  He  is  a  special  gift  bestowed  ratber 
for  the  nourishing,  the  strengthening,  and  maturing  of  the  new 
life,  and  for  enduing  it  with  the  power  of  conquest 

4.  Another  consideration  which  serves  to  confirm  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  with  reference  to 
the  new  birth,  is,  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  promised 
by  Christ  and  as  poured  out  upon  the  disciples  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  was  a  new  gifi^  whose  nature  and  office  would  have 
been  unintelligible  to  Nicodemus.  Here,  referring  to  our 
standard  text  again,  John  viL  89,  we  reproduce  its  dear 
announcement:  '^ But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  thej 
that  believe  on  him  should  receive ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  yet  (given) ;  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified." 
Canceling  the  word  '^  given,'*  as  being,  according  to  the  critical 
authorities,  an  unwarrantable  gloss,  we  are  brought  directly  to 
the  question.  What  signification  shall  we  attach  to  the  verb  of 
existence  here,  ^Uhe  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yei,^^  auxw  j^^ 
Ttviofia  ipovl  We  cannot  consistently  understand  it  in  the 
strictly  literal  sense ;  for  whatever  interpretation  we  put  upon 
the  word  VfPi  spirit^  when  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  hav- 
ing reference  to  a  divine  agency,  the  New  Testament  preach- 
ers and  writers  many  times  speak  of  David  and  the  prophets  of 
the  old  dispensation  as  having  uttered  their  teachings  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  Acts  i.  16 ;  Acts  xxviii.  26 ;  2  Peter 
L  21.  If  then  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  begin  to  be^  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Christ's  glorification,  in  what  sense  can  it  be  truly  said 
that  "  he  was  not  yet,"  or  that,  when  bestowed,  he  was  a  new 
gift  to  men  ?  This  question  has  seriously  puzzled  the  com- 
mentators and  theologians  from  Chrysostom  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,*  and  the  answers  given  have  evidently  been  shaped 
in  large  measure  by  each  one's  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
predilections  Augustine  understands  the  meaning  to  he: 
''That  in  some  indescribable  or  even  inconceivable  manner  his 
full  influences  were  more  freely  poured  into  the  hearts  of 
men."t  Chrysostom ;  ''  The  ancients  had  the  Spirit,  but  did  not 
communicate  it  to  others,  but  the  Apostles  filled  myriads  with 

*  See  Hare's  *' Mission  of  the  Oomlorter/'  in  whioh  is  found  a  most  Taloable 
reaumi  of  opinions  on  this  subject^  covering  some  aiz^  P^goa  of  fine  print  pp- 
266-326. 

f  Hare,  p.  270. 
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it"*  Theodoret  '^  applies  tbe  text  mainly  to  the  Apostles  and 
their  8acce8sor&"t  The  two  Gregorys  lay  the  chief  stress 
upon  "the  gift  of  tongues.'*:^  Lulher  explains :  "The  Spirit 
was  not  yet  in  his  manifestation  and  working.  For  this  is  the 
peealiar  work  and  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  rpanifest  and 
glorify  Christ,  to  preach  and  bear  witness  of  him."§  Calvin : 
'*The  Evangelist  denies  that  that  grace  of  the  Spirit,  which 
was  poured  oat  upon  men  after  Christ's  resurrection,  existed 
openly,  so  long  as  Christ  appeared  in  the  world  in  the  form  of 
a  humble  servant  And  indeed  he  speaks  comparatively,  as  if 
he  were  contrasting  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old.  Christ 
promised  his  Spirit  to  believers,  as  if  he  had  never  given  it  to 
the  patriarchs."!  Beza  makes  reference  simply  to  "  the  visible 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  "Y  Baxter  says :  "  It  is  meant  of  the  spe- 
cial measure  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to  be  Christ's  special  Wit- 
ness and  Agent  in  the  world."**  Warburton  and  Heber 
anderetand  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  "  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  performs  all  the 
functions  of  the  promised  Comiorter/'ff  Olshausen  writes: 
*'It  might  be  said  that  the  whole  difference  between  the  work- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
consists  in  this,  that  under  the  later  dispensation  he  manifests 
himself  in  greater  fullness,  in  more  extraordinary  gifts  of 
grace,  and  more  various  modes  of  operation ;  and,  lastly,  that 
his  operation  is  more  abiding;  while  in  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  rattier  fleeting  and  occasional.  Were  this  so,  however,  the 
gift  under  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  anything  essen- 
tiaUy  new^  but  a  higher  degree  of  that  under  the  Old.  Hence 
the  features  just  mentioned  are  not  quite  sufficient,  but  require 
an  important  complement"  With  regard  to  what  this  '^com- 
plement" is,  he  is  somewhat  indefinite  and  obscure.  He  thinks 
"  there  is  a  kind  of  truth  in  the  view,  which  has  been  enter- 
tained in  the  church,  concerning  different  dispensations  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost^"  and  '*  that  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  begins  with  the  Feast  of  Pentecost "i^; 
Br.  Hare,  after  his  very  lengthened  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  text  in  the  light  of  patristic,  mediaeval,  and  modem 

♦  Hare,  p.  JTl.        f  P-  ^'^3.        t  P-  275.      §  p.  MO.      |  p.  283.      t  p.  284. 
*•  p.  397.  ff  pp.  301,  304.  }|  p.  320,  321. 
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inteq)retation,  is  broagbt  to  the  following  very  just  conclusion : 
"  All  our  Lord's  expressions  about  the  sending  of  the  Com- 
forter plainly  declare  that  his  presence  was  to  be  something 
entirely  new^  and  the  like  of  which  had  not  yet  been  seen  on 
earth ;  that  it  depended  in  some  mysterious  manner  on  his  own 
death  and  resurrection,  and  was  to  be  totally  diflferent  from 
any  spiritual  influences  which  the  Apostles  had  till  then 
received ;  in  a  word,  that  it  was  to  be  the  great  distinctive 
privilege  of  his  church."* 

Having  now  presented  a  few  examples  of  the  views  enter* 
tained  by  distinguished  authorities  upon  this  subject,  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  exposition  to  which  we  have  been  led  after  a 
frequent,  and  as  we  believe,  teachable  and  careful  study  of  the 
text  in  question,  and  of  all  others  which  promised  to  throw 
light  upon  it.  We  do  not  claim  that  our  exposition  is  so  far 
complete  as  to  solve  all  the  questions  that  may  be  raised ;  but  it 
seems  to  our  own  mind  satisfactory  and  true  to  the  facts,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  It  is  evident  from  the  survey  we  have  taken,  that 
no  interpretation  can  be  accepted  as  fairly  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  which  does  not  make  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  a  new  gi/l^  not  quantitatively  merely,  but  qualitatively, 
and  which  does  not  make  that  gift  conditional  upon  the  glorifi- 
cation of  Christ  Tf  now  we  are  able  to  show  that  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  fifty  days  after  the  crucifixion,  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  first  revealed  to  men  in  two  respects,  both  fundamental 
and  absolutely  essential  to  the  Christian  system,  viz :  (1)  as  a 
Personality  of  the  Qodhead,  and  (2)  as  the  efficient  Agent  for 
the  accomplishment,  through  Christian  believers,  of  a  work 
never  undertaken  before, — we  mean,  the  conversion  of  the 
world  to  Gk>d, — we  think  that  the  strong  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  reference  to  the  newness  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  will  have  been  fully  justified,  and  satisfactorily  explained. 

(1.)  The  Holy  Spirit  was  first  manifested  at  that  memorable 
Pentecost  as  a  Person  of  the  OodheaoL  There  was  no  America 
till  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  The  continent  was  here  keep- 
ing our  revolving  globe  steadily  in  balance,  and  modifying  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean,  so  that  while  the  eastern 
world  was  continually  feeling  its  influence,  it  was  to  their 

*  Hare,  p.  329. 
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kDowledge  and  thought  as  if  it  existed  not  So  the  Holy 
Spirit  "!£;(»/'  and  was  active  under  the  old  dispensation.  Yet 
like  America  before  Columbus,  and  like  many  a  force  in  nature 
yet  undiscovered  by  scientists,  in  a  true  and  important  sense, 
"he  was  not" 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  make  of  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
Gospels  7  Plainly  enough,  the  Jews  attached  no  such  mean- 
iog  to  this  word  as  we  do,  who  possess  and  accept  the  Christian 
revelation.  They  held  to  the  unity  of  Gk>d  in  so  strict  a 
sense,  as  to  rule  out  all  ideas  of  a  severalty  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead.  The  Prophets,  the  learned  Babbis,  and  the  Priest- 
hood would  have  been  utterly  confused  and  shocked  at  the  bare 
Boggestion  of  such  a  doctrine.  The  chosen  people  were  called  out 
from  among  the  heathen  to  be  the  depositaries  of  the  truth  of 
the  one  Jehovah,  and  to  be,  by  their  worship  and  polity  and 
the  revelations  made  to  them,  a  standing  protest  against  poly- 
theism. Surrounded  by  and  living  among  the  worshipers  of 
^'gods  many  and  lords  many,"  and  prone  continually  them- 
selves to  fall  into  idolatry,  the  revelation  of  a  Trinity  of  Per- 
sons in  the  Gkxihead  would  inevitably  have  lured  them  astray. 
It  would  have  led  them  into  tritheism.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  be  kept  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
personal  Oodj  and  not  till  their  polytheistic  tendencies  were 
fully  cured,  could  they  be  safely  advanced  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
divine  Trinity  was  "obscurely  revealed  "  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  But  how  can  that  be  called  a  revelation  in  any 
proper  sense,  where  nothing  is  revealed,  or  intended  to  be 
revealed.  We  may,  as  Christians,  read  our  meaning  into  these 
Scriptures,  if  we  do  it  with  a  wise  discrimination,  since 
Christ  and  the  inspired  Apostles  authorize  us  so  to  do, 
according  to  the  recognized  principle,  Novum  Tesiameutum  in 
vekre  latet.  But  the  "  latet "  will  firmly  bold  its  place,  until 
we  can  say  further,  Veius  Testamentum  in  novo  pateL  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  with 
reference  to  the  Xdfo^  or  the  aoipla  of  God,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
least  evidence  can  be  presented  to  prove  that  their  views 
tended  towards  a  poly-personal  deity. 
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As  to  the  meaning  which  the  Hebrews  attached  to  the  word 
nn  breatk,  spirit^  when  applied  to  God,  it  was  doubtless  that  of  Ae 
divine  energy  or  potoer,  or  perhaps  in  some  few  cases,  6h(Ps  per- 
sonal and  loving  presence.  The  Spirit  is  represented  as  putting 
forth  a  creative  and  formative  power  in  nature  (Gen.  i.  2, 
Psalm  xxxiii.  tf);  as  inspiring  the  artizan  with  skill  (Exod. 
zxxi.  8) ;  as  breathing  courage  into  warriors  (Judges  iii.  10, 
vi.  34):  as  giving  illumination  and  boldness  to  teachers  of 
God's  will  (Isaiah  xlii.  1,  lix.  21);  as  imparting  insight  and 
foresight  to  prophets  (Numb.  xxiv.  2,  1  Sam.  xix.  20,  28) ;  as 
awakening  the  exercise  of  right  affections  (Job  xxxii.  8, 
Psalm  cxliii.  10);  and  as  infusing  comfort  into  the  heart  of 
penitence  (Psalm  li.  11,  12).  The  Hebrew  would  understand 
in  these  cases  some  manifestation  of  Jehovah,*  the  putting 
forth  into  action  of  some  attribute  of  his  nature,  perhaps  his 
helpful  presence.  Whether  in  all  of  these  instances,  we  as 
Christians  are  to  recognize  the  personal  Holy  Spirit  is  veiy 
doubtful.  As  has  been  already  intimated,  David  and  some  of 
tlie  prophets  are  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  having 
spoken  by  his  inspiration.  They  were  under  a  control  and 
teaching  which  they  did  not  recognize  except  to  know  that 
their  source  was  divine.  They  spoke  in  their  prophetic  trans- 
ports of  a  power  whose  relations  to  the  Godhead  they  had  no  just 
conceptions  of,  and  yet  in  language  so  exactly  appropriate  to 
Christian  ideas,  that  we  can  scarcely  realize  that  they  had  not 
so  much  as  heard  whether  there  were  any  Holy  Ghost  Bat 
with  regard  to  many  other  instances,  where  the  ^'Spirit  of 
God  "  is  spoken  of,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  them  a  reference, 
even  latently,  to  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity. 

When  we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  Gk)spel  History, 
we  find  ourselves  often  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  the  words  ** Spirit"  and  "Holy  Spirit,"— 

*  Many  Christians  seem  scarcely  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  Jewish  rtand- 
pomt  They  evermore  speak  of  "  the  injktence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  a  phrase  not 
only  unknown  to  the  New  Testament,  but  fitted  to  convey  an  unMriptnral  ia- 
pression,— as  if  the  Spirit,  like  the  Sun,  shed  light  upon  us  from  a  distanoe,  and 
was  not  personally  an  indweller  in  our  hearts.  It  is  "  the  oonununion  of  dio 
Holy  Ghost,"  his  dear  personal  fellowship,  and  not  simply  an  ** influence'' 
radiating  from  him,  that  constitutes  the  distinctive  and  promised  bleoslng  of  the 
new  economy.    To  call  this  blessing  an  ir^fiuenee  is  putting  it  rather  Ml 
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whether  the  old  Jewish  idea,  or  that  whioh  is  distinctively 
Christian.  In  deciding  on  these  oases,  two  considerations 
desenre  to  be  taken  into  the  account  One  is,  that  the  period 
of  the  life  of  Christ  was  a  transition  period  in  which  he  was  lay- 
ing down  principles  and  teaching  truths  for  all  coming  time. 
And  hence  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  speak  prolep- 
tically  of  events  or  revelations,  in  language  whose  signiBcance 
his  hearers  could  not  fully  understand  until  unfolded  by  the 
actual  occurrences.  And  this  we  know  to  have  been  the  fact 
Indeed,  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  disciples  were  living  in  a 
daze  of  wonderment  at  the  mysterious  and  dimly  appre- 
hensible things  which  he  was  continually  saying.  Often  he 
made  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in  the  following  cases : 
The  Father  would  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  asked 
him;  He  himself  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod;  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  was  to  teach  them  how  to  speak  in  the 
presence  of  persecutors,  &c.  If  the  reference  in  these  and  other 
similar  cases  is  to  the  divine  personal  Spirit  who  should  be 
made  known  to  them  on  his  own  glorification,  they  did  not  so 
understand  him,  as  is  evident  from  the  questions  they  asked 
when  he  was  unfolding  in  his  last  addresses,  the  rich  provisions 
he  had  in  this  gift  made  for  their  comfort  and  instruction 
And  even  after  his  resurrection,  we  find  that  their  old  mail  of 
Judaic  and  Chiliastic  literalism  bad  not  been  completely  broken 
through  by  all  his  patient  and  persistent  teachings. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  that  the  Gk>spel  histories 
were  written  a/ier  the  revelation  (^  the  Spirit  was  made,  and  under 
the  /idbusa  of  its  UgfiL  The  writers  could  now  go  back  and 
give  interpretations  to  events,  and  put  constructions  upon 
language,  of  which  those  who  walked  most  intimately  with 
Christ  had  only  the  remotest  conception.  They  could  now 
apeak  of  Christ  as  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  being 
invested  with  the  Holy  Ghost  at  his  baptism,  and  of  his  being 
led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.  And  John  could  now 
expound  the  full,  but  at  the  time,  obscured,  meaning  of  Christ's 
utterance:  "He  that  believeth  on  me  out  of  his  inner  man 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.'*  John  vii.  88,  89.  In  which 
cases,  cited  here  as  illustrations  of  the  principle,  the  reference 
i3  to  the  personal  Spirit  of  whom  and  of  whose  workings  they 
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gained  a  knowledge  after  the  Pentecostal  illamination.  That 
this  knowledge  was  actually  gained  as  a  consequence  of  this 
illumination  seems  so  evident  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce 
ai^uments  in  prooi  If  up  to  that  time,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  had  broken  away  from  their  Jewish  conceptions,  and 
all  their  Master's  teachings  with  reference  to  his  spiritual  king- 
dom only  threw  them  into  a  state  of  perplexity;  and  if  from 
that  time  they  begin  to  speak  not  only  of  him  as  exalted  to 
^Uhe  right  hand  of  God,"  but  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their 
divine  leader,  and  as  very  "God,"  and  so  onward  in  all  their 
teachings  and  writings,  the  point  is  established.  See  Acts  ii. 
88,  88,  V.  8,  4,  9. 

The  history  of  the  Pentecostal  scene,  taken  in  connectioD 
with  its  results,  shows  us  that  a  wonderful  and  new  revelation 
was  there  made  to  the  disciples.  It  is  the  glorious  disclosure 
to  their  opened  eyes  of  the  great  Three  in  Ona  The  one  indi* 
visible  Jehovah  of  their  Jewish  training  has  become  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  new  economy.  Not  three 
Gods.  One  God  only,  as  ever  before ;  but  three  in  manifesta- 
tion, three  in  personality,  three  to  faith,  to  devotion,  and  to  the 
practical  needs  and  workings  of  the  Christian  Ufa  It  is  the 
Love  of  the  Father,  the  Grace  of  the  Son,  and  the  dear  Fellow- 
ship, the  Personal  Oommunion  of  the  Holy  Ghost     Amen. 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  Paul,  that  occurred  many  years 
after  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  the  Spirit,  serves  to  corroborate  in 
part  these  considerations.  The  Apostle  found  at  Ephesus  cer- 
tain disciples,  who  on  inquiry  answered,  "  We  have  not  so  much 
as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  xix.  2.) 
"  They  were,"  says  Mr.  Howson,  "  ignorant  of  the  great  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  the  life  and  energy  of  the 
Church  consisted.  They  were  even  perplexed  by  the  ques- 
tion." This  narrative  indicates  to  us  how  utterly  alien  to  the 
religious  thought  of  the  Jewish  people  was  the  idea  of  the 
divine  relations  and  work  of  the  Personal  Spirit  at  the  time  of 
John  Baptist  Even  though  he  declared,  that  the  Coming  One 
should  "baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire," 
how  far  must  they  have  been  from  apprehending  who  this 
Holy  Ghost  was  I 

It  may  be  asked,  in  respect  to  the  instructions  of  our  Ix>rd 
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to  Nicodemoa  as  to  the  new  birth :  Did  he  not  speak  by  antici- 
pation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  be  afterwards  manifested, 
as,  by  acknowledgment,  be  did  on  other  occasions,  and  as  the 
old  prophets  did,  many  centuries  before?  There  is,  we  own, 
taking  the  bare  &ct  by  itself,  a  possibility  that  this  might  have 
been  so.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  already 
adduced  as  decisive  against  this  view,  we  consider  the  extreme 
improbability  that  our  Lord  would  introduce  into  a  personal 
conversation  with  a  man  under  deep  solicitude  for  his  spiritual 
welfare,  a  subject  so  inconceivable  to  a  Jew,  and  so  provoca- 
tive of  puzzling  questions,  this  decision  is  confirmed.  The 
inquirer  wanted  light  then  and  there,  and  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  Christ  as  propounding  a  riddle  to  him,  whose  solution 
be  would  discover  some  three  years  or  more  hence.  And 
therefore  we  are  prepared  to  receive  the  Lord^s  words  for  just 
what  they  are  fitted  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  inquirer 
trained  under  the  old  dispensation.  It  was  not  one  of  the  new 
truths  of  *'  the  kingdom  of  God,"  that  man  needed  a  new  heart 
in  order  to  acceptance  with  God.  That  truth  had  been  abun- 
dantly taught  in  the  Old  Testament  All  that  was  requisite 
was  that  the  formalism  and  literalism  with  which  it  had  been 
overlaid  should  be  removed, — a  preparatory  part  of  our  Lord's 
work  which  he  sought  faithfully  to  accomplish. 

(2.)  ISot  only  as  a  divine  Person  was  the  Holy  Spirit  first 
revealed  on  the  glorification  of  our  Lord,  but  also  as  a  divine 
Agent  in  the  carrying  cuiof  an  entirely  new  plan  of  divine  opera- 
titma. 

The  system  of  religion  given  to  the  Hebrews  had  little  or 
nothing  in  it  of  a  spirit  of  propagandism.  It  was  exclusive. 
They  were  the  elect  people  "above  all  the  nations."  The  rite 
of  circumcision,  the  precepts  with  regard  to  meats  and  drinks, 
the  annual  feasts,  and  indeed  their  entire  ceremonial  service 
seemed  as  much  designed  for  keeping  them  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  for  furnishing  them  with  appropriate  forms 
through  which  their  religious  affections  could  be  both  expressed 
and  cultivated.  Their  long  training  under  this  peculiar  and 
exclusive  system,  as  it  kept  them  from  falling  into  the  polythe- 
istic and  atheistic  errors  that  prevailed  among  the  nations  with 
wbich  they  came  into  contact,  and  ingrained  into  their  very 
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natare  a  belief  in  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  in  the  prom- 
ise of  a  Messiah  to  come,  qaalifled  them  to  take  the  precedeDce 
in  the  reception  and  spread  of  Christianity.  The  Messiah,  bis 
chosen  Apostles,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  early 
preachers  and  believers  were  of  Jewish  extraction.  True  it  is, 
that  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith  had  been  made  in  considera- 
ble numbers  from  other  nations,  for  the  admission  of  whom 
into  the  privileges  of  this  faith  provision  was  made  (Exod.  zii. 
44,  48 :  Numb.  ix.  14,  xv.  14,  15).  But  this  proselytism  was 
ordinarily  the  quiet  result  of  social  connections,  rather  than  of 
any  direct  attempt  at  propagandism  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
themselves.  They  chose  to  be  separate.  They  gloried  in  their 
divine  national  election.  And  scarcely  any  sentiment  held  its 
ground  so  strongly  among  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity, 
and  caused  so  much  jealousy  and  strife  in  the  early  churches, 
as  that  the  privil^es  of  the  new  kingdom  were  the  peculiar 
and  exclusiye  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 

On  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  a 
new  order  of  things  was  introduced.  The  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  broken  down.  "The 
fullness  of  the  times"  demanded  that  the  toorld  should  he  evan- 
gelized. The  former  times  of  ignorance  God  had  winked  at,  but 
now  he  commanded  all  men  evetywhere  to  repent  The  doors 
into  the  new  kingdom  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  all  of  every 
nation  were  invited  to  enter. 

Who  were  the  appointed  laborers  to  gather  in  this  world- 
wide harvest?  Men  particularly  set  apart  and  specially 
endued  with  **  power  from  on  high"  were  to  be  the  leaders  in 
the  work.  Yes,  and  every  individual  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  to  have  it  for  his  ruling  purpose  and  passion,  each  in 
his  sphere  of  association  and  employment,  to  make  converts  to 
the  new  faith,  and  it  was  his  prerogative  to  draw  from  the  same 
treasury  on  high  all  the  '*  power"  requisite  for  succesa 

But  what  is  this  ^* power  from  on  high?"  It  is,  as  we  ha^e 
seen,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  imparted  by  the  glorified 
Christ,  for  this  special  and  new  divine  end.  Doubtless  it  is 
true,  as  many  writers  have  taught,  that  the  Spirit  is  given  in 
greater  fullness,  and  abides  more  constantly  with  God's  people 
now,  than  under  the  older  dispensation.    But  the  newness  of 
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the  gift  has  referenoe  rather  to  the  kind  of  work  which  the 
Spirit  is  doing,  than  to  the  degree  of  power  put  forth. 

Is  it  asked,  Wby  the  Holy  Spirit^  both  as  a  divine  Person, 
and  a  divine  Agent  to  accomplish  through  God's  people  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  could  not  have  been  revealed  prior  to 
Christ's  glorification  ?  Without  attempting  to  explore  all  the 
secrets  of  the  divine  plan,  we  can  see  reasons  sufficiently  satis- 
factory for  the  delay,  as  furnished  by  the  inspired  records. 
Ood  works  by  means,  and  does  his  acts  in  the  wisest  time,  and 
not  till  the  appropriate  means  are  all  made  ready.  Why  was 
not  man  brought  into  being  on  the  first  day  of  the  creation,  or 
on  the  second,  or  on  the  third?  Because  things  were  not 
ready  for  him.  A  long  and  careful  preparation  was  to  be  made 
before  his  arrival,  so  as  to  render  the  world  a  habitable  and 
comfortable  abode  for  him.  Morse  could  not  invent  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  nor  Fulton  set  the  wheels  of  the  steamboat  in 
motion,  until  magnetism  on  the  one  hand,  and  steam  on  the 
other,  had  yielded  up  their  hitherto  dose-kept  secrets.  Neither 
the  artist  nor  the  common  artisan  can  ply  his  vocation  without 
being  furnished  with  the  materials  and  implements  of  his  work. 
We  think  that  we  are  warranted  in  claiming  that  the  instru- 
mentalities had  not  been  prepared  nor  the  forces  put  in  opera- 
tion which  were  requisite  for  the  discipling  of  the  nations,  until 
Chriat  had  appeared  and  taught  in  the  flesh,  had  died  a  sacri- 
fice for  sins,  had  proved  himself  the  Prince  of  Life  by  his  res- 
urrection from  the  dead  and  ascension  to  his  Father,  and  'had 
become  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church.  But  now,  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  having  been  fulfilled,  the  great  atone- 
ment having  been  offered  and  accepted,  he  takes  his  place  on 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  to  secure  the  results  of  his  Bedeem- 
iog  work.  He  sheds  down  the  Spirit  upon  believers,  and  the 
Spirit,  as  his  proxy,  conducts,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
believers,  the  final  and  successful  campaign  against  the  powers 
of  darkness,  for  the  recovery  of  this  lost  world  to  God. 

If,  therefore,  man  is  a  free  moral  agent  and  makes  his  choices 
in  view  of  motives,  and  if  God  uses  the  best  means  to  secure 
man's  salvation,  and  such  as  are  adapted  to  man's  nature,  then 
sorely  we  may  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  conditioning  of  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  Bedemp- 
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tioiL  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  "expedient,"  that  our  Lord 
"  should  go  away ;"  for  that  going  away,  in  the  manner  and 
consequences  of  it,  meant  the  crowning  part  of  his  work.  The 
Spirit  can  now  take  the  things  of  Christ,  as  pertaining  to  a  fin- 
ished redemption,  and  "show  them  nnto"  his  people,  and  thus, 
through  the  effects  wrought  in  them,  "  reprove  the  world  of 
sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment"  In  this  view  it 
was  necessary  {Ida)  that  the  "  Christ  should  suffer  and  enter 
into  his  glory/'  in  order  "  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
might  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  banning  at 
Jerusalem."  Luke  xziy.  26,  46.  And  accordingly  his  first 
royal  gift  after  he  had  entered  into  his  glory  is  thus  propheti- 
cally characterized  both  as  to  its  nature  and  design :  "  Ye  shall 
receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Qhost  is  come  upon  yon; 
and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth."  (Acts  i.  8).  It  was  not  a  power  for  regenerating  the 
hearts  of  men,  which  was  wanted.  That  was  already  provided 
and  in  operation.  But  rather  an  agency  by  which  the  com- 
pleted redemption  could  be  made  effective  as  a  means  for  regen- 
eration. 

We  have  now  presented  the  considerations  which  have  led  us 
to  think  that  the  effecting  of  the  new  birth,  which  our  Lord,  as 
recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  John,  declared  to  be  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  not  the 
special  office-work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  We  have  purposely 
gone  over  a  wider  range  of  the  New  Testament  teachings  than 
the  strict  logical  construction  of  our  argument  demanded, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  materials  for  ansirer- 
ing  some  of  the  embarrassing  questions  that  lie  adjacent  to  our 
subject  That  we  have  met  all  the  points  that  may  be  raised, 
as  between  the  view  here  given  and  that  which  is  oommoolj 
accepted  as  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  we  make  uo  pretenaioo. 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  the  view  which,  after  long  and 
careful  study,  seems  to  us  to  accord  with  revealed  truth. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show 

1.  That  the  grammatical  exigencies  of  the  passage  in  John 
iii.  6-^,  do  not  require  us  to  understand  the  word  '^  Spirit"  as 
there  used  to  refer  to  the  Personal  Holy  Spirit ; 
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2.  That  the  new  birth  ib  not  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
meDt  ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit : 

S.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  uniformly  represented  in  the  Nepr 
Testament  as  a  gift  to  those  who  are  already  believers,  and  not 
as  ao  agent  operating  directly  to  make  men  believers ; 

And  4  Tlmt  the  Holy  Spirit  as  revealed  under  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, is  a  new  gift,  involving  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
both  as  a  divine  Peraon,  and  as  a  divine  Agent  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  to  Christ, — truths  which  even  Christ's  own 
disciples  never  grasped  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  there- 
fore quite  improbably  made  by  him  in  his  early  ministry,  the 
theme  of  a  personal  conversation  with  an  inquirer  after  the 
way  of  life. 


VOUL 
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uAmiCLK  m.— THE  PACIFIC  RAILROADS  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

IhibaJtea  m  Ckmgreas  on  CharUr  and  Laws  relating  to  Pacific  Rail 
road  Oompanies  (Congreaeional  Globe,  1862  to  1869). 

Report  of  Wilson  Committee  on  the  Union  Pacific  R  R.  Co.  and 
'  the  Credit  Mbbilier,  to  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  (1878). 

Rsport  of  Poland  Committee  to  same  (1873). 

Debate  in  U.  S.  Senate  on  bills  relating  to  Pacific  Railroads  (Con- 
gressional Record,  1877-8). 

Arguments  before  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  Ssfiate  Bill  No, 
15  (November,  1877). 

Judicial  Decisions  and  Executive  Documents  relating  to  Pacific 
Railroads. 

The  first  movements  for  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific  were  made 
as  early  as  1846  by  M.  Asa  Whitney,  who  by  lectures  and 
writings  awakened  the  public  attention  and  created  a  general 
interest  in  the  subject  His  idea  was  that  the  Government 
should  build  the  road,  and  the  probable  cost  was  estimated  by 
him  at  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  a  new  interest  was  aroused,  owing 
to  the  growing  importance  of  that  region,  and  especiaUy  by  the 
enormous  migration  thither  at  a  frightful  cost  of  money  and  of 
life.  In  February,  1849,  Senator  Benton  had  already  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  to  provide  for  preliminary  surveys  of 
three  different  routes,  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern. 
The  bill  was  passed  and  the  surveys  were  completed  by  1868. 
All  the  routes  were  found  to  be  feasible,  and  each  had  its  own 
strenuous  advocates.  The  great  cost  of  the  undertaking,  how- 
ever, and  the  extreme  improbability  that  such  a  road  running 
for  nearly  2,000  miles  through  desolate  r^ons  of  desert  and 
mountain,  would  ever  pay  even  running  expenses,  deterred  the 
Gtevemment  and  far  more  private  parties  from  the  thought  of 
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undertaking  its  construction ;  especially  after  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Bailroad  had  rendered  travel  and  transportation 
between  the  East  and  California  comparatively  convenient  and 
expeditious. 

The  civil  war,  however,  developed  a  new  and  pressing  neces- 
sity for  direct  and  rapid  overland  communication  between  the 
Missouri  Biver  and  the  Pacific  coast  Travel  by  sea  was  lia- 
ble to  interruption,  in  fiict  was  interrupted  by  rebel  cruisers, 
and,  in  case  of  war  then  seriously  threatened  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, might  become  entirely  unavailable.  The  situation,  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  Oregon,  therefore,  as  part  of  our  territory  was  pre- 
carious. If  war  should  occur  with  England  or  France,  they 
were  liable  to  be  wrested  from  us  without  possibility  of  preven- 
tion. It  was  even  feared  that  the  great  distance  and  compara- 
tively isolated  position  and  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast  might 
awaken  among  its  then  unsettled  and  excitable  population  the 
desire  of  independence  as  a  Western  Empire,  commanding  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  and  the  East  Nor  was  this  an  imag- 
inary danger.  The  Californian  representatives  in  Congress 
demanded  a  railroad  as  a  political  and  commercial  necessity — 
essential  to  the  prosperity,  if  not  to  the  loyalty  of  tiiat  new 
State.  In  a  military  aspect  it  was  an  object  of  primary  impor- 
tance, not  merely  for  the  safety  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  in 
order  to  control  the  Indians  of  the  Plains,  and  the  Mormons,  at 
that  time  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
had  already  waged  against  it  a  troublesome  and  costly  war. 
Even  in  times  of  ordinary  tranquillity,  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  the  mails  was  costing  from  seven  to  eight  millions 
annually,  and  was  extremely  tedious  and  difficult  All  thesei 
considerations  weighed  heavily  on  the  public  mind,  and  before 
the  civil  war  had  continued  for  a  year,  the  necessity  for  a  rail- 
road had  become  manifest  to  all,  and  speedy  and  energetic 
action  was  demanded  on  all  sides  to  carry  out  the  enterprise 
which  in  times  of  peace  might  have  lingered  long  and  fruit- 
lessly in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

But  there  were  difficulties  in  the  very  inception.  For  the 
Government  to  build  and  operate  a  costly  railroad  was  obvi- 
ously impracticabla  The  work  must  be  done  and  the  road 
operated  by  private  parties,  and  no  private  parties  had  even  sug- 
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gested  any  desire  or  willingness  to  undertake  it  The  time  too 
was  nnptopitious  for  inciting  private  attention  to  the  enterprise. 
It  was  in  1862  when  gc^d  and  prices  were  whirling  npward 
every  day — when  taxes  were  rapidly  growing  to  enormoas  pro- 
portions — when  the  future  existence  of  the  nation  was  trem* 
bling  in  the  balance,  and  in  case  of  separation  the  division  line 
across  the  continent  was  uncertMn.  Millions  of  money  mnsfc 
be  risked  on  chances  like  these  to  construct  a  road  of  1,600 
miles  in  length' across  an  unknown*  wilderness,  overrun  by  bcs* 
tile  savages,  destitute  of  stone,  of  timber,  of  water  even,  and  of 
-supplies  of  every  kind.  Unknown  years  must  be  expended  in 
the  mere  w6rk  of  construction^  and  it  was  believed  that  und^ 
tbo  most  &vorable  ciroumstances  many  more  must  elapse  before 
the  business  of  the  road  would  pay  even  its  running  expenses. 
Not  a  very  brilliant  prospectus  this  to  set  before  the  capitalists 
whose  aid  was  wanted  for  the  work  I 

Nevertheless  Congress  determ^itied  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
by  the  act  of  July  1^  1862,  created  a  corporation  under  the 
name  <^'  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  to  constmct  a 
railroad  and  telegraph  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  abscmce  of  any  ^private  con- 
fidence or  interest  in  the  work,  that  the  oorporatioD  was  char- 
tered befi»e  the: corporators  were  selected.  After  the  terms  of 
the  charter  were  settled,  the  names  of  160  persons  were  sug- 
gested at  random  in  Congress  by  States^  wrthoat  previous 
notice  to  such  persons,  or  any  assurance  that  the  nominees 
would  accept  the  position^  The  corporators  were  seleoted 
with  neference  to  known  capital,  ability,  and  enterprise,  and 
provision  was  made  for  call  tug  the  first  meeting  at  Ohicaga 
By  the  terms  of  the  act  the  capital  of  the  corporati<»i  wss 
fixed  at  $100,000,000,  but  it  might  commence  business  when 
$2,000,000  were  subscribed,  and  $200,000  paid  in.  To  aid 
in>  the  construction  ol  the  road  and  telegraph,  a  subsidy  of 
government  bonds  was  voted  to  the  oompanyi  to  be  issa^  as 
each  forty  miles  of  road  was  completed,  at  the  rate  of  $16,000 
per  mile  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  MooDtsiDs, 
$S2>000  pw  mile  from  that  point  to  the  Sierra  Madre,  and 
$18,000  per  mile  in  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  way  beyood. 
Besides  tiiis  a  land  grant  was  given  of  ten  alternate  sections  of 
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64iO  acres  «aeh  per  milei  The  government  bonds  were,  how- 
ever, to  constiittte  a  Brat  mort^^e  on  the  road,  and  to  be 
r^id  with  interest  at  maturity,  i.  e.,  in  thirty  yeara 

The  firat  meeting  of  the  corporation  was  held  in  the  fall  of 
ISd/L  '  Of  the  one  hundred  and  flfty  corporators  named  a  con-^ 
nderable  puoportion  .deoUned  to  act,  fearing  to  embark  in.  the 
enterprise..  From  those  who  did.accept,  the  necessary  snbscrip* 
tion  of  two  millions,  and  the  payment-of«  ten  per  cent,  thereon^ 
was  not  obtained  until  October,  1868,  and  .only  with  great  wer- 
tion  and  d^culty.  The  construction  of  the  road  bad  not  then 
been  commenced,  and  the  prospect  was  far  from  encouraging^ 
During  1868  the  war  had  grown  in  dimensions,  and  the  politi- 
oaX  situation'  was  still -extresdely  critical.  .  CK)ld  and  ;price6 
bad  reached  a  &bulous  figure.  The  army  bad  drawn  off  laboc-. 
e» until. there  were  not  enough  left  to  till  the  fielda  The 
fioanoial  i^y  was  troubled  and  gloomy,  and  capitalists  were 
more  unwilling  than  even  in  1862  to  make  large  eontraots  and 
great: expenditures  with*  reference  to  distant  and  uncertain 
fetams.  JBarly  in  the  session  of  1868-4,  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Pacific  Bailroads  informed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
tbat  after  lull  and.  cajpelul  inquiry  during  the  recess,  they  were 
oonvinced  that  the  necessary  capital  to  build :  the  load  could 
not  be  bad  without  a  greater  assistance  from  tho.  Qovemment 
than  was  granted  by  the  act  of  1862,  and  unanimously  reported 
a  bill  for  tb»t; purpose,  which  passed  with  little  opposition^ 
and  is. now  known  as  the  act  of  1864  By  tlds  act  the.gov- 
emm^it  bonds  were,  made  a  second  mortgage  on  the  road 
and  telegraph  line,  instead  of  a  first  mortgage,  as  before,  and 
the  corporation  was  authorized  to  issue  its  own  first,  mort* 
gage  bonds  to  an  equal  amoantr-*the  land  grant  was  also, 
doubled,  by.  giving  twenty  altfurnate  sections  12^800  a(»es 
instead  of  ten  per  mile  of  road.  An  examination  of  tbo 
debates  over  this  measure  shows  ]  strongly  the  ^-eat  anxiety 
of  Congress  to  secure  the  buildipg  of  the  road  ,and.  its  fear 
tbat  i^kinr  all  the  ent^prise  wotuld  foil  Mr.  Wili¥>n  (afterwarda 
Viee-Bresident)/was  >' ready  to  vote  fi%  millions  or  one  hun*N 
died  millions  outand  out,"  if  that  would  ensure  its  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Washburn,  who  opposed  the  grant  (and  others  on 
the  same  sid^<did  so  on  theground  that  the  corporotioa  woi^d 
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pocket  all  the  money  it  could  get,  and  never  complete  the 
work.  President  Lincoln,  in  private  conversations  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  declared  that  if  it  was  left  to  him  he  would 
give  the  government  bonds  outright  and  a  great  deal  more. 
On  all  sides  it  was  agreed  that  the  work  was  one  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  country  and  the  Government,  but  that  its 
construction  was  doabtful,  and  its  success  as  a  profitable  pecu- 
niary enterprise  not  to  be  expected. 

As  this  act  of  1864,  enlarging  the  original  government  grants 
to  the  roads  has  been  again  and  again  referred  to  in  public 
debates  and  writings,  as  "  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  l^is- 
lation"  in  the  way  of  generous  and  lavish  gifts  to  a  private 
enterprise,  it  will  be  well  to  inspect  it  for  a  moment  before  pro- 
ceeding farther.  If  it  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  bonanza 
of  wealth  to  the  corporation,  it  is  singular,  to  say  the  least, 
that  for  nearly  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  all  the 
prominent  capitalists  of  the  country  and  thousands  of  others 
were  besieged  in  vain  to  take  stock  in  the  enterprise.  Possi- 
bly this  may  not  appear  so  singular  after  examination  of  the 
act 

The  grants  from  the  Government  (besides  the  right  of  way) 
were  of  two  kinds;  government  thirty-year  bonds  and  alter- 
nate sections  of  land.  The  government  bonds  were  well  under- 
stood to  be  entirely  insufficient  to  build  the  road  and  tel^raph, 
as  is  shown  by  the  authority  given  to  the  corporation  to  issue 
its  own  first  mortgage  bonds  to  an  equal  amount,  and  the  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  it  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  stock  enough 
to  complete  the  work.  Owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances 
already  referred  to,  the  cost  of  the  work  was  expected  to  be 
enormously  greater  than  of  ordinary  roads  in  ordinary  times, 
and  nobody  could  predict  how  much.  The  government  bonds 
too  being  currency  bonds,  must  be  sold  at  a  great  depreciation, 
so  that  the  cash  realized  would  be  much  less  than  their  face, 
while  they  must  be  paid  in  thirty  years,  principal  and  interest, 
at  their  face  value.  As  the  construction  of  the  work  was 
expected  to  take  from  ten  to  twdve  years  (twelve  years  was  the 
time  allowed),  there  would  remain  after  the  road  was  in  opera- 
tion only  about  twenty  years  to  earn  the  sixty  or  seventy  mil- 
lions, more  or  less,  which  would  be  needed  to  take  up  the  first 
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mortgage  and  government  bonds,  besides  paying  the  annnhl 
interest  of  two  or  three  millions  or  more  on  the  funded  debt. 
As  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  road  would  even  pay  operating 
expenses,  where  was  the  inducement  to  subscribe  for  the  stocic? 
Not  in  the  land  grant,  for  although  some  of  the  land  was 
known  to  be  good  and  likely  to  be  marketable  after  the  road 
was  opened,  yet  there  were  also  vast  r^ions  of  alkali  deserts 
and  mountain  ranges,  where  it  was  utterly  worthless,  and  what 
proportion  the  good  land  bore  to  the  bad  no  one  knew.  More- 
over the  lands  could  not  be  held  for  a  future  rise  in  value,  for 
by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  in  three  years  after  the  road  was  com- 
pleted, all  lands  not  sold  or  disposed  ol  were  to  be  subject  to 
precimption  at  $1.26  per  acre.  Besides  these  drawbacks  to  4he 
offers  held  out  by  the  Government  for  stock  subscriptions,  there 
were  conditions  imposed  that  were  not  to  be  disregarded.  The 
act  required  that  the  railroad  should  be  constructed  in. all 
respects  as  a  first-class  road,  with  all  necessary  drains,  culverts, 
viaducts,  crossings,  sidings,  bridges,  turnouts,  watering  places, 
depots,  equipments,  furniture,  and  all  other  appurtenances^  the 
rails  and  all  other  iron  used  in  its  construction  and  equipment 
to  be  American  manufacture,  of  the  best  quality.  It  providckl 
that  the  road  should  be  built  in  sections  of  twenty  miles  eachi 
and  that  each  section  should  be  approved  by  three  govern- 
ment commissioners,  before  the  bonds  for  it  should  be  issued, 
or  the  land  patents  be  given.  Twelve  years  and  no  more  were 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  road  and  telegraph,  and  in 
case  of  jbilure  even  for  a  day,  beyond  that  period,  the  whole 
vast  prooerty,  with  all  its  rights  and  franchises,  and  estate: of 
every  name  and  nature  was  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Government 
For  unreasonable  delay  in  the  work  its  income  could  be  confis- 
cated.  One-half  of  the  Government  dues  for  transportation 
services  was  to  be  retained  annually  by  the  Government,,  and 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  net  earnings  of  the  road  was  to  be 
annually  paid  over  to  it  in  addition.  In  case  dividends  of  ten 
per  cent  on  the  stock  should  ever  be  reached.  Congress  reserved 
the  right  to  interfere  with  the  rates  of  freight  and  fare.  And 
finally,  if  the  corporation  should  fail  to  pay  to  the  Government 
at  the  maturity  of  its  thirty-year  bonds  (that  is  to  say,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  some  twenty  years  after  the  opening  of 
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the  road),  the  whole  amount  then  due  on  the  goreromenl  bonds, 
principal  and  interest,  then  also  the  road,  with  aU  its  piop^ 
and  privileges,  by  such  default  was  to  beoome  the  property  of 
t|i<9  United  States,  and  was  to  be  taken  possession  of  at  once 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  supposing,  indeed,  that  it 
had  not  already  been  appropriated  by  its  first  mortgage  bond- 
holders, which  seemed  extremely  probable. 

In  estimating  the  liberality  and  generosity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  in  its  grants  to  the  road,  itis  not  to  be ove^ 
looked  that  it  was  expecting  to  receive  for  them  tenfold  more 
than  their  value,  and  was  also  securing  itsdif,  to  no  insignifi- 
cant extent,  against  even  a  pecuniary  los&  The  road,  if  built, 
would  be  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  Cbvemment  than  the 
grants,  even  if  it  never  repaid  a  dollar.  But  the  enhanced  val- 
uAlion  of  the  government  lands  and  its  saving  in  cost  of  trans- 
pf»rtation,  were  sure,  of  themselves,  to  indemnify  it,  Mid  there 
.was  its  second  mortgage  lien  besides.  It  could  not  possibly 
lose,  therefore,  and  must  inevitably.be  an  enormous  gainer  by 
the  construction  of  the  road,  while  the  stodcfaolders,  who  had 
only  pecuniary  profits  to  entice  them,  would  run  enormoiu 
risks  of  losing  every  penny  of  their  investment 

The  changes  made  in  the  charter  by  the  act  of  1864  never 
theless  inspired  confidence  in  some  of  the  stockholders  already 
secured,  notwithstanding  the  risks  incurred,  to  go  on  with  the 
work.  The  great  majority,  however,  still  feared  to  ventura 
II:  was  owing  largely,  if  not  mainly,  to  the  courage,  energy,  aad 
persistence  of  two  individuals,*  at  this  time  and  for  months 
afterward  that  the  work  went  on.  From  three  to  four  millionB 
cash  was  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  preliminary  surveys^ 
organizing  and  commencing  the  work,  and  to  raise  this  sum 
and  to  carry  on  the  construction  these  persons  with  others  pot 
forth  the  most  arduous  efforts,  pledging  their  own  eredit)t9  iti 
utmost  and  appealing  to  more  prudent  capitalists,  mostly  io 
vain.  Up  to  the  end  of  1864  very  little  progress  had  been 
made,  and  the  enterprise  seemed  in  danger  of  abandonmeDt 
Many  subscribers  to  the  stock  refused  payment  of  the  secood 
installment.  More  efforts  were  put  forth  to  bring  in  capitalists 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  vain.  In  1866  the  Oedit 
*T.  0.  Darant  and  0.  8.  Bodmen. 
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Mobiler  was  oiigaiiifed  and  some  new  parties  were  bronght  io, 
and  by  ''superbamaa  efforts"  of  all  the  parties  in  interest 
eooQgh  more  money  was  raised  to  oarry  on  the  work  to  the 
end  of  1866.  At  that  time  tbe<  road  had  been  bnilt  from 
Omaha  to  the  100th  meridian,  240  miles.  The  work  had  been 
80  hr  earned  on  with  great  difitcolty  and  at  a  heavy  loss  not- 
withstanding the  government  subsidies.  The  public  oonfidence 
in  the  enterprise  was  so  small  that  the  company  had  not  been 
able  to'  sell  a  dollar;  of  its  first  mortgage  bonds  up  to  1867. 
The  fnnds  had  again  given  out  and  the  stockholders  were  dis- 
oonraged.  Again  a  desperate  effort  was  put  forth  to  get  new 
sabscribers ;  not  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company  direcUy^  but 
indireeify  through  subscription  to  tbe  Oredit  Mobilier  (which 
held  the  contract  of .  oonstmction),  the  stock  of  whieh  was 
offered  to  eveiy  one  who  was.thought  likely  to  take  it  at  almost 
any  price  from  ninety  up  to  par.  In.  this  way  iunds  enough 
were  obtained  in  1867  to  carry  the  work  along.  During  this 
year  246  miles  were  built^  and  now  came  a  great  and -sadden 
torn  of  afbirs— ^  new  route  had  been  found  over  the  Black 
Hills  where  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  had  b^n:  expected^ 
and  for  which  the  largest  appropriations  had  been  mada  By 
the  new  route  the  road  could  be  built  over  the  mountains  at  a 
cost  no  greater  than  over  the  plains,  and  now  it  began  to  be 
evident  that  the  inofits  on  this  part  ot  tbe  work,  would  be  Isrge. 
Henceforth  there  was  no  difficulty  about  money  and  the  con- 
struction went  on  with  abundant  means  and  at  a  rapid  rate.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Oentral  Pacific  Gompany,  aided  by  a  special 
sabsidy  of  over  a  million  of  dollars  from  tbe  State  of'  Cali- 
fornia and  the  newly  applied  Chinese  labor,  was  pushing 
rapidly  fi>rwardrfrom  the  western  end^  and  now  b^an  a  rivalry 
between  the  two  companies,  each  striving  to  obtain  the  greatest 
length  of  line^  and  their  emulation  and  marvelloas  activity 
attraeted  the  attantioo  of  tthe  whole  world.  The  cost  of  this 
rapid  construction  was  enormous^  and  it  was  embarrassed 
besides  by  tbe  special  diffienlties;  which  attended  nearly  the 
whole  building 'of  the  roada  .Hostile  Indians  had  to  be  fought 
off  without  the  aid  o£  troop&  B  very  pound  of  com,  hay  and 
grain  had  to  be  carried  iiviai^  1^  to  600  milea  Even  the 
drinking  water  and  tbe  water  for  making  steam  had  to  be 
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transported.  Wood  cost  $26  per  cord.  Iron  rails  $160  per 
ton.  Ties  from  $2  to  $6  a  piece.  Locomotives  (costing  now 
$7,000)  cost  $86,000.  Such  had  been  the  prices  even  ivben 
their  bonds  were  selling  with  difficulty  at  from  60  to  80  per 
cent  and  gold  was  at  222.  Bat  these  extravagant  burdens 
(arising  from  the  baste  to  complete  the  work)  had  their  com- 
pensation. By  that  haste  the  time  of  construction  was  shortened 
seven  years,  so  that  instead  of  opening  the  roads  for  transporta- 
tion in  July,  1876,  they  were  actually  opened  May  9,  1888. 
This  great  saving  of  time  reduced  the  interest  account  on  their 
funded  indebtedness.  Had  the  whole  twelve  years  been  taken 
the  companies  would  have  been  ruined  by  the  burden  of  their 
interest  Had  not  the  new  route  over  the  Black  Hills  been 
unexpectedly  discovered  the  Union  Pacific  Company  would 
have  been  bankrupt  long  before  the  work  was  completed,  and, 
but  for  the  unexpected  resource  of  Chinese  cheap  labor,  a  simi- 
lar disaster  would  have  overtaken  the  Central  Pacific  at  the 
other  end  of  the  route.  By  such  narrow  chances,  tor  which 
they  were  in  no  way  indebted  to  the  Gbvemment,  did  these 
corporations  ^ve  their  investments  from  ruin  and  their  property 
from  forfeiture  and  confiscation. 

During  the  construction  of  the  roads  the  relations  of  the 
companies  with  the  Government  and  its  agents  were  for  the 
most  part  harmonious ;  nevertheless  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany complained  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1866,  in  the 
midst  of  their  embarrassments,  which  very  seriously  impaired 
their  prospects  for  business,  and  created  a  formidable  com- 
petitor in  a  rival  and  parallel  road. 

By  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864  there  was  chartered  as  the 
southerly  feeder  of  the  Union  Pacific  Boad,  a  railroad  under 
the  name  of  the  Union  Pacific  Baiiroad  Eastern  Division,  to 
start  from  Kansas  City  and  to  run  northwestwardly  some  270 
miles,  until  it  united  with  the  Union  Pacific  Boad  at  the  100th 
meridian.  The  same  subsidies  in  lands  and  bonds  were 
allowed  to  this  feeder  as  to  the  main  line.  The  constrociion 
of  this  road  was  commenced  by  a  separate  company ;  which, 
however,  soon  determined  to  abandon  the  original  route  as  a 
Union  Pacific  feeder  and  to  run  their  road  westwardly  parallel 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Boad  to  Denver,  a  distance  of  638  milea 
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Id  1866  they  saoceeded,  against  the  remonstraDoes  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Company,  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  this 
diversion  and  took  the  new  name  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Boad. 
The  Union  Pacific  Company  protested  that  this  Congressional 
charter  to  a  rival  road  was  ill-timed  and  not  in  good  faith  to 
their  interests,  and  that  it  would  cause  a  loss  to  themselves  of  a 
million  of  dollars  a  year,  and  such  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 
In  this  Kansas  Pacific  Uoad  the  Government  invested  over  six 
millions  of  government  bonds  and  six  ^million  acres  of  land. 
The  whole  road  cost  about  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars.  It 
has  never  paid  expenses  or  barely  paid  them,  and  in  1878 
owing  to  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Government  to  pay  its 
dues  for  transportation  the  company  defaulted  its  interest.  It 
finally  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  November,  1876, 
and  will  doubtless  be  foreclosed  by  the  first  mortgage  bond- 
holders. Thus  the  act  of  Congress  in  setting  up  this  rival 
road  while  it  diminished  the  ability  of  the  Union  Pacific  to 
repay  the  government  interest  and  advances  by  a  million  of 
dollars  a  year,  resulted  in  a  bankrupt  company  and  the  entire 
loss  to  the  Government  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  in  bonds  and 
lands,  besides  creating  sources  of  controversy  and  vexation,  to 
be  rderred  to  hereafter. 

In  1869,  as  the  roads  approached  completion  and  it  was 
known  that  large  profits  were  being  realized,  blackmail  politi- 
cians and  ofBcials  b^^n  to  swarm  around  them  and  to  levy 
their  various  forms  of  tribute,  and  among  these  gentry  appeared 
an  occasional  government  conmiissioner,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  each  section  of  completed  road  before 
the  government  subsidies  on  that  section  could  be  realized. 
Shortly  before  Jan.  1,  1869,  when  eighty  miles  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  some  two  and  a  half  millions  of  government  bonds 
were  earned  and  needed  to  meet  the  coming  January  interest, 
one  of  these  government  commissioners  refused  to  make  any 
report  until  he  was  paid  $26,000  m  cash.  The  exigency  was 
pressing — the  subsidy  must  be  had  or  the  interest  defaulted, 
and  the  general  superintendent  at  Omaha  actually  paid  the 
money,  without  consulting  the  directoxB,  who  subsequently  dis- 
approved the  act  and  for  a  time  held  him  responsible  for  the 
amount  Another  government  commissioner  demanded  $60,000 
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for  accepting  a  portion  of  the  road,  and  threatened  that  If  it 
were  not  paid  ^*be  woold  give  them  hell  in  his  report"^* 
threat  which  ten  yeats  ago  was  oonsidered  aerioasi  The  monej 
was  not  paid,  and  the  commisBiofner  fuUj  justifled  his  thraiu 
In  an  elaborate  report,  which  was  published  in  all  the  news- 
papers ci  the  conntry,^  he  denounced  the  Union  Pacific  road  as 
a  fraud  and  a  sham.  With  that  amiaUe  tendency  to  believe 
evil  reports  which  characterizes  human  nature,  tiieae  Btatements 
were  everywhere  accepted  as  truth,  and  lor  a^  year  or  more  after 
the  opening  of  the  road  the  country  rang  with  ohaiges  that  the 
Union  Pacific  road  was  a  fraud  on  the  Oovemment  and  the 
public.  That  it  was  unsafe  for  travel,  that  its  bridges  were 
flimsy,  that  its  cottonwood  ties  were  already  giving  out,  its  leg 
eal verts  falling  in,  its  embankments  rapidly  washing  away, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  the  gov> 
ernment  subsidies  wide  detours  and  frequent'  corves  had  been 
flaudulently  introduced;  A  great  part  of  l^e  odium  and  ill 
repute  which  has  clung  to  the  Union  Pacific  Road  to  this  day, 
had  its  origin  in  these  assertions,  constantly  made  and  widely 
believed.  So  much  impression  was  created  by  them  that  the 
Ck>vemment  delayed  its  final  acceptance  of  the  roads  and  with- 
held the  patents  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  land  grants. 
Congress  took  action  in  the  matter  and  a  special  commisiicD, 
with  Hon.  Benj.  F*  Wade  at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  roada  throughout  their  entire 
length  and  report  on  their  condition.  The^  exBminatton  wis 
carefully  made  during  the  year  1870,  and*  the  report  was  a  oom^ 
plete  vindication  of  the  companies  in  all  substantial  particuiarB. 
Yery  few  deficiencies  were  found  in  the  condition  of  the  roads 
as  first-class  structures.  A  few  short  curves  were  recommended 
to  be  straightened;  in  one  or  two  gorges  crossed  by  trestle 
embankments  were  advised,  and  some  other  minor  details  wers 
suggested,  it  was  stated,  howevei^  in  the  report,  that  most  of 
the  changes  recommended  had  been^gtnally  eontemfiated  by 
the  company  and  only  deferred  till  the  oomplelion  of  tberesd, 
and  that  some  were  already  in  progvesa  As  travelem  hsva 
sometimes  remarked  upon  the  occasional  eurves  in  the- Union 
Pacific  toad  where  it  might  have  seemingly  been  shoftened 
to  advantage  by  cuts,'' it  may  be  added  that  in  many  plsM 
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whefeoate  were  made  in  the  original  constrQotion  of  the  road, 
they  hare  siDoe.Jbeen  filled  up  and  carves  over  open  ground 
ifltroduced,  experience  having  shown  that  in  winter  snob  ezca- 
vations  fill  up  with  froaen  snow  and  become  impassable. 

The  Ooverament  required  these  changes  to  be  made  before 
U  wottld  accept  the  road  as  a  completed  road  and  iasne  patents 
for  the  lands.  The  changes  were  made,  bat  the  final  accept- 
woe  was  still  postponed.  The  Ghyvemment  required  a  higher 
standard  for  a  first-class  road  than  the  companies  acknowU 
edged,  and  several  successive  commissions  were  appointed  to 
establish  the  proper  standard.  Finally,  in  November,  1874, 
the  last  commission  reported  that  the  roads  were  folly  up  to 
the  proper  standard  of  a  first-class  road.  President  Grant 
accepted  the  report  and  thus  at  last  the  Qovemment  recognized 
and  accepted  the  road  as  oomfdete,  according  to  the  require* 
meets  of  its  charter.  Subsequently,  in  1875,  a  rumor  found 
canency  that  the  Pacific  Bailroads  had  been  fraudulently  over* 
meaanred  by  the  companies,  and  that  bonds  had  been  drawn 
from  the  government  for  miles  of  road  that  never  were  built* 
The  companies  were  not  public  favorites  at  the  time,  and  an 
aoi  was  speedily  passed  by  Congress  for  the  re^measurement  of 
the  roads,  .with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose. 
The  reHneaaurameat  was  carefully  made  by  army  officers,  and 
a  mistake  of  two  or  three  miles  was  diacovered,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  of  under  meaBurtmeni^  and  the  net  result  to  the  Govern* 
meat  was  the  $10^000  expense  of  re-measuring,  and  an  addi* 
tional  indebtedness  to  the  Union  Pacific  Bead  of  over  $100,000 
in  subsidy  bonds  and  the  corresponding  land  grant  besides. 

From  the  day  the  roads  were  opened  for  travel  (in  May, 
1869X  ^hey  have  fully  justified  the  report  of  Mr.  Waders  com- 
mittee that  they  were  built  and  equipped  in  all  respects  as 
fint-ciass  roads.  Their  operation,  notwithstanding  the  special 
difficulties  arising  from  snow  both  on  the  mountains  and  on 
the  plains,  has  been  regular  and  almost  uninterrupted.  There 
has  been  a  remarkable  freedom  from  accidents  of  every  kind, 
and  especially  such  as  result  from  careless  or  fraudulent  con- 
straction.  The  benefits  which  they  have  conferred  upon  com- 
merce, industry,  and  the  traveling  public  have  been  of  course 
aknost    unparalleled  in   the  history  of   public  works,    bui 
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scarcely  greater  than  the  immense  and  immediate  advantages, 
political  and  pecuniary,  which  have  been  derived  from  them  by 
the  Government, 

The  whole  Pacific  slope,  a  vast  and  almost  independent 
empire,  was  at  once  thoroughly  absorbed  into  our  federal  sys- 
tem, and  the  commerce  and  control  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ivas 
made  secure.  A  great  tide  of  migration  to  the  territories  along 
their  line  brought  the  government  lands  at  once  into  market 
Mining  towns,  counties  and  States  sprang  into  existence 
among  the  mountains  which,  when  the  road  was  chartered, 
were  an  unexplored  region  of  mystery,  and  began  like  so 
many  inexhaustible  fountains  to  pour  forth  those  streams  of 
wealth  which  have  since  revolutionized  values  and  made  ninety 
cents  worth  a  hundred.  Indian  wars,  before  so  troublesome  and 
expensive,  were  ended  in  that  portion  of  our  territory  forever. 
The  Mormon  problem  was  solved  and  all  farther  political 
danger  from  that  source  averted.  In  fact  it  is  impossible 
even  to  enumerate  the  beneficent  results  to  our  political 
system  which  have  ensued  within  these  past  nine  yeare  from 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Boad&  There  is  no  sane  mao 
who  would  for  an  instant  consider  that  two  hundred  or  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  compensate  the  Government 
for  the  loss  of  those  roads  to-day.  Not  one  who  would  not 
heartily  endorse  as  wise  and  sound  the  words  of  Henry  Wilson 
in  1862 :  '^If  I  could  get  the  road  by  voting  fifty  millions  or  one 
hundred  millions  to  it  as  a  gifi^  I  would  do  it  most  cheerfully 
and  consider  that  I  was  doing  a  great  thing  for  my  country." 

From  1869  through  1870  the  business  of  the  roads,  thoagh 
gradually  improving,  was  not  sufficient  to  show  that  their  ulti* 
mate  success  as  a  pecuniary  investment  was  certain.  The 
Union  Pacific  bonds  were  selling  below  par,  and  its  stock 
at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  The  amount  that  it  was 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  Government  for  transportation 
services  (which  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  was  one-half  of  the 
whole  amount  earned,  the  other  half  being  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment) was  very  important  to  it  as  affording  the  means  of 
meeting  its  quarterly  interest  Just  at  this  critical  time  (in 
November,  1870)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  to  the 
companies  that  thenceforward  the  Ghovernment  would  retain  the 
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whok  amount  of  its  transportation  dues  instead  of  paying  over 
one- half  as  bad  been  regularly  done  theretofore.  The  Secretary 
based  this  determination  on  a  legal  eonstru6tion  of  the  charter, 
approved  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  but  then  for  the  first  time 
suggested,  and  which  he  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  act  of 
1862  with  that  of  1864.  The  act  of  1862  provided  that  ''all 
ctrnpensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  Government  shall  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  government  bonds  and  interest 
until  the  whole  amount  is  fully  paid."  The  act  of  1864 
amended  this  provision  by  enacting  '^  that  only  one-half  of  the 
compensation  earned  by  services  to  the  Oovernment  shall  be 
required  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  Government  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  road.''  From 
1864  down  to  September,  1870,  no  one  had  doubted  that  the 
amendment  was  co*extensive  with  the  clause  amended,  and  the 
UDiform  practice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  to 
pay  over  to  the  roads  in  cash,  one-half  of  the  amounts  due 
them  for  government  service,  retaining  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury.  By  the  new  interpretation,  however,  one-half  was 
to  be  retained  under  the  act  of  1864  for  payment  of  the  6oi?cb, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  act  of  1862  for  payment  of  the  inier- 
est  When  this  decision  was  made  public,  fortified  by  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Akerman,  the  Attorney*General,  the  effect  was 
most  disastrous  to  the  Union  Pacific  securities.  The  first 
mortgage  bonds  fell  from  95  to  70,  land  grant  bonds  from 
81  to  50,  income  bonds  from  82  to  85,  and  the  stock  from 
25  to  9.  The  matter  was  brought  at  once  before  Congress,  and 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  (of  which  Mr.  Thurman  was 
then  a  member)  unanimously  reported  tbat  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  was  in  violation  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  In  March,  1871,  Congress  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  "in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1864,  to  pay 
over  in  money  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  one-half  of 
the  compensation  provided  by  law  for  such  services  heretofore 
or  hereafter  rendered." 

Subsequently,  in  1878,  under  the  influence  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  excitement.  Congress  set  aside  its  own  deliberate  con* 
struction  of  this  clause  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  tcithhold  all  payments  for  government  transporta- 
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tion  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  government  bonds; 
providing,  however,  that  the  oompanies  might  bring  snit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover  the  price  of  such  freight  and 
transportation,  under  their  charter,  with  the  right  for  eithw 
party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  pursuance  of  this 
legislation  the  government  payments  were  again  withheld  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Company  brought  their  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Claim&  The  case  was  fully  argued  and  the  Court  pronounced 
its  decision  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  company  with  judg- 
ment for  $612,882.60,  From  this  decision  the  GovemmeDt 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  sustained  the  Court  of 
Claims  by  a  final  judgment  in  October,  1875.  In  thar 
opinions  rendered  in  this  case,  both  Courts  comment  with 
some  severity  upon  the  position  of  the  Government  as  an- 
reasonable  and  unjust  The  Court  of  Claims  says:  '^In  con- 
templation of  law,  the  wrong  and  injury  of  which  the  Oovero- 
ment  complains  are  entirely  of  its  own  choosing.  «  «  «  U 
an  ordinary  party  were  to  come  into  another  Court  with  such  a 
complaint  he  would  be  told,  ''  Either  you  have  wilfuUy  with- 
held this  employment  from  the  other  contractor,  or  you  have 
been  unable  to  furnish  it  to  him.  If  the  former  supposition  is 
the  fact,  then  the  fault  is  your  own,  and  you  cannot  ascribe 
wrong  to  one,  who,  you  confess,  has  always  been  willing  lo 
repay  you  in  the  manner  your  agreement  prescribes:  If  the 
latter  is  the  fact  then  because  the  sources  of  payment  which 
you  provided  disappoint  you  and  because  the  payment  in  kind 
which  you  elected  to  take  gives  you  more  of  the  transportation 
service  than  you  reaUy  require,  you  are  trying  to  shift  your 
loss  to  other  shoulders  than  your  own.**  The  Supreme  Goort 
uses  language  not  less  emphatic.  After  recounting  the  great 
necessity  to  the  Government  that  the  roads  should  be  con- 
structed and  its  anxious  but  barely  sufficient  offers  and  pledges 
as  inducements  to  enlist  private  capital  and  enterprise,  and  the 
enormous  hazards  assumed  by  those  who  built  the  roads, 
they  add  :  '<  Of  necessity  there  were  risks  to  be  taken  in  aid- 
ing with  money  or  bonds  an  enterprise  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  free  people,  which  if  completed  at  all  would  require^ 
as  was  supposed,  twelve  years  in  which  to  do  it  But  these 
risks  were  common  to  both  parties,  and  Congress  was  obliged 
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to  afisame  its  share  and  advance  the  bonds  or  abandon  the 
enterprise.  It  the  road  were  a  sacoess,  in  addition  to  the  bene* 
fit  it  would  be  to  the  United  States,  the  corporation  would  be 
in  a  situation  to  repay  advances  for  interest  and  pay  the  princi- 
pal when  due.  If  on  the  contrary  the  investment  proved  to  be 
a  failure,  subjecting  the  private  persons  who  embarked  their 
capital  in  it  to  a  total  loss,  there  was  left  for  the  Government 
the  entire  property  of  the  corporation  of  which  immediate 
possession  could  be  taken  on  a  declaration  of  forfeiture."  The 
Court  then,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  Government's  claim, 
declare  it  inconsistent  with  its  agreement  and  obligations  under 
the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  and  add  that  the  companies  ''could 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  accepted  those  acts  with  the 
understanding  that  any  such  effect  should  be  given  them." 
They,  therefore,  unanimously  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the  corporations 
for  the  full  amount  demanded.  (United  States  vs.  IJ.  P.  R  R 
Co.,  1  Otto  R.  72.) 

Notwithstanding  these  judicial  decisions  the  payment  of  one 
half  of  the  government  dues  has  never  been  resumed.  During 
the  pendency  of  the  litigation  another  question  had  arisen  rela- 
tive to  the  obligations  of  the  companies  under  another  clause 
of  their  charter  to  pay  over  annually  to  the  Government ''  five 
per  cent  of  their  net  earnings,"  to  be  applied  on  the  government 
bonds.  Prior  to  1873,  inasmuch  as  the  roads  had  barely  earned 
their  operating  expenses  and  the  interest  on  their  funded  debts, 
it  was  not  claimed  that  they  had  made  any  ''  net  earnings" 
within  the  terms  of  this  requirement  After  that  period,  how- 
ever, the  Government  set  up  a  new  construction  of  the  phrase, 
insisting  that  by  ''  net  earnings"  was  intended  all  income  above 
operating  eocpenses  without  regard  to  interest  or  other  obligations, 
and  that  as  the  roads  had  failed  to  account  to  the  Government 
on  this  principle  they  were  in  arrears  to  an  amount  much 
greater  than  the  retained  transportation  dues,  and  under  this 
new  claim  has  continued  to  hold  back  the  latter  to  the  present 
timeL 

This  continued  retention  of  government  dues  has  applied  not 
only  to  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  roads,  but  to  all  the 
other  roads  which  were  aided  by  the  Acts  of  1862  and  1864, 
VOL.  I.  88 
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and  originally  designed  to  be  feeders  of  the  main  line,  viz :  the 
Kansas  Pacific,  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  and  the  Central 
Branch  Union  Pacific,  none  of  which  have  ever  made  any 
net  earnings  except  under  the  above  construction.  The  effect 
of  this  continued  retention  has  been  fatal  to  at  least  one  of 
these  companies,  the  Kansas  Pacific,  which  as  already  stated, 
has  in  consequence  been  forced  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
The  other  roads  named  have  also  been  seriously  crippled  by 
the  same  cause,  and  should  they  follow  the  fate  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  the  Gbvemment  as  second  mortgagee  in  all  of  them, 
will  lose  its  entire  investment,  amounting  to  many  millions  in 
bonds  and  land  grants. 

The  great  Credit  Mobilier  excitement  arose  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  the  years  1872-^,  and  originated  in  some 
imputations  respecting  Mr.  Blaine,  then  Speaker,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  were 
referred  to  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  intimation  was  that 
he  had  received  stock  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the  Union 
Pacific  companies,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  as  a  gift,  in 
order  to  influence  his  votes  with  reference  to  the  roads.  Mr. 
Blaine  called  the  matter  up  and  demanded  that  the  charges  be 
investigated.  Other  members  of  .Congress  were  implicated  in 
the  same  charges  and  by  general  consent  committees  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  these  matters  as  well  as  the  whole 
history  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  its  relations  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Company.  By  these  committees  testimony  was  taken 
in  relation  to  every  matter  directly  or  remotely  bearing  on  the 
subject  A  Presidential  contest  had  just  occurred,  and  the 
excitement,  intensified  by  political  feeling,  was  fanned  to  a 
frenzy  which  filled  the  country.  In  such  a  period  there  was 
little  chance  for  a  candid  and  rational  consideration  of  the 
facts  ascertained  or  the  questions  involved.  When  once  a  ciy 
of  "  fraud,  bribery,  and  corruption"  has  been  fully  raised  it 
generally  bears  down  all  remonstrance ;  not  to  denounce  is 
a  proof  of  complicity  or  a  perverted  moral  sense,  and  it  is  as 
useless  to  appeal  to  actual  £eicts  as  it  was  for  Galileo  to  reason 
with  the  Holy  Inquisition.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
illustration  of  this  truth  than  the  congressional  debates  over 
these  investigations,  and  the  public  sentiment  during  the  past 
five  years  with  r^ard  to  the  Credit  Mobilier. 
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Nothing  is  more  fallj  and  generally  believed  at  this  day 
than  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  an  organized  robbery  whose 
^ctims  were  the  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
and  the  Government  That  it  was  composed  of  a  ring  of 
Directors  and  other  managers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company, 
who  voted  extravagant  contracts  to  themselves  in  fraud  of  the 
other  stockholders  whose  interests  they  represented  and  were 
bound  to  protect,  and  thus  absorbed  as  members  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  the  profits  which  ought  rightfully  to  have  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  their  Union  Pacific  associates.  That  this 
same  ring  also  cheated  the  Government  by  making  the  road 
under  cover  of  these  fraudulent  contracts  appear  to  cost  vastly 
more  than  they  were  entitled  to  receive,  and  thus  robbed  both 
the  Union  Pacific  Company  and  the  Gbvemment  of  enormous 
sums  of  money.  The  imputed  crime  of  attempting  to  bribe 
members  of  Congress  is  also  attached  in  the  common  mind  as 
a  stigma  to  the  Credit  Mobilier ;  although  the  Company  was 
in  no  way  identified  with  the  acts  referred  to.  We  are  under  a 
stroi^  temptation  to  review  this  subject  by  itself,  in  the  light 
of  the  subsequent  judicial  decision  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
refer  and  which  has  overthrown  a  principal  ground  for  the 
imputation  of  a  corrupt  motive  in  those  transactions.  We 
would  like  to  discuss  the  dangerous  stretch  of  prerogative  by 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  assumed  jurisdiction  over 
acts  of  members  committed  four  years  before  they  were  elected, 
and  imposed  punishment  therefor  in  a  vote  of  ^'  absolute  con- 
demnation." It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  the  moral 
force  of  such  a  condemnation  for  the  crime  of  inducing  other 
members  of  Congress  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  an  open  cor- 
poration, by  Honorable  Representatives  who  had  secured  their 
elections  by  trades  and  bargains  if  nothing  worse,  and  whose 
pockets  were  stuffed  with  railroad  passes  and  promised  commis- 
sions for  political  supporters.  Had  there  been  as  much  com- 
punction about  '^ casting  the  first  stone"  as  there  was  in  a 
somewhat  similar  case  mentioned  in  Scripture  there  would  have 
been  few  indeed  to  answer  to  the  call  of  yeas  and  nays  when 
the  vote  of  censure  was  reached.  But  these  themes  are  foreign 
to  our  present  purpose  which  is  merely  to  consider  the  Credit 
Mobilier  as  an  organization  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific 
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Bailroad  Company  and  to  explain  those  relations  alona  Yet  we 
will  express  a  confidence  in  passing,  whatever  odium  may  attach 
to  the  declaration,  that  time  will  bring  a  more  dispassionate 
revision  of  the  facts  referred  to,  and  a  more  just  and  generous 
estimate  of  the  acts  and  motives  of  the  principal  actor  in  them 
than  they  have  yet  received. 

Under  the  charter  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  as  contained 
in  the  Act  of  1862,  its  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  company  might  organize,  however,  and 
commence  business  as  soon  as  $2,000,000  should  be  subscribed, 
and  $200,000  paid  in.  As  has  been  already  stated,  it  was  not 
found  easy  to  obtain  this  preliminary  subscription.  In  October, 
1868,  barely  the  necessary  number  of  shares  had  been  sob- 
scribed  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  considerable  increase. 
If  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  and  carried  forward  at  all  then, 
it  must  be  by  a  few  bold  and  resolute  pioneers  who  should 
invest  every  dollar  of  their  own,  and  all  that  they  could  borrow 
in  the  work,  and  settle  at  their  own  risk  the  question  of  profit 
or  los&  The  Act  of  1864  required  that  the  books  of  the 
Company  should  be  kept  open,  until  the  whole  amount  of 
$100,000,000  should  be  subscribed,  and  this  provision  operated 
to  destroy  all  the  inducements  offered  by  the  charter  to  parties 
who  should  build  the  road.  It  was  in  vain  to  b%  capitalists 
to  take  all  the  risks  and  burdens  of  the  work  by  urging  the 
profits  that  would  probably  be  made.  The  answer  was  that  if 
the  attempt  should  fail  the  whole  investment  would  be  forfeited, 
and  if  any  profits  should  accrue,  all  these  would  go  into  the 
corporation  treasury,  and  could  be  shared  in  by  any  body  and 
every  body  who  might  come  in  afterwards  and  subscribe  to  the 
stock.  Obviously  this  was  unjust  and  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  Congress.  The  design  was  that  those  who  took  the 
risks  of  furnishing  the  road  should  reap  the  profits  if  any  were 
made.  It  was  in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  and  to  secure  this 
object  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  availed  ol  This  was  simply 
a  new  corporation  formed  of  the  then  stockholders  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  and  of  all  others  who  should  aid  in  oonstroct- 
ing  the  road.  There  was  no  ring,  no  inside  manipulations,  so 
exclusive  contracts,  or  privileges,  or  profits.  Every  stockholder 
in  the  Union  Pacific  Company  took  stock  in  like  proportion  in 
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the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  those  who  declined  were  bought  out.  It 
was  a  fundamental  rule  and  principle  of  action  that  there  should 
be  DO  Union  Pacific  stockholders  outside  of  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
60  that  each  and  all  might  take  their  due  share  in  the  burdens 
and  receive  their  due  proportion  of  the  benefits.  Upon  whom 
then  was  the  alleged  fraud  in  this  arrangement  perpetrated  ? 
Not  upon  the  Union  Pacific  stockholders,  for  the  arrangement 
was  with  themselves  and  for  their  mutual  protection  and  ad- 
vantage. More  for  protection  certainly  than  advantage  in  1864, 
for  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  building  of  the  road  were 
then  so  dubious  that  subscriptions  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  stock 
were  obtained  with  the  greatest  difGiculty,  and  even  in  the 
Spring  of  1867,  when  it  became  necessary  to  add  60  per  cent  to 
its  capital,  many  of  the  old  stockholders  declined  to  subscribe 
farther,  although  a  bonus  was  offered  of  first  mortgage  Union 
Pacific  bonds  equal  to  the  amount  of  each  stock  subscription. 
So  doubtful  even  then  were  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise  and 
so  low  tbe  value  of  the  best  Union  Pacific  securities  I 

The  Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  had 
charge  of  investigating  the  history  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Com- 
pany and  its  relations  to  the  Union  Pacific,  denounced  it  as 
a  scheme  for  defrauding  the  Government  on  the  ground  that 
the  contracts  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  covered  the  whole  amount 
of  the  government  subsidy,  while  only  a  part  was  actually 
needed  to  build  the  road.  They  insisted  that  these  grants  of 
bonds  and  lands  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company  were  in  trust 
merely  to  use  only  so  much  of  them  as  might  be  actually  re^ 
quired.  The  Wilson  Committee  say :  '*  The  Committee  cannot 
doubt  that  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  and  bonds  as  well  as  of 
the  first  mortgage  bonds  which  the  Government  has  provided  to 
secure  by  a  lien  prior  to  its  own,  are  held  as  an  express  trust 
by  this  company  and  applicable  alone  to  said  declared  purposes 
of  the  acts  [viz :  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  &c.] 
Any  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  either  of  these  funds,  as 
profits  or  dividends  to  stockholders  is  illegal  as  violative  of 
the  declared  purposes  of  the  trust,"  &o.  And  this  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  act  of  1862  provides  for  the  preemption  of 
lands  not  sold  within  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  road  I 
The  same  Committee  in  their  report  speak  of  the  "  bounty  of 
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tbe  Government"  and  'Hhe  munificent  grant  of  lands  and  loan 
of  government  credit  to  the  road,"  terms  which  are  strangely 
applied  if  the  Government  intended  that  the  builders  of  the  road 
should  receive  from  it  as  a  loan  bonds  worth  only  74  or  75  in 
the  market  to  be  repaid  in  full  at  maturity,  and  should  add 
enough  of  their  own  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  building  the 
road  without  profit,  and  in  case  of  any  default  should  forfeit 
their  whole  investment  Nevertheless  in  the  full  possession  of 
this  idea,  an  act  recommended  by  the  Committee  was  imme- 
diately passed,  directing  the  Attorney  General  "to  commence 
a  suit  against  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  and  against  every 
person  who  might  have  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  received  as 
dividends  or  profits,  under  contracts  for  constructing  the  road, 
bonds,  money,  or  lands  which  ought  to  be  accounted  for  either 
to  the  railroad  corporation,  or  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
compel  the  restoration  of  such  property  or  its  value,  to  the 
railroad  company,  or  to  the  United  States,  whichever  might  be 
equitably  entitled  thereto." 

The  suits  were  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  as  directed, 
in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1873 — ^a  most  remarkable  litigation  in  its  character;  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  difierent  actions  against  as  many  dif- 
ferent defendants,  some  of  them  dead,  some  of  them  executors 
or  administrators,  and  others  heirs  of  such  deceased  defendants, 
very  many  of  them  purchasers  of  Union  Pacific  securities  in  the 
market,  and  never  connected  with  the  Credit  Mobilier, — ^these 
defendants  being  scattered  all  over  the  country  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  each  being  required  to  appear  in  Connecticut 
and  answer,  or  suffer  a  judgment  by  default,  which  might 
be  pecuniary  ruin.  Very  many  failed  to  appear.  By  some 
of  the  leading  defendants,  including  the  Union  Pacific  R  B. 
Co.,  answers  were  put  in  the  nature  of  a  demurrer  denying  the 
legality  of  the  proceeding  on  various  grounds,  and  especially 
denying  the  doctrine  on  which  it  was  based,  viz :  that  the  gov- 
ernment grants  of  lands  and  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  roads  were  trust  funds  in  any  sense,  but  insisting  that 
they  were  subsidies  received  on  no  other  trust  or  condition 
than  merely  to  build  the  road  with  them  in  the  manner  specified 
in  its  charter.     The  case  was  fully  argued  on  both  sides  and  the 
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decision  of  the  court  (Judges  Hunt  and  Shipman  presiding)  was 
adverse  to  all  the  positions  of  the  G-o vernment  As  to  the  claim 
that  the  government  grants  were  trust  property,  the  court  was 
very  full  and  explicit,  and  used  the  following  language :  ^'  In 
the  sense  that  all  men  are  bound  to  deal  honestly  and  justly 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that  whoever  receives 
benefits  or  advantages  from  the  public  which  are  expected  or 
intended  to  produce  an  advantage  to  some  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  assumes  a  trust  to  effect  that  advan- 
tage, the  plaintiffs'  claim  is  true.  It  is  not,  however,  accurate 
in  a  l^al  sense  to  say  of  a  bank  incorporated  for  banking 
purposes,  or  of  an  insurance  company,  or  of  any  similar 
institution,  that  it  is  a  trustee  of  the  Government  to  effect 
the  desired  result;  or  that  its  property  is  impressed  with 
a  trust  for  that  purpose  which  can  be  enforced  in  the  courts. 
Such  incorporation  is  chartered  for  private  benefit  as  well 
as  public  advantage  and  is  legally  bound  to  administer  its 
affairs  for  the  public  advantage  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  not  violate  the  provisions  of  its  charter  or  the  law  of  the 
land.  With  this  limitation  such  corporations  are  authorized 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  for  their  own  benefit  and  such  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Government  which  grants  a  charter, 
and  of  the  individuals  who  accept  it"  "  This  railroad  com- 
pany is  not  a  charitable  corporation,  nor  were  the  grants  for  a 
charitable  use.  The  grants  of  land  and  the  issuing  of  bonds 
are  to  be  considered  as  gifts,  gratuities,  voluntary  contributions 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  works  which  it  was  supposed 
would  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  advance  its  civil- 
ization and  improvement,  and  upon  which  the  mails  and  muni- 
tions of  war  could  be  transported.  When  given  and  accepted 
the  power  of  the  donor  is  at  an  end  and  the  absolute  own- 
ership is  in  the  corporations.  The  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  of  a  donm  and  not  that  of  a  creditor  or  cestui  que 
trust  except  where  such  position  is  distinctly  specified."  The 
bill  was  accordingly  dismissed. — (11  Blatchford  Bep.,  885.) 

By  this  judicial  decision,  therefore,  it  was  established  after  a 
full  hearing  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  not  a  fraud  upon  the 
Government,  and  that  the  profits  which  it  made  by  its  appro- 
priation of  the  government  subsidies  in  full  as  compensation  for 
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building  the  road  were  not  illegitimate  bat  fally  in  accord 
with  the  original  purpose  of  Congress.  *'  It  is  apparent  to  the 
most  superficial  reader  of  the  Statutes,"  say  the  Court,  "  that 
the  great  object  of  Congress  was  to  bestow  advantages  and 
from  time  to  time  to  increase  gratuities  to  a  corporation  which 
should  undertake  the  completion  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.'* 
''  No  authority  is  cited  to  sustain  the  argument  that  gifts  or 
gratuities  to  a  business  corporation  are  in  the  nature  of  a  trust 
and  I  have  found  nona"  And  yet  it  was  largely  upon  this 
assumption  that  the  Poland  Committee  charged  Oakes  Ames 
with  corruption  in  selling  Credit  Mobilier  stock  to  other 
members  of  Congress,  and  recommended  that  he  be  expelled 
the  House.  It  was  upon  this  assumption  that  the  press, 
the  platforms,  and  the  pulpits  of  the  country  rang  at  the 
time  with  denunciations  of  the  ^*  shameful  frauds  of  that 
corrupt  organization,"  and  it  is  upon  this  assumption  that  even 
to  this  day  the  ^*  frauds  and  robberies  of  the  Credit  Mobilier" 
are  constantly  alluded  to  as  a  part  of  the  accepted  history 
of  the  time.  So  difficult  is  it  for  truth  and  reason  to  overtake 
and  conquer  prejudice,  and  so  slow  are  men  to  be  convinced 
of  their  mistake  in  believing  that  others  are  not  as  honest 
as  themselves.  That  errors  and  acts  worse  than  errors  were 
not  committed  by  two  or  three  individuals  in  connection  with 
the  Credit  Mobilier,  we  do  not  affirm,  but  we  do  insist  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  oigan- 
ization,  or  in  its  relations  or  transactions  with  respect  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  or  the  Government  which  can  justify 
the  stigma  which  has  been  attached  to  it.  Among  its  stock- 
holders are  found  the  names  of  men  of  the  highest  character 
as  men  of  honor  and  financial  integrity ;  names  suggestive 
of  anything  but  of  rings  and  combinations  to  cheat  their  asso- 
ciates, or  to  rob  the  Government,  or  steal  trust  funds.  And 
since  by  the  solemn  judgment  of  a  high  judicial  tribunal 
selected  by  the  Government  itself,  the  corporation  has  been 
exonerated  from  the  imputations  of  robbery  and  fraud  so 
freely  cast  upon  it  by  the  popular  cry,  would  it  not  be  just 
for  well-informed  and  candid  men  to  cease  reiterating  those 
imputations  as  if  they  had  been  fully  sustained  ? 
The  positions  assumed  by  the  Congressional  Committees  in 
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their  reports  on  the  Credit  Mobilier  contracts  and  the  action  of 
CoDgress  thereon  are  extremely  significant,  when  compared  with 
the  later  GovermeDt  claims  and  the  legislation  which  we  shall 
hereafter  consider.  In  1878  the  complaint  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  defrauded  and  subjected  to  risk  and  probable 
loss  to  the  amount  of  those  bonds  which  had  been  unnecessarily 
called  for  in  the  construction  of  the  roads,  unless  the  excess 
thus  wrongfully  absorbed  could  be  recovered  back  in  an  action 
at  law.  This  charge,  of  course,  implies  that  the  government 
had  no  other  security  for  its  loans,  or  means  of  obtaining  re- 
payment of  the  principal  and  interest  advanced  than  those  pro- 
vided in  the  charter  of  the  roads  and  that  these  were  probably 
inadequate.  If,  however,  the  charter  could  be  altered  to  any 
extent  by  Congress  at  its  pleasure,  it  would  be  easy  so  to 
change  the  conditions  and  terms  of  the  loans,  and  to  insert 
such  new  and  stringent  requirements  with  respect  to  their  re- 
payment, as  to  make  the  government  absolutely  secure.  No 
SQch  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  one.  The  Wilson 
Committee  declare  that  '^  they  have  given  much  consideration 
to  the  question  of  remedy."  But  they  have  none  to  suggest 
except  a  judicial  proceeding  to  forfeit  the  charter,  or  its  absolute 
repeal  (both  of  which  were  in  the  nature  of  punishments,  not 
security),  or  a  suit  to  recover  back  **  the  trust  funds  "  assumed 
to  have  been  illegally  appropriated.  The  last  was  the  course 
adopted  and  we  have  already  seen  that  it  failed  in  the  Courts. 
In  our  next  Article  we  shall  review  the  subsequent  enactments 
which  sprang  from  more  advanced  views  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  its  powers  over  the  contract  with  the  companies,  and 
which  form  a  new  and  remarkable  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
legislation  with  respect  to  government  contracts  and  chartered 
corporate  rights. 
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Abticle  IV.— a  dangerous  PRINCIPLE  IN  CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  highest  wisdom,  both  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  State,  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  dangerous 
theories  and  dangerous  procedures.  Liberty  has  been  sub- 
verted by  the  insidious  working  of  apparently  harmless  prin- 
ciples. And  our  purpose  in  this  Article  is  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  our  churches  a  dangerous  principle,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  held,  whose  perversive  elements  have  but 
recently  appeared  in  the  workings  of  our  polity. 

The  local  churches  are  but  organized  manifestations  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  for  the  kingdom  is  the  root  out  of  which 
they  come,  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  and  its  subjects 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  true  starting 
point  of  chui-ch  polity  is  therefore  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but 
Protestants  are  clearly  right  in  distinguishing  between  the 
invisible  kingdom  and  the  organic  manifestations  of  it.  And 
yet  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  determines  the  controlling  ele- 
ments or  principles  of  the  polity,  and  the  polity  varies  according 
to  the  different  views  men  take  of  these  elements. 

None  can  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  but  those  who  have 
been  born  again  (John  iii.  8,  5),  the  believer,  i.  e.  converted. 
And  this  fact  becomes  a  principle  of  church  action,  and  deter- 
mines who  should  be  admitted  to  church  membership.  For 
the  kingdom  and  its  organic  manifestations  should  be  made  as 
nearly  conterminous  as  possible — not  identical  as  the  Booian 
Catholic  theory  makes  them,  but  conterminous  as  our  polity 
has  ever  tried  to  make  them.  Hence,  purity  in  membership 
is  strictly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament  This  principle  of 
purity  springs  out  of  the  relation  existing  between  every  true 
Christian  church  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Not  every  one 
in  the  churches  is  in  the  kingdom ;  but  every  one  in  the  kingdom 
on  earth  should  be  in  the  churches,  and  none  others.  The 
power  of  the  keys  is  given  to  the  churches,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  keep  themselves  pure. 
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One  congregation  of  saints  stands  in  tbe  same  relation  to  the 
kingdom,  as  an  organized  manifestation  of  it,  as  any  other  or 
all  the  others,  just  as  one  man  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
Ood  as  each  and  every  other  man.  From  this  relation  springs 
logically  the  independence  of  the  local  Church  of  the  control 
of  all  other  churches.  This  principle  is  also  taught  in  tbe  New 
Testament  And  Archbishop  Whately  confesses  that  it  was 
the  plan  of  the  apostles  to  establish  everywhere  independent 
churches. 

One  congr^ation  of  saints,  as  each  saint  himself,  is  in  living 
connection  with  the  one  kingdom  of  God,  and  consequently  with 
all  others.  That  connection  is  one  of  fellowship.  They  have 
fellowship  one  with  another,  because  they  walk  in  the  light, 
and  fellowship  strives  after  union.  Hence,  as  the  kingdom  is 
one  in  which  all  saints  and  churches  are  united  together,  the 
followers  of  Christ  seek  to  show  in  some  way  their  spintual 
unity  in  visible  unions,  and  to  make  these  unions  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  children  of  God  on  earth.  They  have  ever  been 
impelled  to  this  visible  unity  by  their  own  spiritual  life  uniting 
them  in  one  kingdom,  by  the  sacerdotal  prayer  of  their  Lord 
and  Head,  and  by  the  express  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

These  three  principles  —  purity,  independence,  unity,  or, 
material,  method,  end— constitute  the  true  doctrine  or  theory  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  first  respects  the  membership  of 
the  churches;  the  second  determines  the  relation  of  church  to 
church,  and  of  each  church  to  the  whole  number  of  churches: 
and  the  third  expresses  the  comprehension  and  limits  of  fellow- 
ship. The  first  and  the  third  of  these  principles  are  held,  or 
may  be  held,  by  all  church  polities  in  common  ;  for  they  are 
essentially  common  factors  in  all  systems  of  church  govern- 
ment That  which  fundamentally  differentiates  one  polity  from 
another  is  the  second  principle  above  given,  or  whatever  has 
heen  substituted  for  it.  The  principle  that  stands  between  the 
material  out  of  which  the  church  is  formed  and  the  visible  unity 
of  that  material,  as  the  method  of  its  realization,  the  mode  by 
which  the  internal  fellowship  becomes  a  visible  union,  is  the 
formative  or  constitutive  principle  of  any  polity.  That  prin- 
ciple secured,  its  doctrine  of  the  church  stands  ;  that  changed, 
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the  polity  is  subverted.  The  second  principle  is,  therefore,  the 
pivot  on  which  all  forms  of  Church  government  turn.  In  the 
Congregational  doctrine  of  the  church  the  independence  of  the 
local  body  or  congr^ation  is  the  pivotal  or  constLtutive  prin- 
ciple. And  it  alone  distinguishes  this  doctrine  from  all  others, 
it  alone  must  be  the  controlling  power  in  unifying  the  several 
congregations,  whether  in  a  district,  province,  nation,  or  in  the 
world.  In  it  alone  are  our  procedures  essentially  differentiated 
from  those  of  other  polities. 

We  know  that  it  has  been  common  to  speak  of  another  prin- 
ciple as  coordinate  with  this,  and  as  characteristic  of  our  polity. 
Thus,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  says :  ^'  Anglo-American  CoDgrega- 
tionalism  has  two  tap  roots,  independency  and  fellowship,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Puritan  or  Calvinistic  fjEiith."*  And  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Dexter  says :  '*  The  two  foci  of  our  ellipse  are,  on  the  one 
side,  the  independence  of  the  local  church,  and  on  the  other, 
the  mutual  friendship  and  helpful  co-working  of  all  local 
churches. "f  But,  in  point  of  fact,  Congregationalism  has  but 
one  tap  root ;  and  while  our  ellipse  has  the  sun  of  independency 
in  one  of  its  foci,  the  other  is  as  empty  as  the  rest  of  the  orbit 

Turning  to  other  polities  we  find  that  ^*  fellowship,"  '*  mutual 
friendship  and  helpful  co-working,"  are  exhibited  in  them  as 
well  as  in  our  own,  and  even  to  a  much  greater  d^ree.  The 
Presbyterian,  the  Episcopal,  and  preeminently  the  Papal  polity, 
secures  each  for  itself  a  far  greater  allegiance  to  its  principles 
and  interests,  a  more  exclusive  fellowship  and  cooperation 
among  its  members  than  our  free  polity  has  ever  attained ;  and 
it  seems  indeed  strange  that  we  should  ever  have  claimed  as  a 
distinctive  principle  of  our  poKty  what  is  a  common  factor  to 
them  all,  and  to  which  we  have  the  least  claim.  For  while  there 
might  be  a  kingdom  of  only  one  subject,  there  can  be  no 
church  with  only  one  member.  There  must  be  at  least  "  two 
or  three."  The  kingdom  rests  on  faith,  the  link  that  joins  the 
saint  to  Christ ;  but  the  church  rests  on  fellowship,  on  the  com- 
munity of  faith  and  love  and  hope,  on  that  which  brings  saints 
together  in  holy  worship  and  sympathetic  cooperation.  The 
kingdom  could  exist  if  saints  stood  apart ;  but  no  church  can 
exist  without  fellowship  ;  and  no  polity  without  churches  ;  for 

•  Oreeda  of  OhHatendom,  L  826.  f  OongregatUmaUain  (4th  ed.)  399. 
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polity  is  chiefly  a  mode  or  method  of  fellowship  between 
churches.  Saints  vnll  fellowship  one  another,  and  their 
chnrches  wiU  be  in  some  sort  of  cooperative  union,  in  virtue  of 
their  relation  to  the  same  indivisible  kingdom  of  God. 
Whether  this  cooperative  fellowship  shall  be  free  or  constrained, 
natural  or  distorted,  depends  on  another  principle  altogether, 
on  the  constitutive  principle ;  but  surely  the  common  factor  of 
all  polities,  that  which  is  moulded  into  the  Papacy  or  into  the 
Episcopacy  or  into  Presbyterianism  or  into  Congregationalism, 
just  as  the  formative  principles  of  these  polities  touch  it,  can- 
not^ in  any  legitimate  sense,  be  claimed  as  peculiar  to  any  one 
of  them.  It  surely  does  not  distinguish  one  from  another.  It 
is  in  no  sense  characteristic. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  allow  the  law  or  principle  of  fellowship 
among  saints  a  free  and  natural  expression,  while  other  polities 
introduce  some  form  of  authority  to  regulate  and  control  it,  we 
admit  the  fact ;  but  why  do  we  do  so  ?  It  is  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  independence  forbids  the  use  of  authority  or  force  in 
any  of  its  many  forms,  in  restraining,  controlling,  or  determin- 
ing the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  We  lift  the  hand  of 
authority,  and  the  common  element  of  fraternal  unity  and  fel- 
lowship, belonging  to  the  very  being  of  a  church,  has  a  free 
expression ;  that  is  all.  Hence,  whatever  is  distinctive  in  our 
polity  revolves  about  the  one  principle  of  the  independence  of 
the  local  church  ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  the  only  tap  root  of 
Congr^ationalism  is  independency. 

Arising  from  this  common  but  erroneous  statement  of  our 
polity,  we  discover  here  and  there  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
element  in  the  line  of  fellowship  into  our  polity.  For  if  fel- 
lowship be  one  of  "  the  tap  roots  "  or  one  of  "  the  foci ''  of  our 
system,  why  should  it  not  make  numbers  its  basis  of  represen- 
tation? Certainly,  on  this  principle  a  large  church  should 
have  a  greater  representation  than  a  small  one ;  and  on  this 
principle,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  erroneous,  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous, because  foreign,  practice  has  crept  into  some  of  our 
representative  bodies.  It  is  the  apportioning,  in  part,  of  rep- 
resentation according  to  numbers.  This  is  done  in  the  Oeneral 
Associations  of  California,  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Oregon  ;  in 
the  Oeneral  Conference  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  National 
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Coancil.*  The  working  of  this  foreign  element  is  best  seen  in 
the  case  of  Oregon.  By  the  reports  for  January,  1876,  the 
Churches  of  that  State  should  be  classified  as  follows :  Churches 
of  one  delegate,  two  ;  churches  of  two  delegates,  two ;  churches 
of  three  delegates,  two;  churches  of  four  del^ates,  one;  and 
churches  of  seven  delegates,  two.  If  the  Plymouth  church, 
Brooklyn,  were  in  Oregon,  it  would  be  entitled  to  eighty-five 
del^ates,  and  could  control  the  Association  by  almost  a  three- 
fold vota  Under  this  foreign  element  equality  disappears,  and 
the  metropolitan  churches  assume  again  the  rank  which  they 
occupied  among  the  primitive  churches,  when  their  independ- 
ence was  lost  in  the  centralization  that  ended  in  the  Papacy. 
This  dangerous  and  subverting  element  came  in  through  a 
mistaken  notion  respecting  the  proper  place  of  fellowship  in 
our  polity,  and  it  can  maintain  its  right  to  be  only  on  the 
ground  that  representation  should  be,  in  part,  at  least,  regulated 
by  the  number  of  members  which  a  church  may  have — ^a  small 
church  a  less,  a  large  church  a  greater  number  of  delegates. 
Such  is  the  element  of  inequality  which  fellowship  as  a  con- 
trolling principle  in  our  polity  logically  introduces  and  main- 
tains. For  a  church  has  fellowship  according  to  the  quantity 
of  its  being,  and  if  that  quantity  be  large  its  representation 
should  also  be  large  in  all  bodies  for  fellowship.  At  least  it 
should  have  a  greater  number  of  delegates  than  a  small  church. 
Granting  that  fellowship  be  a  peculiar  principle  in  our  polity, 
we  see  no  escape  from  this  logia  For  a  principle  without  any 
modifying  force  cannot  be  called  peculiar  or  distinctive.  Bat, 
on  our  only  distinctive  and  constitutive  principle,  each  church, 

*  We  give  the  parts  of  their  Ck>ii8titutioii8  which  contain  this  foreign  and  dm- 
gerooB  element: 

California  allows  each  chnich  "two  delegatos,  and  one  additional  delegate  for 
each  fifty  members  in  excess  of  one  hundred  "  (Art  IL) :  Colorado  and  Mioooii, 
"  two  delegates,  and  one  additional  delegate  for  eyeiy  twenty  members  abore 
thirty;  provided  that  no  church  shall  have  more  than  six  delegates  besidee  its 
pastor  "  (Art  II.) ;  Oregon,  "  one  delegate,  and  one  additional  delegate  for  every 
thirty  members  "  (Art  Yin.) ;  Conneoticat,  "  delegates  elected  by  its  oonstitowt 
bodies,  in  the  ratio  of  one  delegate  for  three  hundred  church  members ;  a  fric- 
tion of  more  than  one-half  being  also  represented  by  a  delegate  "  (Art  IL);  and 
the  National  Council,  each  State  organization,  "  one  delegate  for  each  ten  thous- 
and communicants  in  their  fellowship,  and  one  for  a  major  i»rt  thereof "  (Ait 
n.2). 
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in  virtue  of  its  being  a  church,  is  entitled  to  the  same  repre- 
sentation ;  for  they  are  essentially  equal  as  one  man  is  equal  to 
another  man,  one  citizen  to  another  citizen,  one  nation  to 
another  nation.  This  equality,  of  one  church  with  another,  in 
all  that  belongs  to  the  essence,  the  individuality,  is  a  necessary 
corollary  from  their  independence.  The  local  church,  as  a 
distinct  entity,  standing  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  true 
manifestation  of  it,  becomes  the  unit  of  representation ;  and 
these  units  must  be  held  to  be  essentially  equal  one  with  another, 
or  a  disastrous  blow  is  struck  at  the  very  heart  and  life  of  our 
polity.  We  cannot  make  one  church  equal  to  two,  ten,  eighty- 
five  other  churches,  without  a  complete  surrender  of  our  doctrine 
of  the  church.  If  we  regard  the  whole  membership  within  a 
state  or  nation  as  a  church,  then  representation  should  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  congregations  according  to  their  size; 
but  this  would  be  a  national  church,  in  theory,  against  which 
we  have  always  protested.  That  such  a  foreign  element  could 
have  crept  unol«erved  into  the  constitutions  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Connecticut  and  the  National  Council,  illustrates 
again  the  adage  that  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
In  all  bodies,  whether  councils,  conferences,  or  associations,  the 
principle  which  shapes  our  polity  demands  that  each  church 
stands  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality  in  representation  :  and 
where  churches  are  only  indirectly  represented  through  some 
delegated  body,  as  is  the  case  with  the  National  Council  and 
the  Conference  of  Connecticut,  the  basis  should  still  be  churches 
and  not  church  members. 

There  is  no  ground  or  inequality  in  representation,  in  the 
plea  that  a  large  church  ought  to  have  greater  influence  than  a 
small  one  ;  for,  in  the  nature  or  things,  it  will  have  greater  in- 
fluence. No  one  who  has  attended  our  Councils  and  Confer- 
ences can  doubt  that  our  metropolitan  churches,  with  the  same 
representation,  exert  an  almost  controlling  influence  in  our 
bodies;  and  what  would  they  not  do,  if  their  representation  in 
them  was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  members  ?  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  most  votes  passed  in  our  bodies  are  only  declara- 
tive and  advisory,  justify  unequal  representation ;  for  such  a  vote 
involves  the  doctrinal  and  moral  standing  of  each  church  in 
connection  with  the  body,  and  one  should  not  have  power  to 
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jeopardize  the  many.  Indeed,  no  justification  can  be  foand 
for  subverting  the  corner-stone  of  our  polity,  unless  we  wish  to 
substitute  for  it  another. 

If  the  positions  here  presented  are  true,  then  the  bodies  which 
have  admitted  this  child  of  the  bondwoman  into  their  consti- 
tutions should  hasten  to  cast  it  out,  lest  the  liberty  of  the 
churches  be  lost  And  all  must  emphasize  the  independence 
of  the  local  churches  under  Christ,  and  make  this  our  consti- 
tutive principle  the  sole  criterion  by  which  all  sorts  of  fellow- 
ships and  unions  are  to  be  tested  among  our  churches.  We 
shall  thus  simplify  our  polity,  and  bring  it  into  self -consisteDcy. 
We  shall  cause  its  future  development  to  be  logical  and  s^e 
for  the  churches.  For  our  polity  has  not  attained  its  full  devel- 
opment, and  we  need  to  see  to  it  that  its  strivings  after  com- 
pleteness be  logical. 
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AmiGLB  v.— WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH   OUR 
TRAMPS? 

Wabh  weather  has  come.  The  tramp  is  enjoying  his  annual 
trip  into  the  coantrj,  and  the  summer  riots  have  begun. 
These  three  facts,  taken  together,  have  caused  anxieties  in 
many  minds  usually  calm,  and  directed  fresh  attention  to  a 
dangerous  element  in  our  society.  This  element  is  dangerous, 
but  it  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  civilization  and  has  grown 
along  with  it  and  partly  out  of  it  Every  country  of  Christen- 
dom has  a  class  which  is  low  socially  and  morally,  preying  on 
the  better  classes.  How  to  deal  with  this  class  for  the  best 
good  of  humanity  has  been  a  leading  social  problem  ever  since 
these  countries  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  the  problem 
seems  harder  to  solve  now  than  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Then,  the  theory  for  its  solution  was  a  simple  one,  it  was  to 
exterminate  it  and  thus  rid  the  industrious  and  honest  of  what 
was  a  burden.  The  process  failed,  for  while  countless  individ- 
uals perished,  the  class  remained.  Now  we  have  gone  to  the 
opposite  extrema  We  carefully  protect  its  members,  feed 
them,  devise  new  methods  by  which  the  lives  of  the  old  ones 
may  be  saved  and  new  ones  bred,  all  in  the  hopes  that  we  may 
educaU  them  out  of  the  class  into  some  one  above  it  In  this 
country  we  have  had  great  faith,  judging  from  the  abundant 
oratory  we  have  heard,  in  ''  the  educational  power  of  the  fran- 
chise." This  new  process  is  now  under  trial  and  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  pronounce  it  a  success. 

In  society  there  is  no  abrupt  break  from  its  bottom  to  its 
top.  From  the  most  helpless  pauper,  the  meanest  beggar,  the 
most  incorrigible  thief  upwards  through  every  phase  of  indus- 
try, thrift,  and  wealth  there  is  no  missing  link.  So  although  it 
is  impossible  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  this  lower  social  stra- 
tum yet  we  can  still  truthfully  speak  of  it  as  a  class ;  and  in 
this  sense  there  is,  in  every  old  community,  what  may  be 
rightfully  called  a  *'  dangerous  class."  It  includes  a  variety  of 
phases  and  characters,  but  it  is  everywhere  the  same  in  this 
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respect,  that  it,  in  some  way,  lives  upon  and  is  supported  b; 
the  better  portion  of  society.  As  paupers  they  are  fed, 
clothed,  and  sheltered  at  the  public  expense,  as  b^gars  or 
tramps  they  demand  to  be  fed  at  your  door,  or  as  thieves  they 
help  themselves  to  what  they  are  cunning  enough  to  steal  or 
strong  enough  to  take.  In  various  forms  this  class  is  always  a 
burden  on  industry  and  a  menace  to  property.  It  is  either 
parasitic  or  predatory.  Its  attitude  towaids  the  thriving  and 
wealthy  is  one  of  hostility,  very  aualogous  to  that  of  a  hardy, 
prolific,  warlike  tribe  of  Indian  savages  towards  a  neighboring 
settlement  of  peaceful,  industrious,  civilized  whitea  When 
the  Indian  tribe  feels  itself  the  weaker  it  cringes  and  beg?, 
stealing  a  little  when  it  can  be  done  safely,  ever  ready  to  sud- 
denly swoop  down  and  destroy,  plunder  and  murder  if  any 
opportunity  occurs,  and  then  to  retreat  again  to  its  mountain 
holds  when  the  physical  power  comes  to  repel  it 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  simile.  This  "  dangerous  class''  is 
a  tribe.  It  has  the  origin  and  natural  constitution  of  a  tribe, 
with  its  own  instincts,  tastes,  traditions,  and  codes.  Its  mental 
characteristics  are  curiously  like  those  of  a  tribe  of  savages  in 
many  respects  and  its  acts  as  cruel  and  atrocious,  and  like 
all  tribes  it  has  its  foundation  in  heredity. 

How  to  deal  with  this  hostile  tribe  has  been  an  ever-present 
question  with  all  civilized  governments,  and  the  modem  Chris- 
tian church  finds  here  too  its  most  difficult  problem.  Chris- 
tianity has  proved  its  power  on  the  better  class  of  society  and 
shaped  its  intelligence,  culture,  and  morals,  it  has  also  reclaimed 
and  raised  some  races  of  savages,  but  what  it  can  do  for  the 
general  reclamation  of  these  Arabs  of  the  cities  and  Apaches 
of  the  country,  these  savages  of  our  civilization,  it  has  yet  to 
show  u& 

In  the  popular  mind  this  problem  is  too  often  confounded 
with  another  which  is  really  a  very  diflTerent  one,  the  "  Com- 
munist" question.  The  great  body  of  communists  are  self- 
supporting  men,  living  on  their  own  labor  and  only  dangeroua 
because  they  hold  dangerous  social  and  political  theories. 
They  also  often  start  the  trouble  and  violence  which  give 
opportunity  for  this  other  class  to  work  its  mischiei 

Many  of  the  common  names  applied  to  this  class  of  which 
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we  are  speaking,  suggest  an  obvious  element  of  its  composition. 
It  is  not  only  the  '^  lowest  class,"  the  *'  neither  side,"  and  the 
^'ander  crust,"  it  is  also  the  ^^  dregs  of  society,"  *' social  lees," 
etc.,  terms  which  tell  that  the  result  of  the  common  observation 
is  that  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  sediment,  by  the  settling  of  which 
the  portions  above  it  have  been  purified.  We  see  this  ingredient 
in  its  most  repulsive  form  in  our  large  cities,  but  it  is  produced 
everywhere.  Some  of  these  settlings  or  dr^  are  simply  the 
weak  and  unfortunate ;  others  settle  as  the  result  of  education ; 
others  because  they  lack  ability  to  fight  successfully  the  battle  of 
life,  the  faUures  of  humanity,  so  to  speak ;  others  on  account  of 
evil  instincts  or  propensities,  reversions  as  it  were  to  the  old 
savage  type;  others  because  of  acquired  vicious  tastes;  others 
naturally  settle  to  the  bottom  from  innate  laziness  and  thriftless- 
ness,  these  are  men  who  have  the  mental  constitution  which 
most  savages  have,  they  may  or  may  not  have  specially  cruel 
tastes,  a  great  lot  of  able  bodied  beggars  might  be  included 
in  this  lot,  men  who  work  a  little  when  business  is  brisk  and 
high  wages  are  paid  for  intermittent  unskilled  labor,  but  who 
in  times  of  business  depression  are  crowded  out  of  such  jobs  by 
the  more  reliable  and  industrious  laborers;  others  go  down 
because  of  their  vices ;  still  others  because  of  the  physical  and 
moral  deterioration  due  to  the  vices  and  unwholesome  environ* 
ment  of  their  parents ; — and  so  on  through  all  the  causes  which 
weaken  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  of  men.  All 
these,  like  dregs,  settle  into  the  stratum  below  and  are  absorbed. 
The  new  comers  find  a  home  in  the  tribe  if  they  can  adapt 
themselves  to  its  unwholesome  physical  surroundings.  Ke- 
maining  in  it  they  transmit  their  propensities  and  instincts  to 
coming  generations,  just  as  a  white  man  may  join  a  tribe  of 
savages  if  his  tastes  and  instincts  lead  him  in  that  direction, 
and  his  descendants  are  just  as  savage  and  perhaps  more  cruel 
than  those  purer  bred. 

Not  many  centuries  ago  all  Northern  Europe  was  inhabited 
by  savage  tribes  who  were  converted  and  civilized  on  the 
ground  by  missionaries  of  Boman  civilization  and  faith.  Those 
savages  were  our  ancestors. 

Difierent  savage  races  and  peoples  have  shown  very  different 
capacities  for  civilization;  and  the  different  individuals  and 
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families  in  any  one  itwje«bb^'rfmilardiffertoo^iand  t»pa!eit?es. 
Some  die  out  by  mere  <ionta©t  With  dl^^ilizrition'J^^theyfcanoot 
adapt  themselves  to  its  enVirodmeiit.  Othe^  adapl^thems^Ives 
to  the  physical  and  soci^i^^ByiFbnmentbut-^ti>aiii  the  same  old 
savages  still  in  their  inslinotb  and  in  the  fi^wnessaivd^lAFacter 
of  their  wants.  They  may  ve^An^ivi  edtitSKSt  with  •tiViliiaitioB, 
and  even  become  in  a  sense  (a 'p^rt' of  it;  Without  eveir  alsdimilat- 
ing  its  higher  and  essential  l^pirit  <  Thus  With  our  ^ftneestinl 
tribes,  as  they  emerged  ftom  savagery  tb«i<e  #a3  al^a;;^  a  cfess 
that  resisted  civilization*,  retattiifag  their  did  inBtitikte  iind'tMn^ 
pensities,  a  residuum  ad  \%  wei^e  of' th^  older  saVi^^ypa  In- 
stincts may  change  as  tbe^^sult  6f'i§/ti<3ic€teRdii^6  g^eMtionsof 
education,  but  it  is  a  veiy  Blo^jJrwjesf^^atd^Ihe  cdttdHlcW'of 
the  masses  all  through :  the  %aiddte  ages  ll^d  leadM  tinafeswas 
eminently  favorable  for  •the'/preriei^aftioti  of  sucfracJasA  as  we 
are  considering.  War,  find-  With' it  ot-gadissed  pUmdeF was  the 
great  occupation  of  the  l^lin^iilaCNles,  and^theinalsste'hftdikmple 
education  in  deeds  of  videncei^  MoirfeWer,^ neither *the  incen- 
tives nor  the  opportuniti^foV  th^i<4mpi'<»^^&dtif  exi^^'With 
which  we  are  now  so  familiar. '>  It  is'  nb  W^hder  then  that  in 
the  march  of  progress,  stragglers  Iflg)^  behiM^^avag^  hang 
ing  on  the  skirts  of  civilization  dressing  ih  its  'oa«t  dff'btothes, 
eking  a  subsistence  out^of  the  n^W- ddnditiob^^df 'kings'  btit 
retaining  the  instincts  dftbeoldi'  ^  •  -^    \  .;  •   j   i       .  i 

The  advance  in  civiliisation>wad<'b5'  the  dhftnge  fihom  tlie 
more  nearly  uniform  stft^j^  Hrib^  «l;hrbtigh  ^Bp€f6i€(li^tioo  mto 
classes,  the  more  able,  thrifty,  and  fortuntit6'rii(ing''thtottgh  tW 
mass  and  up  out  of  this^  statJonwf  r)CcMhitHQ&  Wliiiih  eVef  re- 
mained at  the  bottom,:tb«  metital  Mpjf^entli^iv'e'  of  the  old 
savage  tribe  from  which  all  bud^^  sprung;  Bui  ^U-tiMrongh'the 
ages,  it  continued  to  recdvefifl'lt  ^ItdOes  t^  uiiforftiiialid  iind 
the  weak,  and  then  as  nofw,  all  the  fowei^^tassdfte^^^^fts -to  bar- 
barism found  there  a  natural  place. 

And  so,  this  old  savage  -  trfbe  ^hi6Mtili^6ns^  eontinaed  to 
exist  down  through  theeenturies,  adapting  itself  16  tfac^enviroD- 
ment  imposed  by  its  civilized  neigbb(M,'dhangihg iik  itttbabits 
when  necessary,  but  not  essentially  in  its  instincts. 

The  begging  and  pattper  losti  dot  Wttt^  greatly  d^vDlO]^  '^^ 
the  feudal  times  by  misdtrected-religioM  ^Mffttimoii  ''8av<8« 
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tdbea.Iiviqgrbj  th^msplye^  h%Te  bo. paupers  and  few  beggars. 
In  t^fstrnggk  |pi^>^Bt^<^e  tbe  u^fprtunate  go  to  the  wall. 
Ba|  the  Qhriftliian;ch)irQh:l;c^ugbtf^Dd  piacticed  mercy  to  the  an 
^tunate^  ^Qd.ffomgenetatiop.tQr  generation  the  sick  and  an 
fprtanatacpme  tob^  .better  •  and  more  mercifolly  cared  for. 
Tbia  ha9,,beea  ope  of  th^  m^t  b^peSaent  outgrowths  of  Chris 
tianity.  (t'3uV  tibis  too  hnsb&ditPf  attendant  evil  influence  on 
this  daa^y  fpri  biQggyicy  wasiaM/^  niprally  respectable  by  the 
methods,  of  the  iBprnantCt^bolic  ClmrclN  and  the  example  of  the 
MedicantiFriar^.'  Indiscriminate^^ipa^ving  was  taught  as  one 
of  the  nobles^  yii^ue^/for  tbe,indu^triou^  and  thrifty  to  cultivate. 
Thus  it  naturally  came  to  pass  that  able-bodied  beggary  was 
made  honorable  apd  {>f^i;iperisn;ii  incpreased  by  lessening  the  sense 
of  responsibility  wh|i/c,b  AQgl^t  to,  rest  on  every  man  to  take  care 
of  himself.  This  per|srpr9iqn]  of  , Christian  sentiment  has  most 
unquestionably  increased  paup^^m:>  and  beggary,  and  still 
continues  to  aid  and  preserye  t)^  evil. . 

From  begging  to  thievipg,i&  but  a  step,  but  towards  the  thief 
and  robber  there  was  no  suet)  charity  extended.  Why  should 
there  have  been  when  the  Cbxirch,  ,tHe  State,  and  the  feudal 
proprietors  were  the  owners,  in^  ^ono^  /way,  of  very  nearly  all 
the  property,  and  when  the  property  rights  of  the  lower  classes 
were  as  restricted  as  their  political  rigl^ts.  So,  the  thieves  and 
robbers  and  other  despoilers  of  property  were  treated  like  the 
wolves  of  the  forest,  or  any  invading  spoiler.  The  one  sole 
object  in  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  was  the  protection  of 
the  property-holding  and  property-producing  portion  of  society. 
He  was  to  be  weeded  out  of  society  by  the  only  certain  way 
then  known.  Larceny  was  a  capital  crime  in  England  for 
seven  hundred  years,  down  to  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living.  "  Thirty-one  oflFences  were  punished  by  death  in  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  (1608).  The  list 
grew  larger  year  by  year  until  in  1819  "it  had  reached  the 
number  of  tu?o  hundred  twentythreeJ^  This  sweeping  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  by  law  carried  off  thousands  of  good  people 
whose  offences  were  religious  or  political,  but  it  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  predatory  and  parasitic  class  who  would  in 
some  way  live  by  spoiling  their  more  thrifty  neighbors,  or  lead 
others  to  do  it  In  theory,  it  was  a  war  of  extermination  against 
a  hostile  tribe. 
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We  have  never  seen  any  statistics  or  even  estimates  of  the 
aggregated  number  executed  during  those  centuries,  but  all 
accounts  testify  that  the  vast  majority  belonged  to  the 
vagabond  and  predatory  classes.  A  similar  weeding  went 
on  over  most  or  all  of  Northern  Europe  for  ages.  For 
instance,  we  are  told  of  the  renowned  jurist  and  1^1 
writer,  Benedict  Carpzov,  who  died  at  Leipzig  in  1666^ 
that  during  his  official  life  he  bad  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden, 
sentenced  to  death  20,000,  some  accounts  say  80,000  criminals. 
His  biographer  says  of  the  latter  number  that  ^'  we  can  believe 
it  very  probable  when  we  remember  that  stealing  was  then 
punished  with  death." 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  brutality  with  which  the  criminal 
laws  were  executed  nor  tell  how  it  became  "the  inexorable 
scourge  of  the  lower  orders  (in  England  under  George  III.), 
cartloads  of  whom  were  carried  off  every  month  to  execution." 
The  only  feature  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention  is  the  fact 
of  a  long  continued  and  enormous  destruction  of  the  predatory 
and  vagabond  class,  of  those  who  were  believed  to  be  unfit  for 
true  civilization  and  stood  in  the  way  of  its  progress.  Bat 
whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  policy,  it  did  not  care 
the  evil,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  its  very  cruelty  and 
brutality  educated  many  into  the  class  which  by  a  better 
method  might  have  been  kept  out ;  so  the  tribe  was  not  exter- 
minated by  the  long  and  relentless  war  waged  on  it 

The  system  was  at  length  deemed  to  be  a  failure,  and  as  sach 
was  swept  away.  But  in  a  wider  sense,  was  it  a  &ilare7 
Would  our  present  civilization  have  been  possible  bad 
there  not  been  some  such  weeding  out  and  keeping  down 
of  the  foes  of  civilization  which  developed  within  its 
body,  just  as  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  those  foes  which 
assailed  it  from  without?  Our  own  belief  is  that  this  long  con- 
tinued weeding  out  of  the  "failures  of  civilization"  was  an 
essential  factor  of  progress ;  and  when  the  time  came,  in  which 
it  began  to  lead  to  evils  greater  than  those  it  cured,  it  was  then 
swept  away,  we  hope  forever. 

With  the  introduction  and  growth  of  any  good  thing,  an 
attendant  evil  always  grows  with  it,  and  the  great  object  of 
l^al   and  social  science  is  to  devise  methods  by  which  to 
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repress  the  evil  which  is  in  some  way  correlated  with  what  is 
usefal  or  desirable.  To  illustrate,  as  a  village  grows  into  a  city 
certain  diseases  increase  until  at  last  we  remedy  this  evil  by 
sewering.  But  with  the  sewers  other  evils  come  in,  and  unless 
these  are  met  by  new  devices,  the  "  improvement "  may  be  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  So  in  this  case,  we  have  practically 
ceased  the  '*  weeding  out "  process  in  society,  and  as  yet  have 
not  successfully  met  the  evil  which  results  from  a  more  humane 
policy.  There  are  to-day,  in  the  United  States,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  persons  alive  who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  which 
last  century  would  have  cost  them  their  lives.  A  hundred 
thousand  of  these  are  in  prisons,  but  a  great  majority  are  or 
will  be  free  to  breed  and  educate  a  new  supply.  What  possi- 
bilities of  evil  are  in  store  for  these  persons  and  their  progeny 
to  work  we  leave  for  the  future  to  tell  us. 

There  is  one  race,  or  rather  let  us  say  tribe^  which  we  should 
not  forget  in  this  connection.  It  is  more  nearly  a  ^*  thorough- 
bred "  tribe  than  any  other  in  our  modern  civilization.  It  is 
also  the  oldest  and  has  undergone  this  legal  weeding  in  one 
country  or  another  for  more  than  thirty  centuries.  We  mean  the 
Jews.  Their  religion  has  never  made  begging  honorable,  and 
yet  their  sick  and  unfortunate  are  humanely  cared  for  by  them- 
selves. The  criminal  instinct  has  also  been  largely  bred  out  by 
this  weeding,  and  the  begging  instinct  by  education.  For  the 
results,  compare  to  day  the  relative  number  of  Jews  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  penal  and  public  charitable  institutions  of  this 
country.  A  Jewish  criminal  is  rare  indeed  and  a  Jewish 
pauper  is  an  anomaly.  And  this  too  in  spite  of  the  wrongs  the 
Jews  have  suffered  from  their  Christian  oppressors  ever  since 
oar  race  emerged  from  barbarism.  Every  element  of  unwhole- 
some environment  has  been  thrust  around  them,  and  yet  wit- 
ness the  physical  and  intellectual  status  of  the  race  to-day. 

Compare  also  their  thrift  and  culture  with  that  of  any  of 
their  earlier  contemporaries  who  have  not,  like  them,  kept 
their  blood  nearly  pure.  Take  Algeria  or  Tunis  as  an  exam- 
ple. Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Bizantines,  Yandals,  and 
Arabs  have  successively  conquered  and  planted  their  civiliza- 
tions there,  and  left  their  blood  to  mingla  The  mongrel  Arab 
stock  now  left  is  as  unpromising  material  to  make  thrifty  civil- 
ization out  of  as  one  can  well  find. 
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There  are  many  sides  to  and  phases  of  the  question  of 
heredity  in  human  history.  Who  can  estimate  the  loss  Frauce 
suffered  by  expelling  the  Huguenots,  and  how  much  other 
countries  gained  by  her  loss.  The  great  number  of  thrifty 
families  in  Holland,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland, 
and  America  which  sprung  from  that  ancestry,  in  so  often 
commented  on  that  it  needs  but  mere  mention  here.  But  let 
us  ask  ourselves  if  a  pauper  and  criminal  emigration  is  not  as 
powerful  for  evil  as  that  was  for  good?  Galton  considers  that 
the  Dark  Ages  were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  Church  and 
the  intolerant  policy  it  imparted  to  the  State.  In  those 
troublous  times,  gentle  natures  fitted  for  deeds  of  love  and 
charity,  and  persons  of  intellectual  tastes  went  into  the  religions 
orders  as  the  only  congenial  place,  but  as  the  Church  exacted 
celibacy  of  its  votaries,  they  left  no  progeny,  and  thus  '^  the 
Church  brutalized  the  breed  of  our  forefathers ;"  it  was  like 
the  &rmer  ^^  breeding  down"  his  flock  by  continually  selling 
the  best  and  perpetuating  his  stock  from  the  poorest.  The 
effect  was  further  magnified  by  the  political  and  religions 
persecution  which  destroyed  so  many  of  the  boldest  and  fore- 
most thinkers.  *'  Hence  the  Church,  having  captured  all  the 
gentle  natures  and  condemned  them  to  celibacy,  made  another 
swoop  of  her  huge  nets,  this  time  fishing  in  stirring  waters,  to 
catch  those  who  were  the  most  fearless,  truth-seeking,  and 
intelligent,  and  therefore  the  most  suitable  parents  for  a  high 
civilization,  and  put  a  strong  check,  if  not  a  full  stop  lo  their 
progeny.  Those  she  reserved  to  breed  the  generations  of  the 
future,  were  the  servile,  the  indifferent,  and  the  stupid  I"  The 
same  author  illustrates  this  point  by  comparing  Spain  in  A  P. 
1500  with  the  Spain  of  A.  D.  1800,  after  ''  the  nation  was 
drained  of  free  thinkers  (by  martyrdom  and  imprisonment)  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  persons  annually  for  the  three  centuries 
between  A.  D.  1471  and  A.  D.  1781.''  After  reading  his  arga- 
ment,  some  years  ago,  the  present  writer  made  out  a  list  oi 
such  persons  of  eminence  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
as  were  the  descendants  of  clergymen,  and  no  one  will  donbt 
the  force  of  Galton's  argument  who  will  make  a  similar  list, 
and  then  imagine  what  a  loss  it  would  have  been  to  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  if  all  these  persons  bud  never 
existed — what  a  gap  it  would  make  in  our  history ! 
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To  return  to  the  tribe  under  special  consideration.  As  it 
appears  in  this  country,  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  sources  of 
supply  already  named,  another,  and  with  us  the  greatest  of 
all,  immigradoD.  The  foreign  stock  easily  merges  into  that 
which  is  native  born,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  wide  crossing 
of  nationalities  now  going  on  here  will  affect  its  composition  in 
several  ways.  It  will  increase  the  reversions  from  the  social 
strata  above,  many  of  which  reverted  savages  will  have  more 
ability  than  the  average  of  the  class,  and  will  constitute  some 
of  the  worst  of  our  future  crimiual  class.  The  imported  b^- 
gars  and  criminals  will  introduce  another  strain  of  bad  blood 
into  our  native  stock,  all  together  forming  a  rapidly  breeding 
hostile  tribe.  Every  scientific  investigation  of  our  penal  and 
public  charitable  institutions  brings  out  in  stronger  light  the 
rapid  increase  of  this  class  by  natural  generation.  We  will 
cite  but  two.  The  first  is  Dugdale's  well  known  investigation 
of  the  '^  Jukes"  family.  This  family  he  traced  for  five  genera- 
tions, extending  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  records  must  be  very  imperfect,  but 
about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  were  traced,  and  the  first  seven 
hundred  fully  tabulated.  From  the  actual  results  obtained 
relative  to  these  seven  hundred,  one  hundred  and  eighty  of 
whom  were  paupers  and  seventy-six  convicted  criminals,  he 
estimated  for  the  whole  descendants,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pauperized  adults,  one  hundred  and  forty  criminals  and 
ofienders,  sixty  habitual  thieves,  seven  lives  sacrificed  by 
murder,  fifty  common  prostitutes,  and  so  on  through  the 
unsavory  list,  the  entire  money  loss  to  the  country,  because  of 
these  parasites,  he  foots  up  to  be  $1,308,000. 

The  other  relates  to  pauperism  alone,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  last  year's  report  of  Dr.  Hoyt,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities.  He  visited  the  sixty -four  poor- 
houses  in  the  State,  containing  nearly  thirteen  thousand  public 
paupers.  Less  than  one  fourth  of  this  vast  number  was  of 
American  parentage.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  poor-houses 
there  were  paupers  of  three  generations  standing,  and  in  about 
all,  of  two  generations  In  fifty-five  cases  the  pauperism 
extended  to  the  third  generation  on  the  father's  side  and  in 
ninety-two  cases  on  the  mother's  side  (nearly  *'  thoroughbred"), 
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three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  had  pauper  fathers,  one  thoa- 
sand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  had  pauper  mothers,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  had  pauper  brothers,  and 
so  on ;  the  tables  extend  to  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  etc.  Wher- 
ever this  line  of  investigation  is  pursued,  we  have  the  same 
evidences  of  a  tribe  well  established  among  us  and  perpetuating 
its  instincts  by  heredity.  We  find  one  writer  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  (St  John  in  his  '* Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,'") 
who  described  its  genesis  in  Pennsylvania  at  that  time,  of  just 
the  type  that  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  in  the  newer 
or  more  thinly  settled  part  of  the  country,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time  where  hunting  and  fishing  save  the  thriftless  and  lazj 
from  actual  pauperism,  and  just  as  the  origiual  ancestor  of  the 
"  Jukes"  is  described  by  Dugdale. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  change  in  public  sentiment 
respecting  crime  itself  that  has  gone  along  with  the  change  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals.  A  century  ago  the  safety  of  soci- 
ety was  the  sole  consideration,  and  a  criminal  of  the  predatory 
class  had  few  rights  which  an  honest  man  was  bound  to  respect 
But  now  we  have  reached  the  opposite  extreme,  and  the  crim- 
inal (and  not  the  community  which  he  spoils)  is  the  object  of 
our  supreme  regard  and  interest  The  laws  for  his  conviction 
are  made  more  complicated.  His  rights  are  looked  after  with 
a  zeal  not  extended  to  the  protection  of  the  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious poor.  He  is  petted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  his  vanity  is 
flattered  by  the  interest  he  creates,  should  he  by  some  stroke  of 
ill  luck  be  convicted  of  a  particularly  brutal  crime,  then  young 
ladies  carry  him  bouquets  and  beguile  his  prison  hours  with 
hymns  and  music,  and  after  his  incarceration,  if  he  partially 
reforms,  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  state  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  when  at  last  he  dies,  the  press,  that  great 
organ  of  public  opinion  gives  him  an  eulogy  which  few  humble 
but  honest  men  can  ever  hope  for.  That  this  is  no  fancy 
sketch  the  events  of  the  past  year  demonstrate. 

Even  should  he  not  reform,  very  many  people  look  upon 
him  as  **  unfortunate  "  rather  than  blameworthy,  and  pity  him 
if  he  is  punished  while  others  just  as  bad  escape.  We  all  re- 
member how,  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  prominent  official  in  a 
neighboring  state,  in  addressing  the  inmates  of  an  institution 
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for  boj  offenders,  told  them  that  it  was  not  their  fault  that  they 
were  there,  society  was  to  blama  They  probably  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  felt  that  they  were  not  personally  responsible  for 
their  misdeeds.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  read  in  the  reports  of  the 
legislative  proceedings  in  one  of  oar  larger  States,  where  a  bill 
was  under  discussion  relating  to  their  State  Prison,  one  speaker, 
indignant  that  the  convicts  should  have  been  called  '*  outlaws  " 
by  an  opposing  orator,  repelled  the  base  accusation  with  ^^  There 
are  men  in  that  prison  who  have  been  unfortunate,  ...  I 
know  men  within  the  walls  of  that  loathsome  institution  who 
are  the  peers  of  any  man  on  this  floor,"  etc.  We  think  the  bill 
passed  and  liberated  several  hundred  convicts  upon  the  country 
again,  and  we  suppose  *'  restored  the  franchise." 

It  is  simply  impossible  but  that  all  this  must  have  an  un- 
wholesome educating  influence  on  the  many  persons  whose 
instincts  would  easily  lead  them  into  crime,  but  who  might  be 
saved  by  better  teaching.  Another  very  important  influence  in 
this  same  direction  is  the  unsound  theories  so  loudly  taught  by 
various  kinds  of  social  reformers  among  the  working  men. 

How  many  of  this  class  we  have  received  in  this  country  by 
emigration  we  have  but  vague  estimates.  Between  1846  and 
1866  a  curious  combination  of  events,  entirely  unique  in  his- 
tory, incited  migrations  of  the  poorer  classes  to  an  extent  never 
dreamed  of  before.  The  vine  disease  in  Southern  Europe  and 
the  distress  it  caused,  the  potato  disease  in  other  countries  and 
its  attending  famine  in  Ireland,  political  revolutions  on  the 
continent,  cholera  visitation,  the  Crimean  war,  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  and  Colorado,  with  the  commercial  prosperity 
it  induced,  the  sudden  expansion  of  steam  transportation  of 
travelers  by  sea  and  land,  all  together  set  the  poorer  classes  into 
migrations  which  go  on  yet.  We  are  told  that  seven  millions 
of  emigrants  have  landed  in  New  York  alone  since  that  date, 
and  to  say  that  a  million  of  these  landed  destitute,  and  that 
half  a  million  had  been  either  paupers,  beggars,  or  criminals 
in  the  Old  World,  would  be  to  state  the  unpleasant  truth  too 
mildly.  We  have  proclaimed  widely  that  we  had  a  place  for 
them  all,  and  having  supreme  faith  in  *'  the  educational  value  of 
the  franchise,"  we  have  invited  them  to  vote  and  make  laws  for 
the  security  (?)  of  the  property  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty.    So 
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they  have  come  to  stay,  and  have  adopted  as  the  motto  of  their 
tribe  the  comfortable  phrase,  *^  The  world  owes  us  a  living^ 

Considering  all  these  facts,  and  others  which  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  every  reader,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  strength 
of  the  class.  The  evil  is  here  and  this  generation  must  meet 
it.  The  time  to  do  this  is  before  it  gathers  more  strength  and 
exasperates  and  excites  the  public  by  great  overt  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Again  the  season  approaches  for  the  so-called  "  labor 
troubles  "  and  their  attendant  riots,  and  at  such  times  this  tribe 
is  ever  on  the  war  path  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Only  when 
mob  anarchy  paralyses  law  and  its  force,  do  we  see  it  in  all  its 
savagery,  and  what  its  instincts  are  every  great  riot  or  suspen- 
sion of  law  tells  us.  It  is  everywhere  the  same  in  instincts 
and  nature,  and  is  the  deadly  foe  to  civilization,  thrift,  and 
property.  This  tribe  has  no  country,  it  knows  no  patriotism, 
has  neither  religion,  nor  mercy,  nor  pity.  Whether  shooting 
the  clergy  and  destroying  works  of  art  in  Paris,  or  burning 
and  sacking  an  orphan  asylum  in  Brooklyn,  or  torturing  Chi- 
namen in  San  Francisco,  or  burning  n^roes  in  New  York,  or 
destroying  railroads  in  Pittsburg,  or  flocking  to  plunder  burn- 
ing Chicago,  or  murdering  the  defenceless  farmer  who  has  jost 
fed  him,  or  violating  the  little  girl  who  strays  from  her  fathers 
doorstep  to  pick  flowers  by  the  roadside,  or  whiningly  begs  at 
your  back  door  for  money,  it  is  ever  the  same  in  its  essential 
nature,  having  the  true  instincts  of  savages.  And  like  any 
other  predatory  tribe,  it  must  yet  be  met  and  conquered.  If 
allowed  to  continue  to  breed  unchecked,  and  to  prey  upon  the 
industrious  while  growing,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  gather  strength  enough  to  threaten  our  political  system,  if 
not,  indeed,  our  civilization.  Such  being  the  case,  our  object 
is  to  emphasize  the  statement  that  this  tribe  must  be  throttled^ 
or — it  wiU  throtUe  us  I 

How  this  may  best  be  done,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent Article  to  state. 
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Amiclk  VI.— how  to  deal  WITH  COMMUNISM. 

We  are  confronted  by.  a  real,  though  not  an  immediate  dan- 
ger. Communism  could  formerly  have  taken  no  root  in 
America.  The  industries,  of  the  country  were  once  promi- 
nently agricultural,  ai^^  manufactures  and  commerce  were 
scattered  among  many  Qmatl  establishments.  Capital  and  labor 
were  then  united  in  the^me  h^n<3^»  and  consequently  were  not 
disposed  to  quarrel;  every ^ipdustrjpus  man  had  or  expected 
to  have  capital.  The  hi^l  .top?  ,9.^  New  England  were  centres 
of  commercial  as  well  as^  o|  i^t^l^,^^^l Jife,  and  were  inhabited 
by  a  people  too  contented,|;p,jdi;e«i^cp  j^f.  special  changes,  and  too 
law-abiding  to  tolerate  anything  that  threatened  to  disturb 
social  order.  .„,..,.  .  . 

At  present  these  copditipnp  afe^  pranged. ,  The  villages  on 
the  hill  tops  are  deserted,  ^n4  jp  the,  y^leys,  vs(t|e^re  stood,  per- 
haps, in  former  times  sijjgle  g,rjst-jrpiHs>,there , are,  .manufactur- 
ing villages,  owned  by  a, few  mep  a^d  having  a  j^e;ise, popula- 
tion of  operatives.  Condi tTpn^^^papst  f^vor?i1plei  to.  order  and 
harmony  have  thus  yielded  to^pot^dit^ons.favprable  to  ^ial 
agitation  and  class  antagpnisip^  ^  ^tag^ .^in^i^ve^  in  like.m^n- 
ner,  given  place  to  railrp^cj^,  ?^nd.^at1^T^  ijjeii^ntijle  industries 
have  largely  been  supe.j^pQ^ed ,  by  c^ajifajized ,  (^^ytabl^^^ 
changes  which  are  favorable  tp  ,,the,qua]ntitativiB  increase  of 
wealth,  but  which  are  not  iaYPjii^ble  {;p  its.egua^  distribution, 
nor  to  the  national  strength  \7hlich  itfj  i^jg^t  h^y^  givei^  tp  ps. 

We  Uve,  moreover,  ^pd^ij  ^^fgoyerfxment..w^^ch,  instead,, pf 
uniformly  repressing  soci^i3tip,t^nd^^P9^e3^witt^^  a  str9|)g..band, 
sometimes  finds  it  for  itp  interest , to  fatter  ^rk4^  ^iy;Jp.  itflejf  the 
classes  among  which  such  tepdenci^^  phow  tl^em.sejves..  How 
to  deal  with  communisip^  UD^er  au9h,pircuijjp|f^nc€ji?,  is,^  gjcavfi 
question  of  the  present  apd  for  the  f  utjijij^. , ,  .       .  ,     .  ,  t . 

Simple  repression  is  ijip^  a.  p0^p^  whicj}  jjromis^  s^cce^  » 
but  this  is  the  first  step  \o  |ie,tak^p,^  ^?F^^.  ™*^^  Y^^t  ^9^^^  hj 
hunger,  makes  a  murderous  assaul^  o^  som.^^ope  ff^i^  his  pioney, 
must  be  disarmed  bef orp^  hf^ ,  ij  ^f ed,,  .  Jti^%  be  fL^  rpal  n|urd,e^gr 
he  must  be  imprisoned  or  hanged ;  but^  if  he  be  a  well-meaning 
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man  temporarily  crazed  by  want,  such  treatment  would  be  too 
severe.  Especially  unjust  would  it  be  to  reduce  bira  to  starva- 
tion by  the  exercise  of  some  power  which  chance  had  given  us, 
to  watch  him  indifferently  during  the  process,  and  then,  when 
despair  had  driven  him  to  an  overt  action,  to  yiolently  take  his 
life.  Among  the  adherents  of  communism  there  is  a  large 
element  that  is  simply  murderous,  and  this  deserves  only  the 
murderer's  fate.  This  element  is  apt  to  be  the  more  noisy  and 
prominent  It  is  possible  that  an  indefinitely  large  proportion 
of  declared  communists  in  this  country  may  be  of  worthless  or 
criminal  character;  but  this  class  cannot  constitute  the  per- 
manent strength  of  the  movement  Criminality  is  a  source  of 
weakness  everywhere,  and  the  existence  of  such  an  element  in 
organizations  of  workingmen  is  the  most  fatal  danger  to  the 
success  of  those  organizations  themselyes.  If  our  workingmen 
were  wise  they  would  beware  of  such  alliances. 

It  is  in  another  and  a  better  class  of  persons  infected  with 
communistic  doctrines  that  the  real  strength  of  the  movement 
lies;  and,  in  dealing  with  this  class,  more  of  wisdom  is  requisite. 
Simple  repression  is  more  difficult  and  less  just ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  that  the  government,  while  arming  itself  for  the 
instant  suppression  of  attempts  against  the  life  of  the  State,  and 
sternly  rebuking  all  wavering  on  the  part  of  its  members, 
should,  at  the  same  time,  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  class 
with  whom  it  is  dealing,  and  of  the  causes  which  incite  them 
to  their  dangerous  course.  If  these  tnovements  have  any  basis 
in  reason,  we  should  know  it,  and  remove  the  danger  by 
removing  its  cause.  It  is  what  physicians  call  "  deep  acting 
remedies"  that  we  need ;  not  remedies  that  act  only  on  symp- 
toms If  there  are  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  they  should  be 
redressed  at  once ;  if  there  are  evils  to  be  remedied,  they  should 
be  remedied  promptly.  It  is  no  credit  to  us  to  do  this  solely 
when  threatened  by  serious  outbreaks ;  but  it  is  better  to  do  it 
then  than  not  at  alL  No  social  disturbances  which  we  have  as 
yet  experienced  compare  in  their  evil  effects  with  the  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  brutality  which  are  the  causes  of  those  disturb- 
ances, and  which,  whether  they  result  in  riotous  outbreaks  or 
not,  can  ultimately  mean  only  death  to  the  nation.  To  vio- 
lently repress  the  outbreaks,  while  giving  ourselves  no  concern 
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about  the  greater  evils  which  are  their  cause  would  be  murder- 
oas  ou  our  part;  it  would  be  virtually  erecting  a  wall  of 
bajonets,  and  then  driving  our  fellow  citizens  bare-breasted 
upon  it    Let  us  avoid  this  responsibility. 

The  candid  man  is  sometimes  the  loser  in  a  discussion.  He 
cannot  always  expect  equal  candor  in  his  opponents;  his  con- 
cessions are  liable  to  be  construed  as  an  enforced  surrendering 
of  ground,  and  his  cause  to  be  weakened  accordingly.  This  is 
a  risky  however,  which  we  must  take  in  the  present  instance. 
Candor  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  social  order  is  the  first 
requisite  in  dealing  with  communism.  Until  we  can  look  at 
the  social  system  with  the  eyes  of  those  who  suffer  from  its 
evils,  we  cannot  hope  to  oppose  this  movement  with  effect 
Communism  is  a  wild,  lawless  protest  against  some  real  and 
some  imaginary  grievances.  Because  it  is  wild  and  lawless,  it 
demands  the  powerful  restraint  of  army  and  polica  Because 
there  is  something  of  truth  at  its  foundation,  as  there  always  is 
in  the  case  of  an  error  that  obtains  extensive  currency,  it 
demands  a  more  permanent  remedy.  Beal  wrongs  must  be 
righted,  and,  to  that  end,  must  be  seen  and  stated  as  frankly  as 
they  would  be  stated  by  communists  themselves. 

The  duty  of  candor  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  man  who  would, 
without  a  mirror,  obtain  a  view  of  himself  from  a  distance  of 
ten  feet,  would  have  scarcely  more  dii&culty  in  gaining  his 
object  than  the  member  of  a  social  oi^anism  who  would  obtain 
a  completely  external  view  of  its  condition.  Our  modes  of 
thinking  are  conventional ;  we  think  as  others  think  and  as  we 
have  ourselves  acquired  the  habit  of  thinking  by  intercourse 
with  others.  Everything  is  measured  by  standards  fixed  by 
habit  and  argeement.  The  child  has  a  marked  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  in  his  freedom  from  conventional  bias ;  and  on 
many  of  the  current  practices  of  society  the  child  can  teach  the 
experienced  man. 

Our  best  mode  of  procedure,  in  attempting  to  obtain  an 
external  and  unbiased  view  of  the  society  in  which  we  live 
will  be,  first,  by  a  mental  effort,  to  free  ourselves  of  conven- 
tional prejudice,  and  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  clear  and 
natural  impressions  of  the  child  and  the  uncorrupied  man; 
and,  secondly,  in  this  state  of  mind,  to  study  earlier  social 
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conditions,  of  which  our  view  is  actually  an  external  one,  and 
to  ascertain  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  practices  of 
these  societies  and  those  of  our  own.  By  this  method  oar 
social  usages,  which  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  present  little 
opportunity  for  a  radical  reform,  may  perhaps  be  shown  to  be 
as  capable  of  improvement  as  the  primitive  societies  which 
have  preceded  us.  The  same  force  which  has  been  at  work 
modifying  social  and  economic  practices  for  the  better,  will  be 
seen,  if  we  are  successful,  to  be  equally  operative  at  present, 
and  to  ofier  equal  prospect  of  marked  practical  eiFects. 

Individual  conduct  is  the  resultant  of  two  opposing  forces, 
selfishness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sense  of  right,  on  the  other. 
When  men  are  united  in  an  organized  society,  there  necessarily 
exist  common  ethical  ideas,  and  a  national  code  of  right  and 
wrong  is  the  result  The  general  practices  of  the  society  are 
then  determined  by  the  same  forces  as  those  of  the  individual, 
namely,  selfishness  and  the  sense  of  right  The  national  code 
of  right  and  wrong  is  influenced  by  economic  conditions  ;  what 
is  necessary,  under  the  circumstances,  is  regarded  as  right  On 
the  other  hand,  prevailing  economic  practices  are  lai^ely  deter- 
mined by  the  national  coda  National  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
thus,  regularly  produce  economic  eflFects,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  a  restraint  on  unlimited  competition.  Individaal 
consciences  are  in  advance  of  the  national  code,  and  their  infin- 
ence  changes  it  for  the  better  as  soon  as  the  economic  conditions 
permit  The  code  and  the  industrial  system  have  both  been 
progressive  from  the  beginning  of  history,  and  must  continue 
so  to  the  end.  Startling  results  are  produced  by  the  non- 
recognition  of  these  truths. 

Primitive  tribes  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  natural  products  ;  such  tribes  naturally  crowd 
one  another,  as  numbers  increase,  and  wars  of  extermination 
result  Prisoners  of  war  are  killed  under  the  system,  and  ap- 
parently from  necessity.  They  cannot  be  maintained,  and  if 
armed  for  hunting,  will  retaliate  on  their  captora  Killing 
them  is  the  only  alternative,  and  is  recognized  as  right 

From  killing  prisoners,  it  is  but  a  step  to  utilizing  them  as 
food ;  and  when  cannibalism  is  once  established,  it  is  not  likely 
to  limit  itself  to  the  eating  of  those  who  have  been  neoessaniy 
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killed,  bat  leads  to  the  projecting  of  warlike  expeditions  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  capturing  prisoners  for  food.  With  ad- 
vancing intelligence,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  general 
conscience  declared  itself  against  such  predatory  inoursion& 
Omdaally  the  protest  may  have  come  to  assert  itself  against 
the  killing  of  prisoners  at  all ;  but  as  long  as  the  economic  ne- 
cessity for  the  practice  continued,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
protest  was  very  effectiya  Here  was,  then,  a  system  involving 
a  wrong,  a  protest  against  the  wrong,  and  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  proper  method  of  removing  it  We  shall  find  analogous 
conditions  existing  at  the  present  tima  There  is  now  a  system 
involving  wrongs  of  scarcely  less  magnitude  than  those  we 
have  been  considering ;  there  is  a  disposition  to  remove  these 
wrongs,  though  not  a  sufficiently  active  one;  and  there  is  a 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  methods. 

The  power  of  conscience  was  effective,  in  primitive  times, 
in  producing  this  important  result ;  it  induced  an  inclination  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  cannibalism,  to  search  for  means  for 
its  abolition,  and  to  use  such  means  as  quickly  as  they  might 
be  presented.  The  desired  opportuni^  offered  itself  in  the 
transition  from  tiie  primitive  to  the  nomadic  mode  of  living ; 
and  in  this  condition  the  public  sense  of  right  proved  effective 
in  the  more  or  less  complete  suppression  both  of  the  eating  of 
prisoners  and  of  the  killing  of  them  for  any  purpose.  The 
sense  of  right  in  men  thus  effected  a  sociid  revolution,  and 
produced  an  economic  effect,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  re- 
straint on  unlimited  competition.  At  first  men  competed  with 
each  other,  in  primitive  &shion,  for  the  possession  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  he  who  bid  highest^  in  the  way  of  hard  knocks, 
became  the  eventual  possessor.  The  public  conscience,  in  sup- 
pressing this  particular  mode  of  economic  action,  imposed  on 
competition  the  first  of  a  series  of  restraints,  which  series  is  by 
no  means  completed  at  the  present  tima  Pure  selfishness 
would  produce  such  savage  competition  as  we  have  noticed. 
Selfishness  moderated  by  a  public  code  of  right  produces  com- 
petition of  a  milder  sort  Selfishness  completely  subjected  to 
an  enlightened  conscience  would  produce  results  of  a  different 
kind  from  any  which  political  economy  is  accustomed  to 
oonader.    It  is  a  dangerous  mistake  to  extol  competition,  as 
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each,  too  highly,  and  to  r^ard  all  attacks  upon  it  as  revola- 
tionary. 

The  nomadic  mode  of  life  made  it  possible  to  maintain  pris- 
oners, but  necessitated  the  enslaving  of  them.  The  watching 
of  herds  can  be  done  witfhout  weapons  and,  hence,  without 
great  danger  to  the  captors.  Slavery,  at  its  origin,  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  merciful  of  two  possible  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  prisoners;  it  must  have  received  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  philanthropic  men,  and  must  have  been  fully  josti- 
fied  by  conscience,  public  and  privata 

From  a  humane  institution  slavery  was  liable  rapidlv  to  de- 
generate into  a  cruel  one.  It  became  pecuniarily  profitable, 
and  persons  were  sought  in  war  for  their  services,  as  they  were 
formerly  sought  for  grosser  uses.  In  more  or  less  cruel  forma 
it  continued,  as  we  know,  to  our  own  times.  The  tardiness 
with  which  the  public  conscience  asserted  itself  against  the 
system  was  due,  in  this  case  as  in  primitive  times,  to  an  ap- 
parent economic  necessity.  Society  had  become  oiganized, 
and  from  this  very  organization  sprung  the  need  of  continuiog 
slavery.  It  was  a  part  of  an  economic  system.  During  the 
later  Boman  period,  for  instance,  it  seemed  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful agriculture;  and  the  same  necessity  was  allied  in  the 
days  of  American  slavery.  Competition  prevented  an  indi- 
vidual from  contending  against  the  system,  since  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  who  were  essential  to  his  success  would  have 
reduced  himself  and  family  to  poverty.  Although  a  single 
individual  was  comparatively  powerless  to  oppose  the  system 
as  long  as  it  lasted,  the  system  itself  was  destined  to  yidd  to  a 
greater  force.  The  final  abolition  of  slavery  is  traceable  to  the 
same  influence  which  abolished  the  cannibalism  of  primitive 
times,  and  is  another  instance  of  moral  force  overcoming  an 
apparent  economic  necessity,  and  changing  an  established  mode 
of  industry. 

The  present  industrial  system  is  an  improvement  on  the 
preceding,  but  is  by  no  means  ideally  perfect ;  and  it  is  an  un- 
fortunate error  to  defend  it,  in  all  its  particulars,  in  works  on 
political  economy.  Communism  is  a  protest  against  the  evils 
of  the  system  from  those  who  suffer  by  them,  and  are  careless 
as  to  the  method  by  which  they  remedy  theoL     The  sofferers 
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under  any  system  always  make  their  protest  against  it  in  an 
irr^olar  manner.  Slaves  rise  in  insurrection,  and  impover- 
ished  laborers  ally  themselves  with  criminals  and  threaten 
anned  violence  and  general  confiscation  of  property.  These 
are  not  the  classes  of  men,  nor  are  these  the  methods,  by  which 
reforms  are  to  be  effeoted.  Such  attempts  are  almost  always 
suppressed,  and  should  be  so.  In  order  that  the  suppression 
may  be  permanent,  however,  the  evils  assailed  must  be  reme- 
died  by  the  proper  method. 

The  characteristic  of  the  present  period  is  the  high  degree  to 
which  social  oiganization  is  carried,  and  the  consequently  con- 
tracted limits  open  to  the  action  of  the  individual  will.  Divis* 
ion  of  labor  has  superseded  isolated  production.  A  producer 
now  finds  a  market  for  his  products  in  society,  and,  to  that  end, 
mast  sell  as  cheaply  as  his  competitors.  If  he  has  laborers  in 
his  employment,  and  if  other  employers  reduce  their  laborers 
to  the  lowest  possible  wages,  he  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  a 
similar  course  or  lose  his  customers.  The  books  tell  us  that 
*^ society  buys  where  it  can  buy  the  cheapest;"  and  our  obser- 
vation partly  confirms  the  statement  A  benevolent  employer 
may  starve  his  laborers  unwillingly,  but  he  must  sometimes 
starve  them ;  and  the  general  effect  of  this  necessity  in  practi- 
cal life,  and  of  the  teaching  of  it,  in  scientific  works,  as  an  inev- 
itable law  of  the  system,  is  such  that  the  reluctance  which  men 
feel  to  the  process  is  largely  removed.    The  system  is  hardening. 

While  competition  at  present  is  more  general  and  more  grind- 
ing in  its  effects  on  men  than  at  previous  periods,  it  is  more 
refined  and  orderly  in  its  methoda  Conscience,  public  and  pri- 
vate, not  only  is  more  enlightened,  but  has,  in  part,  received 
the  confirmation  of  positive  law,  and  it  limits  within  narrower 
boundaries  the  action  of  selfish  motive&  The  man  who  sees  a 
purse  in  bis  neighbor's  hand  does  not  compete  with  him  for  it, 
as  the  primitive  man  would  have  done,  by  a  contest  of  physi- 
cal strength.  The  power  of  conscience,  partly  codified  in  law, 
partly  uncodified,  prescribes  the  modes  in  which  this  competi- 
tion may  take  place ;  though  it  still  takes  place  by  the  legal 
method.  The  difference  between  present  and  former  modes  of 
competition  may  be  credited  to  this  moral  force. 

The  practical  results  of  the  present  system  present  a  much 
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leBs  &vorable  contrast  with  those  of  past  systems;  and  this  fact 
shows  that  conscience  still  has  as  mach  to  do  for  the  economic 
condition  of  the  world  as  it  has  yet  done.  The  wild  barbarity 
of  primitive  times  has  given  place  to  the  more  refined  and  sys- 
tematic cruelty  of  organized  society;  and  if  the  bratalizing 
influence  of  this  system  were  not  counteracted  by  a  higher 
development  of  the  iatee  of  conscience,  the  present  would 
indeed  be  a  fallen  condition  in  comparison  with  the  past 
Slavery  presented  a  competitive  operation  in  which  the  strong 
obtained  permanent  command  of  the  labor  of  the  weak.  The 
particular  mode  in  which  this  was  accomplished  has  been 
changed ;  the  identical  fences  which  accomplished  the  effect  are 
no  longer  employed  for  that  object ;  the  change,  however,  ia 
more  in  means  and  modes  than  in  actual  results. 

We  do  not  enslave  men  now-a-days.  The  emancipation  proc- 
lamation ended  all  that,  did  it  not?  We  offer  a  man  a  pit- 
tance, and  tell  him  to  take  it  and  work  for  us  from  moraiog 
till  night  or  starve ;  but  we  do  not  coerce  him.  It  is  at  his 
option  to  choose  whether  he  will  work  or  not ;  he  is  free,  you 
observe  1  We  do  not  eat  men—precisely.  We  consume  the 
product  of  their  labor,  and  they  may  have  virtually  worked 
body  and  soulinto  it ;  but  we  do  it  by  such  indirect  and  refined 
methods  that  it  does  not  generally  occur  to  us  that  we  are  can- 
nibab.  We  kill  men,  it  is  true ;  but  not  with  cudgels  in  open 
fight  We  do  it  slowly,  and  frequently  take  the  precaution  to 
kill  the  soul  first ;  and  we  do  it  in  an  orderly  and  systematic 
manner.  Indeed  we  have  any  number  of  books  and  learned 
professors  to  tell  us  precisely  in  accordance  with  what  laws  we 
may  kill  them,  and  indeed  must  kill  them,  if  we  will  not  break 
witii  the  system  of  which  we  are  a  part 

Is  it  a  compliment  to  society  that  it  looks  upon  these  things 
with  indifference  until  tiiey  threaten  to  disturb  its  tranquiUity 
by  causing  open  outbreaks?  Is  it  creditable  to  us  that,  when 
outbreaks  occur,  we  are  chiefly  anxious  that  they  should  be 
suppressed  and  the  former  conditions  restored?  Poverty,  the 
ignorance  which  results  from  poverty,  and  the  moral  debaae- 
ment  which  results  from  poverty  and  ignorance,  are  greater 
evils  in  themselves  than  communistic  agitations,  which  result 
from  all  threa  An  intelligent  policy,  in  dealing  witii  comman- 
ism,  will  strike  at  the  greater  evils  which  are  its  causes. 
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Of  course  we  are  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the  best  metb* 
odsof  attacking  these  evils;  but  our  condition  would  be  in 
advaoce  of  what  it  is  now  if  ignoranee  of  methods  were  the 
only  difficulty.  Indifference  is  worse i than  ignorance;  if  that 
were  removed,  our  want  of  knowledge  would  present  no  fatal 
obstacla  The  sense  of  right  is  a  silent  and  slow-acting  force, 
but)  when  arodsed,  it  is  resistlesa  It  makes  a  way  where  it 
cannot  find  one.  It  overcame  obstacles  in  removing  cannibal-* 
ism  and  slavery,  and  it  will  overcome  obstacles  in  removing  the 
abases  of  the  present  The  work  would  be  half  done  if  this 
general  force  were  fairly  in  operation ;  if  working  men  were 
shown,  by  practical  demonstration,  that  the  intelligence  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  were  on  their  side,  and  that  they  need 
not  look  to  demagogues  for  leaders,  nor  to  criminals  for  asso* 
eiates. 

Some  light  we  do  possess  as  to  practical  methods  There 
are  measures  for  securing  that  union  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
same  hands,  which  would  effectually  prevent  discord  between 
them.  There  are  measures  for  the  securing  of  small  landed 
properties  by  laboring  men,  which  would  give  them  the  bene* 
fits  of  property  ownership,  and  commit  them  to  the  mainte* 
nance  of  social  order.  There  are  plans  for  codperative  socie- 
ties of  different  kinds,  some  of  them  in  successful  operation, 
which  secure  an  identity  of  interest  between  employers  and 
employed.  There  are  projects  for  aiding  emigration,  and  giv- 
ing to  it  an  intelligent  direction.  There  are  some  voluntary 
organizations  which  acquire  their  property  legitimately,  and  are 
attempting  to  test  the  practicability  of  a  new  mode  of  living. 
There  are  measures  looking  to  the  gradual  removal  of  the  pro- 
tective duties,  which  stimulate  abnormally  the  development  of 
manujhcturing  industries,  where  class  distinctions  are  most 
strongly  marked,  and  check  correspondingly  the  development 
of  agricultural  industry,  in  which  capital  and  labor  are  united  in 
the  same  hands,  and  in  which  class  contentions  are  almost 
impossible.  There  are  methods  yet  undiscovered,  waiting  for 
intelligent  men  to  develop  and  test  them. 

It  will  fare  ill  with  our  country  if  she  cannot  repress  such 
disturbances  as  the  more  wild  and  vicious  adherents  of  com* 
munism  have  lately  threatened ;  but  it  will  fare  many  times 
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worse  with  her  if  she  trusts  solely  to  coercion.  Should  she  sac- 
ceed  in  restoring  order,  as  she  doubtless  would,  there  would  be 
blood  upon  her  hands,  and  greater  evils  would  remain  than  the 
social  disturbances  which  had  been  quelled.  Communism,  in 
its  more  lawless  form,  proposes  to  reform  society  by  methods 
of  yiolence ;  if  we  are  to  deal  with  this  movement  successfully, 
we  must  first  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  needed  reformation 
by  methods  of  peace. 

We  need  to  lay  aside  prejudice,  to  obtain  an  impartial  view 
of  the  condition  of  society,  and  to  recognize  its  evils,  as  identi- 
cal in  substance  with  those  with  which  earlier  societies  have 
contended.  We  need  to  recognize  the  moral  force  by  which 
these  earlier  evils  have  been  removed,  and  to  know  that  that 
force  is  still  equally  powerful  We  need  to  put  this  general 
force  into  operation  and  show  to  those  who  suffer  from  social 
abuses  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  depend  for  assistance  on 
demagogues  and  criminals.  We  need  to  use  such  practical 
methods  of  remedying  these  abuses  as  are  already  at  command, 
and  to  seek  to  discover  methods  as  yet  unknown.  We  need, 
above  all,  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  suppressing  disturb- 
ances  of  social  order,  but  leaving  the  greater  evils  which  are  the 
causes  of  those  disturbances  to  accomplish  their  slow  destruc- 
tion unhindered. 
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AmcLX  YH— SHALL  INCOMES  BE  TAXED  f 

When  that  part  of  the  internal  revenue  law  taxing  incomes 
was  adopted,  it  was  passed  avowedly  as  a  war  tax.  When  it 
was  repealed,  the  frauds  of  which  it  was  the  parent  left  it  with  no 
advocates.  But  recently  the  subject  has  been  revived  in  Con- 
gress, and  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  principles  which  govern 
taxation  and  some  of  the  objections  to  an  income  tax  is  timely. 

All  taxes  are  in  fact  paid  from  the  income  of  the  payer, 
except  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  income  is  so  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax  as  to  cause  a  diminution  of  capital. 

What  do  we  mean  then  by  an  income  tax  ?  It  is  a  tax  laid 
directly  and  specifically  on  incomes,  requiring  every  person  to  j 
pay  some  portion  of  his  income  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  writers  on  the  subject  is  classified  as  a  dired  tax. 
Sach  taxes  have  never  been  popular  either  with  governments 
or  peopla  The  burden  of  the  tax  is  so  apparent  and  so 
directly  felt  by  the  payer  as  to  arouse  his  opposition ;  while 
the  benefits  received  in  good  government  are  too  remote,  and 
are  neither  tangible  nor  clearly  discernible,  and  are  therefore 
incapable  of  exerting  a  counteracting  influence  on  the  mind 
of  the  payer.  Indirect  taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  felt 
lightly  and  excite  little  or  no  prejudice;  no  separate  or  dis- 
tinct demand  is  made  for  them ;  they  are  paid  as  an  increased 
price  of  the  article  purchased ;  and  are  not  separated  in  fact  nor 
in  thought  from  the  cost  of  production,  the  profit  of  the  seller, 
or  whatever  else  goes  to  make  up  the  price  of  the  article  pur- 
chased. Indirect  taxes  are  also  paid  gradually  and  in  small 
amounts,  and  when  the  articles  purchased  are  wanted  for  use, 
and  are  therefore  paid  in  the  most  convenient  manner  and  at 
the  most  convenient  time  for  the  payer. 

It  is  perhaps  sufficiently  evident  that  a  direct  tax,  as  the 
term  is  used  by  writers  on  political  economy,  is  one  laid  directly 
on  capital  or  income.  An  indirect  tax  is  laid  upon  certain  arti- 
cles, or  on  leave  to  use  certain  articles,  or  on  leave  to  exercise 
certain  privileges. 
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Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  expediency  of  an  income 
tax,  it  may  be  desirable  to  examine  some  of  the  adyantages 
ttnd  disadvantages  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  in  general. 

Adam  Smith  has  laid  down  four  principles  or  maxims  relat- 
ing to  taxation  which  have  been  generally  regarded  as  both 
comprehensive  and  judicious. 

1st  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  oontribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  abilities ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of 
the  State. 

2d.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bou&d  to  pay  ought  to 
be  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  man- 
ner of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ou^t  all  to  be  clear 
and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to  every  other  pereon.  The 
certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation, 
of  so  great  importance,  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
inequality,  it  appears,  we  believe  from  the  experience  of  all 
nations,  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  d^ree  of 
uncertainty. 

8d.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  Ae 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  con- 
tributor to  pay  it  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land,  or  of  houses, 
payable  at  the  same  time  as  rents  aie  usually  paid,  is  levied  at 
the  time  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  con- 
tributor to  pay.  Taxes  upon  consumable  goods  are  all  finally 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very 
convenient  for  him.  He  pays  them  little  by  little,  as  he  has 
occasion  to  buy  the  goods ;  and  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  buy  or 
not  to  buy  as  he  pleases,  it  must.be>  his  o¥m  fault  if  he  ever 
suffers  any  serious  inconvenience  from  such  taxes. 

4th.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  oat 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possi- 
ble over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of 
the  State. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 

It  may  be  said  in  general,  as  to  the  first  principle,  that  the 
tendency  of  direct  taxes  is  to  require  all  persons  to  contribote 
towards  the  support  of  the  government  in  proportion  to  the 
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revenue  which  they  respectiyely  enjoy  under  the  protection  of 
the  Stata  If  it  is  necessary  to  collect  taxes  to  support  the 
government  under  whose  protection  all  persons  and  property 
are  placed,  then  it  would  seem  just  that  each  person  so  pro- 
tected should  pay  a  ratable  share  of  the  necessary  amount  of 
taxes,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this  end  could  be  secured  in  no 
way  so  fairly,  and  the  burden  of  the  tax  could  be  distributed 
in  no  way  so  equally,  as  by  a  direct  tax  upon  all  the  persons  so 
benefited,  in  pEoportioa  to  the  amount  of  revenue  they  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  government  An  indirect  tax  on 
the  other  hand,  a  tax  on  specific  articles,  for  instance  such  as 
tobacco,  spirits,  or  malt  liquora,  is,  as  far  as  possible,  removed 
from  this  first  maxim  of  Adam  Smith.  Persons  who  abstain 
from  the  use  of  these  articles  pay  no  part  of  the  tax ;  and  if  a 
tax  upon  these  articles  should  constitute  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  State,  such  persons  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  support 
of  the  government  by  which  they  are  protected.  It  seems 
stmnge  at  this  stage  of  our  enquiries,  that  the  great  inequalities 
ol  indirect  taxation  have  not  prevented  both  governments  and 
people  from  preferring  it  to  the  more  equal  and  apparently  just 
system  of  direct  taxation. 

As  to  the  second  principle,  whatever  advantage  subsists  in 
the  certainty  either  of  the  amount  to  be  paid,  or  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  payment,  belongs  to  direct  taxation.  Where 
taxation  is  indirect  no  person  can  tell  bow  much  or  what  pro* 
portion  of  the  taxes  he  himself  pays ;  and  yet  notwithstanding 
Adam  Sigitii  regards  certainty  as  more  important  even  than 
equalil^,  indirect  taxation  is  for  the  most  part  preferred  and 
direct  taxation  is  rejected. 

As  to  the  third  point  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  more 
convenient  for  the  tax  payer  to  pay  when  he  does  not  know  it, 
little  by  little,  as  he  buys  this  or  the  other  article,  and  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  governments  desirous  of  keeping  the  amounts 
raised  from  taxes  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  should  pre* 
fer  this  mode  of  providing  the  sum  they  need ;  but  in  a  country 
where  the  people  are  the  source  of  power  it  would  appear  that 
this  reason  should  not  prevail.  It  would  seem  rather  an  argu- 
ment in  its  favor,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  each  tax  payer  to  exert  himself  to  secure  an  economical 
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administration  of  the  government  There  seems  no  good  gTonnd 
for  supposing,  as  to  the  fourth  principle,  that  the  expense  of 
collecting  a  direct  tax  would  be  greater  than  that  of  colIectiDg 
an  indirect  tax.  The  army  of  officers  of  excise  and  customs 
will  always  be  as  large  as  the  collectors  of  direct  taxes. 

Let  us  now  enquire  briefly  what  is  the  effect  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  upon  the  public  good.  The  revenue  of  the 
subjects  of  a  State  is  derived  from  three  sources.  Either  from 
profits,  wages,  or  rents.  A  tax  on  profits  would  not  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  community,  for  all  profits  being 
diminished  alike,  there  would  be  no  inducement  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tax  for  a  capitalist  to  change  his  business,  since 
all  profits  are  affected  in  proportion.  As  the  tax  does  not 
impair  capital  the  means  of  producing  is  not  diminished  and 
consequently  there  need  be  no  variation  in  the  supply  of  com- 
modities. If  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  income  by 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  the  demand  for  commodities  should  be 
diminished,  this  diminution  would  take  place  in  the  same  pro- 
portion for  all  classes  of  business,  and  would  be  no  greater 
than  would  be  caused  by  the  same  amount  of  tax  collected  in 
any  other  way.  A  tax  on  wages  would  not  interfere  with  the 
general  business,  for  all  wages  being  diminished  proportion- 
ately there  would  be  no  inducement  for  those  who  are  depend- 
ent on  wages  for  a  livelihood  to  change  their  employment  A 
tax  on  rents  would  not  operate  unfairly,  because  the  propor- 
tion would  fall  equally  on  all. 

The  effect  of  indirect  taxation  or  taxation  of  commodities 
is  in  the  first  place,  if  the  tax  is  laid  on  specific  articles,  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodities  taxed,  and  this  increase  may 
and  generally  would  fall  very  unequally  on  the  community. 
If  the  tax  should  be  laid  upon  articles  of  the  most  general  con- 
sumption, its  amount  so  far  as  those  articles  should  be  used 
by  the  class  receiving  wages  would  be  made  up  to  them  by  an 
increase  of  wages,  and  their  part  of  the  tax  would  in  this  way 
be  paid  by  the  employers,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  tax  would 
be  paid  exclusively  by  the  consumers  of  the  articles  taxed. 
This  mode  of  taxation  would  tend  to  disturb  the  business  of 
a  community,  for  if  the  article  taxed  could  not  be  prodaced 
with  greater  economy  so  as  to  save  the  amount  of  the  tax  in 
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the  manu&ctare,  tbe  price  of  the  article  would  be  raised  bj  a 
redaction  of  the  supply,  and  a  portion  of  tbe  capital  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  taxed  commodity  would  be  diverted 
into  some  other  brancb  of  businesa 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  taxing  of  particular 
commodities  offers  great  temptation  to  dishonesty  and  fraud. 
Smuggling  becomes  common  and  whisky  rings  are  formed  in 
the  great  centers  of  trade.  Perhaps  no  mode  of  taxation  tempts 
men  to  be  dishonest  more  than  the  taxing  of  particular  com- 
moditiea 

If  a  uniform  tax  was  placed  on  all  commodities,  the  inequality 
would  be  equally  great,  for  the  reason  that  the  rate  of  profit  to 
the  sellers  varies  very  much  with  different  commodities,  and 
therefore  the  proportionate  amount  could  not  be  added  to  the 
price  of  every  article,  and  the  tax  would  of  necessity  fall  more 
heavily  on  some  than  on  others. 

It  appears  from  this  review  of  the  subject  that  indirect  taxa- 
tion does  not  and  does  not  aim  to  fall  equally  or  proportionately 
on  the^itTzens  of  a  tState.  Tridirect  taxes  are  favored  because 
they^ are  ouTof  sight,  are  not  felt  by  the  tax  payer,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  more  easily  collected  than  direct  taxes.  Thus 
far  our  ai^ument  shows  that  a  direct  tax  is  to  be  preferred  to 
an  indirect  tax  because  it  is  more  just  and  equal,  more  certain 
in  amount,  no  more  difficult  or  expensive  to  collect,  and  does 
not  affect  the  wealth  of  a  community  or  the  general  welfare 
unfavorably.  Let  us  now  enquire  what  are  the  objections  to  a 
specific  tax  on  incomes. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  extremely  difficult,  we  may  say  it  is  .  .^T  ,>^ 
impossible,  to  ascertain  incomes  with  accuracy.  If  it  is  ad-  *  ^  *■'' 
mitted  that  the  amount  of  incomes  derived  from  rents,  or 
invested  funds  can  be  arrived  at  with  precision ;  how  is  a 
farmer  or  a  professional  man  to  estimate  his  income?  How 
can  a  manufacturer  compute  his  income  for  a  given  year  when 
the  manufactures  of  the  previous  year  have  gone  into  his  sales, 
and  the  manufactures  of  the  current  year  are  largely  unsold. 
Many  professional  men  and  manufacturers  under  the  law 
taxing  incomes,  which  was  formerly  in  force  in  this  country, 
nndoubtedly  guessed  at  the  amount 

If  the  amount  of  a  tax  payer's  income  is  to  be  learned  from 
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the  tax  payer  himself,  a  strong  temptatton  is  opened  to  dis- 
hone^j,  in  concealing  facts  and  in  ander^yaluations,  folly  eqaal 
to,  probably  greater  than  any  temptation  which  could  arise 
under  a  law  taxing  specific  commodities.  If  the  knowledge  is 
to  be  obtained  by  the  assessor  from  oth^  sources  than  the  tax 
payer  himself,  great  injustice  would  be  likely  to  be  done,  and 
an  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  favoritism  beyond  any 
thing  now  known. 

But  a  more  serious  difficulty  remains  to  be  mentioBed.  The 
impossibility  of  doing  justice  in  view  of  the  different  souroes 
from  which  incomes  are  derived. 

A  man  who  has  an  abundant  capital  invested  in  bonds  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  solvent  States  or  in  bonds  well  seeured  by 
mortgage  on  real  estate,  has  an  income  which  may  be  regarded 
as  perpetual ;  but  the  man  whose  income  is  derived  from  land 
or  from  trading  or  from  manu&oturing  is  dependent  on  a 
variety  of  circumstances ;  he  cannot  always,  perhaps  not  often, 
tell  at  the  end  of  the  year  what  his  income  has  been.  Ji  a 
manufacturer  or  a  trader,  his  goods  may  be  on  hand,  Aose  that 
he  has  sold  may  not  be  paid  for,  and  the  possibility  or  proba- 
bility of  realizing  on  these  is  incapable  of  estimate:  If  be  is  a 
farmer,  the  same  or  similar  uncertainties  embarrass  his  estimate. 
If  he  is  a  ship  owner,  his  property  is  in  some  degree  perishable, 
and  a  yearly  profit  of  twenty  per  cent  or  more  may  be  needed  to 
repair  the  annual  waste  and  give  him  the  current  rate  of  interest 
upon  his  investment  What  appears  to  be  income  in  this  case 
is  really  a  return  of  capital.  If  he  is  a  professional  man  depen- 
dent on  his  earnings,  or  if  he  is  living  on  a  salary,  the  case  is  one 
of  great  hardship ;  for  when  his  income  is  spent,  he  has  nothing 
to  rely  on  but  his  fresh  exertions  to  gain  a  livelihood,  while  the 
capitalist  has  all  his  capital  to  yield  him  an  income  again  and 
again  with  every  fresh  spending.  An  income  from  fixed  capital 
and  an  income  from  earnings  either  of  the  hands  or  the  head, 
although  capable  of  being  classed  under  the  same  category  are 
entirely  distinct  in  principle  A  tax  on  earnings  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  tax  on  capital  than  a  tax  on  incomes,  because  there 
is  no  way  of  replacing  it,  and  it  necessarily  by  so  much  dimin- 
ishes the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  and  the  increase 
of  wealth. 
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The  plan  of  exempting  a  certain  amount  of  income  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  does  not  remedy  the  injustice,  although 
it  relieves  persons  of  small  incomes  from  their  just  share  of  the 
expense  of  the  govemment  The  question  resolves  itself  into 
thia  Is  the  difficulty,  or  if  you  so  say,  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  exactness  in  incomes  (modified  in  part,  as  it  may 
be  by  liberal  exemptions  of  small  incomes),  together  with  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  frauds,  since  the  information  for  the 
most  part  must  come  from  the  individual  tax  payer  himself, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  theoretical  justness  and  equality 
of  the  tax? 

There  are  few  persons  who  were  cognizant  of  the  operation 
of  our  last  tax  law  of  thia  kind^  who  would  not  say  that  the 
opportunities  given  for  fraud,  and  the  fraud  actually  perpetrated 
should  condemn  it  or  any  other  simiUr  law  in  this  country. 

The  tax  on  incomes  has  been  much  complained  of  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  law  taxing  incomes  was  passed  in  that  country 
in  1798  aa  a  war  measure,  and  was  repealed  in  1802  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  to  be  renewed  again  on  the  renewal  of  the  war 
the  next  year.  It  was  finally  repealed  at  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1816. 

In  1842  Sir  Robert  Pe^l  revived  the  tax  on  incomes  in  the 
face  of  strong  opposition  and  with  great  complaint  of  hardship 
for  several  years,  but  this  system  with  some  variation  in  details 
has  continued  to  the  present  time  The  exemption  in  England 
only  applies  to  incomes  of  £100  and  is  graduated,  the  rate  being 
higher  on  the  larger  ineomea  At  present  it  is  6^  pence  in  the 
pound  on  incomes  under  £160,  and  8^  pence  on  incomes  over 
£150.  The  complaint  of  the  operation  of  tho  law  has  arisen  in 
England  of  late,  mainly  with  respect  to  the  smaller  incomes  and 
most  ot  the  cheating,  which  is  admitted  to  be  considerable,  is 
within  this  range.  If  incomes  of  £800  or  £100  were  exempted 
there  would  be  less  complaint  and  less  friction. 

In  Germany  this  system  of  taxing  incomes  is  in  full  force 
and  extends  to  all  incomes,  however  small.  No  one  is  exempt 
but  there  is  no  open  complaint 

An  importnnt  question  remains  to  be  considered.  Is  a  tax 
upon  incomes  a  constitutional  tax?  The  provisions  of  the 
constitution  on  the  subject  of  taxes  are  four. 
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1.  Representatives  and  dii-ect  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  and  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persona 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States. 

3.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken. 

4.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  direct  taxes  as  used  in  the  Const! ta- 
tion  ?  If  the  term  means  what  it  does  in  the  treatises  on  polit- 
ical economy,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  tax  as  formerly 
laid  is  unconstitutional,  but  this  question  has  been  the  subject 
of  judicial  decision. 

The  first  decision  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  bearing  on  this  question  was  pronounced  in  1796,  in  the 
case  of  Hylton  vs.  the  United  Statea  Congress  had  levied  a  tax 
on  carriages,  and  Hylton  contested  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  His  counsel  quoted  from  Adam  Smith,  Bicardo,  McCal- 
lough,  and  others  to  show  that  this  was  a  direct  tax,  but  the 
Court  decided  otherwisa  At  that  time  the  Court  was  composed 
of  five  judges.  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  on  the  day  when  the  argument  was  concluded,  and  for  the 
reason  that  he  had  not  heard  the  whole  argument  took  no  part 
in  the  decision.  One  of  the  associates  also  gave  no  opinion,  so 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  by  three  judges  out  of  fiv& 

Mr.  Justice  Chase  who  pronounced  the  opinion  said:  ^'lam 
inclined  to  think,  but  of  this  I  do  not  give  a  judicial  opinion, 
that  the  direct  taxes  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  are  onl/ 
two,  a  capitation  or  poll  tax  and  a  tax  upon  land.*'  Mr.  Justice 
Patterson  says,  '^  I  have  no  doubt "  that  this  is  sa  The  qaes- 
tion  was  elaborately  aigued.     Alexander  Hamilton  presented  a 
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brief  on  the  part  of  the  government  We  understand  that  his 
brief  has  been  recently  brought  to  light  sustaining  fully  the 
views  expressed  by  Justices  Chase  and  Patterson,  but  we  have 
Dot  seen  it. 

The  Court  argued  that  the  direct  tax  intended  by  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  such  a  one  as  could  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  census.  Now  if  two  States,  equal  in  census,  were  each  to 
pay  $80,000,  by  a  tax  on  carriages,  and  in  one  State  there 
were  1,000  carriages  and  in  the  other  10,000,  the  owner  of  a 
carriage  in  one  State  would  pay  ten  times  the  tax  which  would 
be  paid  by  the  owner  of  a  carriage  in  another  State.  Chancellor 
Kent  says  in  his  Commentary,  the  better  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  direct  taxes  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  were 
only  two,  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  on  land.  Judge  Story  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution  adopts  the  same  view. 

The  Federalisij  in  the  86th  chapter,  gives  countenance  to  this 
view,  where  it  is  said :  ^'  Though  the  objection  (which  the  writer 
combats)  be  made  to  both  (direct  and  indirect  taxes),  yet  the 
reasoning  upon  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  direct  taxes.''  Then 
having  shown  that  the  objection  which  he  combats  was  not 
valid  against  indirect  taxes,  the  writer  says:  '^the  objection 
when  applied  to  reial  property,  or  to  houses  and  lands,  will  not 
bear  a  close  examination."  As  if  real  property,  or  houses  and 
lands,  were  synonymous  with  the  subjects  of  direct  taxation. 
We  think  this  view  is  supported  by  the  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  direct  taxes.  Direct  taxes  are  coupled  with 
representatives,  and  are  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  way. 
Now  slaves  were  held  by  the  courts  of  the  Southern  States  to  be 
for  some  purposes  persons  and  for  some  purposes  real  property, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Constitution, 
a  part  of  the  representation  being  based  on  real  property, 
that  the  same  property,  and  only  that  which  was  represent^, 
should  be  taxed.  If  a  direct  tax  should  be  levied  on  real 
estate,  it  would  in  the  Southern  States  cover  the  slave  prop- 
erty. The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  know  much 
about  political  economy,  and  the  distinctions  made  by  writers 
on  this  subject  A  tax  on  income  had  not  been  laid  at  that 
time  by  any  government,  and  could  not  have  been  in  the  inten- 
tions of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
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The  qaestion  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  again  tinder 
the  late  Internal  Revenue  law,  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Insor- 
ance  Oa  w.  Soule,  in  which  the  right  to  tax  the  profits  of  the 
Insarance  Co.  was  at  issua  It  was  held,  Mr.  Justice  Swayne 
pronouncing  the  opinion,  that  such  profits  were  taxable  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  power  given  Congress  to  collect 
imposts,  duties,  and  excises,  and  that  the  tax  was  not  a  direct 
tax  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  The  case  of  Efylton 
V8.  the  United  States  was  relied  on  as  authority. 

The  subject  came  a  third  time  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Yeazie  Bank  vs.  Fenno.  The  question  here  was  on 
the  power  of  Congress  to  tax  the  circulation  of  State  Banks 
ten  per  cent  per  annum,  virtually  taxing  it  out  of  existenca 
The  court  held  that  this  was  not  a  direct  tax.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  pronouncing  the  opinion.  These  cases  seem  to  cover  the 
ground  pretty  thoroughly,  and  we  have  no  expectation  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  ever  decide  that  a  tax  upon  incomes  is  a 
direct  tax,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  laying  direct  taxes  confirms  the 
view  we  have  taken. 

In  1798  a  direct  tax  of  $2,000,000  was  laid,  in  1818  one  of 
$8)000,000,  in  1815  one  of  $6,000,000;  all  these  were  laid  on 
lands,  and  improvements,  and  dwelling  houses,  and  slaves. 
Another  direct  tax  was  laid  in  1861  of  $20,000,000,  which  was 
laid  on  lands,  improvements,  and  dwelling  houses.  If  Con- 
gress had  regarded  other  property  as  coming  within  the  consti- 
tutional meaning  of  a  direct  tax,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
extended  these  acts  to  cover  all  property  taxable  in  that  way. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  United  States  Congress  may  tax 
inoomes,  not  under  the  power  to  lay  direct  taxes,  but  under 
the  authority  to  collect  duties,  imposts,  and  excises. 
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AKncLS  Vm.— NIHILISM  IN  RUSSIA  AS  IT  APPEARS 
IN  THE  NOVELS  OF  IVAN  TURGfiNIEFP. 

Falhera  and  Sons.  A  noyd  by  Ivan  TuBOfiNiBFF.  Translated 
from  the  Russiaiif  with  the  approval  of  the  author,  by  Eu- 
OEKB  ScHUYLBB,  Ph.D.  Leisure  Hour  JSeriea.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &0a    16ma    248  pp.    1872. 

Virgin  SoiL  By  IvAN  TUBOfiNlEFF.  Translated  with  the  au- 
thor's sanction,  from  the  French  version,  by  T.  S.  Pkbbt. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  16mo. 
315  pp.     1877. 

Russia;  by  D.  Mackbnzib  Wallagb,  M.A.,  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Ruasian  G^graphioal  Society.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt&Ga    8va    620  pp.    1877. 

No  country  has  attracted  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years  as  Russia.  From  the  time  she 
b^n  to  assume  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  Turkey  till  the 
present  moment,  all  eyes  have  been  turned  on  her,  watching 
the  operations  of  her  statesmen  in  the  cabinet,  and  of  her  gen- 
erals  in  the  £eld.  The  series  of  events  in  which  she  has  been 
80  conspicuous  an  actor  has  been  a  brilliant  ona  The  diplo- 
matic G<H)flict  which  preceded  her  appeal  to  arms  was  partici- 
pated in  by  all  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe*  When  war  was 
declared,  tJie  rapidity  with  which  her  armies  were  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  valley  of  the  Danube  seemed  to  justify  the  con- 
fident expectations  which  bad  been  entertained  in  military  cir- 
cles in  SL  Petersburg  of  her  immediate  and  complete  success. 
Then  came  an  unexpected  check.  The  Turk  fought  bravely 
for  his  hearth  stonesi  The  generals  of  the  '^  military  promenade 
party "  were  found  unequal  to  the  occasion.  The  fate  of  the 
campaign  was  seen  to  tremble  in  the  balance ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  send  for  Todleben  to  conduct  the  siege  operations 
at  Plevna,  and  to  bring  to  the  fix>nt  the  new  men  who  had 
shown  themselves  in  actual  service  to  be  able  strategists  and 
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fighters.  At  last  when  Imeretinski  had  been  made  chief  of 
staff,  and  Skobeloff  and  Ghourka  had  receiyed  important  com- 
mands, Plevna  fell,  the  Balkans  were  passed,  and  Adrianople 
was  occapied.  The  contest  in  the  field  was  thus  brought  to  an 
end,  bat  the  attempt  of  Bnssia  to  secure  the  frnits  of  victorj 
excited  fresh  interest,  and  it  is  still  true  that  not  a  day  passes 
when  the  latest  telegraphic  announcements  of  the  doings  of  her 
diplomatists  are  not  eagerly  scanned  by  every  one  in  Europe 
and  America  who  is  desirous  of  keeping  himself  informed  of 
what  is  most  important  in  contemporary  history. 

But  the  attention  which  is  just  now  directed  to  Bussia  is  not 
all  of  it  in  consequence  of  what  she  is  doing  to  prosecute  her 
ambitious  designs  with  regard  to  Turkey.  There  are  events 
going  on  within  her  own  borders  and  among  her  own  people 
which  are  to  be  attended  with  more  important  consequences  to 
herself  and  to  the  rest  of  Europe  than  any  decisions  which  may 
be  made  by  the  Congress  that  is  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Bussia  is  passing  through  what  withoat 
exaggeration  may  be  called  a  social  revolution.  For  the  put 
twenty  years,  under  the  lead  of  the  government^  a  movement 
has  been  in  progress  the  object  of  which  has  been  gradually  to 
reorganize  the  institutions  of  that  great  people,  half  Asiatic 
and  as  yet  only  half  dvilissed,  in  aocordanoe  with  those  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe.  Partly  as  the  result  of  the  fennent 
into  which  the  country  was  thrown  by  this  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  band  of  dissatisfied  conspirators,  insignificant  perhaps 
in  numbers,  soon  appeared,  who  would  be  satisfied  widi  noA- 
ing  short  of  the  most  radical  changes  in  the  whole  struoture  of 
society.  These  conspirators  have  been  growing  more  and  more 
audaciou&  During  the  war  with  Turkey,  they  were  very  actiye 
in  propagating  their  views ;  and  Bussia  seined  to  be  like  a 
frigate  engaged  in  battle  on  the  ocean  at  the  very  time  that  a 
part  of  her  crew  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  acts  of 
open  insubordination.  There  is  still  danger  that  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  while  it  is  in  this  state  of  transitioD 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  may  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  the 
plottings  of  these  revolutionists  who  are  seeking  to  spread  dis- 
satis&ction  and  encourage  opposition.  On  the  results  therefore 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  and  of  the  other  refonns 
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which  the  government  has  introduced,  and  of  the  sncceas  whioh 
it  may  have  in  curbing  the  efforts  which  these  incendiarists  are 
making  to  bring  about  a  state  of  anarchy,  not  only  the  future 
of  Bossia  depends,  but  of  all  Central  Asia  The  different 
peoples  who  are  scattered  over  those  vast  r^ons  will  be  more 
affected  for  a  century  to  come  by  the  civilization  of  Bussia, 
whatever  that  may  be,  than  by  all  other  influences  combined. 

The  commencement  of  the  whole  movement  of  which  we 
have  spoken  dates  back  to  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  and 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nichola&  That  remarkable  man  has 
been  called  the  Don  Quixote  of  autocracy.  He  believed  that 
democracy  meant  anarchy :  and  that  autocracy  meant  order ; 
and  with  him  there  was  no  middle  ground  He  believed 
with  an  intensity  that  was  almost  fanatic  that  he  was  divinely 
appointed  to  secure  the  happiness  and  the  well  being  of  the 
Bussian  people  by  governing  them.  His  theory  was  that  every- 
where in  the  empire  all  was  to  be  done  as  in  an  army  according 
to  the  word  of  command  as  it  issued  from  his  mouth,  and  as 
&r  as  poor  human  nature  would  permit  he  carried  out  this 
theory.  The  result  was  that  even  among  the  comparatively 
small  numbers  of  the  educated  classes  the  disposition  to  investi- 
gate political  and  social  questions  was  so  sternly  repressed  that 
they  learned  to  regard  them  with  complete  indifference  as  some* 
thing  with  which  they  had  no  concern.  To  be  sure,  about  the 
year  1840,  under  the  influence  of  the  literature  of  .the  West,  a 
few  men  of  aesthetic  tastes  began  to  profess  liberal  views ;  but 
even  those  men  never  dreamed  of  making  any  practical  opposi- 
tion to  the  established  order  of  things.  Everywhere  was  the 
most  apathetic  acquiescence  in  the  existing  system  of  govem- 
meot  as  devised  and  administered  by  the  Czar. 

It  was  with  this  complete  confidence  that  all  was  well,  and 
would  be  well  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  that  Bussia  in  1868 
entered  upon  the  war  with  the  Western  Powers.  Most  unex- 
pectedly to  the  Bussian  people  their  armies  met  with  a  humil- 
iating defeat  in  the  Crimea,  and  one  of  such  a  kind  as  made  it 
plain  to  them  that  the  whole  system  of  the  government  of  the 
Emperor  was  at  fault  It  had  been  put  to  the  test  and  was  found 
wanting  everywhere  and  in  everything.  The  theory  had  been 
that  the  government  was  to  do  everything  and  the  result  had 
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been  that  few  even  of  the  higher  military  officers  showed 
any  capacity  for  independent  action.  The  army  which 
patriotic  Russians  had  looked  to  with  special  pride  was  found  to 
have  been  drilled  to  death.  The  commissariat  departmeat 
broke  down,  and  proved  to  have  been  a  shelter  for  a  nest  of 
peculators.  The  finances  were  in  complete  disorder.  The 
Emperor  himself  recognized  the  fact  that  his  life  work  was  a 
failure,  and  died  of  chagrin. 

His  successor,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  from  the  first  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  introducing  changes  in  the  system  of 
government  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded  he  announced 
publicly  that  changes  were  to  be  made,  and  intimated  that  he 
should  henceforth  depend  upon  the  codperation  of  his  subjects, 
though  what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  action  which  was  ex- 
pected of  them  was  not  explain^.  Information  with  r^ard  to 
the  condition  of  the  country,  of  a  kind  which  had  never  before 
been  made  public,  was  at  the  same  time  freely  communicated^ 
and  in  some  cases  even  advice  was  asked  of  representative  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  result  was  what  might 
have  been  expected  among  a  people  so  capable  of  intense 
enthusiasm,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  working  of  political  institutions^  and  who  were  without 
political  experience  of  any  kind,  and  who  were  now  suddenly 
awakened  from  their  dream  of  satisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  things  by  the  sting  of  national  humiliation.  Projects 
of  i-eform  were  proposed  without  number,  administrative,  judi- 
cial, social,  economic,  financial,  political.  Mr.  Wallace  tells  ns 
that  those  who  hesitated  to  admit  the  necessity  of  reform  were 
branded  as  ignorant,  narrow  minded,  and  prejudiced,  and  ?rer6 
held  up  to  derision  as  men  who  did  not  know  the  first  elements 
of  political  and  economic  scienca 

Fortunately  the  Emperor  under  the  influence  of  his  strong 
good  sense  was  not  carried  away  with  the  prevailing  excitement, 
and  proceeded  with  a  wise  caution.  It  is  true  he  made  great 
and  sweeping  changes  which  might  well  be  called  revolutionaiy. 
The  different  branches  of  the  administration  were  reK>iganiaed, 
much  of  the  machiner/  by  which  their  action  had  been  eneom- 
bered  was  dispensed  with.  The  censorship  was  relaxed 
Efforts  were  made  to  put  a  stop  to  official  corruption.    The 
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impediments  whioh  hitherto  had  prevented  Bassians  from  visit- 
ing foreign  lands  were  removed.  Many  political  offenders  were 
pardoned.  The  serfs  were  enfranchised.  Many  other  reforms 
were  commenced,  the  results  of  which  Russia  is  feeling 
to-day. 

But  all  this  by  no  means  satisfied  some  of  the  more  fervid 
spirits,  who,  as  the  result  of  the  speculations  upon  which  they 
bad  been  almost  invited  to  enter,  had  adopted  the  principles  of 
the  most  revolutionary  among  modern  political  and  social  re- 
ioraierB.  The  feeling  spread  rapidly  among  this  class  of  persons 
that  a  crisis  had  come  which  opened  a  possibility  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  Bussia  according  to  the  advanced  principles  which 
they  had  accepted.  Other  nations  were  old  and  their  institu- 
tions so  firmly  established  that  no  new  experiment  could  be 
hirly  tried  in  them.  But  Bussia  was  young.  Hers  was  a 
'*  virgin  soil"  Bussia  knew  nothing  of  social  castes,  had  no 
deep-rooted  prejudices  to  contend  with,  and  might  assume  any 
form  which  science  might  recommend.  Accordingly  when  they 
found  that  the  government  was  to  remain  autocratic,  they 
tamed  against  the  Emperor  with  disgust,  feeling  that  when  the 
opportunity  had  been  set  before  him  of  trying  a  magnificent 
sociological  experiment,  he  had  allowed  it  to  pass  without  doing 
anything.  At  first  it  would  seem  as  if  these  enthusiastic  vision- 
aries had  not  proposed  to  themselves  any  practical  object  as  the 
result  of  their  action.  But  as  time  advanced  they  made  pro- 
gress ;  and,  finding  themselves  exposed  to  suspicion  and  even 
persecution  for  their  views,  they  began  to  take  a  position  of 
more  decided  antagonism  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  government, 
to  the  landed  proprietors,  and  in  &ct  to  all  existing  institu- 
tions. They  would  receive  nothing  from  the  past  They 
would  believe  nothing  which  had  heretofore  been  held  to 
be  important  or  sacred.  They  criticized,  they  railed  at,  every- 
thing which  existed,  and  avowed  themselves  ready  to  sweep 
all  away.  They  were  ^^nihUistsJ^  When  asked  what  they 
would  do  in  the  time  to  come,  if  all  was  destroyed  as  they 
wished,  their  only  reply  was  that  when  everything  was  gone, 
and  there  was  a  complete  tabula  rasa^  then  the  existing  forces 
would  crystallize  anew  in  institutions  which  would  doubtless 
be  fitted  for  the  times.    Strange  to  say  this  movement  was  to 
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a  large  extent  among  the  more  educated  classes,  among  women, 
and  among  the  landed  proprietors.  It  was  in  fact,  in  some 
respects,  the  same  kind  of  sentimental  craze  which  on  the 
memorable  night  of  the  fourth  of  August,  1789,  led  the  old 
nobility  of  France  to  give  up  voluntarily  all  the  privileges 
which  their  ancestors  had  epjoyed  for  ages.  The  next  step  was 
the  formation  of  a  secret  society.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
vast  numbers  are  now  enrolled  as  its  members.  If  so,  it  is 
probable  that  very  many  of  the  persons  who  have  thus  pat 
themselves  under  the  orders  of  the  leaders  did  so  without  any 
very  definite  idea  of  what  was  proposed.  "  Nihilism  "  in  Rus- 
sia has  probably  spread  very  much  as  "carbonarism"  did  in 
Italy  in  1820,  when  in  a  single  month  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers increased  from  thirty  thousand  to  seven  hundred  thousand ; 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  undoubtedly  knew  very  little  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  but  joined  the  lodges  as  a  means  of  testi- 
fying that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  and  that  they  were  desirous  of  a  changa  So  with  a 
large  number  in  Bussia  to-day,  "  nihilism  "  is  probably  little 
more  than  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  autocratic  power  of  the 
Emperor,  and  a  desire  for  a  constitutional  government  and  a 
more  liberal  constitution.  With  the  leaders,  however,  it  doubt- 
less means  much  more, — ^perhaps  nothing  less  than  a  state  of 
things  which  they  are  quite  willing  should  differ  but  little  from 
social  anarchy. 

Exactly  what  '^  nihilism  "  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  One  of 
the  best  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  accessible  in  this 
country  is  the  novels  of  Turg^nieff ;  more  especially  the  two 
whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article — "  Fathers 
and  Sons,"  and  "Virgin  Soil."  In  fact,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
it  was  in  the  first  of  these  novels  that  the  name  "nihilists" 
was  first  applied  to  those  who  held  the  new  views.  Perhaps 
the  word  had  been  used  before,  but  without  any  precision,  and 
it  had  gained  no  currency.  It  was  the  use  of  the  word  by 
Targdnieff  in  "Fathers  and  Sons"  that  fixed  its  meaning. 
"The  party  of  action,"  as  they  called  themselves,  were  proud 
of  the  title  and  assumed  it  for  themselves ;  and  the  government 
took  up  the  word  also,  and  used  "nihilism"  to  stigmatise 
republicanism,  ultra  democracy,  and  all  socialistic  tendencies. 
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The  value  of  these  books,  therefore,  for  the  object  which  we 
have  in  view  is  apparent,  will  be  even  better  understood  after 
some  account  of  the  author  has  been  given. 

Ivan  Turgdnieff  was  born  in  the  interior  of  Bussia,  in  the 
province  of  Orel,  in  1818.  He  was  educated  in  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg,  and  while  at  the  university  was  known  to 
sympathize  with  those  persons  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
who  sometime  before  the  year  1840  professed,  though  some- 
what after  the  &shion  of  dikitantij  an  interest  in  liberal  views, 
Torg^nieff  at  this  time  manifested  so  much  interest  in  the 
Uoited  States  and  the  working  of  republican  institutions  here, 
that  he  was  called  by  his  fellow  students  *'the  American,"  a  name 
with  which  he  did  not  seem  displeased.  In  1888,  he  went  to 
Berlin  where  for  three  years  he  studied  metaphysics  and  the 
H^elian  philosophy.  On  returning  to  Bussia,  he  lived  for 
several  years  on  his  estates  in  the  country,  and  there  by  his  ex- 
perience as  a  proprietor,  and  more  especially  as  a  sportsman,  he 
became  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  Bussian  peasant  He  soon 
began  to  describe  this  life  in  a  series  of  stories,  written  for  a 
magazine  published  in  Moscow.  These  stories  were  read  with 
such  eager  interest  that  subsequently  they  were  collected  and 
republished  in  a  separate  volume  with  the  title  of  ^'  Memoirs 
of  a  Sportsman."  Here,  in  a  very  matter  of  &ct  way,  with  no 
exhibition  of  any  philanthropic  purpose,  he  described  the 
misery  of  the  life  of  the  serfs  in  such  a  way  that  it  produced 
an  effect  in  Bussia  which  has  been  compared  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  this  country  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
which  was  published  about  the  same  time.  In  &ct  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  received  his 
first  impulse  to  enfranchise  the  serfs  from  the  reading  of  this 
book.  But  these  stories  were  written  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  them  excited 
his  displeasure  to  such  a  degree  that  the  author,  although 
another  reason  was  assigned  at  the  time,  was  ordered  to  remain 
on  bis  estates  in  a  sort  of  semi-confinement  It  was,  however, 
not  very  long  before,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  he  was  released ;  but  Turg^nieff, 
with  the  feeling  that  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  for  his 
political  views,  left  Bussia  and  for  thirty  years  has  made  his 
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residence  in  Pari&  Ab  we  regSLrd  the  work  of  Turg^nieff  it 
does  not  so  much  resemble  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe  as  that  of 
Hogarth  in  England.  We  have  already  said  that  it  is  mani- 
fest that  he  has  not  written  with  any  philanthropic  design, 
though  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  write  in  such  a  way 
without  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  serfe.  His  philosophy  is  that 
of  pessimism.  But  as  the  pictures  of  English  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century  painted  by  Hogarth  were  so  true  to  nature 
that  they  filled  the  English  people  with  alarm  for  their  civiliza- 
tion, so  it  was  the  revelation  which  Turg^eff  made  in  his 
novels  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  serfs  which  roused  the  sym- 
pathy of  Alexander  and  the  Bussian  people. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Turg^niefiE^  although  a 
liberal,  has  any  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  *^  nihilists.*' 
But  there  is  no  question  that  he  is  competent  to  describe  them 
as  they  are ;  and  his  special  characteristics  as  a  novelist  give 
his  descriptions  great  valua  There  is  in  them  all,  an  intense 
realism.  The  characters  all  seem  to  have  been  painted  from 
the  life,  and  there  is  everywhere  a  remarkable  attention  to 
details. 

*' Fathers  and  Sons,"  the  first  of  the  books  whose  titles  we 
have  given,  was  published  in  Bussia  in  1861.  In  1864  it  was 
translated  by  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  of  New  York,  in  their  Leisure  Hour 
Series.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  here,  it  was  read  very  gen- 
erally from  motives  of  curiosity,  as  it  had  the  reputation  of  pre- 
senting a  faithful  picture  of  social  life  in  a  country  of  which 
little  was  known,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  representations 
given  of  the  practical  working  of  ^*  nihilism "  attracted  much 
attention,  or  were  even  understood,  or  are  now  remembered. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  those  who  then  read  the  book  will  take 
even  greater  interest  now  when  they  know  that  it  has  a  value 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  present  political  condition  of 
Bussia. 

In  ''  Fathers  and  Sons,"  as  we  understand  it,  there  is  given  a 
picture  of  the  "nihilistic  "  movement  as  it  was  at  the  time  the 
book  first  appeared  in  1861.  We  are  able  to  see  what  it  was, 
as  its  principles  were  at  that  time  received  by  the  generatioo 
which  was  just  coming  on  to  the  stage. 
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The  book  opens  with  an  aooonnt  of  the  return  from  St 
Peterabnrg  of  a  young  student,  Arcadi,  who  had  just  graduated 
at  the  university  with  the  degree  of  "  candidate/*  to  the  home 
in  the  country  of  his  &ther,  Nicholas  Petrovitch,  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor.  Arcadi  is  not  a  young  man  of  much  force 
of  character  or  ability  of  any  kind,  but  he  is  imbued  with  the 
new  ideas,  which  he  holds  enthusiastically,  though  in  rather  a 
superficial  way.  He  is  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Bazarof,  who 
has  come,  on  his  invitation,  to  spend  the  summer  with  him. 
Bazarof,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  hero  of  the  stoiy,  is  a 
man  of  ability,  and  force,  and  self  confidence,  who  thoroughly 
understands  himself,  and  who  is  the  typical  "nihilist''  of  the 
period.  He  is  the  son  of  a  retired  army  surgeon  who  is  living 
in  a  humble  way  in  some  small  country  town,  and  who  has 
centered  all  his  hopes  on  this  son  whom  he  has  been  able  to 
send  to  the  university.  Bazarof  is  a  tall,  powerfully  built 
young  man,  with  bushy  hair,  and  long  drooping  moustache& 
He  has  a  thin  face,  large  greenish  eyes,  and  a  sallow  complexion, 
which  turns  to  a  '*  coppery  "  color  when  he  is  excited.  He  has 
great  red  hands,  and  is  careless  in  his  dress.  He  is  undemon- 
strative in  his  manners  and  barely  civil,  and  at  the  same  time 
unacquainted  and  unpracticed  in  any  of  the  amenities  of  social 
life.  As  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  brie^  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  perhaps  that  the  most  important  personages  in  the  house- 
hold to  which  the  reader  is  introduced  are  the  father  of  Arcadi, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  a  man  of  sesthetic  and 
literary  tastes;  and  his  brother,  the  uncle  of  Arcadi,  Paul 
Petrovitch,  an  old  army  officer,  who  after  a  brilliant  career  in 
court  circles  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  spending  the  last  years  of  his 
life  with  his  brother,  to  whom  he  is  very  much  attached.  Both 
these  men  are  liberals  in  politics,  and  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  reforms  which  the  £mperor  has  commenced.  The  value  of 
the  book,  then,  for  our  present  purpose,  as  will  appear  as  we 
proceed,  is  the  contrast  which  is  presented  between  these  four 
persons,  who  represent  two  generations,  "  the  fathers  "  holding 
what  were  once  considered  liberal  views,  and  "  the  sons  "  who 
have  accepted  the  new  philosophy  of  "  nihilism." 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  young  men,  Arcadi  is 
discovered  at  the  breakfast  table  with  his  father.    Bazarof  has 
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risen  early  and  gone  off  to  a  neighboring  marsh  to  catch  frop 
to  experiment  with  for  scientific  purposes.  The  entrance  into 
the  room  of  the  uncle  gives  the  novelist  an  opportunity  for 
one  of  those  vivid  pen  and  ink  portraitures  for  which  he  is  re- 
markable. The  reader  feels  as  if  he  could  almost  see  this  ele- 
gant Russian  gentleman,  Paul  Petrovitch,  as  he  takes  his  seat  at 
the  table,  with  his  short  grey  hair  ''  which  had  the  refleidon  of 
new  silver ; "  his  features  clear,  without  wrinkles,  regular,  and 
of  extreme  delicacy  of  contour.  The  eyes  black  and  oval ;  his 
hands  beautiful  with  long  pink  nails,  his  well  shaved  chin,  his 
wristbands  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  fastened  at  the  wrist  by  large 
opals.  After  the  usual  salutations  Paul  Petrovitch  asks  of 
Arcadi : — 

"  Where  U  your  new  friend?  " 

"He  is  not  at  home;  he  usually  rises  very  early  and  makes  some  eieursion. 
But  there  is  no  use  of  bothering  oneself  aboat  him.    He  datseta  oatamony." 

"Yes,  you  can  easily  perceive  that" 

Paul  PetroYitch  began  to  slowly  spread  butter  on  his  bread. 

"  Does  he  intend  to  remain  here  long?  " 

"  I  don't  know.    He  is  going  from  here  to  see  his  father.'* 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Well"  said  Paul  Petrovitch  slowly,  twirling  his  moustaches,  "  what  is  this  Mr. 
Bazarof,  at  bottom  ?'' 

"What  is  he?"  Arcadi  smiled.  "  Undo  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  n^t  be 
\AathoUtmV' 

"  Do  me  that  pleasure,  my  dear  nephew." 

"He  is  a  nihilist" 

*' What?"  asked  his  father.  As  to  Paul  Petrovitch,  he  raised  his  knife,  on^ 
end  of  which  was  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  remained  motionless. 

"  He  is  a  nihilist,"  repeated  Arcadi. 

"A  nihilist,"  said  Nichohis  Petrovitch.  "This  word  must  come  from  the  Lutm 
nihil,  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  judge ;  and  consequently  it  signifies  a  man  who— 
who  recognizes  nothing?" 

"  Or  rather  who  respects  nothing,"  said  Paul  Petrovitch,  and  he  began  again  to 
butter  his  bread. 

"  A  man  who  looks  at  everything  from  a  critical  point  of  view,"  said  Arcadi 

"  Does  not  that  come  to  the  same  thing  ?  "  asked  his  uudeu 

"  No  1  not  at  aU ;  a  nihilist  is  a  man  who  bows  before  no  authorify,  who  aooepts 
no  principle  without  examination,  no  matter  what  credit  the  principle  has." 

"  And  you  find  this  all  right?"  rejoined  Paul  Petrovitch. 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances,  undo.  Some  people  find  it  ri^^  and  odMn 
on  the  contrary  very  wrong." 

"  Beally  1  well,  I  see  we  shall  never  understand  each  other,  we  old  time  peoptei 
we  think  that  prind^des — ^principles  admitted  without  examination — to  make  nae 
of  your  expression,  are  absolutely  indispensable.    Vcnu  avm  dUutgS  itmitda.   iUj 
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Qod  give  you  health  and  the  rank  of  Qenerali*  we  will  content  ounelves  with 
admiring  you  Heesra.  •    •    •    how  do  you  oall  youreelres?  " 

^^NihUiBta,"  replied  Arcadi,  dwelling  on  eaoh  syllable. 

"  Tee  I  before  we  had  Hegelians,  now  we  have  nihilists.  We  shall  see  what 
yon  will  do  to  exist  in  nothlngnesSi  in  the  yaouum,  as  if  under  an  air  pump." 

The  breakfMt  was  Btill  unfinished  when  Bazarof  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  window  through  the  garden,  his  linen  coat  and 
pantaloons  drabbled  with  the  dew,  and  a  marsh  plant  twined 
ftroand  his  old  hat.  He  carried  a  little  bag  in  his  right  hand ; 
Romething  moved  in  it. 

"  What  haye  you,  leeches  ?"  said  Paul  Petroyitch. 

"No,  frogs." 

"To  eator  to  raiser 

"F6r  experiments;"  replied  Bazarof,  with  an  indifferent  air;  and  he  went  into 
the  house. 

*'  He  is  probably  going  to  dissect  them,"  said  Paul  Petroyitch.  He  does  not  be- 
Uere  in  prindplee,  but  he  belieyee  in  frogs." 

Arcadi  threw  a  look  of  commiseration  on  his  unde,  and  Nicholas  Petroyitch 
imperceptibly  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

Bazarof  soon  appears  at  the  table,  and  begins  to  drink  bis  tea 
"as  if  he  wanted  to  exhaust  the  samovar.''  The  two  elderly 
gentlemen  show  a  disposition  to  be  civil  to  him,  and  ask  some 
polite  questions  about  his  morning's  success.  A  pleasant  allu- 
sion is  made  to  his  interest  in  the  natural  sciences,  but  Bazarof 
replies  brusquely  and  with  a  tone  of  voice  that  borders  on  inso- 
lence. The  aristocratic  nature  of  the  courtly  old  uncle  can 
hardly  support  his  rudeness,  yet  he  continues  the  conversation. 
At  last,  in  reply  to  what  Bazarof  has  said  of  the  superiority  of 
the  German  to  the  Bussian  scientists,  he  says : 

"  Arcadi  told  us  that  you  recognized  no  authority  in  the  sciences.  How  do  you 
make  that  consistent  with  the  opinion  you  haye  just  expressed  ?  Is  it  hideed  true 
that  you  reoogniae  no  authority?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?  and  what  ought  I  to  recognise  ?"  You  show  me  a  reasonable 
thing;  I  admit  it,  and  that  is  alL" 

"  You  then  belieye  in  science  only?" 

**  I  haye  already  had  the  honor  to  tell  you  that  I  belieye  in  nothing.  What  do 
you  mean  by  this  word  science,  taken  in  a  general  sense  ?  There  are  sciences,  as 
there  are  trades  and  professions ;  there  is  no  science  in  the  meaning  you  giye  the 
word." 

*'  That  is  aU  yery  welL  And  you  deny  equally  all  the  other  principles  on  which 
our  social  order  rests  ?" 

•*I8  this  a  poUtical  hiquisition?"  asked  Baaarol 

Paul  Petroyitch  grew  a  little  pale.    He  gaye  Arcadi  a  look  that  seemed  to  say : 
"  You  must  admit  that  your  friend  is  hardly  polite." 
*  A  Bussian  proyerb. 
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The  yoang  men  now  adjourn  to  Basarof 'b  room  ^*  where  already 
reigned  a  medioo-chimrgical  smell,  mixed  with  that  of  cheap 
tobacco."  Bazorof  takes  a  seat  on  the  bed  and  begins  to  smoke 
<<a  very  short  pipe,''  and  we  learn  from  the  conversation  what 
^^  nihilism  "  thinks  of  the  courtly  manners  of  a  well  dressed  gen- 
tleman. 

"Your  unde  is  a  queer  body,"  said  Bazarof.  What  elegance  in  the  country  I 
it  is  really  curious ;  and  his  nails  too,  his  nails  t  They  could  be  sent  to  the 
Exhibition."  »•»•♦••* 

What  odd  wrists  1  You  would  say  they  were  marble ;  and  how  well  shaved  hia 
chin  isl  Arcadi,  do  you  know  how  ridiculous  all  this  is?"  *  *  He 
is  a  true  piece  of  antiquity."  "What  singular  people  those  romantic  griy- 
bends  are  1" 

The  relation  in  which  the  old  and  the  new  opinions  stand  to  one 
another  is  now  pretty  evident;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  story, 
the  antagonism  is  made  to  appear  more  clearly  as,  one  after  another, 
nearly  all  the  great  topics  of  human  interest  oome  op  for  dis- 
cussion. For  instance,  we  learn  what  ^^ nihilism"  thinks  of 
*^ literature."    Bazarof  is  talking  with  Arcadi,  and  says: 

"The  other  day  I  noticed  that  your  father  was  reeding  Poahkin.  Make  lum 
understand,  I  beg  you,  how  absurd  that  is.  He  is  no  longer  a  oalfi  and  ought  to 
throw  to  the  dogs  all  that  nonsense.  Who  in  our  days  is  interested  in  romaatio- 
ism,  in  poetry?    Give  him  some  good  book  to  read." 

'*  What  can  I  g^ve  him?"  asked  Arcadi. 

**  You  could  commence,  I  think,  with  Bnchner's  Stqfund  Krafts*  for  example." 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  that,"  replied  Arcadi.  Stofmd  Kraft  is  written  in  popo- 
lar  language. 

At  another  time,  Panl  Petrovitch,  speaking  of  the  Germans, 
refers  to  Goethe  and  Schiller  as  the  representative  literary  men  of 
the  past  generation,  and  adds:  *^To^ay  I  see  among  them  no 
longer  anything  bnt  chemists  and  materialists." 

"  A  good  chemist  is  twenty  times  more  useful  than  ihe  best  poet,"  interrupted 
Bazarol 

Again  we  see  how  "art**  is  regarded.  Paul  Petrovitch  says 
with  the  tone  of  inquiry :  "  Art  then  seems  to  you  utterly  value- 
less ?'' 

"The  art  of  gaining  money  and  of  curing  one's  corns  I"  said  Baaarof^  with  a 
smile  of  disdain."  *  «  *  "  As  for  me  I  would  not  give  two  kopdu  for 
Rafbelle." 

*A  work  intended  to  popularize  the  principles  of  the  modem  German  materi- 
alistic schooL 
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"  Love  "  feres  not  much  better.    Bazarof  says : 

"What  are  these  mysterious  relations  that  become  established  between  a  man 
snd  a  woman  ?  We  know  the  true  nature  of  these  relations,  we  physiologists  1 
*  *  *  All  this  is  nothing  but  romanticism,  nonsense/'  Let  us  rather  go 
examine  my  beetle." 

It  remaiiis  for  us  to  show,  by  another  quotation,  that  ^  nihilism  " 
proposed  to  itself  at  that  time  nothing  hat  to  **  destroy.''  The 
next  time  the  subject  came  up  for  discussion,  Nicholas  Petrovitch 
said: 

'*Toa  deny  eyerything,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  you  destroy  everything. 
....  Nothwithstanding,  it  Is  also  necessary  to  rebuild.  .  .  ." 

Basarof  replies:  **That  doee  not  oonceni  us.  ...  It  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  dear  the  ground.** 

Paul  Petrovitch  now  inquires  of  Bazarof: 

"What  win  you  do  then?** 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  We  have  begun  by  calling  attention  to  the  bribery  of 
ofloe  holders,  to  the  want  of  roads,  to  the  absence  of  trade,  to  the  manner  in 
which  Justice  is  administered.*' 

"Yes,  yes,  yon  are  denouncers,  eonmeton;  that  is  the  name  that  has  been 
given  you,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  agree  with  you  in  a  great  number  of  your 
criticisms;  but        ♦        ♦        •        ♦** 

Basarof  continues:  "Then  we  have  not  delayed  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  talk  about  the  sore  spot  that  annoyed  us  ;  that  that 
resulted  only  in  platitudes  and  doctrinarism ;  we  perceived  that  our  advanced 
men,  our  oonvict9r«,  were  worth  absolutely  nothing;  that  we  were  busy  with 
foolishness,  such  as  art  for  art*s  sake,  the  creative  power  that  is  ignorant  of  itself, 
parliamentarism,  the  need  of  lawyers,  and  a  thousand  other  trifles,  while  it  was 
necessary  to  think  of  our  daily  bread,  while  the  most  gross  superstition  was 
smothering  us,  while  all  our  co5perative  societies  were  becoming  bankrij^t,  and 
that  only  because  there  was  a  dearth  of  honest  people,  while  the  very  liberty  of 
the  serfs,  that  the  government  is  so  busy  with,  will  perhaps  do  no  good,  because 
our  peasant  is  ready  to  steal  from  himself  to  go  and  drink  poisoned  drugs  in 
the  taverns.** 

'^WeU,'*  replied  Paul  Petrovitch.  "very  well  Tou  have  discovered  aU  that, 
and  you  are  not  less  decided  not  to  undertake  anything  seriously.** 

"Yes,  we  have  decided  not  to  undertake  anything  seriously,"  repeated 
Basaraf  in  a  brusque  tone. 

"And  you  confine  yourself  to  insult?'* 

"  We  insult  at  need." 

"  And  this  is  what  is  caUed  nihilism?*' 

"  This  is  what  is  called  nihflism,"  repeated  Basarof,  but  this  time  in  a  tone 
peculiarily  provoking. 

Paul  Petrovitch  winced  a  little.  "  Very  well,*'  he  said,  with  a  forced  cahn 
that  was  rather  strange.  "Do  you  maintain  that  you  act,  or  only  prepare  for 
action  ?'* 

Bazarof  remained  silent 
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Paul  PetroTitch  trembled.  *<  Hum !  ...  act,  destroy,"  he  aeid ;  '*  but  how 
can  one  destioj  without  eyen  knowing  why  he  destrojs?  " 

"  We  destroy  because  we  are  a  force,"  interposed  Arcadi 

Paul  Petrovitch  raised  his  ejes  to  his  nephew's  face  and  smiled. 

''  Yes,"  added  Arcadi,  straightening  himself  up,  "force  has  no  account  to  randfir." 

'*  Unhappj  boy  1"  cried  Paul  Petrovitch,  unable  to  contain  himself  longer.  ''  M 
you  would  only  render  account  of  what  you  support  in  Russia  with  your  ridico- 
lous  opinions.  That  is  really  too  much ;  one  must  have  the  patience  of  an  ai^ 
to  endure  all  that  I  Force  I  the  savage  Kalmuc  and  the  Mongol  have  force;  bat 
in  what  can  they  help  us  ?  What  ought  to  be  precious  to  us  is  civilization ;  yes, 
yes,  my  dear  sirs,  the  fruits  of  civilization.  And  do  not  tell  me  that  these  fniitB 
are  insignificant;  the  most  wretched  sign-dauber,  wi  6gr6oinBwir,  the  miserabie 
player  of  polkas  and  waltzes  that  earns  five  kopecks  an  evening,  are  more  DBefnl 
than  you ;  because  they  are  representatives  of  civilization,  and  not  of  the  bnitB 
force  of  the  Mongols  I  You  believe  yourselves  advanced  men,  and  your  place 
should  be  in  a  Kalmuc  kibitka  (four  wheeled  cart).  Force  t  remember,  forcible 
sirs,  that  you  are  perhaps  a  dozen  in  all,  while  the  rest  are  counted  \xy  miUioofl, 
and  will  not  permit  you  to  tread  under  foot  their  most  holy  beliefs  They  wiD 
crush  you." 

'"  If  they  crush  us,  the  road  is  theirs,"  replied  Bazarof ;  "but  yoo  are  far  oot 
of  the  w%y  m  your  calculation.    We  are  not  so  few  as  ycm  suppose." 

*'  How  1  you  seriously  believe  that  you  can  bring  the  entire  people  over  to  your 
views." 

*^  A  penny  caudle  you  know  was  enough  to  bum  the  whole  city  of  Moeoow,' 
answered  Bazarol  «  •  •  * 

Our  discussion  has  carried  us  too  far,  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
stop  here.  I  shall  agree  with  you,"  he  added  rising,  **  vthen.  you  have  pointed  out 
to  me  in  our  society  a  single  institution,  not  more,  that  does  not  deserve  to  be 
completely  and  perfectly  abolished." 

"  I  could  cite  you  a  million,"  cried  Paul  Petrovitch,  a  million  I  Hold,  the  eoD> 
mnnity  for  example." 

A  cold  smile  contracted  the  lips  of  Basarol 

'*  As  to  the  community,"  he  replied,  you  would  much  better  speak  to  yow 
brother  about  it.  I  suppose  he  ought  to  know  what  is  the  truth  about  the  con- 
munity,  and  the  strict  mutual  protection  sodetiee  of  the  peasantry,  their  temper- 
ance, and  many  other  pleasantries  of  that  kind." 

"And  the  family  1  the  family,  such  as  we  found  it  among  our  peasants^"  eaid 
Paul  Petrovitch. 

There  is  also  a  question  that  yon  would  do  well  in  my  qpinkm  not  to  eooni 
F6II0W  my  adrice,  Paul  Petrovitch,  give  yourself  two  or  three  di^'  refleetioB; 
you  will  not  find  anything  on  the  spot  Pass  in  review  all  our  classes,  one  after 
the  other,  and  reflect  well  on  them,  during  this  time  Arcadi  and  I  will  •    •   *  " 

*<  Turn  all  to  ridicule,"  answered  Paul  Petrovitch. 

*'  Nol  we  will  bmqr  ourselves  with  dissecting  frogs,  come  Arcadi  Goodni^ 
gentlemen." 

We  cannot  forbear  making  one  more  quotation.  Basarof  says: 
(page  99)  in  further  explanation  of  his  views. 
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"All  men  rasemble  each  other  as  wall  in  body  as  in  booI;  each  of  us  has  a 
bnis,  a  hearty  spleen,  lungs,  oonstruoted  in  the  same  way.  The  qualities  that  are 
called  'moral*  are  likewise  identical  in  all  men;  they  present  only  insignificant 
differences,  a  single  human  example  is  enough  to  judge  all  the  rest  by.  Men  are 
like  beeches  of  the  forests ;  no  botanist  would  think  ol  studying  each  specimen 
separately." 

''The  beeches  of  the  forests  I  so  then,  aooording  to  you,  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  fool  and  a  wise  man,  between  the  good  and  the  wicked?" 

"  Tea,  as  between  the  healthy  and  the  sick  man.  The  lungs  of  a  consumptive 
are  not  in  the  same  state  as  yours  or  mine,  although  their  structure  is  the  same. 
We  know  approximately  the  cause  of  certain  physical  maladies ;  as  to  the  moral 
maladies,  they  spring  from  a  bad  education,  from  foUies  of  all  kinds  that  are 
etuffed  into  our  heads;  m  a  word,  from  the  absurd  condition  of  our  social  hiw. 
Reform  society  and  you  will  have  no  more  maladies." 

"  And  yon  believe  that  when  society  is  reformed  there  will  be  no  more  fools  or 
wicked  men?" 

"What  is  certain  is  that,  society  once  well  organized,  it  will  be  all  the  same 
whether  a  man  is  stupid  or  intelligent,  bad  or  good." 

"Yes,  I  understand,  all  will  have  the  same  position." 

"Precisely." 

There  remaiDS  foruB  to  show  of  how  little  account  even  "friend- 
ship ^  is  among  men  who  have  received  the  new  ideas.  This  ap- 
pears in  a  strange  scene^  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  foreshadowed  the  universal  anarchy  which 
would  follow  if  the  views  here  expressed  were  generally  received, 
llie  two  friends,  Bazarof  and  Arcadi,  are  lying  one  beautiful  sum- 
mer afternoon,  on  the  green  turf^  under  the  shadow  of  a  hay  mow, 
where  they  quarrel  and,  but  for  a  chance  interruption,  would  have 
fought  one  another  to  the  death*  Throughout  the  whole  scene, 
Bazarof  appears  to  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  a  tiger. 

We  will  commence  oar  quotation  with  a  statement  which  he 
makes  respecting  "  principles." 

"  There  are  no  prindples  in  existence.  There  are  only  sensations.  All  depends 
on  sensations." 

"How  so?" 

"  Yps.  Take  me  for  example.  If  I  have  a  negative,  skeptioal  mind,  that  de- 
pends on  my  sensations.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  deny,  my  brain  is  thus  constructed, 
and  that  is  all  I  Why  does  chemistry  please  me?  Why  do  you  like  apples? 
Always  by  virtue  of  sensations.  The  truth  is  there,  and  men  will  dig  no  further, 
not  every  one  says  this  to  you,  and  even  I  will  not  again  repeat  it  to  you." 

"  But  according  to  that^  virtue  itself  would  be  but  a  sensation. 

"  Undoubtedly." 

The  discussion  goes  on  and  Arcadi  in  opposing  his  views  says : 
**  I  have  only  obeyed  the  feeling  of  Justice.    But  as  you  do  not  comprehend  this 
feeling,  as  this  smaaHon  is  lacking  in  you,  you  ought  not  to  speak  ol  it" 
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*'  That  niMiis  tiiai  Aroadi  is  too  superior  to  me  for  me  to  be  aUe  to  oomprahend 
him.    I  yield  and  condemn  myself  to  silence." 

"  Cease  Bacarof,  I  entreat"    *'  We  shall  end  by  quarreling." 

"  Ah  1  Arcadi,  let  ns  quarrel,  I  beg,  let  us  beat  one  another  even  to  the  eztIIl^ 
tionof  animal  heatl" 

*<  That  might  in  fact  end  in ." 

** In  blows  of  the  fist?"  ropUed  Basarof ;  «' Why  not?  here  on  this  hay,  witii 
all  these  idyllic  surroundings,  far  from  the  world  and  from  human  eyes,  ncUmig 
could  be  better.  But  you  have  not  strength  to  measure  yourself  with  me.  I  shall 
seise  you  by  the  throat" 

Basarof  opened  his  bony  fingers  —  Arcadi  turned  lau^^faig  and  took  an  atti- 
tude of  defence.  But  the  face  of  his  friend,  the  sneer  which  contracted  his  lipi, 
and  the  sombre  fire  with  which  his  eyes  shone,  seemed  to  express  a  threat  ao  ml 
that  Arcadi  experienced  a  feeling  of  involuntary  fear. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  quotations,  that  ^*  nihilism  ^  in  Russia 
in  1861,  as  understood  by  Turg^mefl^  was  out  and  oat  pessimism, 
the  fruit  of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  At  a  time  when  a  new  era 
was  dawning  upon  Russia  as  a  nation,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
whole  population  ought  to  be  exulting  with  hope,  an  important 
part — it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  important  a  part — of  its  edooated 
young  men  were  found  to  be  thoroughly  blask  In  their  eyes,  the 
whole  world  was  as  ashes.  They  had  ceased  not  only  to  belieye 
in  religion  and  God,  but  even  in  love  and  friendship.  There  was 
nothing  in  art  or  literatxure  worth  living  for.  Their  motto  w&s: 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  comes  **  the  saeiineHon  of 
animal  heat  r^ 

But  "  nihilism  "  has  made  progress  since  the  publication  of 
"Fathers  and  Sons"  in  1861;  and  Turg^niefT  has  written 
another  novel — "Virgin  Soil " — in  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
describe  it  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Judging  from  the  novel, 
it  would  appear  that  it  has  not  changed  in  its  principles,  and  we 
are  shown  what  a  strongly  aggressive  attitude  it  has  assumed. 
Glimpses  are  given  of  the  operations  of  a  secret  society  which 
has  its  ramifications  everywhere  in  Russia ;  and  certain  mys- 
terious leaders  are  indistinctly  seen  who  appear  to  be  oi^ganiz- 
ing  revolt. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  young  student  in  St  Petersbuig — 
Neshdanof,  by  name — who  is  engaged  by  a  high  officer  of  the 
government  as  the  private  tutor  of  his  young  son,  and  goes  at 
once  with  the  &mily  for  the  summer  to  their  home  in  the 
country.  Neshdanof  is  a  young  man  of  sdsthetio  tastes,  enthu- 
siastic, but  thoroughly  unpractical.     He  has  been  captivated 
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by  the  bold  and  brilliant  assumptions  of  the  advocates  of  the 
materialistic  philosophy,  and  having  become  a  nihilist,  has 
joined  the  secret  society,  and  put  himself  under  the  orders  of 
its  chiefs.  On  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  he  is  directed  by  them 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  have  adopted  their 
veiws  in  the  province  to  which  he  is  going,  and  to  cooperate 
with  them  as  far  as  possible. 

There  is  much  more  of  a  story  in  **  Virgin  Soil "  than  in 
''Fathers  and  Sons,''  and  it  is  a  novel  of  altogether  greater 
power ;  but  our  interest  with  it  at  present  is  confined  to  the 
picture  which  it  gives  of  the  nihilistic  movement  now  going  on. 
According  to  the  representations  given  by  Turg6nieff,  it  is  as 
might  be  expected,  directed  by  a  set  of  visionaries  whose  plans 
are  as  ill  considered  as  they  are  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

Meshdanof,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, seeks  out  several  of  the  nihilists  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  finds  among  them  men  ready  enough  to  risk 
their  lives  at  once  in  a  revolt,  but  they  most  of  them  manifest 
an  ignorance  of  what  they  really  want  themselves  and  a  cre- 
dulity in  overestimating  their  own  strength  and  importance, 
which  would  be  laughable  if  we  had  not  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  are  in  fact  just  such  men  in  Bussia  to-day,  who  are  ready 
to  throw  away  their  lives  if  they  can  only  attract  attention  by 
some  daring  act  of  mischief,  and  make  themselves  feared. 

These  "friends  of  the  cause"  whom  Turg^niefi^ describes  are 
plainly  intended  for  representative  characters.  We  have  space 
to  refer  to  only  one  or  two  of  them.  First  in  importance,  there 
is  a  crack-brained  landed  proprietor,  Markelof  by  name,  at 
whose  house  Neshdanof  meets  several  persons  who  have  come 
from  St  Petersburg  to  arrange  "for  the  common  undertaking." 
We  transfer  to  our  pages  part  of  the  account  which  is  given  of 
the  scene  which  follows. 

"  Harkelof  grew  very  much  excited.  With  flashing  eyes  and  oontinuaUy  gnaw- 
ing at  hia  mouatache,  he  began  to  apeak  with  evident  emotion,  in  a  low  but  distinct 
▼oioe,  about  the  infamous  things  that  were  going  on  around  them,  and  on  the 
need  of  immediate  action.  He  asserted  that  in  reality  ererythhig  was  ready; 
that  the  slightest  delay  would  be  cowardice,  that  recourse  to  loroe  waa  necessary, 
like  the  cat  of  a  lancet  when  an  abscess  is  ripe.  He  repeated  this  comparison  of 
the  lancet  several  times,*  it  evidently  pleased  him;  he  had  not  invented  it  him- 
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self ;  he  had  read  it  somewhere.  His  sentmoea  were  short  and  direct  like  the 
blows  of  an  az,  going  straight  to  the  point  with  a  sort  of  wratiL  His  wards  fell 
slowly  and  monotonously  from  his  pale  lips,  like  the  hoarse  barking  of  an  old  and 
yigilant  watch  dog. 

He  declared  that  he  knew  well  the  peasants  and  workmen  of  the  neigfaboriog 
mills  and  that  there  were  good  men  among  them ;  for  instance  Jfiremei,  m  the  vil- 
lage of  GalapUok,  who  would  be  ready  lor  anything  at  any  time.  He  spoke  ood- 
tinually  about  this  Eremei  of  Qalapliok  At  the  end  of  eyery  sentence  he  struts 
the  table,  not  with  his  palm,  but  with  his  fist,  at  the  same  time  shaking  before  his 
face  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand.  These  bony,  hairy  hands,  this  pointing  finger, 
this  hollow  Yoioe,  these  flashing  eyes  made  a  deep  impression. 

•  *•*•** 

At  first  Neshdanof  raised  objections.  He  recalled  the  inconveniences  of  haste; 
the  danger  of  speedy  and  ill-considered  action.  He  was  espedally  astonished  that 
the  decision  had  been  made  in  that  way  without  any  hesitation,  without  taking 
account  of  the  drcumstancee,  without  even  asking  exactly  what  it  was  that  tbe 
people  desired. 

"  Among  your  peasants,"  asked  Neshdanof,  of  Markelot  ^  are  there  any  on 
whom  you  can  count?" 

Markelof  answered  that  there  were,  but  he  mentioned  none  by  name. 

Neshdanof  asked  if  they  should  have  the  co6peratioB  of  any  of  the  nobles. 
Markelof  answered  that  they  must  wi^t  for  Eisliakof  s  reports.  '*  And  the  army  ? 
the  soldiers  "  said  Neshdanof.  At  this  Markelof  hesitated;  he  stroked  his  kog 
side  whiskers  and  at  last  declared  there  was  nothing  dedsiTe  so  far  from  that 
quarter,  and  besides  they  must  wait  for  S^isliakof  s  reports. 

"  But  who  is  this  Kisliakof  ?"  cried  Neshdanof  impatiently. 

Markelof  gave  a  meaning  smile.  "  He  is  a  man,"  said  he,  "  a  man — but  I  must 
confess  I  hardly  know  him  personally  for  IVe  only  seen  him  twice.  But  what 
letters  he  writes  1  what  letters  1  Pll  show  them  to  you.  They  are  wonderfoll 
such  fire  I  And  how  energetic  he  is  I  He  has  traveled  all  through  Bussia  at  least 
five  or  six  times ;  and  from  every  stopping  place  he  has  sent  a  letter  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  pages."  »  •  e  ♦ 

At  last  Neshdanof  was  satisfied.  Gradually  his  nerves,  which  were  as  tense 
as  wires,  began  to  vibrate  quickly,  and  then  with  desperate  ardor,  ahnost  with 
tears  of  rage  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  voice  broken  by  cries  and  soba,  he  began  (o 
speak  to  the  same  effect  as  Markelof;  indeed  he  went  even  further. 

A  description  of  one  more  of  these  characters  must  suffice. 
We  select  that  of  Kisliakof^  "  the  young  propagandist."  Nerfi- 
danof,  we  are  told,  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  letters. 

"In  these  Eisliakof  spoke  constantly  of  hunself,  of  his  feverish  activity;  to  nee 
his  own  expressions  he  had,  during  the  last  month,  rolled  over  the  highways  of 
eleven  districts,  visited  nine  towns,  twenty-nine  villages,  fifty-three  hamletB,  a 
farm,  and  eight  factories ;  he  had  passed  sixteen  nights  in  bams,  one  in  a  stable, 
and  one  even  in  a  cow  bam  (here  he  remarked  in  a  parenthesis,  with  a  neia  btm 
that  fleas  never  bit  him) ;  he  had  made  his  way  Into  the  workmen's  cabtna,  and 
into  the  barracks  of  the  railway  navvies ;  everywhere  he  had  instructed  and  indoc- 
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trinated;  eveTywhere  he  had  distributed  pamphletB  and  oolleoted  infonnaitioii, 
while  on  the  wing;  Bometimes  writing  it  down  on  the  spot,  and  sometimes  com- 
mittiDg  it  to  memory  by  the  most  approved  system  of  modem  mnemonics ;  he  had 
written  fourteen  long  letters,  twenty-eight  short  ones,  eighteen  notes  (of  which 
four  were  in  pencil,  one  in  blood,  and  one  in  soot  and  water);  and  the  reason  he 
foimd  it  possible  to  do  so  many  things  was  that  he  miderstood  how  to  distribute 
his  time  systematicallj  according  to  the  precepts  of  Quentin  Johnson,  of  Sver- 
litsky,  of  Carelius,  and  other  statisticans,  and  publidsts. 

Then  he  began  speaking  of  himself  again,  of  how  he  had  completed  Fourier's 
theoiy  of  *  paosional  attraction  * ;  he  had  been  the  first  to  find  the  true  *  Sol ' ; 
sDd  he  was  even  surprised  that  he,  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-two,  should  have 
Already  solyed  all  the  problems  of  life  and  of  sdenoe.  He  wound  up  by  dedar- 
i]ig  that  he  would  transform  Russia;  that  he  would  shake  it  like  a  plum  tree  ; 
that  he  would  turn  it  inside  out  like  a  glove. 

Dim!  he  added,  this  dSaei  often  recurred  in  Kisliakof  s  letters,  and  always  accom- 
panied by  an  exclamation  point 

One  of  the  letters  contained  a  socialistic  form  addressed  to  a  young  girl,  be- 
gimiing  with  these  words:  "Love  not  me,  but  the  idea." 

At  last,  when  chapter  after  chapter  has  been  taken  up  with 
descriptions  of  the  various  incongruous  and  unpractical  charac- 
ters who  are  associated  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  comes  the 
denouement  Markelof,  weary  with  waiting  for  others,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  fanatic,  determines,  alone  and  unsupported,  to 
begin  the  work,  and  to  endeavor  to  excite  the  peasants  to  revolt. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  account  of  the  humiliat- 
bg  and  laughable  fiailure  which  is  given  in  the  novel 

'*  At  first  the  peasants  were  silent.  Then  they  winked  at  one 
another.  Then  shouts  came  from  the  outside  of  the  crowd.  Then 
a  peasant  came  up  on  one  side  as  if  he  was  going  to  make  a  bow. 
Then  there  was  a  sudden  scuffle,  and  Markelof  was  knocked  down. 
*My  fiiends,  my  friends,'  he  cried,  *  what  are  you  doing  f  And 
they.  '  Quick,  a  rope !  Tie  him.'  Then  his  bones  cracking,  and 
impotent  with  rage,  with  vile  dust  in  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  they 
turned  him  over,  put  him  in  a  telega,  and  with  a  great  roar  of 
laughter  he  was  driven  off  to  prison  in  the  nearest  town." 

Neshdanof,  on  hearing  of  the  attempt  of  Markelof,  makes  a 
rimilar  effort,  which  results  in  even  a  more  laughable  failure, 
and  in  disgust  he  blows  out  what  few  brains  he  has  with  his  own 
pistol 

Such  is  the  description  which  is  given  in  "Virgin  Soil"  of  the 
nihilists  as  they  were  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  have  since  increased  very  largely  in  number. 
We  have  before  us  a  statement  which  is  credited  to  an  agent  of 
the  police  in  St.  Petersburg,  "  that  if  you  see  ten  persons  together, 
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you  can  never  tell  whether  nine  of  them  are  not  nihilists."  All 
sach  statements  most  be  very  gross  exaggerations.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  as  far  as  numbers  go  the  nihilists  are  very 
formidable.  But,  the  presence  of  even  a  few  reckless  fanatics,  like 
the  men  described  by  Turgenieff^  in  a  country  like  Russia,  mast 
be  an  element  of  constant  danger,  and  explains  the  vague  dread 
with  which  their  operations  are  regarded.  This  dread,  according 
to  the  Vienna  Correspondence  of  the  London  Times  ^  has  become 
intensified  since  the  acquittal  of  Vera  Sassulitch  has  been  hailed 
with  approbation  all  over  Russia,  and  she  has  become  a  second 
Charlotte  Corday  in  the  eyes  of  the  peopla" 

It  is  certainly  very  unfortunate  for  Russia,  that  just  at  the 
time  when  she  is  adapting  herself  to  the  new  political  and 
social  changes  which  were  introduced  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander at  his  accession,  such  a  disturbing  element  as  this  "nihil- 
ism" has  made  its  appearanca  No  one  who  is  at  all  interested 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  can  fail  to  watch  this  movement 
with  anxiety.  All  will  find  themselves  instructed  by  a  careful 
reading  of  the  novels  of  Turg^niefT,  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  give  only  a  too  brief  sketch. 
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Abticlb  IX.— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 

Nbw  Edihon  of  Babtlbtt's  Ambbicanibmb.* — ^Tbis  is  well 
known  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  treated  of,  since  its 
first  edition  in  1848.  Before  that  time  the  chief  authority  was 
Pickering's  Vocdbukuryj  published  in  full  in  1816,  which  drew  the 
attention  of  scholars  and  prepared  the  way  for  later  and  fuller 
compilations,  though  the  introduction  to  this  volume  also  refers 
to  periodical  numbers  by  Dr.  Witherspoon  on  the  same  subject 
as  early  as  1761.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  prefaces  here  brought 
together  from  the  first,  second  (1860),  and  fourth  editions,  how 
much  time  and  care  Mr.  Bartlett  has  bestowed  in  collecting  and 
arranging  materials  from  earlier  essays  and  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  also  the  judgment  exercised  in  not  only  enlarging  the 
list  first  prepared,  especially  from  terms  of  later  growth,  but  ex* 
eluding  some  classes,  and  qualifying  the  notices  of  others,  that 
might  be  condemned  as  corruptions  or  improprieties  of  language 
but  are  not  properly  described  as  Americanisms.  He  has  prefixed 
also  a  valuable  introduction  of  twenty-six  pages,  on  English  and 
American  dialects.  We  have  seen  a  notice  of  a  fifth  edition,  but 
that  which  lies  on  our  table  is  said  to  contain  ^  about  one-third 
more  matter  than  the  preceding,"  and  being  so  recent  we  suppose 
must  contain  the  last  results  of  his  investigations.  In  mechanical 
execution  as  well  as  in  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  its  contents 
it  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  our  libraries. 

The  preface  enumerates  ten  classes  of  words  under  the  term 
"  Americanisms,  as  used  in  this  Dictionary,"  of  which  some  are 
new  words  or  phrases,  and  others  new  uses  or  only  new  pronun- 
ciations of  old.  The  name  itself  thus  comprehensively  used 
ought  not  to  condenm  them,  for  it  depends  on  the  class  to  which 
they  belong  whether  they  should  be  retained  or  discarded. 
^  Newly  coined  words  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  productions 
or  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,"  may  be  as  fully  justified 
by  that  fact  as  any  old  words  by  the  first  occasion  for  their  use 

*  Dietiamty  af  Amerieanigmt;  a  Gloasary  of  words  and  phrases  uauaUy  re- 
garded as  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  By  JOBK  Busbell  Babtlstt.  Fourth 
BditloD,  greatlj  improved  and  enlarged.  Boston:  lattte,  Brown  ft  Co.,  1877. 
ppiSia. 
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in  the  mother  country.     Every  nation  has  a  right  to  supply  its 
own  wants  for  the  ends  intended  by  all  language. 

Much  is  to  be  said  for  ^'  Old  English  words,  obsolete  or  nearly 
so  in  England,  but  retained  in  use  in  this  country,"  and  ^Hbose 
which  have  retained  their  original  meaning  in  the  United  States 
although  not  in  England,"  Several  writers,  particularly  Dr.  Noah 
Webster,  have  found  many  terms  coming  under  these  descriptions 
which  were  once  supposed  to  have  originated  here.  The  same 
thing  has  been  noted  of  many  French  words  brought  from  France 
to  Canada,  and  still  used  there  though  not  in  Paris.  It  becomes 
a  question  whether  or  how  far  we  may  be  called  on  lo  surrender 
an  inheritance  of  this  kind  in  view  of  capricious  changes  among 
other  heirs.  An  example  may  be  taken  in  a  change  now  going 
on ;  for  some  educated  people  may  learn  here  for  the  first  time 
that  *^  in  England  and  in  the  genteel  society  of  our  Eastern  cities 
the  word  ill  is  invariably  used  for  a  person  afflicted  with  diseade,'* 
and  *^  the  good  old  English  word  sick  is  going  out  of  use,  and  is 
seldom  heard  except  when  applied  to  one  who  is  sick  at  the 
stomach  or  afflicted  with  nausea."  And  this  in  spite  of  the  best 
usage  down  to  this  century — the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
greatest  English  writers,  and  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The  revisers 
of  King  James'  version  will  hardly  venture  to  say,  ^*  He  whom 
thou  lovest  is  ill ! "  One  might  well  wonder  that  an  innovation 
like  this,  against  such  recognized  authorities,  without  assignable 
reasons  but  originating  in  some  caprice  or  whim,  has  not  been 
prevented  or  resisted  among  a  people  so  conservative  as  the  Eng- 
lish. Instead  of  following  their  example  might  it  not  be  well  for 
us  to  be  more  conservative  than  themselves,  setting  them  a  better? 
Yet  this  is  only  one  of  many  changes  equally  unreasonable,  and 
if  in  any  instances  it  is  shown  that  we  have  kept  to  old  Englbh 
usage  while  it  has  been  departed  from  in  England,  why  should 
we  not  hold  fast  what  we  alone  have  held  so  long?  Certainly 
there  is  an  argument  from  prescription  on  questions  of  this  sort, 
and  in  the  class  of  cases  now  referred  to  it  is  on  our  side. 

But  more  generally,  as  to  all  questions  of  correctness  or  pro- 
priety of  language,  our  position  as  a  people  has  been  so  £ar  changed 
with  the  lapse  of  time  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  how  far 
we  may  be  warranted  in  having  a  standard  and  judgment  of  oar 
own,  or  in  deferring  to  the  best  usage  among  ourselves.  Oar 
growth  in  every  thing  that  makes  a  nation  respectable  would  seou 
to  justify  a  certain  self-respect  on  questions  of  this  kind  as  well 
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88  in  some  less  refined.  Our  critics  need  not  be  as  diffident  as 
those  of  colonial  times.  It  was  noted  by  Professor  Silliman  in 
his  travels  (and  before  him  by  Dr.  Witberspoon,  as  in  Introduction, 
p.  45)  that  the  English  language  was  *'  more  correctly  spoken " 
by  the  common  people  here  "  than  by  the  mass  of  the  English 
nation  '*'* — a  fact  which  at  least  diminishes  the  liability  to  errors 
among  the  educated ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
our  men  of  letters  should  not  at  least  have  approximated  the  best 
usage  among  the  English,  inheriting  the  same  language  and  study- 
ing the  same  classics.  It  is  possible  to  defer  excessively  to  some 
present  foreign  fashion  in  speech  instead  of  asking  some  better 
reason  for  condemning  our  own  than  the  mere  fact  of  a  difference. 
Concessions  are  made  to  us  in  adopting  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  we  would  not  defend.  Even  the  misuse  of  the  word  '^  quiUj'* 
for  considerably  (or  for  not  quite)  we  have  seen  ridiculed  among 
the  affectations  on  the  other  sida  Our  best  writers  keep  clear  of 
certain  foreign  innovations  such  as  *^  direcUy^^^  for  ^*  as  soon  as," 
and  ''  different  to,"  to  be  again  noted.  It  should  be  observed  too, 
that  while  English  usage  is  spoken  of  as  general  and  constant 
enough  to  be  treated  as  a  standard,  popular  writers  there  are  often 
less  scrupulous  than  here  on  questions  of  this  sort,  and  travelers 
report  considerable  diversities  among  educated  people,  and  instead 
of  the  uniformity  that  might  be  desired  we  are  told  of  varying 
standards,  especially  in  pronunciation,  such  as  Parliament  and  the 
universities  and  the  stage.  Indeed  we  have  found  English  scholars 
both  more  unsettled  and  more  indifferent  on  these  questions  re- 
garding the  mother-tongue  (however  fastidious  about  Latin  quan- 
tities) than  men  of  like  standing  among  ourselves.  While  they 
acknowledge  so  little  harmony  and  steadiness  in  these  matters, 
there  is  something  ridiculous  in  excessive  haste  to  change  one's 
practice  here  on  account  of  the  last  reported  example.  In  the 
familiar  instance  of  the  two  ways  of  pronouncing  either  and 
ntiiher^  some  of  our  speakers  have  taken  pains  to  discard  the  ee 
sound  which  they  were  trained  to,  and  adopt  that  of  the  pronoun 
i  (which,  by  the  way,  was  familiar  to  their  grandfathers)  while 
later  accounts  and  the  authority  of  the  dictionaries  may  well  con- 
tent us  with  our  first  practice,  unless  indeed  the  English-speaking 
world  will  follow  the  largest  analogy  and  consent  to  give  up  both 
BOQnds  in  these  words,  with  the  Irish  adopting  the  ei  in  neighbor. 
In  fine,  with  all  due  respect  for  general  and  constant  usage  among 
the  best  authors  and  in  the  best  society  abroad,  our  scholars  may 
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well  feel  at  liberty  and  even  required  to  guard  the  purity  of  the 
language  against  the  affectations  of  a  clique  or  the  innovatioos  of 
fashion  there  as  well  as  here. 

Successive  editions  of  such  compilations  as  this  may  remind 
purists  of  those  inevitable  fluctuations  in  every  living  language 
which  they  may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  bear.  Words 
and  phrases  wiU  not  stay  subject  to  any  autocrat,  and  what  may 
look  like  a  literary  aristocracy,  even  the  most  successful  national 
''  academy,''  will  be  invaded  by  democratic  elements.  '  There  most 
be  in  language,  as  in  other  departments,  people  who  make  it  their 
function  to  oppose  all  change,  and  they  render  a  real  service 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  but  they  cannot  have  their 
own  way,  for  there  must  be  innovators  also,  who  serve  a  purpose 
too,  but  must  be  held  in  check.  There  must  be  new  coined  words, 
and  old  ones  must  have  a  new  stamp  and  circulation.  Such  as 
are  really  wanted  when  once  introduced,  no  matter  how,  wiU  keep 
their  place  in  spite  of  opposition.  ReUabU  has  already  won  its 
way,  though  complained  of  for  irregular  formation.  That  marked 
Americanism,  loo^er^  is  too  convenient  to  be  given  up.  In  the 
earlier  editions  of  Robinson's  Lexicon  the  Greek  word  in  Acts 
17  : 5  for  idlers  in  public  places,  was  defined  by  that  phrase,  but 
in  a  later  edition  we  found  Uxrfere  added,  which  in  the  mean  time 
had  come  into  use,  and  which  has  since  the  better  established  its 
claim  to  permanence  through  the  multiplication  of  what  it  so 
specifically  and  briefly  denotes.  There  is  a  necessity  for  even 
slang  of  one  grade  or  another,  and  colloquial  phrases,  in  the 
speech  of  certain  circles,  as  among  players,  soldiers  and  students, 
but  these  things  are  for  the  most  part  temporary  and  naturally 
keep  within  their  own  limits.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way, 
that  uneducated  people  are  conservative  as  to  terms  employed  in 
their  own  callings,  as  for  example  drivers  and  hostlers  still  called 
the  vehicle  the  coach  after  passengers  had  begun  to  call  it  the 
slo^e,  which  more  properly  meant  a  part  of  the  journey.  It  has 
been  a  grave  question  mooted  in  English  courts  whether  the  word 
team  should  be  held  to  mean  the  horses  and  carriage  or  the  horses 
only,  and  on  that  question  the  stable-men  were  the  best  authoritiesL 
It  is  an  interesting  study  to  mark  those  changes  in  the  reputable 
use  of  words  within  a  single  life-time,  which  are  only  alight  dive^ 
gencies  of  meaning,  and  may  go  no  further,  and  yet  may  be  the 
first  stages  of  greater  changes  that  in  time  make  words  obsoi^^ 
or  even  reverse  their  meaning,  as  past  examples  show ;  while  in 
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other  ioBtanoes  old  words  have  been  restored  from  the  ^<  wells  of 
English  andefiled,''  that  had  been  so  nearly  obsolete  as  to  be 
thoaght  to  need  a  glossary  in  the  reprint  of  old  works.  In  yet 
other  cases  certain  words  though  not  new  seem  to  have  been  taken 
into  capricious  public  favor  in  the  place  of  others  equivalent  in 
meaning,  as  for  example  we  hear  persisterU  just  now  oftener  than 
peneverififfj  and  one  begins  to  fear  that  unusual  and  remarkable 
may  be  forgotten  for  the  sake  of  exc^ionoL  It  may  be  said  of 
some  forms  of  speech  that  like  old  coins  they  have  lost  weight  by 
familiar  use,  and  substitutes  sought  for  vivacity  of  impression  find 
currency  if  only  by  an  attraction  of  novelty.  Here  as  in  other 
things  lovers  of  the  old  do  well  not  to  quarrel  in  vain  with  the  new. 

Some  unauthorized  words  which  in  this  work  (Introduction,  p. 
32)  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  ^  educated  men  and  par* 
ticularly  by  the  clergy,''  we  should  ascribe  to  the  more  illiterate 
and  ambitious,  whether  among  preachers  or  newspaper^writers, 
such  as  *^to  feliowship^^  "  r€#«rr«:<,"  and  ^^  resurrected^^^  donate^ 
happify.  *^  J)\fficuUed^^  (for  perplexed)  is  novel  to  us,  though 
here  spoken  of  as  **'  in  common  use  at  the  bar  "  without  reference  to 
locality.  Donate  (for  give,  or  present)  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
innovations  that  are  unpardonable  because  entirely  needless,  and 
affectations  of  superior  language  in  opposition  to  simplicity. 

Doxologizey  here  classed  with  some  of  these  words  as  a  corrup- 
tion in  religious  phraseology,  is  unknown  tons,  and  by  the  editor's 
own  showing  (p.  190)  is  not  an  Americanism  but  found  in  old 
English  dictionaries. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  the  phrase  ^ different JVom^'^  noted  here 
(p.  176)  as  an  Americanism,  while  it  is  said  that  ^  in  England  the 
expression  is  *  different  to^  and  so  the  old  English  writers  quoted 
m  Richardson's  Dictionary."  On  the  contrary  the  only  authority 
we  find  in  that  work  is  for  the  first  form,  and  from  Spenser.  It 
is  in  harmony  with  the  approved  use  of  the  verb,  as  in  '^  one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory."  ''  Different  to "  we  have 
supposed  to  be  not  the  best  English  usage  but  an  affectation  of  a 
class,  or  perhaps  a  ^  cookneyiam." 

No  mention  is  made  of  ^*' reiuctate^^  which  is  one  of  the  most 
repulsive  corruptions,  yet  not  uncommon,  for  hesitate/  nor,  among 
the  improprieties  in  pronunciation,  of  ^  eovetehus  "  (or  covetyus) 
for  covetous^  which  we  have  heard  from  educated  speakers. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  vulgarisms  compcmion  and  partner  as 
sedately  used  for  husband  and  wife,  nor  of  party  for  person  where 
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no  controversy  is  concerned.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  it  if 
these  affectations  are  not  as  ezclosively  American  as  we  had  feared, 
bat  they  are  safBciently  prevalent  and  perverse  to  merit  reproof, 
and  one  of  the  best  effects  intended  by  this  book  is  to  expose  just 
sach  improprieties. 

Memorize^  in  the  sense  of  committing  to  memory,  rather  than 
of  signalizing  or  making  memorable,  has  been  complained  of  as 
American,  but  is  not  mentioned  here.  We  have  found  no  English 
authority  for  it,  but  it  is  familiarly  used,  and  as  long  as  the  con- 
nection shuts  out  ambiguity  it  is  so  convenient  for  avoiding  the 
longer  phrase  that  it  may  be  able  to  keep  its  place. 

Aggravate  in  the  sense  of  provoke  (though  properly  meaning 
to  make  worse)  is  even  more  an  English  than  an  American  eoirap- 
tion,  and  hence  is  not  in  this  collection.  Dickens  did  much  to 
popularize  it  here,  in  the  person  of  Sam  WeUer.  It  might  have 
been  well  to  refer  to  this  and  other  terms  that  may  have  been  too 
readily  charged  against  our  people,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  di£- 
claiming  them. 

It  is  said  that  '*  in  good  English  a  house  is  rented  while  a  vehicle 
or  workman  is  hired,^^  But  "  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his 
own  hired  house.'^  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  rent  used  to  be  applied 
here  more  exclusively  to  the  landlord's  than  to  the  tenant's  part 
in  the  contract,  the  latter  being  said  to  hire. 

Jiealize^  as  meaning  to  conceive  or  feel  vividly,  baa  been  reck- 
oned American,  but  is  not  so  set  down  in  this  volume.  The  ob- 
jection we  suppose  lay  against  thus  using  the  word  by  itself— not 
in  a  connection  which  explains  it,  as  when  one  is  said  to  realise  to 
himself  or  in  his  own  mind.  But  even  alone,  if  not  used  exces- 
sively in  religious  discourse  so  as  to  savor  of  technicality,  it  maj 
serve  its  purpose  too  well  to  be  discarded. 

Mad  has  been  proscribed  as  an  Americanism  when  meaning  not 
insane  bat  angry,  yet  Hotspur  says  of  the  fop  (Hen.  4,  Act  1,  Sc 
3),  ^'  He  made  me  mad,"  meaning  highly  excited.  Witherspooo  is 
quoted  here  (p.  377)  for  the  opinion  that  it  *^is  perhaps  an  English 
vulgarism,  but  it  is  not  found  in  any  accurate  writer  nor  used  by 
any  good  speaker  unless  when  poets  or  orators  use  it  as  a  strong 
figure,"  and  Pickering  as  saying  it  "  is  considered  as  a  low  word 
in  this  country."  At  any  rate  it  would  seem  to  be  aa  much  Eng- 
lish as  American,  and  to  be  allowable  if  not  used  for  light  vexi- 
tion  but  strong  passion,  or,  as  is  said  here,  as  '^  only  a  metaphor 
for  angry P 
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The  word  lot  for  a  piece  of  land,  as  in  ^'  building  lotB "  and 
^  acrofls  lots,''  probably  derived  from  tbe  al^toent  of  lands  in  the 
settlement  of  towns,  is  confessedly  an  Americanism,  but  is  too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  disturbed,  is  recommended  by  its  natural 
derivation,  and  excels  in  convenience  and  brevity.  We  would 
not  exchange  it  if  we  might  for  any  other.  And  why  is  not  raU- 
road  as  good  a  term  as  raUwayt  And  for  the  vehicle  that  travels 
on  it,  why  is  not  car  a  better  name  than  carriage  as  being  more 


Some  of  the  materials  in  the  earlier  editions  left  out  of  the 
present,  and  others  retained  here  that  may  be  left  out  of  a  later 
collection,  as  being  soon  obsolete,  might  be  perhaps  as  well  re- 
tained in  a  condensed  form  for  curious  reference  hereafter.  We 
suggest  also  that  the  dictionaries  of  this  day,  in  competition  with 
each  other,  having  so  greatly  enlarged  their  vocabularies,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  word  or  phrase  finds  a  place  in  them  is  not  of  so 
much  account  as  formerly  on  questions  of  propriety  and  authority. 
Their  value  in  determining  good  usage  must  turn  on  reasons  given 
and  examples  cited. 

At  Evektidb  Disooubbss.* — ^These  fifteen  sermons — under  a 
title  so  characteristic  of  the  author's  felicity  of  expression—"  all 
preached  near  the  close  of  an  active  ministry  of  nearly  fifty  years" 
—appear  under  happy  auspices,  though  reminding  us  that  he  is 
now  disabled  from  more  active  personal  ministrations ;  for  they 
are  prefaced  by  a  letter  to  him  from  ten  pastors  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  requesting  the  publication  of  the  sermons  he  had  preached  in 
that  city  while  he  was  the  guest  of  his  son  who  was  also  a  pastor 
there ;  and  also  by  a  cordial,  graceful  letter  from  Prof  Austin 
Phelps  of  Andover,  preferring  a  similar  request  from  recollections 
of  his  former  volumes  of  sermons,  having  recommended  them  to 
his  classes,  and  wishing  to  have  "  more  of  them  in  print."  The 
former  collection  thus  refered  to,  "  Christ  a  Friend,"  and  the  com- 
panion volume,  «  Friends  of  Christ,"  as  also  "  The  Baptized  Child," 
and  ^  Catherine,"  and  "  Agnes  and  the  Little  Key,"  have  prepared 
many  other  readers  to  welcome  whatever  might  follow  them  from 
the  same  pen.  Dr.  Adams  has  long  been  a  favorite  preacher  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  more  cultivated  among  orthodox  hearers, 
particularly  of  ministers.    Prof.  Phelps  very  justly  commends  his 

*  At  Eventide  DiseouraeSf  by  Kbhkmiah  AdakSi  D.D.,  Senior  Pastor  of  Union 
Church,  Boston.    Boston :  D.  Lothrop  ft  Co.    pp.  278. 
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sermons  as  illustrating  a  department  of  **homile1ic  Uteratuie*' 
''  which  few  sermons  in  the  language  illustrate  so  wel V  referring 
to  *'  the  Biblical  element  in  preaching.'^  They  are  Biblical  DOt 
merely  in  the  sense  of  quoting  largely  from  the  Soriptures^  which 
may  be  said  of  many  that  are  nevertheless  dull  and  cold — ^bat  as 
dwelling  on  them  with  reverence  and  love,  citing  them  with  dis- 
crimination, catching  their  finer  flavor,  using  their  phraseology 
with  happy  effect,  and  investing  their  incidents  and  lessons  with 
new  interest.  His  public  prayers  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  the  same  element,  and  it  is  said  that  once  on  being  asked  how 
he  could  always  find  Scriptures  for  all  occasions,  he  answered, 
^'  Because  there  care  Scriptures  for  all.''  With  all  bis  culture  his 
faith  in  the  Bible  is  as  implicit  as  Mr.  Moody's.  Besides  this,  his 
sermons  are  distinguished  for  imagination  and  refined  sentiment, 
in  the  proper  import  of  that  word.  Here,  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
he  is  eminent  among  all  the  American  preachers  we  have  heard, 
— ^perhaps  indeed  rather  belonging  to  some  foreign  type.  Onr 
pulpits  are  not  wanting  in  names  more  widely  known  for  the 
time,  of  men  who  excel  in  logical  discussion,  critical  interpretation, 
speculative  subtlety,  or  power  of  declamation,  who  yet  do  not,  like 
him,  arrest  and  hold  the  listener  by  strokes  of  pathos,  touching  or 
quaint  allusion,  picturesque  description,  and  grace  of  style.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  contemplative  preachers,  getting  attention  by  a 
quiet  manner  in  contrast  with  what  is  often  described  as  '^  anima- 
tion," a  certain  subdued  fervor  both  in  the  composition  and  utter- 
ance, reminding  one  of  Bela  B.  Edwards  as  much  as  of  any  other 
writer.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  uded  by  a  voice  of  uncommon  purity, 
of  which  Mr.  Alston,  the  painter,  used  to  say  it  was  the  ooly 
Italian  voice  he  had  heard  in  this  country.  Recoiling  by  nature 
from  radicalism,  and  from  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  *^  sensa- 
tional" on  the  side  of  religion,  he  is  a  devout  man  of  genius,  a  poet 
in  his  way.  Holding  the  old  New  England  theology  and  that 
of  the  sterner  type,  his  ''  trumpet"  giving  no  ^  uncertain  sound," 
he  yet  treats  of  its  great  themes  with  a  tenderness  of  feeling  and 
sometimes  a  delicate  fancy  not  often  thus  associated,  and  especially 
never  tires  of  its  chief  theme,  Christ  and  his  redemptive  worL 
We  remember  that  on  the  first  hearing,  his  manner  in  the  pulpit, 
as  we  have  here  described  it,  perplexed  us  as  being  so  unlike  diat 
of  his  brethren,  till  we  learned  he  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  for 
it  partook  of  the  type  afterward  familiar  to  us  in  other  speakera 
from  that  institution,  sometimes  called  the  **  Cambridge  manner," 
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which  moreover  we  heard  Mr.  R.  W.  EmerBon  (himself  an  exam- 
ple) recognize  as  due  to  the  influence  of  Kirkland,  Channing,  and 
Everett  Bearing  this  sBSthetic  stamp  of  the  place  he  had  yet  kept 
and  has  since  maintained  orthodox  convictions  perhaps  the  more 
stnrdily  from  the  antagonism  then  encountered. 

Agreeing  with  Prof.  Phelps'  estimate  of  Dr.  Adams'  sermons 
before  published,  we  are  not  disappointed  in  the  contents  of  this 
volmne.  If  not  as  elaborate  as  some  of  his  earlier  productions, 
they  are  like  them  in  veins  of  scriptural  thought,  in  rich  sentiment, 
and  happy  illustrations.  A  good  example  of  deriving  subjects 
for  preaching  from  incidents  of  pastoral  life  is  in  the  discourse 
entitled,  '^Have  we  permission  to  love  God?"  And  near  the 
close  we  have  this  quaint  suggestive  thought:  ^^ Nothing  will 
probable  occupy  the  thoughts  of  some  through  eternity  with  more 
profound  astonishment  than  that  they  ever  had  to  be  asked  twice 
to  love  God,  except  it  be  that  God  condescended  to  ask  them 
twice  to  love  him." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  sermons  is  on  ^  Emulation  in 
heaven  among  the  redeemed,"  which  opens  thus :  '^  If  there  is  any- 
thing like  emulation  among  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  we  may  sup« 
pose  that  it  is  of  a  kind  unknown  on  earth.  It  was  written  long 
ago  by  a  good  man,  that  if  certain  men  should  enter  heaven  as 
they  now  are,  their  great  surprise  would  be  not  to  find  angels  lay- 
ing schemes  to  make  themselves  archangels.  Perhaps  these 
words  of  Paul  in  the  text  express  the  chief  subject  of  emulation 
among  the  redeemed :  *  sinners, — among  whom  I  am  chief.'  With 
them  it  may  be  that  emulation  consists  in  harmonious  strife  to 
settle  among  themselves  who  of  them  were  chief  sinners,  and  are 
now  chief  debtors  to  the  grace  of  God."  And  then  the  sermon 
goes  on  to  represent  five  classes  as  thus  competing,  of  whom 
^  Paal  first  brings  forward  his  claim"  as  having  '*  persecuted  the 
church  of  God."  In  arguing  against  the  final  restoration  of  lost 
men,  through  suffering,  from  their  ^*  consignment  to  the  company 
and  doom"  of  fallen  angels,  he  says :  '^  Punishment  is  not  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation,"  and  those 
angels  ^*  have  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  swine  among  the  Gada^ 
renes." 

Comparing  men,  after  death,  ^'  who  were  eminent  only"  for 
^learning,  eloquence,  statesmanship,"  with  'Hhe  humblest  of  the 
heavenly  inhabitants,"  he  says :  '*  These  things,  which  may  have 
made  them  conspicuous  here,  in  another  world  are  like  street- 
lamps  left  burning  after  sunrise." 
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Christ  as  *^  the  anseen  Redeemer,''  attracting  so  great  a  malti- 
tade  of  human  hearts,  reminds  him  of  '^  the  supposed  inflnence  of 
the  moon  over  the  tides."  ^'  Dark  and  even  stormy  may  be  the 
night,  and  the  sky  give  no  sign  of  the  moon,  yet  the  mariner  in 
mid  ocean  may  feel  the  influence  of  the  tide,  and  every  shore  will 
record  its  ebb  and  flow.  The  sand-rows  on  the  beach,  and  the 
small  pools  with  their  tiny  inhabitants,  the  lifted  keel,  and  the 
floating  vessel,  witness  everv  six  hoars  its  changes.  He  who  thus 
influences  the  sea  by  the^arth's  satellite,  controls  nas^n  the 
hearts  of  all  His  people,  scattered  over  continents  and  oceans,  in 
islands,  deserts,  and  the  city." 

We  have  spoken  the  more  fully  of  Dr.  Adams'  attractions  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  preacher,  and  of  his  fidelity  to  evangelical  truth, 
because  for  a  time  he  incurred  considerable  obloquy  by  his  **  South- 
side"  views.  He  was  never  the  kind  of  nu&n  to  affiliate  with  the 
extreme  and  violent  reformers  in  his  northern  neighborhood ;  and 
visiting  the  south,  where  he  received  the  kindest  hospitality,  he 
saw  society  there  under  the  most  favorable  aspects.  Thus  stimu- 
lated in  the  reaction  which  he  felt  in  common  with  a  multitude  of 
good  men  against  the  fierce  denunciation  then  current,  he  put 
forth  "  views"  which,  whether  so  intended  or  not,  were  under 
stood  to  extenuate  or  apologize  for  the  great  wrong  of  slavery. 
Under  the  growing  public  sentiment  of  the  north  his  good  name 
and  infiuence  were  thus  injured.  Since  the  contentions  of  that 
day  have  ceased  through  the  overthrow  of  the  obnoxious  system, 
it  is  fit  that  the  prejudices  then  raised  against  good  men  on  either 
side  should  pass  away.  Dr.  Adams'  writings  have  merits  such  as 
we  have  noted,  that  will  longer  win  readers  and  recommend  the 
gospel 

We  confess  some  disappointment  in  the  portrait  prefixed  to  thifl 
voluma  It  may  be  a  likeness  of  his  later  years,  but  our  recoUeo- 
tions  go  back  to  a  different  face,  and  this,  seen  apart  from  the 
place  and  name,  would  sooner  remind  us  of  Dr.  Eirk,  though  in 
fact  we  have  seldom  known  two  good  men  looking  more  unlike 
each  other. 

Ellicott's  New  Testament  Comhentabt  fob  English  Rkad- 
BBS.* — ^This  volume  contains,  first,  a  general  preface  by  Bishop 
Ellicott,  under  whose  superintendence  the  entire  work  appears. 

*  A  Nsw  TutarMia  OommeiUary  f&r  SngUsh  Beaden.  By  Yarioiis  Writen. 
Bdited  by  Charles  John  EUioott,  Lord  Bishop  of  aiouoeeter  and  Bristol  YoL  L 
New  York:  B.  P.  Dutton,  No.  713  Broadway. 
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Then  follow  five  essays  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  first  three  Gospels,  and  on  the  subject  of  Gospel  Harmony. 
Ad  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  succeeds,  with  which 
is  connected  a  Commentary  by  Professor  Plumptre.  The  same 
scholar  furnishes  the  Commentaries  on  Mark  and  on  Luke.  Rev. 
H.  W.  Watkins,  Professor  in  King's  College,  writes  the  notes 
upon  John. 

This  is  a  work  of  high  value.  The  discussions  upon  the  origin, 
authorship,  and  general  character  of  the  Gospels,  are  at  once  con- 
servative and  enlightened.  They  are  liberal  in  the  best  sense. 
They  are,  in  their  contents,  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  The  notes 
of  Professors  Plumptre  and  Watkins  are  evangelical  without  being 
narrow,  and  emanate  from  minds  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
genuine  scholarship.  We  consider  this  Commentary,  for  the  class 
for  whom  it  is  written,  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared.  If  the 
subsequent  volumes  shall  sustain  the  expectation  raised  by  this, 
the  whole  series  will  be  a  veritable  god-send  to  the  English-read- 
ing public,  upon  whom  have  been  thrust  so  many  tomes  of  igno- 
rant, or  stupid,  or  sectarian  scriptural  comment. 

Prssid^t  Chapin's  nbw  Edition  op  Pbesident  Way- 
land's  PouncAL  Economy.*— The  late  Dr.  Wayland,  President 
of  Brown  University,  was  a  clear  thinker  and  a  lucid  writer.  He 
had  the  faculty  of  presenting  the  ideas  which  he  desired  to  im- 
part, in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  intelligible  both  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  His  treatise  on  Political  Economy  par- 
took of  these  characteristics,  and  because  of  them  was  valuable 
as  a  text  book.  But  it  was  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  of 
the  sort  and  in  the  lapse  of  forty  years  many  of  the  topics  of 
Political  Economy  have  received  new  light  from  recent  discus- 
sions, and  new  questions  have  presented  themselves  with  the  ever 
varying  conditions  of  human  activity. 

This  revision  of  President  Wayland's  treatise  by  President 
Chapin  of  Beloit  College  is  very  timely.  It  will  supply  a  want 
of  a  text  book  for  instruction,  which  no  other  treatise  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  supplies.  While  "  the  arrangement  and  the 
forms  of  statement  have  been  quite  generally  reectst  with  consid- 
erable condensations  and  many  needed  additions,"  the  character^ 
istics  of  the  original  treatise  are  preserved,  in  the  simplicity  and 

*  The  Ekmmb  of  FoHticdl  Economy;  hy  Fbahoib  Watlamd,  D.D.,  late  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University.  Recast  by  Aabok  L.  CHAPnr,  D.D.,  President  of 
Beloit  College.    New  Tork :  Sheldon  and  Company,  8  Murray  St    1878. 
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clearness  of  its  style,  the  exactness  of  its  definitions,  the  appn>- 
priateness  of  its  illustrations  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  learner.  Dr.  Chapin  has  made  free  use  of  the  labors  of  receDt 
writers:  Mill,  Jevons,  and  Brassey  of  England,  Bowen,  Peiiy, 
the  Walkers,  Samner,  and  D.  A.  Wells  of  this  country  are  fre> 
quently  quoted.  While  this  is  trne  as  a  whole,  it  is  especially 
prominent  in  the  *'  Fourth  Division,''  in  which  he  speaks  of  ex- 
change of  money  and  credit,  of  banks  and  currency,  of  free  trade 
and  protection,  of  railways  and  of  panics. 

The  recent  discussions  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
mutual  relation  of  capital  and  labor  receive  full  attention,  and 
are  ably  and  wisely  handled.  Dr.  Chapin  has  rendered  good 
service  in  preparing  this  little  book  for  the  press.  We  wish  it 
might  be  generally  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  this  department  of 
learning. 

Db.  Hammond's  Brief  Essay  on  Cbbkbbai*  HypbbjBmia*  is 
full  of  incitements  and  material  for  reflection  to  scores  and  buD- 
dreds  of  overworked  brains.  He  gives  an  intelligible  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  this  fearfully  prevalent  disordered  and  irregular 
condition  of  the  organ  of  the  intellect  and  soul.  He  saggests 
in  simple  ways  the  indications  by  which  its  beginnings  may  be 
discerned,  and  what  is  more  important,  he  insists  with  empbatie 
earnestness  upon  the  precautions  by  which  it  may  be  avoided  and 
the  remedies  by  which  it  may  be  healed.  The  book  is  eminently 
timely  and  usefuL 

*  Cerebral  Hyperemia,  The  result  of  mental  strain  or  emotional  disturbiDee. 
B7  WiLLiAX  A.  HAHMOin),  M.D.    Kow  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Bona.    1878. 
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AimcLE  L— CHAUNCET  WRIGHT  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER. 

Philosophical   Viscussions.     By    Ohauncey   Wright.    New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Letters  of  Chauncey  Wright    Privately  printed.    H.  Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wright  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men  who 
make  the  impression  of  great  power,  but  whose  performance  is 
disappointing.  The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
friends,  leads  one  who  knows  him  only  through  his  pablished 
writings,  to  suspect  that  he  has  not  given  his  best  thoughts  to 
the  public,  but  dropped  them  here  and  there  as  the  affatus 
gave  him  utterance.  The  Philosophical  Discussions  comprise  all 
of  his  important  contributions  to  philosophy,  and  viewed 
objectively  and  exoterically,  they  do  not  call  for  any  extraor- 
dinary praise.  This  is  partly  due  to  their  form.  They  are 
mainly  criticisms  of  others'  views,  rather  than  statements  of  his 
own.  Such  work  is  never  the  highest,  and  never  shows  an 
author  at  his  best  Constructive  work  demands  a  comprehei^- 
sive  survey  of  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  it  demands  consist- 
ency. Criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  piecemeal  and 
iaconsistent     A  system-maker  must  be  consistent ;  but  a  critic 

YOL.  I.  88 
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may  be  all  things  to  all  men.  He  is  by  nature  a  mixtare  of 
Cossack  and  bushwhacker.  Hence  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  critics  appealing  to  principles  to  which  they  have 
no  right,  and  which,  upon  occasion,  they  expressly  disclaim. 
This  is  preeminently  the  case  with  the  philosophical  critic.  A 
good  part  of  Mill's  criticism  of  Hamilton  is  based  upon  prin- 
ciples which  elsewhere  he  loudly  repudiates.  The  same  diffi- 
culty meets  us  in  estimating  Mr.  Wright  He  has  done  little 
but  criticise.  To  criticise  criticisms  is  commonly  most  unpro- 
fitable work ;  and  when,  in  addition,  one  has  to  find  an  author's 
views  from  his  reviews,  the  lawless  nature  of  criticism  makes 
the  task  difficult  To  assume  that  Mr.  Wright  held  all  the 
views  which  his  criticisms  imply,  would  make  him  a  very  com- 
prehensive philosopher  indeed. 

Another  misfortune  due  to  the  critical  character  of  the  Dts- 
cussions^  is  a  certain  acerbity  of  judgment  which,  though  char- 
acteristic of  critics,  is  not  warranted  by  anything  in  the  sup- 
porting arguments.  Ipsedixitism  is  the  great  disease  of  critics, 
and  Mr.  Wright  did  not  escape  it  Fortunately,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  critic  is  seldom  so  Titanic  as  his  disposition.  Had 
his  emphasis  of  utterance  been  at  any  time  equalled  by  the 
force  of  his  argument,  no  rational  philosopher  would  have  been 
left  to  tell  the  tale.  But  it  very  rarely  happens  that  any  one 
is  so  objective,  or  so  purely  logical,  in  his  thinking,  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  reinforce  a  feeble  or  insufficient  argument  by  a 
loud  or  threatening  pronunciation.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Mr.  Wright  that  emphasis  and  epithet  are  products  of  weak- 
ness and  appeal  only  to  weakness ;  yet  so  subtle  is  the  subject- 
ive element,  even  in  the  passionless  operations  of  the  intellect^ 
that  he  sometimes  mistakes  them  for  discussion.  Many  an 
argument  is  summarily  dismissed  by  being  classed  as  cosmolog- 
ical,  or  metaphysical,  or  theological,  or  as  belonging  to  the  bar- 
barian stage  of  thought  Now  what  the  true  thinker  wants  in 
case  of  a  false  argument,  is  refutation  and  not  classificatioD. 
This  is  too  much  like  giving  a  stone  for  bread.  Worst  of  all, 
this  commonly  happens  at  a  critical  point  in  the  argument 
The  reader  is  all  alive  with  expectation,  when  suddenly  some 
unpleasant  epithet  is  used,  or  some  unfortunate  and  inoffensive 
word  is  swooped  down  upon  and  pilloried  in  quotation  marks. 
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Meanwhile  the  decisive  opinion  is  not  given,  and  the  looker-on 
is  left  to  wonder  at  the  deadly  effect  of  inverted  commas.  We 
illastrate  from  the  LeUers :  '^  To  the  reply  that  life  would  not 
be  worth  improving,  that  moral  effort  would  be  vain,  without 
some  such  grounds  of  action  as  religion  presents,  that  any  ques- 
tioning of  these  must  be  settled  before  life  can  have  any  intel- 
ligent interest  for  us,  or  human  nature  appear  to  be  superior  to 
the  brute, — ^to  such  replies,  the  kind  of  return  which  positiv- 
ism is  most  naturally  and  charitably  inclined  to,  is  not  polemi- 
cal but  hygienic.  The  formidable  aspects  of  these  themes,  the 
associations  of  feelings  which  have  grown  up  with  them,  are  of 
the  nature  of  diseases,  infectious  or  transmitted/'  p.  146. 
Who  can  fail  to  see  the  completeness,  and,  above  all,  the 
strictly  intellectual  character,  of  the  answer?  This  style  of 
settling  important  questions  occurs  so  often  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  maintain  an  equally  high  estimate  of  his  fairness 
and  his  penetration.  Our  estimate  of  either  must  be  in  inverse 
relation  to  our  estimate  of  the  other.  Mr.  Wright's  Letters^ 
however,  serve  to  relieve  somewhat  the  critical  severity  of  the 
Diacumons ;  not,  indeed,  by  better  argument,  but  by  showing 
another  side  of  the  man.  They  also  are  largely  speculative, 
but,  in  addition,  they  give  us  a  considerable  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  man,  which  explains  the  deep  affection  of  his 
friends.  No  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wright  only  through 
the  DiBcuBiions^  can  fail  to  get  a  pleasanter  impression  from 
reading  the  Letters.  But  as  our  title  indicates,  our  chief  con- 
cern is  with  his  philosophical  speculations. 

Mr.  Wright  is  commonly  called  an  empiricist ;  but  this  term 
is  so  vague  as  to  give  little  hint  of  his  true  position.  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  the  French  Illuminists,  Bain,  Spencer,  and 
Lewes,  are  all  empiricists;  but  what  world-wide  differences 
between  them.  We  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  however, 
if  we  called  him  a  disciple  of  J.  S.  Mill,  with  sundry  modifica- 
tions from  Darwin.  One  is  constantly  reminded  of  Mill  in 
reading  the  Diseuasions.  Wright  holds  the  doctrine  of  associa- 
tion, just  as  Mill  did.  Mill's  general  distrust  of  all  theories 
which  cannot  be  decisively  tested  by  experiment^  is  reproduced. 
His  notion,  taken  from  Comte,  that  religion  is  possible  without 
God,  and  that  education  can  take  the  place  of  the  divine  law, 
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is  a  favorite  one  with  Mr.  Wright  The  attempt  to  translate 
causation  into  sequence  is  thesanae,  and  ^'unconditional"  plays 
the  same  rdk  in  the  Discussions  as  in  the  Logic.  Mill's  claim 
that  empiricism  leaves  Natural  Theology  undisturbed,  also 
reappears.  Even  Mr.  Wright's  impatience  with  all  o  priori 
and  theological  theories  has  a  strong  Millian  flavor.  In  all  the 
philosophical  partd  of  the  work,  it  is  easy  to  see  Mill's  image 
and  superscription.  Some  minds  have  decided  powers,  bat 
depend  for  their  development  upon  external  impulse.  Mr. 
Wright  seems  to  us  of  this  sort.  The  works  of  Mill  and  Dar- 
win appear  to  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  his  inspiration. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  very  independent  in  his  judgments 
and  outspoken  iu  his  opinions.  The  average  empiricist  is  a 
groveling  creature,  of  strictly  gregarious  habits.  His  opinions 
are  made  for  him  and  he  receives  them  with  a  mental  submis- 
sion as  abject  as  that  of  a  fetish  worshiper.  He  votes  with  the 
party  and  he  votes  the  whole.  Mr.  Wright  was  not  of  this 
kind ;  and  in  this  independence,  again,  he  closely  resembled 
Mill.  There  is  a  form  of  faith  current  among  philosophic  and 
scientific  sectarians  which  is  so  romantic  in  its  credulity  as  to 
be  ready  to  accept  anything  which  is  not  in  the  Bible  or  which 
may  chance  to  be  irreligious.  This  was  to  Mr.  Wright  an 
abomination.  Like  Mill,  he  distributed  his  criticisms  with  a 
fair  hand;  so  much  so,  that  at  times  he  almost  appears  like  a 
philosophic  IshmaeL  His  large  acquaintance  with  mathemati- 
cal physics  made  him  impatient  of  the  ghastly  misunderstand- 
ings of  popular  speculators.  Scientific  theories,  and  even  the 
philosophical  idols  of  some  of  the  noisiest  empiricists  were 
often  severely  dealt  with.  The  great  Tupper  of  philosophy, 
Mr.  Spencer,  was  clearly  seen  through,  and  in  the  main,  justly 
judged.  The  formal  and  hearsay  character  of  Spencer's  sci- 
ence is  promptly  and  fatally  exposed.  Mr.  Lewes,  also,  who  is 
much  mistaken  if  he  is  not  a  great  philosopher,  is  severely  crit- 
icised and  adjudged  to  a  law  rank.  Lewes  is  ''very  shaJlow/' 
Taine  is  ''  weak.'*  The  nebular  theory,  that  great  pet  of  mag- 
azine scientists,  is  criticised  and  rejected.  The  much-befiim- 
bled  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  is  rescued  from  the 
speculators,  and  limited  to  its  true  meaning.  Mr.  Wright  has 
done  such  good  critical  work  that  we  regret  all  the  more  that 
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he  never  turned  bis  gans  on  his  own  position.  It  would  have 
been  worth  while  to  get  his  judgment  of  philosophical  empiri- 
cism, if  his  sympathies  had  not  set  in  that  direction.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  so  completely  captured  by  Mr.  Mill  as  to 
become  almost  incapable  of  understanding  philosophical  ration- 
alism. The  narrowness  of  the  Westininster  Beview  school 
seized  upon  him  with  such  fatal  effect  as  completely  to  stop 
his  philosophical  development,  although  it  did  not  result  in 
such  absolute  self-sufficiency  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  school  Still  Mr.  Wright  was  able  to  criticise 
opposing  systems  with  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  them.  The 
empiricist  never  Feels  the  same  need  of  historical  study  as  other 
thinkers ;  and  he  rarely  resists  the  tendency  to  become  oracu- 
lar on  subjects  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

Mr.  Wright  has  done  nothing  for  empiricism.  The  crucial 
difficulties  of  that  philosophy  are  almost  entirely  passed  by ; 
and  no  valuable  contributions  are  made  to  its  exposition  or 
defence.  Mill  revived  it.  Spencer  by  his  substitution  of  a 
race-experience  for  the  individual's  experience,  gave  it  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  greatly  increased  its  respectability.  Mr. 
Wright  shows  far  less  courage  than  Mill,  and  less  ingenuity 
than  Si)encer.  Much  of  his  philosophy  is  the  crude  empiricism 
of  Liocke,  with  all  its  implicit  contradictions.  The  traditional 
fallacies  of  the  school  he  commits  with  the  traditional  inno- 
cence One  of  these  deserves  notice.  The  universal  assump- 
tion of  the  empiricists  is,  that  whatever  is  developed  is  adven- 
titious to  the  nature.  If  we  would  know  what  is  innate  or 
normal  to  a  nature,  we  must  study  it  in  its  crudest  beginnings. 
Accordingly,  no  truth  or  power  can  be  regarded  as  native  to 
the  mind  unless  it  can  be  found  in  the  mind  of  the  infant  or  of 
the  primeval  man.  Hence  Mr.  Mill  urges  us  to  look  in  upon 
the  mind  of  the  infant  as  it  lies  in  the  nurse's  arms.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer will  have  us  go  back  through  untold  ages,  and  consult 
sacfa  of  our  ancestors  as  we  may  find  at  that  point.  The  lack 
of  knowledge  on  these  interesting  points  leaves  large  room  for 
clairvoyance  and  soothsaying  in  the  interests  of  empiricism. 
The  fallacy  is  evidenL  There  is  no  more  warrant  for  assuming 
the  consciousness  of  a  child  to  be  perfect,  than  for  assuming  its 
other  powers  to  be  perfect     There  is  no  more  ground  for  say- 
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ing  that  an  inspection  of  a  child's  consciousness  would  reveal 
all  the  latencies  of  its  mind  than  for  saying  that  an  inspection 
of  its  body  would  reveal  the  teeth  and  whiskers  which  are  to 
come.  And  when  the  mind  reveals  its  hidden  powers  of  know- 
ing and  manifests  new  faculty,  there  is  no  more  warrant  for 
attributing  them  to  experience,  without  taking  account  of  the 
inner  nature  of  the  mind,  than  there  is  for  attributing  the  oak 
to  the  sunshine  and  rain,  without  referring  to  the  directive  force 
of  the  germ.  There  is  the  same  difference  between  develop- 
ment and  external  acquirement  that  there  is  between  a  natural 
beard  and  false  whisker&  The  latencies  of  a  thing  can  never 
be  known  by  studying  the  germ,  but  only  by  studying  the  fin- 
ished product  Tet  this  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  babies, 
idiots,  and  pre-human  ancestors,  constitutes  the  staple  argu- 
ment with  empiricists,  from  Locke  down.  Nothing  positive  is, 
or  can  be,  known  of  these  cases ;  and  any  amount  of  inspec- 
tion would  be  ambiguous  until  it  is  proved  that  consciousness 
is  bound  to  reveal  all  the  latencies  of  the  mind.  Yet  the  abil- 
ity to  raise  an  indecisive  and  insoluble  question  is  held  to  be  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  experience  philoso- 
phy. Mr.  Wright  asserts  again  and  again,  that  the  present 
simplicity  of  mental  insight,  does  not  prove  that  it  was  always 
so.  Suppose  we  allow  it ;  does  it  follow  without  proof  that  it 
was  not  always  so  ?  If  any  truth  now  appear  as  a  direct  utter- 
ance of  intelligence,  is  not  the  doubter  bound  to  give  some  bet- 
ter reason  for  his  doubt  than  a  begging  of  the  question  ?  Or 
does  the  empiricist  possess  the  sole  right  of  squatting  without 
any  title  upon  such  intellectual  territory  as  may  please  him? 
We  hold  this  staple  argument  of  empiricism  to  be  an  intellect- 
ual disgrace  to  its  upholders.  If  the  rationalists  held  (1)  that 
all  the  latencies  of  the  mind  are  revealed  in  all  consciousness, 
and  (2)  that  the  development  of  the  individual  mind  is  uncon- 
ditional and  irresistible,  so  that  it  is  never  crippled  and  never 
fails  fully  to  manifest  all  its  powers,  then  the  argument  would 
be  relevant ;  but  as  no  rationalist  holds  any  such  view,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  bald  begging  of  the  question.  There  is  only 
one  way  for  the  empiricist  to  make  out  his  casa  Experiment 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  but  consistent  reasoning 
ought  to  be  possible.    Let  him  assume  a  merely  sensitive  mind 
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famished  with  simple  laws  of  assooiatibn,  and  see  if  with  this 
outfit,  he  can  construet  a  mental  nature  such  as  cure.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  that  he  take  the  simple,  unreflecting  con^ 
sciousness  in  which  all  the  categories  and  laws  of  thought  exist 
in  confused  synthesis.  Mr.  Wright  does  this  in  his  Essay  on 
tbe  Evolution  of  Self-Consciousness.  He  must  take  a  simple 
power  of  sensation  only.  If  he  succeeds  in  his  task  (1)  with- 
out introducing  any  a  priori  elements  whatever  into  the  prob- 
lem ;  and  (2)  without  falling  into  nihilism,  his  doctrine  will 
have  some  claim  to  respect.  But  to  keep  ringing  the  changes 
on  infants'  minds  and  pre-human  ancestors,  is  simply  mental 
debauchery.  Mr.  Mill  attempted  such  a  construction,  espe* 
cially  in  Chapters  XI  and  XII  of  his  Examination  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  after  profuse  paralogism  and  begging  of  the  question, 
he  emerged  in  nihilism.  Neither  a  real  mind  nor  a  real  iworld, 
but  a  dream  of  both,  was  the  outcome. 

The  empirical  philosophy,  of  the  extreme  type,  is  essentially 
a  degraded  form  of  scholasticism,  and  in  some  of  its  phases,  it 
is  a  form  of  realism.  In  its  Millian  form,  it  is  based  upon  the 
hypostasis  of  sensations.  The  first  fact  is  a  sensation.  As  yet 
there  is  no  subject,  for  the  subject  is  only  a  clump  of  sensa- 
tions. Sensations  interact,  modify  one  another,  sort  and  com- 
bine themselves  for  all  the  world  like  things  with  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces.  No  one  would  ever  dream  from  anything 
in  the  exposition,  that  a  sensation  is  as  pure  an  abstraction  as 
a  quiddity,  or  lapideity.  Yet  we  know  nothing  whatever  of 
sensations,  except  as  the  states  of  a  conscious  subject.  We  can- 
not even  attach  any  meaning  to  the  word  when  used  for  any- 
thing else.  To  break  a  mental  state  from  the  only  connection 
which  gives  it  meaning  or  possibility,  and  then  parade  such 
states  as  the  prius  of  the  mind  itself,  is  the  extremest  form  of 
scholasticism.  The  tendency  to  mistake  words  for  things  never 
had  a  more  striking  illustration.  At  the  same  time,  empiri- 
cism with  its  doctrine  of  one  force  which  is  the  only  real,  and 
of  which  all  particular  things  are  but  tbe  momentary  and  van- 
ishing shows,  threatens  to  fall  into  pantheistic  realism.  This 
result  has  already  been  reached  by  the  Spencerians.  With 
them,  things  are  phenomena  only,  reality  lies  back  of  them, 
and  they  exist  only  as  it  manifests  itself  in  them.  This  is 
extreme  realism. 
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Mr.  Wright  was  extremely  severe  on  Mr.  Spencer  and,  in 
general,  with  justice;  but  he  did  him  injustice  in  the  matter  of 
his  contributions  to  the  experience  philosophy.  Spencer^s  sug- 
gestion of  a  race-experience,  integrated  by  heredity,  was  the 
salvation  of  empiricism,  and  constitutes  its  chief  capital  at  pres* 
ent  The  new  doctrine  really  altered  the  case  in  nothing; 
indeed  in  one  aspect  it  is  an  abandonment  of  empiricism ;  for 
it  is  an  express  confession  that  empiricism  is  untenable  for  the 
only  experience  of  which  we  know  anything.  But  it  has  aa 
air  of  importance,  and  Mr.  Wright  has  availed  himself  of  it  too 
largely  to  be  insensible  of  its  value.  But  this  aigument,  again, 
is  ambiguous ;  indeed  it  is  not  relevant  at  all  until  several 
points  are  cleared  up.  That  faculty  should  be  developed  in 
the  experience  of  the  race,  is  no  more  wonderful  than  that  it 
should  be  developed  in  the  experience  of  the  individual.  But 
here  we  meet  the  same  ambiguity — is  it  developed  or  adventi- 
tious? The  expounders  of  heredity  seem  never  to  have  tron- 
bled  themselves  with  this  question,  although  until  it  is  settled, 
their  effusions  are  all  beside  the  question.  We  beg  leave,  there- 
fore, to  press  it  upon  their  attention.  There  is  some  difference, 
we  submit,  between  the  unfolding  of  a  faculty  already  pos- 
sessed in  germ,  and  the  acquirement  of  one  quite  new.  We 
would  suggest  an  abandonment  of  the  heredity  argument,  antil 
it  is  shown  that  new  faculty  is  created,  and  that  new  funda- 
mental notions  are  manufactured.  We  make  this  suggestion 
in  the  interests  of  progress.  No  amount  of  irrelevant  talk  can 
advance  philosophy.  Besides,  it  is  a  trial  of  the  rationalist's 
patience  to  have  the  question  persistently  begged,  or  confused 
by  false  issues.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  leader  of  the 
empiricists  hitherto  has  been  that  immortal  thinker,  Petitio 
Principii ;  although  Ignoratio  Elenchi  is  not  without  great 
merits. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Wright  in  many  respects  held  the 
crude  empiricism  of  Locka  This  point  calls  for  further  atten- 
tion. There  are  two  questions  quite  distinct,  which  he  persist- 
ently confuses :  (1)  Is  there  a  system  of  rational  truths  which 
all  intelligent  beings  must  recognize,  or  be  either  in  ignorance 
or  error.  (2)  How  do  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  these  truths? 
Mr.  Wright  shifts  &om  one  to  the  other  in  a  way  which  helps 
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his  particular  argument,  but  does  not  help  on  the  truth.  In  his 
review  of  Dr.  McCosh  he  claims  that  the  second  question  is 
the  only  one  which  the  empiricist  raises,  and  browbeats  the 
Doctor  for  imagining  that  he  denies  the  existence  of  first  truths, 
etc.  These  truths  exist,  of  course ;  the  empiricist  admits  that 
as  heartily  as  the  rationalist.  He  only  claims  that  we  know 
them  solely  by  experience.  Any  other  question  is  a  false 
issue.  The  student  of  Philosophy  will  recognize  at  once  that 
this  is  simply  Locke's  position ;  and  he  will  also  recognize  that 
this  doctrine  is  an  anachronism  since  the  time  of  Hume.  The 
empiricist's  theory  of  knowledge  prevents  his  affirming  any 
system  of  rational  truth&  Apart  from  our  mental  habits,  one 
thing  is,  for  all  we  can  say,  just  as  rational,  and  just  as  possi- 
ble, as  any  other.  Hume  showed  this  once  for  all ;  and  since 
his  time  the  attempt  to  get  universal  truths  from  experience, 
without  assuming  a  self-evidencing  power  in  the  mind,  is  a 
mark  of  philosophic  shallowness.  To  say  that  the  evidence 
for  all  universal  truths  is  derived  from  experience  only, 
must  result  in  limiting  our  affirmations  to  experience  both 
in  space  and  time,  without  the  benefit  even  of  Mill's  *'  reas- 
onable degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  cases."  At  times  Mr. 
Wright  sees  this,  and,  of  course,  grows  sceptical.  Then  he 
saggests  that  even  axioms  are  only  highly  probable,  there  is  no 
ground  for  attributing  strict  universality  to  anything.  Then, 
again,  we  have  some  mathematical  propositions  allowed  as  uni- 
versal, on  the  ground  of  their  "  unconditionalnesa."  In  this 
sceptical  position  we  see  an  abandonment  of  Locke's  position, 
which  was  used  in  battering  Dr.  McCosh,  for  the  scepticism  of 
Mill.  Nevertheless  he  does  not  venture  to  carry  his  scep- 
ticism so  far  as  Mill  did.  Mill's  courage  at  this  point  was 
something  wonderful.  What  his  principles  required  him  to  do, 
that  he  did,  although  it  was  fatal  to  his  system.  Mr.  Wright 
holds  ofi*.  At  times,  he  talks  like  an  adherent  of  common- 
sense  realism ;  at  others,  he  doubts.  It  is  plain  that  nothing 
valuable  can  come  out  of  such  a  state  of  mind  on  crucial 
questions. 

In  the  review  of  Masson,  Mr.  Wright  states  the  problem 
between  the  rational  and  empirical  philosophy,  with  unusual 
clearness ;  "  The  principal  question  of  philosophy  is,  whether 
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any  general  truth  is  known  by  any  mind  except  in  consequence 
— the  evidential  consequence — of  particular  experiences  or  else 
deductively.  If  it  could  be  made  out  that  certain  general  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  are  bom  in  any  mind  in  consequence  of 
particular  experiences  in  its  progenitors,  this  would  still  be 
empiricism.  *  *  *  For  transcendentalism  maintains  that  cer- 
tain so-called  a  priori  elements  of  knowledge  or  general  truths 
could  not  be  vouched  for  by  any  amount  of  particular  experi- 
ences." {DiKuasions,  p.  346).  This  quotation  clearly  indicates 
the  point  of  the  question,  and  also  the  position  of  the  heredity 
argument  The  scepticism  which  Hume  showed  to  result  from 
the  old-fashioned  empiricism,  flows  with  equal  necessity  from 
the  race-experience  doctrine ;  and  as  already  pointed  out,  it  is 
an  abandonment  of  empiricism  where  it  can  be  tested,  in  order 
to  found  it  on  ignorance.  As  to  the  transcendentalists'  claim 
that  no  amount  of  particular  experience  can  prove  a  universal, 
Hume  not  only  claimed  it,  but  proved  it  Whoever  thinks  it 
can  be  done,  would  do  well  to  read  Hume.  But  here,  again, 
Mr.  Wright's  Lockeism  appeara  According  to  Mr.  Mill,  the 
question  of  an  external  world  is  the  great  battle-ground  of  phi- 
losophy ;  yet  the  method  of  most  empiricists  is  to  assume  at 
the  start  an  external  world,  with  a  uniform  order  of  law  and 
intelligible  relatione  With  this  assumption  they  propose  to 
explain  the  mental  order.  Philosophically  considered,  this  is 
in&ntile  in  the  extreme.  Dr.  McGosh  says  that  a  merely  uni- 
form experience  such  as  the  empiricist  is  supposed  to  postulate, 
is  liable  to  be  disturbed  at  any  time  by  a  new  occurrence; 
whereupon  Mr.  Wright  breaks  out :  "  But  whence  this  liabil- 
ity ?  On  what  evidence  is  it  supposed?  Are  we  informed  of 
it  by  an  intuition  or  by  experience?"  He  goes  on  to  stigma- 
tize the  claim  as  ''  wholly  gratuitous  and  a  b^;ging  of  the  ques- 
tion." **  For,  suppose  it  true  what  the  opposite  school  of  phi- 
losophy [empiricists]  teach,  that  there  exist  certain  univereal 
facts,  not  born  into  the  mind,  either  as  innate  ideas  or  as  laws 
of  its  faculties,  but  existing  as  the  universal  circumstances  into 
which  the  mind  is  born.  There  could  be  no  exceptions  to  the 
uniformity  of  our  experience  of  such  facts."  {Dtacwsims,  p. 
885).  The  double  point  of  view  is  very  clear.  He  naively 
assumes  that  the  external  conditions  which  affect  expmeooe, 
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are  uniyeraal  and  oonstant,  both  in  space  and  time,  and  then 
blasteringly  demands  the  authority  for  supposing  them  varia- 
ble. The  authority  is  simply  this :  An  empiricist  who  under- 
stands his  own  theory  of  knowledge,  knows  that  uniformity  is 
no  more  probable  or  possible  than  non-uniformity,  and  that 
while  practically  we  must  form  expectations  about  the  future, 
theoretically  it  is  absolutely  indeterminate.  We  are  not  only 
unable  to  tell  what  it  is,  but  empirically  we  have  no  right  to 
regard  it  as  determined  at  alL  Why  not  the  eternal  flow  in 
matter,  mind,  and  law?  Still  we  cannot  call  Mr.  Wright's 
utterance  a  b^ging  of  the  question,  because  no  one  can  prop- 
erly be  said  to  beg  the  question  who  does  not  know  what  the 
question  is. 

We  return  to  the  claim  that  no  general  truth  is  known  by 
any  mind  except  as  the  evidential  consequence  of  particular 
experiences.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  intuition, 
although  if  anything  is  an  intuition  to  the  empiricist,  this  is 
doubtless  on&  Tet  he  must  allow  that  abstractly  the  ration- 
alist's view  is  as  possible  as  his  own.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  priori 
impossible  that  the  human  mind,  when  developed,  has  the 
power  of  knowing  some  truths  on  its  own  account  The  ques- 
tion, then,  must  be  determined  by  evidence.  The  rationalist 
points  out  that  in  teaching  any  b^inner  rational  principles,  it 
is  never  necessary  to  make  experiments,  but  only  to  make 
the  stadent  understand  the  terms,  and  that  when  the  terms  are 
understood,  the  principles  are  seen  in  their  self-evidence,  neces- 
sity and  universality.  He  points  out  that  mathematics  are 
never  tested  by  experiment  but  conversely.  If  we  do  experi- 
ment, it  is  only  when  we  are  not  sure  of  our  data.  So  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  we  did  not  learn  axioms  from  any  experi- 
ence whatever.  Space  is  one  and  infinite.  Time  is  one  and 
eternal.  Different  spaces  and  times  are  but  parts  of  the  one 
space  and  time.  All  parts  of  space  coexist  AH  parts  of  time 
are  successiva  The  rationalist  points  out  that  a  person  who 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  terms  would  reach  these  truths  by 
simple  reflection.  He  points  out,  too,  that  all  experiments  to 
prove  rational  principles,  always  assume  them  and  beg  the  ques- 
tion. The  empirical  explanation  of  the  law  of  causation 
assumes  it;  for  it  consists  in  showing  that  sensations  (which 
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are  always  hypostasized)  may  so  act  upon  and  moM  one 
another  as  to  produce  the  notion  of  necessary  connection.  He 
adds,  too,  that  this  idea  of  cause  is  either  real  for  things  or  not 
It  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  given  in  any  sense  experience.  We 
must,  thcD,  be  content  to  take  it  on  the  testimony  of  the  mind, 
or  else  drop  it,  with  all  that  it  implies.  He  finally  says  that 
rational  principles  control  our  sense-experience  and  not  con- 
versely. Mr.  Mill  says  that  our  experience  with  regard  to  first 
principles  has  been  absolutely  uniform,  and  hence  we  cannot 
escape  admitting  them.  ^*Had  but  experience,"  he  says, 
"  afforded  an  illusion,  the  counter  association  formed  might 
have  been  suflScient  to  render  the  supposition  possible."  The 
rationalist  replies  that  life  is  full  of  illusion  with  regard  to 
rational  principles.  One  need  only  look  down  a  railroad  track 
to  see  parallel  lines  meeting.  Plunge  one  end  of  a  stick  in 
water,  and  the  law  of  identity,  and  the  principle  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  will  both  be 
broken.  For  the  great  mass  of  events  we  see  neither  cause  nor 
antecedent.  In  our  sense-experience  the  law  of  causation  is 
broken  a  hundred  times  where  it  is  kept  once;  What  does  expe- 
rience tell  us  of  the  causes  of  most  diseases,  of  malformatiooB, 
of  outgrowths  on  the  body,  of  the  wind  and  the  weather,  eta  ? 
There  is  no  ground  in  experience  for  saying  that  every  event 
has  a  cause.  Yet  in  spite  of  universal  and  persistent  sense- 
delusion,  reason  rules  in  the  mind,  rectifying  the  errors  of  sense 
and  undisturbed  by  them.  The  rationalist  ends  by  confessing 
his  amazement  that  any  sane  being  in  the  face  of  this  undoubted 
character  of  sense-experience,  should  ever  have  dreamed  of 
regarding  it  as  the  sole  source  of  truth.  We  have  all  the  illu- 
sion Mr.  Mill  could  ask  for  on  every  point ;  and  yet  the  mind 
persists  in  calling  it  illusion. 

The  rationalist  gives  weighty  reasons  for  his  opinion.  The 
replies  of  the  empiricist  have  been  given.  The  entire  Spence- 
rian  school  acknowledge  that  the  appeal  to  heredity  and  race 
experience,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  empiricism.  The 
character  of  this  appeal  we  have  already  seen.  It  appeals  from 
knowledge  to  ignorance,  from  reason  and  not  to  reason.  If  the 
empiricist  had  an  intuition  of  the  impossibility  of  the  rational- 
ist's view,  this  peculiar  style  of  argument  might  be  allowed. 
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As  it  is,  the  reasons  are  to  be  looked  for  in  volition  and  preju- 
dice rather  than  in  the  intellect  Mr.  Wright,  as  usual,  is 
ambiguous  on  this  crucial  point  At  times  he  adopts  the  Spen- 
cerian  notion  of  a  race  experience.  At  others,  he  tries  to 
smuggle  in  some  a  priori  elements  unperceived.  Speaking  of 
cognition  he  says:  ''This  process  is  not  determined  solely  by 
the  laws  of  association  among  the  elements  of  the  primitive 
impressions.  There  is  always  an  a  prion  or  mnemonic  element 
involved.  Associations,  either  original  to  the  mind  or  early 
established,  control  the  formation  of  new  ones.  Of  the  mani- 
fold of  a  presentation,  only  parts  are  retained  in  the  mind  and 
remain  adherent  to  one  another ;  and  this  selection  is  deter- 
mined a />rtan,  by  the  orders  of  impressions  already  experienced, 
or  else  by  an  order  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  intellect " 
{Letters,  p.  126).  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  a  ''  primordial  mem- 
ory "  which  is  to  blame  for  most  of  our  primal  beliefe.  This  is 
really  too  bad.  Assume,  first,  a  world  of  reality  in  intelligible 
relations.  Assume,  second,  an  order  of  associations  ''original 
to  the  mind  "  or  "  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  intellect" 
Assume,  third,  that  the  inner  order  and  the  outer  order  corre- 
spond ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  mental  order.  Is  an  order  of  associations  "  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  intellect ''  so  much  simpler  than  a  plain 
power  of  knowing?  Is  a  "primordial  memory"  any  clearer 
than  a  primordial  intellect,  especially  as  memory  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  has  any  meaning  is  limited  to  conscious  recall 
of  the  past?  Of  course  if  it  is  made  to  mean  what  the  ration- 
alist means  by  intellect,  the  strife  is  verbal.  In  dealing  with 
universals,  Mr.  Wright  avails  himself  of  Mill's  word,  uncondi- 
tional He  is  not  always  sure  that  they  are  universal ;  at  other 
times  his  doubts  leave  him,  and  he  grounds  their  universality 
on  their  unconditionalness  {Discussions,  p.  884).  An  uncondi- 
tional truth  is  universal.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  Mr. 
Wright  means  by  universal.  It  may  mean  uncontradicted  in 
our  experience;  or  it  may  have  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  a  truism  and  irrelevant  In  the  latter 
case^  one  is  forced  to  ask  if  much  is  gained  by  denying  the 
mind's  power  to  know  a  universal  truth  as  long  as  we  allow  it 
to  be  able  to  discern  the  unconditional  ?    But  unfortunately, 
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unconditional  is  equally  ambiguous  It  may  mean  absolutely 
unconditional,  or  only  as  far  as  we  know.  '*  Wide  is  tbe  range 
of  words."  The  chief  art  of  reasoning  among  empiricists  con- 
sists not  in  giving  any  proof  of  their  own  position,  but  in  call- 
ing out  that  their  doctrines  cannot  be  proved  impossible. 

Mr.  Mill  makes  so  handsome  a  use  of  this  word,  uncondi- 
tional, that  it  deserves  to  be  signalized.  In  Book  IH  of  the 
Logic  he  treats  of  causation.  Hume's  doctrine  of  invariable 
sequence  was  seriously  interfered  with  by  Beid's  statement  that 
in  some  cases  of  such  sequence,  notably  day  and  night,  the 
idea  of  causation  does  not  arise.  Mill  sets  himself  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  objection  by  speaking  of  unconditional,  invari- 
able sequence.  He  says :  *'  We  define,  therefore,  the  cause  of 
a  phenomenon  to  be  the  antecedent  or  the  concurrence  of  ante- 
cedents upon  which  it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  conse- 
quent. Or  if  we  adopt  the  convenient  modification  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  cause,  which  confines  it  to  the  assemblage 
of  positive  conditions  without  the  negative,  then  instead  of 
'unconditionally '  we  must  say  'subject  to  no  other  than  na- 
tive conditions '/'  {Logicj  Book  IIL,  c.  6,  §  6).  To  get  the  foil 
force  of  this  definition  we  must  look  up  the  meaning  of  negative 
conditiona  In  §  8  of  the  same  chapter  we  find  the  following : 
"The  negative  conditions,  however,  of  any  phenomenon,  a 
special  enumeration  of  which  would  generally  be  very  prolix, 
may  all  be  summed  up  under  one  head,  namely,  the  absence  of 
preventing  or  counteracting  causes."  We  are  on  the  brink  of 
a  great  discovery.  Unconditionally  consequent  means  "conse- 
quent subject  to  no  other  than  negative  conditions ;"  and  this 
means  "always  consequent  in  the  absence  of  preventing  or 
counteracting  causes.''  The  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  then,  is 
the  antecedent  upon  which  it  always  follows  in  the  absence  of 
preventing  or  counteracting  causes.  Undoubtedly  such  a 
phenomenon  might  be  the  cause;  unconditional,  invariable 
sequence  may  be  held  as  an  infallible  indication  of  causation ; 
but  there  are  some  who  fancy  that  Mill  in  this  passage  was 
giving  a  definition  of  causation.  To  be  sure  the  definition  con- 
tains the  thing  to  be  defined,  and  Mill  disclaims  the  purpose  of 
defining  metaphysical  causation  ;  yet  not  only  his  disciples,  bat 
Mill  himself,  succeeded  in  believing  that  he  had  reduced  causa- 
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tion  to  sequence.  Causation  is  only  unconditional  sequence, 
and  this  is  that  which  always  follows  in  *'  the  absence  of  coun- 
teracting causes."  Philosophy  cannot  fail  to  be  advanced  by 
such  profound  insight. 

Mr.  Wright  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  doctrine  which 
hinted  at  completeness  or  purpose  in  nature.  All  speculations 
were  condemned  at  once  by  him  which  smacked  of  cosmology. 
His  chief  objection  to  the  nebular  theory  seems  not  to  have 
been  that  in  its  popular  form  it  is  demonstrably  inadequate  to 
the  facts,  but  rather  that  it  implies  a  definite  beginning  and 
end.  He  says:  "Heterodox  though  the  opinion  be,  we  are 
inclined  to  accept  as  the  soundest  and  most  catholic  assump- 
tion, on  the  grounds  of  scientific  method,  the  too  little  regarded 
doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which  banishes  cosmology  from  the  realm 
of  scientific  inquiry,  reducing  natural  phenomena  in  their 
cosmical  relations  to  an  infinite  variety  of  manifestations  (with- 
out a  discoverable  tendency  on  the  whole)  of  causes  and  laws 
which  are  simple  and  constant  in  their  ultimate  elements"  {Dis' 
ciusiona,  p.  7).  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  any  given  state  of 
things  as  only  a  phase  of  **  cosmical  weather."  That  is,  the 
elementary  laws  and  relations  of  the  elements  are  fixed,  but  the 
resulting  phenomenal  laws  are  only  passing  phases  of  the  fixed 
order  which  comes  from  nowhere  and  tends  no  whither,  but 
simply  is.  Of  "  causation,  the  postulate  of  positive  science," 
he  says:  "It  only  presumes  that  the  perhaps  unintelligible 
wholes,  both  in  the  sequences  and  the  co-existences  of  natural 
phenomena  are  composed  of  intelligible  elements ;  that  chaos 
does  not  subsist  at  the  heart  of  things ;  that  the  order  in  nature 
which  is  discernible  vaguely  even  to  the  unobservant  implies 
at  least  a  precise  elementary  order,  or  fixed  relations  of  ante 
cedents  and  consequents  in  its  ultimate  parts  and  constituents 
that  the  apparently  irregular,  heterogeneous  masses,  the  con 
Crete  series  of  events,  are  crystalline  in  their  substance"  {Dtscus- 
9ion8,  p.  71).  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  conception 
It  is  self-consistent,  and  its  truth  or  error  must  be  determined 
by  observation  and  reasoning.  But  the  reader  will  not  fail  to 
see  that  the  metaphysics  of  the  paragraph,  though  excellent 
common  sense,  are  impossible  to  consistent  empiricism.  The 
'* elements"  must  be  **  intelligible ;"  the  "substance"  must  be 
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^'  crystaHine"  to  make  science  possible.  Now  when  we  remem- 
ber that  this  intelligibility  and  crystallinity  are  not  found  in 
the  phenomena,  one  wonders  what  reason  an  empiricist  can  give 
for  assuming  them  in  the  elementa  Why,  may  not  the  ulti- 
mate fact  be  confusion  as  well  as  the  appearance?  This  aver- 
sion lo  cosmology  also  led  Mr.  Wright  to  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  finite  duration  of  the  physical  universe,  based  on  the 
science  of  heat  and  its  relation  to  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Here  he  had  a  much  more  redoubtable  antagonist  than  the 
nebular  theory,  because  as  physics  now  stands,  the  '*  final 
catastrophe"  is  inevitable.  Mr.  Wright  admits  this,  but  urges 
that  we  do  not  know  what  the  heat  poured  into  space  is  doing. 
In  the  lack  of  knowledge,  he  sets  it  to  lifting  an  imaginary 
matter,  and  hopes  thereby  to  save  it  The  suggestion  calls  for 
no  comment  But  what  is  peculiar  in  this  is,  that  Mr.  Wright 
does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  that  he  was  making  sundry 
unprovable  assumptions  about  things.  If  we  know  nothing 
about  the  physical  system  a  priori^  then  we  have  no  more  right 
to  assume  it  eternal  than  non-eternal.  '*  Cosmical  weather*'  has 
no  more  claim  than  perceptible  tendency.  A  constancy  of 
elementary  order  is  no  more  probable  than  a  constancy  of 
phenomenal  order,  especially  as  we  are  said  to  know  only 
phenomena.  To  refuse  to  recognize  a  definite  direction  in 
things  out  of  a  prejudice  for  cosmical  weather,  or  to  repudiate 
the  clearest  indications  of  physics  because  they  seem  "  oosmo- 
logical,"  is  a  queer  sort  of  empirical  philosophy.  An  empiricist 
has  no  right  to  intuitions  of  any  sort,  and  it  would  puzzle  even 
the  most  intuitive  speculator  to  find  an  intuition  of  the  eternity 
of  the  physical  system ;  yet  Mr.  Wright  declares  any  concln* 
sion  of  the  finiteness  of  the  present  order  to  be  '^  the  reduciio  ad 
abeurdum  of  a  scientific  theory"  (p.  22).  *'  The  unchangeable 
laws  of  change,"  he  says  *'  point  to  no  beginning  and  to  no  end 
in  time  and  to  no  bounds  in  space."  Beally  we  have  stumbled 
on  a  nest  of  intuitions.  No  known  facts  of  experience,  wliether 
of  mind  or  matter,  justify  these  statements ;  they  spring  from 
pure  insight  We  have  noticed  in  our  philosophical  reading 
that,  upon  occasion,  an  empiricist  can  furnish  as  laige  an  assort- 
ment of  intuitions  as  a  rationalist,  together  with  many  which 
are  peculiar  to  his  school.    These  intuitions  are  especially  apt 
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to  appear  when  the  question  of  freedom  comes  up.  The  very 
men  who  argue  against  necessity  and  of  course  against  necessary 
uniformity,  are  the  sti'ongest  advocates  of  uniformity,  and  often 
of  necessity,  in  willing.  Volitions  are  always  uniform.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  question  is  whether  nature  is  ruled 
by  a  personal  will,  the  answer  always  is:  No;  because  will  is 
arbitrary  and  nature  is  uniform.  Mr.  Wright  commits  all  of 
these  traditional  blunders  with  the  traditional  simplicity. 
What  ground  is  there  for  saying  that  volitions  are  always 
uniform?  Certainly  not  an  intuition;  for,  by  hypothesis, 
uniformity  is  antecedently  no  more  probable  than  non-uni- 
formity. Is  it,  then,  observation?  Not  at  all;  it  is  volition. 
It  is  a  serious  question  whether  philosophical  empiricism  is 
not  a  pathological  affection  of  the  intellect. 

Mr.  Wright's  criticisms  of  theistic  philosophy  are  important 
mainly  in  their  misconceptions.  He  falls  into  the  customary 
error  of  assuming  that  efficient  causation  dispenses  with  pur- 
pose. If  we  can  see  how  a  thing  has  been  brought  about,  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  was  no  purpose  in  the  doing.  This 
mistake  is  unpardonable  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz.  Again, 
he  will  have  it  that  because  a  thing  is  an  end  in  nature,  it  can- 
not also  be  a  means.  The  word,  final,  in  the  phrase,  final 
cause,  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  misconception.  There 
are  some  who  hold  that  ends  may  be  higher  and  lower,  that  a 
thing  may  be  an  end  with  reference  to  the  arrangements  which 
produced  it,  and  yet  a  means  with  regard  to  higher  ends.  There 
are  some,  also,  who  hold  to  finality  in  nature,  who  make  no 
pretense  to  scan  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  whole.  If  Mr. 
Wright  had  known  this,  be  might  have  spared  himself  much 
warmth  and  labor.  When  a  **  Liberal"  draws  a  picture  of 
"Orthodoxy,"  the  outcome  corresponds  only  to  the  artists 
excited  imagination.  Mr.  Wright's  account  of  Natural  Theol- 
ogy is  much  of  this  kind.  The  problem  of  Natural  Theology 
is  this — to  find  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  world  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion it  raises  is  whether  the  system  becomes  any  more  intelli- 
gible to  us  when  viewed  as  the  product  of  intelligence,  than 
when  viewed  as  the  product  of  non-intelligence.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  any  explanations  which  omit  intelligence,  leave  the 
system  opaque,  impenetrable,  and  paralyzing  to  our  mind,  the 
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theist  claims  then,  not  that  theism  is  demonstrated,  bat  that  it 
is  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the  world.  Those  who 
delight  in  appealing  to  the  mystery  of  things,  and  to  the 
unknowable  in  general,  are,  of  course,  free  to  do  so.  The 
appeal  from  reason  is  always  possible ;  but  reason  is  justi- 
fied in  ignoring  it  as  irrational.  The  theist  does  not  attempt 
to  demonstrate  a  theorem,  but  to  solve  a  problenL  A  passage 
in  Mr.  Wright*s  essay  seems  to  us  to  vacate  most  of  his  objec- 
tions :  '*  Even  the  Newtonian  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  sim- 
ple, primordial,  and  necessary  as  it  seems,  still  discloses  to  the 
devout  mind  evidences  of  a  wisdom  unfathomable,  and  of  a 
design  which  transcends  interpretation  ;  and  when  in  the  more 
complicated  order  of  organic  life,  surprising  and  beautiful 
adaptations  inspire  in  the  naturalist  the  convictions  that  pur- 
pose and  intelligence  are  manifested  in  them, — that  they  spring 
from  a  nature  akin  to  the  devising  power  of  his  own  mind,— 
there  is  nothing  in  science  or  philosophy  which  can  legitimately 
rebuke  his  enthusiasm"  {Discussions^  p.  41).  The  theist  would 
only  add  to  this  the  negative  consideration,  that  the  facts  can- 
not be  understood  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  intel- 
ligence. If  any  one  attempts  more  than  this  in  Natural  Theol- 
ogy, we  willingly  resign  him  to  the  dialectical  ax  of  Mr. 
Wright 

As  a  philosophy  of  prejudice,  Empiricism  has  great  value, 
and  has  done  excellent  service.  The  customary  is  apt  to 
appear  clear  and  self-evident.  In  this  way  habit  and  custom 
often  unite  to  consecrate  error  and  superstition.  In  social  and 
moral  science,  especially,  this  eflfect  is  seen.  Even  in  mental 
and  physical  science,  we  often  find  ourselves  holding  views  as 
self-evident  whose  contradictions  turn  out  upon  trial  to  be 
equally  possible  in  thought  One  is  often  surprised  on  setting 
up  the  contradictory  of  an  opinion  that  it  meets  no  mental 
resistance.  Without  doubt,  the  empiricist  would  be  astonished 
on  proposing  to  himself  the  abstract  possibility  of  his  system's 
being  false,  to  find  that  though  prejudice  and  habit  loudly  pro- 
tested, the  pure  intellect  could  entertain  the  thought  It  is  an 
excellent  practice,  occasionally  to  propose  to  ourselves  the 
falsehood  of  our  opinions.  In  this  way  only  can  we  reach  the 
truly  self-evident  and  necessary  ;  and  as  long  as  we  adopt  any 
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less  radical  method,  there  will  always  be  need  of  the  empiri- 
cist's analysis  to  explain  the  bizarre  notions  which  are  every- 
where current.  If  empiricism  could  be  renamed,  and  called 
the  philosophy  of  prejudice,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
section  of  philosophical  study.  Probably  its  greatest  feat  of 
explanation  would  be  in  ac<)ounting  for  the  intensity  of  belief 
in  themselves  and  their  own  views,  which  empiricists  so  gen- 
erally manifest. 

Mr.  Wright  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  men- 
tal power,  and  of  pure  and  noble  instincts.  Unfortunately,  his 
studies  in  philosophy  were  very  narrow.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
development  of  thought  for  any  one  to  attempt  independence. 
A  large  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  one  from  wasting  his  strength  on  exploded 
errors.  From  lack  of  this  historical  study,  Mr.  Wright's  philo- 
sophical speculations  are  mainly  anachronisms.  This  is  a  matter 
for  profound  regret;  as  thinkers  of  his  power  are  greatly 
needed  and  are  very  scarce.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  what 
he  might  have  done,  with  what  he  has  done,  without  mingled 
indignation  and  sorrow. 
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Abticlk    II.— thorough     PERSONAL    PREPARATION 
IN   SUNDAY  SCHOOL   WORK. 

Aids  to  preparing  teachers  for  Sunday  school  work  were 
never  so  abandant  and  so  elaborate  as  now.  Lesson  papers, 
lesson  books,  commentaries,  dictionaries  flood  the  land. 
Teachers^  meetings  have  become  almost  universal,  and  normal 
classes  are  not  infrequent  All  the  apparatus  that  ingenuity 
can  devise  has  been  brought  to  bear. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  admit  that  a  far  higher  standard  prevails 
than  formerly,  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  preparation.  The 
concentration  of  attention  by  almost  all  Christendom  upon  one 
common  passage  at  one  certain  time,  has  been  at  once  a  won- 
derful illumination  and  stimulus. 

Nevertheless  thoughtful  Sunday  school  workers  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  a  danger.  It  is,  that  while  the  lesson  may  be 
prepared,  the  teacher  in  the  highest  sense  may  not  be.  The 
very  prominence  which  is  given  to  aids  of  every  sort  may 
divert  the  attention  from  the  Word  and*  its  spiritual  import 
In  the  presence  of  so  much  material,  the  teacher  may  be  over- 
shadowed. He  may  neglect  to  so  assimilate  thQ  lesson  and 
adopt  its  truths  into  his  own  personality  as  to  grasp,  wield,  and 
apply  them  with  power.  Already  we  hear  it  asked  whether 
really  there  is  as  much  good  personal  influence  exerted  over 
scholars  by  our  Sunday  schools  as  formerly,  when  we  were  so 
much  less  elaborately  fitted. 

Thorough  personal  preparation  is  necessary.  This  cannot  be 
too  often  nor  too  jealously  insisted  upon.  Formality,  routine, 
anything  mechanical  will  not  do.  We  may  have  everything 
else  in  our  schools,  but  lacking  this  subtle  personal  quality  onr 
teaching  will  fall  dead.  The  end  to  be  accomplished  is  to 
influence  the  lives  of  our  scholars  by  bringing  the  word  of  God 
to  bear  upon  their  hearta  If  the  teacher  be  truly  personally 
prepared,  that  can  be  done,  God  helping  us.  If  not,  it  cannot 
be  done.  There  is  no  other  way.  The  teacher  is  the  mediator; 
he  stands  midway  between  the  Word  and  the  class ;  if  he  be 
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personally  prepared  he  will  be  a  good  conductor  and  lead  down 
into  their  souls  the  precious  saving  power  of  the  truth. 
Unprepared,  no  heart-moulding,  no  life- fashioning,  no  real 
teaching  can  be  accomplished.  With  his  heart,  on  one  side, 
he  must  touch  the  heart  of  his  pupils,  on  the  other  he  must 
touch  the  heart  of  God.  We  may  have  a  fine  school-room, 
fountains,  blackboards,  libraries  —  we  may  have  machinery 
ad  libitum — ^yes  I  even  normal  classes  and  teachers*  meetings, 
but  the  one  thing  needful  at  last,  or  all  these  things  are  in  vain, 
is  thorough  personal  preparation. 

But  thorough  personal  preparation  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  neces- 
sary. Anyone  who  thinks  it  is  easy  to  teach,  does  not  know 
what  teaching  is.  To  prepare  a  lesson  thoroughly,  intellectually, 
is  a  great  task ;  to  prepare  a  lesson  perfectly  is  impossible.  The 
passage  itself,  with  its  story,  its  history,  geography,  chronology, 
the  context,  the  side-lights  from  scripture  and  from  nature,  the 
doctrinal  and  practical  lessons — one  need  be  at  once  a  perfect 
historian,  exegete,  philosopher,  theologian,  to  grasp  all  these  and 
lucidly  present  them.  In  college  we  used  to  think  we  could 
not  prepare  a  classical  lesson  perfectly.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
make  a  "rush"  on  mathematics,  but  studied  we  our  Greek 
never  so  long  and  critically,  always  something  deeper  and  more 
remained.  That  is  vastly  more  true  of  a  Sunday  school  lesson 
merely  intellectually  considered.  But  with  intellectual  prepara- 
tion, the  teacher's  difficulty  is  only  just  begun.  He  has  before 
him  a  class  all  different  from  each  other  in  thought,  feeling, 
character,  and  circumstance.  To  that  class  he  is  not  ready  to  go 
until  he  has  got  the  lesson  for  them  each  individually.  Here 
come  in  genius,  infinite  wisdom,  sanctified  tact,  insight,  and  skill. 
And  by  this  time  the  teacher  sees  that  a  preparation  of  his 
own  heart  is  necessary  or  how  can  he  find  these  varied  truths 
of  God*s  word  and  pick  them  out  and  suit  them  tenderly  and 
patiently  to  such  manifold,  complicated  experiences.  Before 
the  task  of  teaching  in  its  depth,  its  breadth,  its  intricacy,  every 
thoughtful  heart  bows  down  abashed.  We  well  might  abandon 
the  attempt  were  it  not  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  deep  unspeak- 
able satisfaction  which  even  our  poor  efforts  afford.  Let  me 
suggest  three  points  to  aid  in  thorough  personal  preparation. 
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1.  Keep  chse  to  the  text, 

A  lesson  for  the  day  is  put  into  our  hands.  God  has  given 
us  that  passage,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  honor  it,  bj  using  it 
We  must  get  into  that  passage  and  get  that  passage  into  us. 
Taking  our  Bibles  in  hand — not  commentary,  or  lesson-book, 
but  the  very  Bible — we  must  read  the  lesson  carefully,  study 
the  context,  look  up  references.  The  foundation  of  our  prepa- 
ration must  be  the  careful,  prolonged,  loving  contemplation  of 
the  very  words  of  the  lesson.  Then,  use  what  helps  we  will,  the 
more  the  better,  but  subordinate  to  the  text.  Making  wide  ex- 
cursions as  we  can  into  history,  geography,  illustration  of  every 
sort,  let  us  bring  everything  back  and  insert  it  in  the  text;  pin 
every  fact,  every  thought,  every  item  of  our  preparation  to  its 
word  in  the  lesson.  Let  the  lesson  be  a  teoUus  receptus.  As  bees 
fly  wide  and  suck  many  flowers  but  always  bring  the  honey 
to  one  hive,  so  we  must  bring  back  to  the  text  all  that  we 
elsewhere  acquire  and  store  it  thera  If  we  thus  honor  our  text 
it  will  honor  us.  When  we  stand  before  our  classes  with 
lesson  thus  prepared  the  words  will  bristle  with  questions,  and 
the  right  question  at  the  right  time  is  the  glory  of  the  teacher. 
Just  as  a  living  stock  puts  forth  profusely  and  beautifully  its 
branches,  its  leaves,  its  blossoms,  and  its  fruit,  so  will  the  text 
be  all  alive  with  point  and  fact  and  thought  and  lesson. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  slight  the  text  and  go  at  first  to 
commentary,  Bible  dictionary,  and  the  thousand  and  one  helps 
which  so  abound,  we  shall  be  confused  and  staggered.  Unity, 
concentration,  application,  authority  are  lost 

And  then  take  only  the  Bible  in  hand  into  the  class.  Let 
nothing  appear  between  us  and  it.  And  let  the  class  bring 
the  Bible  and  nothing  but  the  Bible  with  them.  This  is 
part  of  our  preparation,  that  they  have  the  Bible,  not  lesson 
leaf  or  lesson  book,  but  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible^  and  nothing 
but  the  Bible,  When  I  come  to  teach  a  class  and  find  they  have 
only  lesson  leaves  in  hand  I  feel  lost,  undone.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  feel  as  Samson  did  when  his  locks  were  shorn— 
my  strength  is  gone.  I  love,  in  teaching,  to  lay  my  bead  upon 
God's  very  word  as  a  child  falls  back  upon  his  mother's  bosom. 
Only  when  I  have  thus  wrought  the  text  up  into  my  own  per- 
sonality and  digested  it — only  when  in  my  mind  it  lives  and 
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makes  me  alive,  do  I  feel  personally  prepared  to  teach.     First, 
then,  keep  close  to  the  text  and 

2.  Ke^p  close  to  your  class. 

That  teacher  is  not  competent  to  teach  a  day  school  who 
r^ards  his  or  her  pupils  as  just  alike.  They  are  not  They 
are  mentally  different.  Great  masters  of  schools  have  become 
eminent  by  simply  recognizing  that  the  individual  must  be 
regarded  in  instruction.  But  in  our  teaching,  this  truth  be- 
comes a  hundred  fold  more  important.  Each  one  of  our 
scholars  is  different  from  every  other.  They  are  diverse  in 
nature,  temperament,  feeling,  thought,  circumstance  of  every 
sort  Out  of  how  many  homes  they  come — from  what  diverse 
parentage.  How  varied  is  their  experience.  But  more  than 
that,  they  are  themselves  constantly  changing.  They  are  not 
this  week  what  they  were  last  exactly — we  need  not  think 
they  are,  if  we  do  we  shall  not  hit  them.  Like  the  Irishman's 
flea,  we  may  hit  where  they  were  and  they  won't  be  there. 
They  will  be  still  different  the  next  week. 

If  we  propose  to  touch  and  guide  and  save  them,  we  must 
know  just  where  they  are  now^  what  they  are  thinking,  feeling, 
experiencing  without  and  within.  Just  as  a  general  advancing 
into  a  hostile  country  needs  to  know  the  "  lay  of  the  land,"  so 
is  it  with  us — we  must  know  the  "lay  of  the  land."  How  the 
Germans  ran  through  France,  as  water  through  sand.  They 
knew  the  country.  If  we  know  our  scholars'  hearts,  to  what 
advantage  we  can  work.  What  advances,  retreats,  raids,  flank 
movements  of  every  sort  we  can  make.  This  sceptical  ques- 
tion asked  by  one,  we  can  pass  by,  just  as  the  Germans  masked 
Metz.  Another  scholar  asks  the  same  question.  We  meet  it 
in  arms  as  the  Germans  assaulted  Sedan.  This  truth  in  this 
lesson,  put  in  this  way  is  for  that  scholar,  he  needs  it  Put  in 
another  way  it  will  reach  a  second.  Another  truth  is  just  what 
a  third  needs.  But  how  are  we  to  know  all  this,  and  how  can 
we  be  personally  prepared  to  meet  our  classes  unless  we  know 
them,  keep  close  to  them,  follow  them  up? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  moral  crises  come  only  infre- 
quently in  the  lives  of  young  peopla  It  is  not  so.  Great 
crises  may  be  infrequent,  but  it  is  always  a  critical  time.    It  is 
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always  that  the  deyil  is  soliciting.  It  is  always  that  the  Spirit 
pleads.  Whether  on  any  day  a  soul  be  saved  or  lost,  drawn 
nearer  to  or  drawn  further  from  the  kingdom,  will  depend  on 
how  wisely  and  skillfully  we  can  touch  that  soul  with  the 
almighty  divine  truth  which  God  has  put  into  our  hand? 
And  we  shall  be  prepared  personally  for  the  task  only  as  with 
well  digested  lesson  we  keep  close  to  our  class. 

3.  jKeep  dose  to  God. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  work  without  tools.  Good  tools  are  half 
the  job.  The  teacher  is  the  tool.  If  we  be  not  in  sympathy 
with  God,  if  His  Spirit  be  not  in  us,  how  can  we  match  the 
spiritual  truth  of  the  lesson  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  pnpil. 
We  shall  not  see  what  is  in  the  Word  unless  we  dwell  with 
God.  The  Word  of  God  is  deep.  We  draw  according  to  the 
length  of  our  line.  Those  sink  deepest  and  fetch  the  coolest, 
sweetest  draughts,  who  let  down  into  the  wells  of  salvation  a 
simple,  trustful  spirit.  As  one  who  bears  a  telephone,  if  we  be 
close  to  God,  our  souls  shall  hear  from  far,  things  sweet  and 
deep  which  others  cannot  hear — which  we  shall  not  hear  unless 
we  live  near  the  Divine  heart 

And  it  is  just  as  true,  in  the  matter  of  making  the  applica- 
tion. It  is  the  loving  spirit  which  dwells  in  God,  which  dis- 
cerns the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  pupils'  heart,  sees  the 
depths  and  the  intricacies  and  the  obscurities,  but  through  all 
a  shining  way,  in  which  with  certainty  it  may  tread. 

Hence  also  is  the  motive,  the  deep,  untiring,  Christ-like 
impulse  which  marks  the  best  teachers,  by  which  they  stick  to 
their  scholars,  bear  them  in  their  hearts  and  will  not  let  them 
go.  The  passion  for  souls  is  kindled  by  our  own  communion 
and  joy. 

Hence  also  is  that  serene  confidence,  that  joyous  faith  which 
nothing  can  daunt.  We  ought  to  go  to  our  classes  as  Jehosha- 
phat  and  his  people  went  out  to  En-gedi — with  song  and 
beautiful  garments,  in  triumph,  from  afar  possessing  the  victoiy. 
That  is  the  spirit  in  which  men  lead  men.  But  that  spirit 
we  shall  not  find,  save  as  in  loving  faith  we  wait  upon  the 
Lord.     This  is  the  very  essence  and  power  of  personal  prepara 
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tioo,  that  we  keep  close  to  God.  It  carries  with  it  sooner  or 
later  eyerything  else. 

Finally,  there  is  a  preparation  of  which  we  do  not  often 
think,  yet  which  may  prove  to  be  more  mighty  than  all  the 
rest.  It  is  the  constant,  unconscious  preparation  of  daily 
coDdnct. 

We  may  come  to  our  class  fresh  from  the  Word  and  the 
closet,  we  may  speak  forcibly,  earnestly,  lovingly,  and  yet 
may  fail.  What  kind  of  a  life  have  we  been  living  ?  What 
is  our  daily  conduct?  What  is  our  character?  Back  of  us 
when  we  go  to  our  pupils  is  what  we  have  been.  Of  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  it  is  said  that  they  are  blessed,  "for  their 
works  do  follow  them.'"  For  good  or  bad  our  works  follow  us 
when  we  attempt  to  teach.  They  speak  louder  than  our  words. 
They  mock  or  else  enforce  the  lessons  we  inculcate.  Nothing 
can  teach  like  example,  and  only  as  we  live  in  daily  life  before 
our  pupils,  kindly,  honestly,  nobly,  can  we  touch  and  shape 
their  lives. 
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Abticlb  lit— the  student  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  American  students  abroad^ 
especially  those  attending  German  universities.  We  have  had 
descriptions  of  student  life  in  various  countries,  showing  what 
was  peculiar  to  each,  and  what  advantages  are  offered  to  our 
enterprising  young  men  to  complete  their  higher  training  in 
foreign  institutions.  Our  own  collegiate  systems  have  occu- 
pied the  best  powere  of  many  gifted  writers  and  experienced 
educators ;  so  that  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the  knowledge 
on  this  subject  is  not  behind  the  average  information  on  any 
point  of  public  interest.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  matter 
should  claim  so  much  attention.  For  college  education  is  sec- 
ond to  no  public  interest  save  those  of  religion  and  our  common 
schools ;  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of 
each,  that  it  cannot  be  severed  from  them  except  at  the  cost  of 
incalculable  injury  to  all  involved.  For  the  Church  looks  to 
the  college  as  the  source  whence  she  can  get  an  educated 
Ministry.  The  common  schools  could  effect  little — despite  the 
clamor  made  by  ignorant  people  against  the  need  of  a  higher 
education — without  the  aid  they  derive  from  persons  of  supe- 
rior culture  who  get  their  training  in  colleges.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  common  schools  do  not  attain  to  excel- 
lence except  in  those  communities  where  there  is  a  number  of 
college-bred  men  to  give  tone  and  direction  to  primary  educa- 
tion. 

But  while  much  has  been  said  on  the  best  methods  of  col- 
lege education,  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  subject  around  which  all  this  interest  fixes, 
the  student  himsell  This  is  the  more  strange  since  be 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  genus  by  himself.  And, 
as  he  is  relegated  to  a  separate  class,  it  is  a  little  remarkable 
that  scientific  men  in  their  zeal  for  classification  have  not,  on 
this  theory,  enumerated  his  differentiaB.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
describe  him  as  he  is — not  a  nondescript,  but  a  man  and  a 
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brother,  with  like  passions  as  other  men.  In  doing  this  many 
errors  must  be  exposed,  and  common  sense  permitted  to  assert 
its  sway. 

A  prevailing  idea  concerning  the  college  student  is  that  he 
is  the  embodiment  of  all  mischief  and  badness.  Yet  his 
origin  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  this.  He  usually  comes 
from  a  cultured  family  where  religion  and  refinement  are  the 
influences  which  form  his  character  during  its  most  plastic 
period.  Or,  if  he  come  from  the  lower  strata  of  society,  there 
must  be  something  superior  in  his  make  which  induces  him  to 
rise  above  his  surroundings.  For  this  is  always  a  difficult 
process,  and  requires  strength  of  character  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual force.  He  must  break  the  barriers  which  poverty  or  igno- 
rance have  placed  about  him,  and  adapt  himself  in  manner  to 
those  of  superior  advantages  in  education  and  breeding.  Still 
more,  this  must  be  done  while  obtaining  the  requisite  prepara- 
tion from  books  to  begin  the  college  curriculum.  The  efforts 
which  are  often  made  by  youths  of  this  class  are  almost  super- 
human. They  have  no  encouragement  from  those  who  are 
naturally  loved  and  honored  by  them.  They  are  restrained  by 
a  sense  of  awkwardness  as  well  as  ignorance.  They  have  not 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early  training  by  competent  teachers. 
Often,  indeed,  it  is  a  constant  fight  by  day  for  daily  bread,  and 
at  night  with  weariness  and  unfavorable  surroundings  for  a 
pitiable  opportunity  to  get  ready  for  college.  Hence  young 
men  sent  by  cultured  friends,  or  sending  themselves  by  their 
own  elevating  instincts,  cannot  well  be  other  than  choice  speci- 
mens of  youth.  Assuredly  when  they  go  from  home  they  are 
such ;  and  unless  there  be  some  baleful  influence  shed  upon 
them  by  the  college  atmosphere,  they  retain  the  same  preemi- 
nence. The  question  meets  us  fairly :  Are  they  made  worse 
by  their  residence  in  college  ?  They  come  fresh  from  their 
father's  blessing  and  their  mother's  kiss ;  guileless,  pure,  filled 
with  noble  aims,  thirsting  after  education  and  those  accom- 
plishments which  will  fit  them  for  responsibility  in  life.  At 
their  entrance  they  are  met,  in  nearly  every  case,  by  accom- 
plished Christian  men  who  have  given  themselves  to  a  calling 
second  to  none  on  earth.  For  the  prophetic  and  priestly  office 
are  here  very  often  united ;  and  in  all  cases  the  college  profes- 
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sor  is  expected  to  be  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  morals  and 
refined  cbaractet*.  Doubtless,  exceptions  to  this  general  esti- 
mate of  the  teacher,  and  mistakes  in  government  by  the  best, 
will  occasionally  occur.  But  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
whatever  influences  the  instructor  can  exert,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  will  be  on  the  side  of  elevation  in  sentiment  and 
strictness  in  moral  conduct. 

But  while  this  is  substantially  the  true  description  of  both 
professor  and  student,  still,  we  must  not  expect  all  the  blossoms 
to  be  couleur  de  rase.  Human  nature  at  its  best  has  bad  ele- 
ments, and  these  will  crop  out  even  where  every  influence 
would  seem  to  lead  to  virtua  There  are  young  men  who  are 
bad  when  they  go  to  collega  There  are,  also,  those  who  go 
there  guileless  and  pure ;  but  before  they  leave  become  reck- 
less and  depraved.  Not  only  are  there  bad  men  among  stu- 
dents; but  there  are  bad  influences  peculiar  to  this  kind  of 
life.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  no  places  to  which  we  can 
send  our  youth  where  they  will  not  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
temptations  peculiar  to  their  position.  Even  when  we  try  to 
keep  them  in  the  Eden  of  our  homes,  the  serpent  may  enter 
there.  Besides,  we  cannot  always  retain  them  under  our 
guardianship.  If  the  young  bird  will  not,  at  the  proper  time, 
leave  the  nest  voluntarily,  the  parent  bird  must,  however  reluc- 
tantly, crowd  it  out  Every  youth  who  is  compos  mentis  must 
sometime  act  for  himself;  and  in  doing  this  will  meet  with 
temptation.  For  trial  is  the  prime  condition  of  life,  and  no 
character  can  be  strong  without  it  However,  the  chief  reason 
why  certain  vices  appear  rank  in  college  is  that  the  youth  are 
SLggvegeLied.  Scatter  the  same  number  in  society,  and  their 
escapades  would  not  be  heard  of;  albeit  they  were  far  more 
frequent  It  is  because  they  are  constantly  together,  act  in 
concert,  and  are  distinct  in  dress,  carriage,  demeanor — a  name- 
less something  by  which  every  citizen  is  enabled  to  say  "  there 
goes  a  student" — that  their  peccadilloes  seem  so  aggravated. 
Few  persons  pass  any  period  of  life  free  from  offence.  Still 
fewer  that  period  when  the  passions  are  both  strong  and 
undisciplined.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  offences — provided 
they  come  from  an  equal  number  of  young  men,  each  in  his 
own  neighborhood — would  scarcely  be  remarked;  yet  when 
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viewed  by  a  watchful  community  which  forms  its  judgments 
on  traditional  grounds,  the  offences  seem  enormous.  But  this 
fact  of  aggregation  is  always  left  out  of  view  in  estimating 
student  mischief. 

There  are  three  vices  which  always  rise  up  in  the  miiids  of 
those  who  judge  college  students  without  due  reflection  : 
Drunkenness,  with  its  accompaniments  of  carousing,  malicious 
mischief,  and  lying.  What  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  facility  of  observing  offences  when  they  are  collected, 
applies  with  particular  force  to  offences  of  the  first  class. 
The  student  is  known  from  all  others.  He  is  constantly  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  some  one.  His  fellow  students  know  all 
he  does;  for  it  may  be  truthfully  assumed  that  each  one, 
whether  dissipated  or  not,  knows  the  entire  history  of  his  fel- 
lows. The  Faculty,  as  is  proper,  keep  an  affectionate  watch 
over  their  charge.  How  closely  this  surveillance  should  be 
exercised,  and  the  character  of  it,  will  be  considered  hereafter ; 
bat  we  say  here  that  the  student  is  always  liable,  from  his  rela* 
tions  to  his  instructor,  to  be  observed  if  he  becomes  intempe- 
rata  But,  still  further,  the  whole  community,  save  the 
accursed  liquor  seller  and  a  too  facile  police,  is  prone  to  see 
and  denounce — often  to  denounce  without  seeing — the  unfortu- 
nate student  who  is  an  inebriate.  Besides,  the  offence  being 
one  noticed  by  all  college  laws,  it  secures  a  prominence  in  the 
case  of  a  student  that  it  would  not  have  were  the  subject 
merely  a  youth  of  the  community.  We  would  not  exculpate 
students  too  far.  Their  time  of  life  subjects  them  to  strong 
temptations  in  this  direction.  Their  good  fellowship  and  gen- 
erosity excite  them  to  excess  in  many  ways,  and  hence  too 
often  to  free  indulgence  in  liquor.  Still,  there  is  nothing  nec- 
essarily connected  with  their  surroundings  which  lends  that 
way.  On  the  contrary  there  is  every  influence  thrown  around 
them  adapted  to  check  rather  than  encourage  the  beastly  appe- 
tites. Xenophon,  in  his  model  system,  the  education  of  Cyrus, 
well  described  the  place  where  the  young  men  of  Persia  were 
educated  as  one  removed  from  all  contact  with  the  rudeness 
and  depravity  of  the  world ;  Oyrop.,  Book  I.,  chap.  ii. ;  so  the 
college  is  kept  free  from  any  contact  with  the  graspings  of 
trade,  the  jostle  with  the  ignorant,  and  the  debasing  contact 
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with  the  vicious.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the 
place  that  student  life  should  foster  drunkenness.  Students  are 
generous,  sociable,  and  fond  of  adventure.  But  these  traits  are 
commendable  in  themselves ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes  con- 
taminated by  vices,  such  is  the  common  danger  of  all  our 
powers. 

So  far  as  students  are  guilty  of  malicious  mischief,  this 
arises  from  a  feeling  of  antagonism  which  often  appears  to  be 
inveterate  between  themselves  and  the  citizens  who  dwell  about 
their  institution.  This  is  best  expressed  by  Town  and  Oown, 
and  is  rarely  the  fault  of  the  students.  No  observant  person 
has  failed  to  notice  that  a  youth  who  manifests  superior  ability 
in  any  community,  or  who  possesses  more  advantages  than  his 
fellows,  is  invariably  an  object  of  unjust  suspicion  by  his 
neighbors.  No  matter  how  circumspectly  he  carries  himself, 
there  is  fault  found  with  his  conduct  The  charge  that  he 
thinks  himself  superior  to  his  former  playmates  is  the  signal 
for  untold  petty  annoyances.  The  same,  only  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  holds  good  in  the  case  of  a  body  of  studenta  This 
feeling  of  envy  segregates  them  from  the  rest  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  by  its  unjust  suspicions  quickens  the  latent  demon  in 
them.  Besides,  whatever  mischief  is  done  by  the  bad  boys  of 
the  town  is  conveniently  saddled  on  the  student;  and,  as  he  is 
charged  with  what  is  not  his  own,  he  is  tempted  to  barm  those 
who  so  unjustly  asperse  his  character.  In  those  combats  which 
occasionally  arise  between  Town  and  Gown  where  conclusions 
are  tried  by  bruising,  the  provocation  almost  always  comes 
from  the  former.  For  the  students  having  a  world  of  their 
own  do  not  seek  the  society  of  the  town,  nor  feel  the  neces- 
sity to  interfere  with  what  is  going  on  outside  of  their  com- 
munity. 

There  is  a  kind  of  mischief  which  shows'  itself  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  college  property,  and  annoyance  to  professors'  housesi 
But  as  this  arises  from  an  antagonism  that  exists  to  some 
degree  between  all  governed  and  governing  bodies,  it  is  more 
pertinent  to  treat  of  the  feeling  and  its  causes,  than  its  par- 
ticular eflfects  in  the  case  before  us*  The  antagonism  between 
the  civil  authority  and  the  citizen  exists  in  all  States,  but  is 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  individual  that 
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the  power  of  the  law  is  supreme.  It  is  only  when  wrongs, 
real  or  fancied,  become  intolerable,  that  the  general  prevalence 
of  hostility  gathers  the  elements  of  opposition  to  eflfect  a  rebel- 
lion. At  other  times  the  feeling  against  the  tax  gatherer,  or 
paying  the  excise,  relieves  itself  merely  by  grumbling,  falsify* 
ing  the  return  of  taxable  properly,  or  by  smuggling.  For,  as 
the  individual  is  powerless,  and  selfishness  prevents  concerted 
action,  the  enmity  to  the  Government  is  exhausted  in  empty 
vaporings. 

In  the  case  of  parental  restraint  there  are  two  reasons  which 
prevent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  child.  One  is  that  dur- 
ing the  helplessness  of  infancy  the  authority  of  the  parent  is 
perfected,  so  that  when  the  child  comes  to  years  of  discretion 
the  feeling  of  reverence  prevents  antagonism.  This  is  ordi- 
narily the  case,  though  from  harshness  and  ignorance  in  the 
management  of  children,  it  sometimes  happens  that  instead  of 
mutual  love  and  confidence  increasing  with  years,  distrust  and 
hatred  usurp  their  place,  when  the  ruined  child  takes  every 
opportunity  to  annoy  the  parent.  Happily,  however,  such 
cases  are  rare  and  must  be  attributed  to  special  depravity  and 
are  not  to  be  cited  in  a  consideration  of  the  true  relations 
between  parent  and  child.  Natural  aflfection  secures  tender- 
ness toward  the  child,  and  is  manifested  by  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  all  for  his  sake ;  so  that  even  when  his  i*ebelliousness 
leads  to  self-destruction  the  sense  of  fatherhood  exclaims : 
Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son  1 

While  the  correct  theory  of  the  relations  between  college 
authorities  and  students  is  that  of  parent  and  child,  still  the 
conditions  are  not  altogether  the  same.  For  there  is  no 
natural  afifection  as  a  starting  point.  Here  the  student  comes 
at  an  age  when  the  passions  are  most  hot,  and  the  judgment 
the  least  cool.  Added  to  this  is  the  feeling  that  the  authority 
under  which  he  is  placed  is  not  backed  up  by  adequate  power. 
For  it  avails  much  in  securing  obedience,  to  know  that  the 
law  has  power  to  exact  it,  or  impose  condign  punishment ;  as 
is  the  fact  with  the  parent  and  the  State.  On  the  side  of 
the  college  there  is  much  power  claimed,  and  in  some  institu- 
tions exercised.  In  all  there  is  the  feeling  that  they  ought 
to  have  it,  and  the  show  of   possession  is  made  in  the  wa}' 
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of  penalties  and  disgraces,  with  expulsion  looming  up  in  the 
background.  If  the  college  law  would  never  threaten  except 
when  it  followed  this  up  by  striking  the  blow,  and  would  not 
punish  for  trifling  oflFences,  its  authority  would  be  fully 
respected.  For  it  is  more  exasperating  to  be  subjected  to  petty 
annoyances  than  to  be  punished,  once  for  all,  for  some  grave 
offence.  The  continued  attitude  of  a  rod  suspended  over  the 
back  will  make  any  person  uneasy  and  rebellious.  But  if  the 
blow  never  descends,  there  will  be  all  the  enmity  awakened  by 
punishment,  and  none  of  the  wholesome  fear  inspired  by  the 
infliction  of  justice.  In  such  a  case  the  ghost  of  authority  will 
certainly  be  despised  for  its  imbecility. 

Again :  the  nature  of  this  authority  is  ill  defined.  Nomi- 
nally it  is  parental,  and  should  be  such,  consistently  and 
patiently,  until  the  student  himself  by  persistent  misconduct 
renders  this  impossible.  The  teacher  should  never,  so  far  as  be 
is  concerned  individually,  act  on  any  other  principle  than  that 
he  is  in  loco  parentis  and  by  his  sympathy  make  the  pu|nl  feel 
that  this  relation  is  well  founded.  The  idea  of  pupilage,  pre- 
cisely as  that  of  childhood,  requires  affection  for  the  person 
and  confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  instructor  as  a 
guide  to  fit  the  scholar— for  independent  action  when  his  curri- 
culum is  ended.  Hence  during  this  preparatory  stage  his 
character  should  be  formed  under  precisely  the  same  influences, 
so  far  as  the  differences  of  the  situations  will  admit,  as  in 
the  home  circle.  This  is  the  beau  ideal  of  collie  government, 
and  never  should  be  departed  from  in  the  treatment  of  an 
offender  except  for  the  good  of  the  students  at  large.  But  the 
college  differa  from  the  family  in  this :  the  relation  is  volun- 
tary and  can  be  severed  by  the  pupil  when  he  chooses,  and  by 
the  institution  when  it  finds  the  presence  of  any  one  detrimen- 
tal to  the  moral  health  of  the  rest.  But  the  family  cannot  be 
broken  except  by  death.  The  prodigal,  though  he  go  "a  great 
way  off,"  is  met  on  his  return  by  the  yearning  father.  Each 
member  of  the  family  is  such  forever.  But  not  so  in  college. 
No  young  man  is  shut  up  to  one  place  of  study,  and  his  sever 
ance  from  this  or  that  place,  unless  it  be  through  disgrace,  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  institution  or  himsell  Hence  the 
connection  can  be  terminated  by  either  party  at  will.    And 
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when  a  college  finds  it  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  that  a 
student  be  sent  away,  should  he  afterward  **  come  to  himself,'* 
and  reform,  it  is  better  for  him  to  go  to  a  new  place.  For  his 
perpetual  exclusion  has  a  more  wholesome  effect  on  those  who 
are  left  behind ;  since  it  tends  to  show  that  the  collie  author- 
ity, when  it  acts,  means  to  be  respected.  And  the  young  man 
himself  is  more  likely  in  a  fresh  place,  and  with  different  sur« 
roundings,  to  keep  the  new  leaf  turned  over. 

We  have  said  that  the  authority  should  be  parental  as  long 
as  the  student  will  allow  it  to  be  so.  In  this  it  differs  from  the 
government  of  the  State,  and  properly  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  it  and  the  home.  Many  thoughtful  men, 
however,  have  held  that  the  government  of  the  college  should 
be  conformed  exactly  to  that  of  the  State,  in  order  to  prepare 
young  men  for  undertaking  the  obligations  of  citizenship  when 
their  pupilage  ceases.  Such  persons  hold  that  if  students  be 
precipitated  into  society  with  the  false  notions  which  parental 
government  is  apt  to  foster,  they  will  be  unfitted  for  the  change. 
For  when  they  act  upon  these  principles  in  their  relations 
as  citizens  to  the  public  authority,  they  will  soon  learn  by  a 
painful  experience  their  unfitness  for  the  new  sphere.  This, 
however,  might  be  urged  equally  well  against  the  family  gov- 
ernment Here  the  authority  of  the  parent  is  acknowledged 
by  every  right-minded  person  so  long  as  he  remains  an  inmate 
of  the  old  home,  though  that  time  extend  far  beyond  his 
majority.  Hence  when  it  is  said  that  it  would  never  do  for 
students,  after  they  come  out  into  the  world,  to  act  as  they  do 
in  colleges,  is  not  this  quite  as  true  of  children  under  parental 
authority  ?  They  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  treated  as 
public  citizens,  and  their  nonage  prohibits  it.  But  the  true 
idea  of  family  training  is  to  fit  the  child  for  the  sphere  of  inde- 
pendent action  whenever  the  time  comes  for  a  new  roof  tree  to 
be  planted.  Still  the  government  of  children,  to  be  judicious, 
must  be  graded  according  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  each  one  ; 
and  hence  must  insensibly  throw  off  command  without  reason 
assigned,  and  make  the  matured  child  feel  that  his  rights,  his 
wishes,  and  bis  opinions  are  to  be  considered.  The  same  is 
undoubtedly  true  in  college ;  and  these  principles  are  to  be 
carried  out  in  every  case  where  the  student's  conduct  makes 

VOL.  I.  40 
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this  possible.  But  when,  through  incorrigible  badness,  or  stu- 
pidity, this  course  cannot  be  followed,  then  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  moral  health  of  the  rest  that  the  unworthy  member 
be  cut  off.  Every  college  which  deserves  to  exist  proceeds 
substantially  on  these  principles.  The  wisdom  which  enables 
the  governing  power  to  see  just  where  the  pruning  knife  can 
be  judiciously  employed,  is  the  measure  of  its  success,  and 
gives  a  college  a  proud  independenca  Others,  either  through 
the  vacillation  of  weakness,  or  the  sickly  hankering  after  num- 
bers, will  be  despised  for  their  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  insen- 
sibly write  their  own  death  warrants. 

This   kind  of  discipline  when    patiently  and    consistently 
administered  will  prevent  the  feeling  of  antagonism  from  aris- 
ing between  professor  and  student,  or  destroy  it  wherever  it 
already  exists.     No  college  officer  should  ever  by  word  or 
action  admit  this  antagonism,  since  its  bare  recognition  will 
give  it  a  status.     It  may  be  replied  :  The  feeling  is  known  to 
exist,  that  it  is  assumed  in  all  colleges,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact      And  it  is  held  that  any  wide 
spread  and  prevailing  prejudice,  however  unreasoning,  must  be 
assumed   as  a  force  to  be  dealt  with   either  in  morals  or  in 
politics.     This  is  a  half  truth,  and  therefore  the  more  danger- 
ous ;  since  the  error  it  contains  gets  a  standing  in  foro  judidi 
because  of  the  modicum  of  truth  connected  with  it     Experi- 
ence teaches  every  competent  observer  that  the  more  he  recog- 
nizes this  antagonism,  the  more  it  will  raise  its  ugly  head. 
We  have  heard  professors  who  are  both  talented  and  cultured, 
assert  roundly  that  nearly  all  students  are  bad  in  their  coVegt 
morals ;  that  they  will,  almost  without  exception,  lie  and  act 
deceitfully  in  their  intercourse  with  their  teachers.    It  is  safe 
to  affinn  that  such  an    opinion,  whether  avowed  openly,  or 
secretly  exercised,  will  be  met  by  treatment  from  the  student 
which  will  only  confirm  the  unfortunate  professor.    If  it  be 
entertained  as  a  most  secret  thought,  or  if  only  a  lurking  sos- 
picion  of  its  truth  be  harbored,  still  it  will  become  manifest  to 
the  student  from  the  way  he  is  treated.     What,  we  may  ask, 
would  be  the  result  of  parental  culture  starting  from  this 
unnatural  assumption  ?    Surely  the  child  would  be  alienated, 
and  nothing  but  a  crop  of  lies  could  be  harvested  after  such 
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a  sowing.  Can  there  be  anything  more  outrageous  than  the 
opinion  that  a  body  of  yoang  men,  embracing  the  choicest 
fruits  of  our  civilization,  will  generally  or  habitually  lie? 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  who  holds  this  opinion 
should  be  in  antagonism  to  his  pupils.  If  they  did  not  hate 
him  and  be  tempted  to  make  his  opinion  good,  they  would  not 
have  the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature.  Admit  that  many 
students  deal  falsely  in  their  intercourse  with  their  professors ; 
nay  that  some  go  so  far  as  to  glory  in  the  assertion  that 
they  have  never  told  the  truth  in  dealing  with  them,  still  it  is 
not  just  to  include  all  under  such  a  charge.  Sober  reason 
must  be  the  champion  of  the  student  against  the  promiscuous 
charge  of  falsehood.  Many,  at  the  lowest  estimate  which  a 
harried  professor,  in  his  calmer  moments  could  fix,  would 
scorn  to  be  false  in  their  dealing  with  him ;  but  keep  their  con- 
sciences with  all  diligence.  And  where  falsehood  crops  out  in 
its  most  aggravated  form,  this  is  usually  caused  by  the  absurd 
— should  it  not  be  called  wicked  ? — conduct  of  some  professor 
who  has  mistaken  his  calling.  For  instead  of  acting  the  part 
of  a  father,  with  quiet  and  dignified  firmness,  guiding  the 
youth  committed  to  his  care,  he  shows  the  thinness  of  his 
cuticle  by  appropriating  boyish  freaks  as  personal  indignities. 
Each  trivial  offence  becomes  a  fracture  of  all  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  the  professor  whose  vanity  is  touched,  comes 
forward  the  unmerciful  accuser — ^1  in  the  interest  of  good 
order  1  No  wonder  that  students  band  together  against  such  a 
ruler  and  make  his  position  hot  No  wonder  that  the  weaker 
shuffle  and  wriggle  under  imputations  like  these,  and  are 
tempted  to  lie  when  put  upon  the  rack  of  an  angry  cross- 
examination.  While  having  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
average  American  student,  believing  him  far  better  in  morals 
than  any  other  equal  number  of  young  men  who  can  be  found, 
yet  we  think  the  above  method  is  enough  to  rouse  suspicion 
and  hate.  He  is  not  removed  from  the  common  influences 
which  sway  our  nature.  "  If  you  prick  him  will  he  not  bleed  ? 
If  you  tickle  him  will  he  not  laugh  ?  If  you  wrong  him  will 
he  not  revenge  ?  If  he  be  like  you  in  the  rest,  he  will  resem- 
ble you  in  this."* 

*  Merchant  of  Venioe,  Act  m.   Scene  I. 
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If  the  professor  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  student  is 
false  until  he  prove  his  veracity,  it  is  the  former  who  compels 
this  antagonism  to  exist  In  such  case  he  must  depend  on 
himself  to  ferret  out  the  wrong  doer.  For  if  he  act  the  part  of 
a  detective,  can  he,  as  an  honorable  man,  expect  students  to 
put  any  more  confidence  in  him  than  he  does  in  them?  From 
his  age  and  position  he  ought  to  be  an  example  of  fair,  open, 
confiding  action.  But  as  the  secret  detective  can  scarcely  ask 
the  chevalier  (Tindustrie  to  aid  him  in  working  up  the  latest 
case  of  shop-lifting,  so  the  professor  who  has  no  confidence  in 
the  general  truthfulness  of  the  student,  should  not  ask  him  to 
give  evidence  in  his  own  case  or  in  the  prosecution  of  othera 
If  he  would  be  consistent,  he  must  depend  on  his  own 
resources  as  a  detective ;  remembering,  that  unless  the  student 
is  more  manly  than  himself,  he  need  expect  no  aid  from  this 
quarter.  So,  whenever  any  mischief  is  perpetrated,  the  prin- 
ciple will  be :  Sauve  qui  pent;  and  cfeVi  take  the  hindmost. 

Pursuant  to  our  theory  it  is  much  better  to  assume  that  the 
student  will  always  tell  the  truth.  For  surely  he  is  more 
likely  to  do  so  when  his  honor  is  trusted  than  questioned. 
Admit  that  he  will  often  prevaricate ;  that  when  hard  pressed 
he  will  lie  fearfully,  both  to  shield  himself  and  his  classmates. 
Still  the  former  is  a  common  infirmity  of  our  nature  when  put 
to  the  test  The  latter  is  an  exceedingly  hateful  and  ugly  vice 
wherever  it  shows  its  head,  and  the  question  is  to  hit  upon  the 
best  method  of  bruising  it  and  cultivate  entire  truthfulness 
in  the  pupil's  character.  The  esprit  du  corps,  which  in  every 
walk  of  life  has  a  tendency  to  stifie  the  voice  of  conscience  by 
the  cry  of  party,  is  especially  strong  among  students.  The 
disposition  for  mutual  defence  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and 
only  is  bad  when  it  subordinates  justice  to  friendship.  That 
professor  who  assumes  invariably  that  the  student  tells  the 
truth  will  at  once  engage  the  sympathy  of  all  who  endeavor  to 
keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  These  make  common  cause 
with  the  governing  power,  and  can  be  depended  on  in  any 
emergency.  If  at  any  time  the  professor  suspects  deceptioD, 
they  may  be  placed  out  of  question ;  and  the  dishonor  of  &Ise- 
hood  will  be  narrowed  to  a  very  few,  and  they  so  much 
reproved  by  isolation  that  this  will  go  far  toward  effecting  a 
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cure.    Besides,  the  end  of  discipline  is  not  the  discovery,  but 
the  prevention,  of  offences.     For  if  it  be  the  great  object  of  all 
collegiate  education  to  make  bad  boys  good  men,  and  good 
ones  still  better,  then  surely  this  can  be  done  in  no  way  so 
effectually  as  by  setting  a  premium  on  truthfulness  and  honor. 
Hence,  when  the  principle  is  distinctly  enunciated  that  the 
word  of  a  student  will  always  be  accepted ;  that  even  when  he 
has  deceived  once  he  will  still  be  believed  in  the  hope  that  his 
conduct  will  be  different  next  time ;  that  the  responsibility  of 
falsehood  will  be  left  to  rest  upon  the  deceiver  himself,  and  be 
punished  by  the  detestation  of  his  fellows  who  always  know 
who  the  guilty  are,  then  all  the  remedial  agencies  of  brotherly 
kindness   on    the   one   side,  and   conscious   dishonor  on   the 
other,  will  operate  most  powerfully  in  producing  a  reformation. 
If  evil  is  not  to  be  overcome  with  evil  but  with  good,  then 
this  is  the  true  method,  and  when  followed  out  will  prevent 
antagonism.     But  in  truth  there  is  no  room  for  this  feeling, 
since  there   cannot   be  any  divided   interest.      Teacher  and 
pupil  are  working  for  the  same  great  purpose,  and  neither  can 
prosper  save  in  proportion  as  the  other  does.     Hence,  instead 
of  antagonism  there  should  always  be,  and  in  multitudes  of 
cases  there  are,  the  strongest  bonds  which  can  exist  between 
man    and   man,  save  those  of  parent  and  child,  and  often 
equal  to  these  in  tendemesa     So  if  the  tdacher  is  wise  he  will 
ignore   all   variance  in  the  interests  of  himself  and  pupils ; 
and  when  this  principle  is  consistently  maintained  the  bicker- 
ings between  the  governing  and  governed  bodies  will  cease. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  while  the  student,  when  he  enters 
college,  brings  his  conscience  and  purity  with  him,  yet  these 
are  gradually  lost,  and  he  becomes  both  callous  and  reckless. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  this  result 
should  follow,  nor  do  we  admit  it  It  is  true  there  is  always 
danger  that  the  gentleness  of  childhood  and  refinement  of 
home  will  be  lost  by  contact  with  the  rude  world  abroad.  This, 
however,  is  a  common  danger,  and  not  peculiar  to  any  disci- 
pline through  which  youth  are  called  to  pasa  The  perfection 
of  character  both  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian — if  these  can 
be  thought  of  apart — is  to  be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
dovea     It  is  true  that  many  young   men    form  bad  associa- 
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tions  and  become  so  transformed  in  morals  that  their  own 
mothers  can  scarcely  recognize  them.  But  the  period  of  life 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  the  usual  time  of  college  educa- 
tion, is  one  of  transition.  Many  characters  are  injured  or 
reversed  in  the  first  years  of  separation  from  home,  no  matter 
whither  the  adventurers  wander.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  great  multitudes  of  noble  characters 
are  fashioned  for  life  under  college  training.  Revivals  of  relig- 
ion have  their  home  in  literary  institutions.  Some  of  the 
deepest  religious  awakenings  ever  experienced  in  our  country 
have  taken  their  rise  here,  and  date  from  the  day  of  prayer  for 
colleges.  Untold  numbers  of  young  men  confessedly  are  con- 
verted during  their  college  training,  and  many  receive  their 
religious  convictions,  which  though  the  world  know  not  of 
them,  abide  and  bring  forth  fruit  after  many  days.  Far  more 
young  men  date  their  religious  impressions  from  this  period 
than  do  their  ruin.  If  it  were  not  so  these  institutions  should 
be  uprooted  without  delay.  For,  valuable  as  intellectual  cul- 
ture be  as  an  auxiliary,  it  must  be  looked  upon  only  in  this 
light,  entirely  subordinate  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart 
and  character.  The  greatest  educator  that  America  has  ever 
produced,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  this  century  said :  "  Charac- 
ter is  above  Culture.'**  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  none  of 
those  Christian  gentlemen  who  give  their  lives  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men,  would  continue  for  a  day  longer  to  occupy 
the  professor's  chair,  if  they  believed  that  the  general  tendency 
of  college  education  and  discipline  is  to  degrade  morally,  or  if 
they  suspected  that  it  was  even  an  open  question. 

The  esprit  du  corps  of  student  life  is  proverbial.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  those  engaged 
in  common  studies  that  they  have  a  strong  bond  of  unioD 
arising  from  their  kindred  pursuits.  The  guilds  of  the  trades- 
men are  close,  but  being  for  material  interests,  do  not  have 
equal  elements  of  moral  strength  ;  and  though  they  hold  men 
together  for  a  longer  period,  do  not  have  so  much  power  over 
their  character.  The  trades*  unions,  the  political  clubs,  all 
have  an  ambitious  end  in  view,  and  hence  are  wholly  selfish 
even  when  they  look  to  mutual  protection.    Not  so  the  con- 

*Pre8t.  Woolaey. 
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nections  of  young  men  in  college.  They  are  actuated  by 
generous,  unselfish,  and  pure  motives.  No  ulterior  aims,  no 
purposes  except  enjoying  the  society  of  each  other,  and  render- 
ing assistance  in  the  studies,  or  sports  common  to  all.  Here 
some  of  the  strongest  friendships  of  life  are  formed,  and  many 
there  are  who  look  back  perpetually  to  their  college  associa- 
tions as  the  brightest  experiences  which  have  gilded  their 
existence  since  childhood.  This  esprit  du  corps  is  a  leading 
factor  in  the  education  of  young  men  because  it  introduces  the 
closest  and  most  unrestrained  intercourse  between  kindred 
spirita  The  friction  of  diverse  characters  thus  closely  united, 
educates  more  than  all  the  teaching  from  the  professor  s  chair. 
For,  while  the  latter  is  the  great  means  of  didactic  instruction, 
and  the  real  nucleus  of  college  culture,  still  what  is  learned  ex 
cathedra  is,  by  the  intercourse  of  the  students  together,  digested 
and  assimilated  so  as  to  produce  the  growth  of  education.  The 
closer  and  more  confidential  this  intercourse  may  be,  the  better 
does  it  effect  the  purpose  of  growth.  Hence  the  system  of  secret 
societies,  which  spring  up  in  colleges  spontaneously,  is  the  neces- 
sary outgrowth  of  the  coming  of  many  together.  The  desire  of  a 
yet  closer  intimacy,  a  more  unrestrained  exhibition  of  youthful 
friendship,  inspires  this  growth.  The  horror  of  many  grave  in- 
structors and  fond  parents  at  the  existence  of  such  organizations, 
is  something  which  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  inspired 
by  worthy  motives.  Yet  afi'ectionate  zeal  in  the  interests  of 
the  pupils  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  college  faculty,  and 
the  love  of  the  parent,  are  worthy  of  all  regard  even  though 
they  proceed  from  groundless  fears.  But  a  few  common  sense 
reflections,  when  reason  is  allowed  to  guide,  must  convince 
that  these  secret  fraternities  are  not  the  dangerous  firebrands 
which  imagination  pictures  them.  How  can  persons  believe 
that  honorable  and  pious  young  men  leave  behind  them 
their  integrity  when  they  enter  the  secret  conclave ;  or  that  the 
few  cabalistic  letters,  the  signs,  the  grips,  contain  in  them  any 
mortal  sin  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  pure  minded,  if  these  societies 
are  such  as  fancy  paints  them,  would  remain  members  after  the 
discovery  of  the  deception  practiced  upon  them?  The  stu- 
dents make  the  societies.  There  is  no  magnetic  power  in  the 
name,  or  the  simple,  and  usually  puerile  rites  which  make  up 
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the  paraphernalia  of  these  secret  orders,  to  work  a  tranaforma- 
tion  of  character.  They  do  not  make  the  students  what  they 
are ;  but  themselves  are  good  or  bad  according  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  order  for  the  time  being.  The  performances- 
barring  the  ridiculous  rites  of  initiation  which  are  a  kind  of 
safety  valve  to  let  ofiF  the  exuberant  fervor  of  youth — are,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  'of  a  piece  with  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  student  life.  These  orders  may  become  the  apparent  nur- 
series of  mischief  or  vice ;  but  when  this  is  the  case,  they  are 
only  the  barometer  which  shows  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  do 
not  create  it  any  more  than  the  mercury  in  the  tube  makes  the 
weather.  It  is  often  said  that  the  German  Burschen  fraternities 
are  nurseries  of  duelling  and  hot  beds  of  revolution.  But  the 
public  spirit  of  the  communities  from  which  these  students 
came  created  the  atmosphere  which  enabled  these  things  to  be 
possible.  The  universities  themselves  could  more  justly  be 
charged  with  such  influences ;  for  they  bring  together  great 
numbers  of  brilliant  men  and  so  aggr^ate  the  power  which 
would  have  worked  in  other  places,  though  probably  not  so 
potently  as  by  concerted  action.  Still,  the  influences  exerted 
by  refined  and  elevated  characters  acting  in  union  are,  per  «f, 
more  likely  to  be  wholesome  than  when  a  small  amount  of 
intellectual  power  directs  a  large  mass  of  brute  force,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  demagogue  hounds  on  the  ignorant  rabble. 

The  American  student  has  some  qualities  which  are  different, 
or  in  greater  preponderance  than  those  possessed  by  others  of 
his  kind.  While  in  all  countries  he  is  independent,  and  res- 
tive under  violent  restraint,  still  the  nature  of  our  political 
institutions  causes  these  traits  to  be  much  more  marked  among 
u&  The  traditions  which  are  prevalent  in  monarchical  or  des- 
potic governments  extend  to  the  systems  of  education,  and 
hence  the  student,  by  force  of  early  training  and  public  senti- 
ment, more  easily  yields  obedience.  In  this  country,  however, 
he  thinks  he  *4s  a  law  unto  himself,"  and  therefore  brooks 
control  with  great  reluctance.  Our  system  of  almost  unlim- 
ited freedom  extends  largely  to  family  government,  so  that  the 
student  comes  to  college  with  very  crude  notions  of  submission 
to  authority ;  and  unfortunately  is  often  backed  up  in  his 
feeling  of  insuboniination  by  the  advice  of  the  parent    Such 
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institations  as  will  condescend  to  hear  and  heed  the  clamors 
which  injudicious  parents  make  when  their  sons  receive  pun- 
ishmefit,  will  be  in  perpetual  worry,  and  deservedly  be 
despised  by  both  student  and  patron.  This  spirit  of  freedom 
and  insubordination  is,  however,  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
Inside  of  these  the  student  is  noisy  and  often  rude  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  civil  authority,  and  contemptuous  toward  Philis- 
tines generally.  He  is  sometimes  destitute  of  those  outward 
marks  of  respect  embodied  in  crooking  the  pliant  knee ; 
marks  which  more  commonly  betoken  servility  than  the  defer- 
ence of  hearty  affection.  Hence  his  character  in  this  respect  is 
so  often  misunderstood  by  teachers  from  abroad,  who  expect 
the  reverence  due  to  one  who  has  left  the  culture  of  Europe  for 
the  wilds  of  America.  Nor  is  the  student  slow  to  test  the 
great  man's  power  of  government  and  literary  pretensions, 
especially  if  they  be  thrust  forward  with  more  than  Para- 
celsean  egotism. 

However,  it  must  be  said  to  their  credit,  that  great  crimes 
are  exceedingly  rare  among  the  young  men  who  attend  our 
coliegea  It  is  safe  to  assert,  that  of  the  more  daring  offences, 
such  as  murder,  theft,  or  counterfeiting,  the  proportion  of 
offences  committed  by  them  is  not  one  to  ten  perpetrated  by  an 
equal  number  of  young  men  taken  at  random  from  the  best 
classes  of  society.  We  have  no  statistics  before  us  on  this 
point ;  but  from  somewhat  extended  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  literary  institutions,  we  can  confidently  challenge 
the  denial  of  this  statement.  But  there  is  one  bad  trait  of 
American  students  which  is  at  variance  with  all  his  other  qual- 
ities, and  offers  no  satisfactory  means  of  solution.  This  is  the 
strong  tendency  manifested  among  the  higher  classes  to  "  haze/' 
or  in  some  way  annoy  the  lower  classes — especially  the  Fresh- 
man. In  Europe  we  can  see  that  this  is  a  relic  of  feudal 
barbarism,  having  all  the  evils  and  none  of  the  redeeming 
features  of  service  done  to  superiors.  The  "  fagging"  system 
has  continued  uninterruptedly  in  the  English  schools,  and  has 
been  winked  at  by  the  authorities.  In  this  country,  where  the 
equality  of  all  free  men  before  the  law  renders  every  species  of 
service  abhorrent,  the  practice  of  fagging  could  not  be  main- 
tained.   But,  instead  of  this,  the  disposition  to  domineer  shows 
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itself  in  hazing,  jostling,  smoking  out,  sniping  ei  id  amne  genus. 
For  this  meanness  there  is  no  excuse.  It  is  contemptible 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  paint  Our  young  men  who 
engage  in  such  pastime  seem  to  forget  that  any  contest,  in  order 
to  be  manly,  must  be  equal  and  have  no  degrading  accompani- 
ments. But  here  there  is  nothing  but  inequality,  pure  base- 
ness, and  consequent  degradation.  The  new  comers  ars 
unorganized,  strangers,  and  helpless.  The  victims  selected  for 
individual  wrong  are  those  thought  to  be  weakest  intellectually, 
and  possessed  of  the  least  courage  for  personal  defence.  Were  it 
not  that  some  new  outrage  of  this  kind  occurs  almost  ever; 
week  in  some  one  of  our  colleges,  we  could  not  believe  that 
our  students  could  be  sufficiently  contemptible  and  cruel  for 
this  abominable  sport.  Fortunately  our  institutions,  both  lite- 
rary and  military,  have  arisen  to  the  fixed  and  combined  deter- 
mination to  abate  this  nuisance ;  and  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
such  outrages  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  One  reason  for 
their  continuance  is  that  they  have  been  winked  at  by  the 
proper  authorities,  and  not  treated  as  breaches  of  the  peace  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  like  other  crimes 
against  municipal  government  They  should  not  be  treated  as 
college  offences.  Certainly,  when  they  go  to  the  extent  of  maim- 
ing and  bloodshed,  they  call  for  punishment  from  a  power 
adequate  to  inflict  it 

Contests  in  rowing  and  gymnastics  are  a  new  feature  of  oor 
college  life,  and  claim  so  much  attention  that  educators  begin 
to  inquire  seriously  into  their  influence.     That  exercise  should 
be  taken  in  order  to  keep  the  body  in  proper  tone,  is  not  ques- 
tioned.    But  how  to  do  this  best  is  yet  an  open  question.   For 
the  violent  strain  of  the  body,  whenever  there  is  a  contest,  is 
not  conducive  to  a  healthy,  normal  condition  of  the  system. 
Hence,   while  there  may  be  much  good  done  by  the  careful 
muscular  training,  added  to  regular  and  suitable  diet,  still  this 
may  be  more  than  counteracted  by  the  unnatural   exertion 
which  is  a  necessary  attendant  on  a  public  contest     The  super- 
human struggles  then   made  are  on  a  par  with  any  bodilj 
excess,  and  their  certain  effect  is  to  injure  the  health  perma- 
nently.   Besides,  this  kind  of  contests  leads  to  making  bodily 
training  the  great  desideratum,  and  mental  culture  only  a  sec- 
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ondary  matter.  When  there  is  added  to  these  things  the  grow- 
ing vice  of  betting,  pool  selling,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
jocky  club  and  the  gambling  hell,  there  can  be  but  one  conclu- 
sioD  reached  by  all  the  good,  and  that  is  :  Such  things  have  no 
place  in  the  culture  for  which  colleges  were  founded.  If  there 
must  be  an  alternative  between  systematic  trainings  with  these 
accompaniments,  and  none  at  all,  the  latter  is  preferable. 

A  closer  union  among  the  students  of  our  American  colleges 
is  greatly  to  be  desired.  While  a  great  university  for  the 
whole  country  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable,  still  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  among  all  our  students  would  do  much  to 
elevate,  as  well  as  equalize,  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and 
cultivate  character.  Such  intercommunication  will  be  effected 
in  some  way  ;  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  this  should  be 
brought  about  through  a  generous  intellectual  rivalry  rather 
than  in  contests  of  bodily  strength.  This  want  has  been 
strongly  felt  by  many  of  our  most  liberal  minded  and  advanced 
educators ;  and  has  found  expression  in  the  "  Intercollegiate 
Literary  Association."  Whether  this  organization  will  meet 
the  want  adequately  or  not  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  at  least  it 
is  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  it  has  not  yet 
resulted  in  a  permanently  successful  system,  will  no  doubt 
pave  the  way  for  something  more  efficient 
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Abticlb  v.— reaction  OP  NEW  ENGLAND  ON 
ENGLISH  PURITANISM,  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Sboohd  Abtiolb. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  1642,  or  on  a  day  not  mnch 
later,  there  was  a  serious  consultation  at  Boston.  Mr.  Cotton 
had  received  a  communication  from  five  of  the  Puritan  lords 
and  thirty-four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He,  the 
recognized  chief  among  the  ministers  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  with  him,  Mr.  Hooker  of  the  colony  on  the  River,  and  Mr. 
Davenport  of  New  Haven,  were  earnestly  invited  to  "corae 
over  with  all  possible  speed."  England,  in  the  agony  of  war 
between  king  and  parliament,  needed  their  counsels  and  their 
prayers  "for  the  composing  and  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
Church" — a  work  which  the  Parliament  must  soon  take  in 
hand.  Ought  they  to  go? — is  this  invitation  a  call  of  God? 
— was  the  question  which  "  such  of  the  magistrates  and  elders 
as  were  at  hand"  discussed  in  an  informal  meeting,  but  could 
not  satisfactqrily  answer  without  knowing  something  abont 
the  views  and  inclinations  of  others  whose  interest  in  the 
matter  was  as  great  as  theirs.  "  A  messenger  was  presently 
despatched  to  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  with  the  letters ;" 
and  the  decision  of  the  question  for  Mr.  Cotton  was  adjourned. 

Only  an  important  occasion  would  justify  the  sending  of  a 
special  bearer  of  despatches  *'  presently''  to  so  great  a  distance; 
and  the  fact  shows  what  was  the  felt  importance  of  the  busi- 
ness. Threading  his  way  to  the  great  river,  through  a  hundred 
miles  of  forest — for  as  yet  there  was  no  English  settlement 
between  Watertown  and  Springfield,  the  messenger  came  to 
the  three  towns  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  then — through 
another  tract  of  unbroken  wilderness — to  New  Haven.  His 
message  required  haste,  for  it  was  a  call  from  old  England, 
"Come  over  and  help  us."  We  maybe  sure  that  Thomas 
Hooker  gave  no  hasty  answer  to  that  call,  but  held  grave  con- 
ference both  with  his  colleague  Samuel  Stone,  and  with  Gover- 
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nor  Haynes  and  others  who  were  leaders  not  only  in  the 
church  but  also  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  young  repablic.  We 
know  that  in  New  Haven  John  Davenport  did  not  venture  to 
decide  the  question  for  himself.  ''  The  church  there  set  apart 
a  day  to  seek  the  Lord  in  it ;"  and  of  course  it  was  gravely 
debated,  not  without  side  lights  thrown  upon  it  from  Milford 
and  Guilford. 

There  is  something  dramatic  in  the  story.  As  we  read 
Winthrop's  dry  record  of  it,  with  such  illustration  as  we  get 
from  other  sources,  each  of  the  three  representative  men  to 
whom  the  invitation  was  addressed  comes  out  before  us,  and 
we  see  the  man. 

"Mr.  Hooker,-'  we  are  informed,  **  liked  not  the  business,  jior 
thought  it  any  sufficient  call  for  them  to  go  three  thousand 
miles  to  agree  with  three  men, — ^meaning  the  ministers  who 
were  for  independency  and  did  solicit  in  the  Parliament" 
Who  those  three  ministers  were,  we  cannot  certainly  telL 
But  Hooker  knew  that  Hugh  Peter  and  Thomas  Welde  were 
ah-eady  in  England  ''  with  commission  to  negotiate  for  [Massa- 
chusetts], as  occasion  should  be  offered,  both  in  furthering  the 
work  of  reformation  of  the  churches  there,"  and  in  behalf  of 
certain  commercial  interests.  He  might  also  have  read  the 
'*  Protestation  Protested,"  in  which  Henry  Burton,  a  London 
minister,  who  after  a  long  imprisonment  added  to  torture  and 
mutilation,  had  been  liberated  by  Parliament,  maintained  that 
the  very  conception  of  a  national  church  was  anti-chrisiian,  and 
demanded  toleration  for  independent  or  congregational  churches. 
If  these  were  the  three  ministers  referred  to  as  "soliciting  in 
the  Parliament,"  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Thomas  Hooker 
might  not  feel  himself  called  "  to  go  three  thousand  miles"  for 
the  sake  of  becoming  a  fellow-champion  with  them  against  the 
influence  of  the  Scotch  commissioners.  He  was  thoroughly  a 
Congregationalist ;  but  he  had  not  yet  written  a  book  against 
the  adverse  theory  of  refonned  church  government. 

Not  so  with  Davenport,  who  had  already,  while  taking  refuge 
in  the  Netherlands,  had  a  controversy  with  John  Paget  of 
Amsterdam,  a  brother  Puritan,  on  questions  involving  all  the 
difference  between  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  and  the 
New  England  Way.     To  him,  with  his  genius  for  disputation 
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and  his  consciousness  of  ability  for  leadership,  the  invitation 
must  have  been  attractive.  Ilis  adversary,  Laud,  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  tov^er ;  a  Puritan  Parliament  was  undertaking  the 
work  of  ecclesiastical  reformation ;  and  he  could  not  but  be 
charmed  by  the  thought  of  going  back  to  a  London  so  greatly 
changed,  and  of  entering  into  the  thick  of  the  conflict  there. 
Like  the  war-horse  in  the  book  of  Job,  "he  smelled  the  battle 
afar  off." 

Nor  was  Cotton  unmoved  by  the  invitation.  He  "appre- 
hended strongly  a  call  of  God  in  it"  If  naturally  less  eager 
for  controversy  than  Davenport,  he  had  no  less  reason  to 
believe  that  his  presence  in  England  at  such  a  time  would  be 
of  great  moment.  He  could  not  only  argue  but  persuade;  for 
it  was  in  friendly  conference  with  him  that  Davenport  himself 
was  brought  over  from  the  National  church  theory  to  the 
Congregational.  His  book  too,  on  the  Chnstilniion  of  a  Par- 
ticular Visible  Church,  if  not  yet  published  in  England  must 
have  been  at  that  time  on  its  way  thither ;  and  he  could  not 
but  be  conscious  that,  with  his  reputation  as  a  Puritan  leader 
and  his  large  acquaintance  among  clergy  and  laity,  his 
"  bodily  presence"  would  add  something  to  the  weight  and 
power  of  what  he  had  written. 

Hooker*s  opinion  prevailed,  partly  by  its  own  weight  and 
partly  by  the  force  of  other  considerations.  At  New  Haveo^ 
the  churoh,  after  a  day  of  prayer  and  consultation,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  pastor,  inasmuch  as  he  was  then  their 
only  minister,  could  not  be  spared  even  for  a  service  so  import- 
ant ;  and  if  we  recollect  that,  when  the  question  came  before 
them,  less  than  four  and  a  half  years  had  passed  since  the 
landing  of  the  first  plantera  of  their  colony,  and  only  three 
years  since  the  organization  of  their  church  and  of  their  civil 
government,  we  cannot  wonder  that  their  pastor  yielded  bis 
inclination  to  their  decision.  At  Boston,  Mr.  Cotton's  first 
impressions  were  modified  by  sober  second  thought  In  bis 
official  work  as  Teacher  of  the  Church,  he  was  giving,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  a  continuous  (but  not  to  the 
hearers  tedious)  series  of  discourses  from  that  chapter  in  the 
New  Testament  (Acts  xiii.)  which  describes  the  going  forth  of 
Saul  and  Barnabas  from  the  Church  at  Antioch  on  a  foreign 
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mission ;  and  he  had  been  "  led  to  deliver  the  doctrine  of  the 
interest  all  churches  have  in  each  other's  members  for  mutual 
helpfulness,  etc." — a  somewhat  far-fetched  deduction  from  any 
passage  in  that  chapter,  yet  tending  to  show  that  the  New 
England  churches  might  reasonably  send  some  of  their  best 
members  to  the  aid  of  the  churches  in  old  England.  But 
there  was  no  Cunarder  to  take  him  over ;  and  the  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  vivid  was  bis  remembrance  of  what  he 
had  suffered,  a  few  years  before,  in  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  question  had  not  been  decided  when  other  letters  came 
from  one  of  the  lords  who  had  subscribed  the  invitation,  and 
from  Mr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Peter,  announcing  "the  breach 
between  the  King  and  Parliament,"  and  advising  that  the  pro- 
posed mission  be  postponed.  The  conflict  had  become  a 
declared  war;  and  it  was  not  yet  certain  when,  if  ever.  Parlia- 
ment would  call  an  assembly  of  divines  to  give  advice  on 
church  questions.  "So  this  case  came  to  an  end."*  The 
influence  of  New  England  in  the  ecclesiastical  reconstruction 
of  the  mother  country  was  to  be  chiefly  by  example  and  by 
printed  tracts  and  books. 

The  progress  of  events,  after  the  formal  beginning  of  war,  was 
such  that  Parliament  had  enough  to  do  without  proceeding  in 
the  work  of  ecclesiastical  reformation.  Other  duties  were  more 
urgent  Armies  were  to  be  raised  and  kept  in  the  field;  bat- 
tles were  to  be  fought ;  Puritan  clergymen  plundered  by  the 
Cavaliers  were  to  be  cared  for;  scandalous  or  malignant  incum- 
bents of  church  livings  were  to  be  suspended  and  better  men 
employed  in  their  places ;  and  all  the  while  justice  was  to  be 
administered  and  order  maintained  by  parliamentary  authority. 
The  ordinance  abolishing  prelacy  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1643,  and  there  was  really  no  urgent  need, 
as  yet,  of  providing  a  new  system.  But  the  time  came  when  it 
seemed  necessary  to  take  in  hand  the  more  positive  work  of 
reforming  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England.  The 
Scottish  allies  of  the  Parliament  were  insisting  on  a  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  uniformity  between  the  two  nations;  and 
unless  some  steps  should  be  taken  in  that  direction,  the  alliance 
might  be  broken.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1648 
•Wlnthrop,  ii.  76,  •?! 
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(nearly  a  year  after  the  informal  invitation  to  the  three  leading 
divines  of  New  England)  ''an  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Parliament'*  was  enacted  ''for  the  calling  of  an 
assembly  of  learned  and  godly  divines  and  others,  to  be  con- 
salted  with  by  the  Parliament  for  settling  the  government  and 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  vindicating  and 
clearing  the  doctrine  of  the  said  church  from  false  aspersions 
and  interpretations/' 

Such  was  the  title  of  the  ordinance  which  convened  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divinea  Observe  how  carefully  the 
character  of  the  body  to  be  created  by  that  ordinance  is  defined 
in  the  title.  The  preamble,  too,  after  expressing  the  purpose 
of  Parliament  "  that  such  a  government  shall  be  settled  in  the 
Church  as  may  be  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt 
to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the*  Church  at  home  and 
nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Be- 
formed  Churches  abroad,"  repeats  the  cautious  definition.  The 
"  divines  and  others,"  constituting  the  proposed  Assembly  are 
"  to  consult  and  advise  of  such  matters  and  things  touching  the 
premises  as  shall  be  proposed  to  them  by  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  give  their  advice  and  counsel  therein  to  both  or 
either  of  the  said  bouses,  when  and  as  often  as  they  shall  be 
thereunto  required."  The  same  carefulness  to  guard  against 
the  assumption  of  a  representative  character  or  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical power,  by  the  assembly,  runs  through  the  details  of  the 
ordinance.  The  members  of  the  assembly  are  to  meet  at  a 
specified  time  and  place  not  as  selected  and  sent  by  some 
clerical  or  ecclesiastical  constituency,  but  in  obedience  to  a 
summons  signed  by  the  clerks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament 
and  **left  at  their  respective  dwellings."  The  power  of  self- 
perpetuation  which  that  Parliament  had  obtained  for  itself  was 
not  to  be  assumed  by  the  company  of  "divines  and  othera,'' 
but,  to  guard  against  any  attempt  of  that  sort,  the  ordinance 
provides  "  that  the  said  assembly  shall  be  dissolved  in  such 
manner  as  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  shall  be  directed.*' 
Nor  are  they  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  to  be  examined  and  discussed  On  the  contrary,  tbey 
are  empowered  and  authorized,  and  also  enjoined  "  to  confer  and 
treat  among  themselves  of  such  matters  and  things— concerniDg 
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the  liturgy,  discipline,  and  government,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  same 
from  all  false  aspersions  and  misconstructions — as  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  either  or  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  other J^ 
Nor  is  this  all.  They  are  to  "deliver  their  advices  and  opinions 
touching  the  matters  aforesaid"  to  their  employers,  the  two 
houses,  or  to  either  of  them,  **  from  time  to  time  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  required  ";  and  furthermore  they  are  not  to  divulge 
the  same  by  printing,  writing  or  otherwise,  without  consent  of 
Parliament" 

The  men  who  framed  that  ordinance  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  They  knew  what  a  "  free  assembly"  of  the  Scotch  kirk 
was,  and  they  intended  not  to  have  the  like  of  it  in  England. 
They  knew  that  in  Scotland  the  General  Assembly  undertook 
to  be,  and  was,  a  power  independent  of  and  coordinate  with 
the  Parliament  of  the  kingdom — a  power  claiming  that  it  exis- 
ted by  divine  right  and  that  it  had  authority  to  determine  for 
every  Scotchman  what  the  Bible  required  him  to  believe  and 
in  what  method  he  should  worship  God.  They  knew  that, 
among  the  Puritan  clergy  in  the  Church  of  England,  there 
were,  and  had  been  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Cartwright,  not  a 
few  whose  ideal  of  church  reformation  was  a  national  church 
to  be  constituted  and  governed  like  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  to  have  jurisdiction  not  only  over  such  as  might  volun- 
tarily accept  it  but  over  every  Englishman.  It  was  not  with- 
out a  well  considered  intention  that  the  proposed  Assembly 
was  made  so  completely  subject  to  the  secular  power  which 
called  it  into  being.  Not  even  the  liberty  of  choosing  a 
moderator  was  conceded  to  the  assembled  divines;  for  the 
Parliament  was  careful  to  ordain  **  that  William  Twisse,  Doctor 
in  Divinity,"  should  "  sit  in  the  chair  as  prolocutor  of  the  said 
Assembly"  and  that  in  case  of  his  death  or  disability  the  Par* 
Hament  should  appoint  another.  Every  member  was  to  receive 
four  shillings  for  each  day  of  his  attendance,  and  was  thus 
reminded  that  he  was  employed  by  the  two  houses  to  work  for 
them.  Then,  as  if  the  Assembly  might  possibly,  after  all,  for- 
get what  it  was  and  what  its  limitations  were,  the  last  words 
were  these :  "  Provided  always,  that  this  ordinance,  or  anything 
therein  contained,  shall  not  give  unto  the  persons  aforesaid  or 

VOL.  I.  41 
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BLuy  of  them,  nor  shall  they  in  this  Assembly  assume  to  exer- 
cise, any  jurisdiction,  power  or  authority  ecclesiastical  whatso- 
ever, or  any  other  power  than  is  herein  particularly  expressed.*' 

The  selection  of  divines  to  constitute  the  Assembly  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  all  varieties 
of  Puritan  opinion  should  be  fairly  represented.  None  were 
selected  from  among  those  who  were  known  as  favoring  Laud 
and  his  romanizing  innovations,  but  the  ordinance  enrolled 
among  the  members  of  the  Assembly  such  divines  as  the  good 
Archbishop  Ussher  primate  of  the  established  Church  in  Ire- 
land, two  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  reasonable 
number  of  those  moderate  men  who  favored  what  was  called 
the  primitive  episcopacy.  Not  a  few  were  Presbyterians  in  the 
sense  of  holding  that  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  England  should 
be  brought  into  a  nearer  conformity  of  worship  and  discipline, 
as  well  as  of  doctrine,  with  the  Reformed  churches  on  the 
continent;  while  others  were  Presbyterians  in  a  more  rigid 
sense,  and  had  already  adopted  as  their  ideal  the  distinctive 
Presbyterian  ism  of  Scotland.  Others,  few  in  number,  but 
honored  for  their  ability  and  for  what  they  had  suffered  in 
behalf  of  their  convictions,  were  known  as  preferring  the  New 
England  Way,  and  holding  that  *'  the  best  reformed  churches," 
of  the  old  world,  that  of  Scotland  not  excepted,  needed  some 
further  reformation. 

A  proclamation  from  the  king,  ten  days  after  the  date  of  the 
ordinance,  prohibited  the  Assembly  as  unlawful,  and  threatened 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  against  all  who  should  take  aoj 
part  in  it.  The  consequence  was,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
none  whose  hearts  were  with  the  king,  or  who  feared  him, 
came  to  the  Assembly,  and,  of  those  who  came,  all  save  one 
soon  withdrew.  Thus  the  hope  of  an  Episcopal  government, 
reformed  and  '*  reduced,"  after  some  such  model  as  that  which 
was  afterwards  proposed  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  faded  awaj; 
and,  very  naturallj^  the  Presbyterian  divines  expected  that  the 
task  of  framing  for  the  Church  of  England  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, parochial  and  synodical,  such  as  they  had  longed  for, 
would  not  be  difficult. 

The  Assembly  met  on  Saturday,  July  1,  1643,  and  was 
solemnly  opened,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  sermon,  before 
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a  great  congregation,  by  Dr.  Twisse  the  appointed  prolocutor. 
After  that  inaugural  service,  the  members  present  withdrew 
to  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VII,  where  the  tombs  of  the 
royal  Tudors  could  not  but  suggest  the  contrast  between  old 
times  in  England  and  the  new  age  of  Puritan  reformation. 
There  were  present,  beside  the  lay  assessors  named  in  the 
ordinance  (ten  Lords  and  twenty  from  the  House  of  Commons) 
sixty-nine  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines  whom 
the  Parliament  had  called  to  that  service.  Having  no  power 
to  originate  any  business,  and  finding  no  business  prepared  for 
them,  they  adjourned  from  that  day  to  Thursday,  July  6.  At 
their  next  meeting,  they  received  instructions  which  must  have 
reminded  them  of  their  dependence  on  the  power  that  had  co«- 
vened  them.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  prolocutor  who  was 
to  preside  over  their  debates  had  been  named  and  appointed  in 
the  ordinance,  and  was  therefore  responsible  only  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  were  now  informed  that  Dr.  Cornelius  Burgess  and 
Mr.  John  White*  were  assessors  to  the  prolocutor,  "  to  supply 
his  place  in  case  of  absence  or  infirmity."  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  appoint  their  own  scribes ;  but  the  order  from  Parlia- 
ment was  **  that  scribes  be  appointed  to  set  down  all  proceedings, 
and  those  to  be  divines  who  are  not  of  the  Assembly,  namely, 
Mr.  Henry  Eoborough,  and  Mr.  Adoniram  Byfield."  Rules  of 
order  were  prescribed  to  them  by  the  same  authority, — such  as, 

"  Brery  member,  at  his  first  entraaoe  into  the  Assembly,  sbaU  make  serious 
and  solemn  protestation,  not  to  maintain  anything  but  what  he  believes  to  be 
tnith  in  sincerity,  when  disoovered  to  him. 

"  No  resolution  to  be  given  upon  any  question  the  same  day  wherein  it  is  first 
propounded. 

"  What  any  man  undertakes  to  prove  as  neoeasary,  he  shall  make  good  out  of 
Scripture. 

**  No  man  to  proceed  in  any  dispute  after  the  prolocutor  has  enjoined  him 
sUenoe,  unless  the  Assembly  desire  he  may  go  on. 

**  No  man  to  be  denied  to  enter  his  dissent  from  the  Assembly,  and  his  reasons 
for  it,  in  any  pointy  after  it  hath  been  first  debated  in  the  Assembly,  and  thence 
(if  the  dissenting  party  desire  it)  to  be  sent  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the 
Assembly,  not  by  any  particular  man  or  men  in  a  private  way,  when  either  House 
abaU  require. 

**  All  things  agreed  on  and  prepared  for  the  Parliament,  to  be  openly  read  and 

*  The  honored  "  patriarch  of  Dorchester,"  commemorated  as  the  father  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  was  a  presiding  oflloer  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
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allowed  in  the  Aesembly,  and  then  offered  as  the  judgment  of  the  Aaaemblj  if  the 
major  part  assent ; — ^provided  that  the  opinion  of  any  persons  dissenting,  and  the 
reasons  urged  for  it,  be  annexed  thereunto  if  the  dissenters  require  it,  together 
with  the  solutions  (if  any  were  given  to  the  Assemblj)  to  these  i 


The  Assembly  ventured  to  establish  for  itself  some  addi- 
tional rules  of  order, — such  as  that  the  appointed  honr  of 
meeting  should  be  ten  in  the  morning;  that  every  session 
should  begin  and  end  with  prayer;  that  after  the  opening 
prayer  the  roll  should  be  called ;  that  three  members  should 
be  designated  every  week  as  chaplains  to  the  two  Houses  and 
the  Committee  of  the  two  kingdoms;  and  that  all  save  the 
Scribes  have  liberty  to  sit  with  their  hats  on. 

All  things  being  ready  for  business,  the  Parliament  gave 
order  that  the  Assembly  should  revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  them 
from  misconstruction.  Evidently,  the  intention  was,  at  that 
time,  to  reform  the  national  Church  rather  than  to  demolish  it 
and  build  anew  from  the  foundation.  That  the  Articles  were 
misconstrued  was  a  matter  of  fact;  for  they  had  been  sub- 
scribed, honestly  or  dishonestly,  by  all  the  romanizing  clergy ; 
and  Christopher  Davenport  {alias  Franciscus  a  Sancta  Clara) 
had  attempted  to  show — as  was  attempted  again,  long  after- 
ward, in  the  Oxford  Tract  Number  Ninety — that  they  were 
capable  of  a  Catholic  as  well  as  of  a  Protestant  interpretation , 
and  might  be  subscribed  in  that  sense  by  a  Bomanist  It  was 
safe  to  put  the  divines  upon  revising  the  Articles  as  their 
first  task ;  for,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  might  be 
among  them  about  church  government,  they  were  likely  to 
agree  in  matters  of  doctrine. 

Before  proceeding  to  that  task,  the  divines — ^not  as  an  organ- 
ized Assembly,  but  as  '*  divers  ministers  of  Christ,  in  the  name 
of  themselves  and  sundry  others," — addressed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment a  petition,  first,  that  '^  an  extraordinary  day  of  humilia- 
tion" might  be  appointed,  and,  secondly,  that  the  "Bight 
Honorable  Lords  and  Commons"  would  '*  instantly  take  into  most 
serious  consideration"  the  great  question  of  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  reformation.  In  their  view  the  most  urgent  question  for 
the  government  was,  "  How  to  set  up  Christ  more  gloriously  in 
all  his  ordinances  within  this  kingdom,  and  reform  all  things 
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amiss  throughout  the  land/'  Many  of  the  '' things  amiss'' 
they  carefully  enumerat^  : — '*  The  brutish  ignorance  and  pal- 
pable darkness  possessing  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  in  all 
places  of  the  kingdom," — "  the  grievous  and  heinous  pollution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  those  who  are  grossly  ignorant  and 
notoriously  profane ;" — "  the  bold  venting  of  corrupt  doctrines 
directly  contrary  to  the  sacred  law  of  God  ;" — **the  profanation 
of  any  part  of  the  Lord's  day  and  the  days  of  solemn  fasting ;" 
— the  need  of  "a  thorough  and  speedy  proceeding  against 
blind  guides  and  scandalous  ministers,"  and  of  '^  some  way  to 
admit  into  the  ministry  such  godly  and  hopeful  men  as  have 
prepared  themselves  and  are  willing  thereunto;" — the  inefficacy 
of  existing  laws  '*  against  swearing  and  drunkenness  with 
which  the  land  is  filled  and  defiled,  and  under  which  it 
mourns;" — the  lack  of  due  severity  "against  fornication,  adul- 
tery, and  incest,  which  do  greatly  abound; — the  remaining 
"monuments  of  idolatry  and  superstition,"  which  should  be 
"  totally  abolished"  and  with  them  "  the  whole  body  and  prac- 
tice of  popery;" — the  need  "that  justice  be  executed  on  all 
delinquents;"  and,  finally,  the  condition  of  "distressed  breth- 
ren who  are  prisoners  in  Oxford,  York  and  elsewhere  .  .  .  suf- 
fering for  the  cause  of  God."  As  the  matter  of  the  petition 
indicates  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  so  the  form  of  it  indi- 
cates how  clearly  the  divines  understood  and  accepted  the  fact 
that,  as  an  Assembly  convened  by  Parliament,  they  had  no  right 
to  do  anything  not  commanded  by  the  power  that  had  convened 
tbem,  not  even  to  oflFer  a  petition.  They  were  neither  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy ;  nor  in  any  other  sense  a  representative  body. 

That  "humble  petition  of  divers  ministers  of  Christ"  was 
graciously  received ;  the  extraordinary  day  of  humiliation  was 
appointed  by  Parliament,  and  was  duly  observed  in  London 
and  Westminster  and  their  suburbs ;  and  the  Assembly,  having 
strengthened  itself  by  fasting  and  prayer,  returned  to  its  work 
of  revising  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  ten 
weeks  of  theological  discussion,  that  task,  not  yet  completed, 
was  interrupted  by  a  new  exigency  in  the  affairs  of  the  two 
kingdoma 

In  Scotland  a  "convention  of  estates"  had  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  a  provisional  government  At  the  same 
time,  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  had  under  its  jurisdiction 
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the  state  of  religion  in  that  kingdom.  To  those  two  coordinate 
powers  the  English  Parliament  sent  a  body  of  commissioners 
(the  Earl  of  Rutland,  four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Mr.  Marshal  and  Mr.  Nye  from  the  Assembly  of  divines) 
to  negotiate  for  a  closer  amity  and  cooperation  between  the 
two  nations  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  religion.  There 
was  some  difficulty  in  the  negotiation.  What  the  Englisb 
Parliament  desired  was  a  firm  political  alliance  between  the  two 
kingdoms  for  the  defense  of  constitutional  liberty  against  a 
common  enemy.  But  what  the  General  Assembly  of  Presby- 
terian Scotland  demanded  was  a  religious  covenant  after  the 
fashion  of  that  country — ^a  vow  or  oath  imposed  on  individuals 
and  binding  as  a  personal  engagement  before  God.  The  Eng- 
lish Parliament  was  intending  to  use  its  own  authority  in 
reconstructing  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  that  kingdom.  Bat 
in  Scotland  the  national  Church  was  already  reformed ;  and  its 
General  Assembly,  unable  to  conceive  of  any  better  reforma- 
tion, was  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  a  perfect  uniformity — "one 
confession  of  Faith,  one  form  of  Catechism,  one  Directory  for 
all  the  parts  of  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  one  form  of 
Church  government  in  all  the  churches  of  his  Majesty's  domin- 
ions.''* Something  was  yielded  on  both  sides.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  compact  should  be  not  merely  a  league  between  two 
nations,  nor  merely  a  religious  covenant  of  individuals,  but  a 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  It  was  agreed  that  instead 
of  imposing  upon  the  Church  of  England  an  exact  unifoimity 
with  that  of  Scotland,  the  parties  covenanting  should  pledge 
themselves  (1)  for  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
the  Churcfi  of  Scotland ;  (2)  for  *^  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God  and 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  Churches  ";  (8)  for  an  attempt 
"  to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the 
nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion.  Confession  of 
Faith,  form  of  Church  government,  [and]  Directory  for  worship 
and  catechising."  (4)  The  remaining  articles  were  a  sacred 
bond  for  **the  extirpation  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  superstition, 

*  See  an  official  paper,  of  the  date  of  1640,  repreeenting  the  viewa  and  deBirw 
entertained  by  the  Ohuich  and  State  of  Scotland.  HetheringCon,  Hiatory  of  tiw 
Westminater  Aaaemblj.    Appendix  L 
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heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatever  shall  be  foand  con- 
trary to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  Godliness,"  which 
extirpation  was  to  be  "  without  respect  of  persons  ";  (5)  for  pre- 
serving ^'  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parliaments  and  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdoms,"  the  king's  "  person  and  authority  in 
the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdoms  "  being  also  maintained  ;  (6)  for  the  discovery 
and  punishment  of  all  ** incendiaries,  malignants,  or  evilinstru- 
ments":  and  finally  for  mutual  defense  and  support  in  a  stead- 
fast adherence  to  all  these  engagements.  Professions  of  the 
deepest  penitence,  together  with  vows  of  personal  reformation 
and  holiness,  concluded  the  memorable  compact 

Such  was  the  international  League  which  the  commissioners 
brought  back  from  Edinburgh  as  the  result  of  their  negotiation 
with  the  coordinate  powers  of  state  and  church  in  Scotland, — a 
League  which  was  also  a  covenant ;  as  if  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  should  include  a  temperance  pledge 
to  be  imposed  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  It  was 
presented  to  the  two  Houses  at  Westminster,  and  was  by  them 
referred  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  for  consideration.  In  that 
body  it  did  not  pass  without  opposition  nor  without  amend- 
ment The  vow  to  extirpate  "  prelacy  "  was  to  some  a  stum- 
bling-block. Dr.  Featly,  the  only  remaining  representative  of 
what  may  be  designated  as  concrete  Episcopalianism,  felt  the 
stringency  of  his  vow  at  ordination  to  obey  his  bishop  in  all 
things  lawful  and  honest  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the 
prelacy  to  be  extirpated  should  be  defined  as  '^all  antichristian, 
tyrannical,  or  independent  episcopacy."  Dr.  Burgess,  one  of 
the  two  assessors  to  the  prolocutor,  made  strenuous  and  per- 
sistent oppodition  to  various  particulars  in  the  compact  The 
prolocutor  himself  and  several  others  were  desirous  that  "  pre- 
lacy" should  not  be  understood  as  meaning  the  primitive  epis- 
copacy which  they  preferred  to  any  other  polity.  In  deference 
to  such  men  and  their  arguments,  an  amendment  was  carried, 
and  ^'  prelacy  "  was  parenthetically  defined  as  meaning  nothing 
else  than  ^'Church  government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans 
and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  officers  depending 
upon  them."  Thus  amended,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
was  reported  from  the  Assembly  to  the  two  Houses,  where  it 
was  passed  and  ordered  to  be  published,  September  21,  1648. 
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Having  been  enacted  by  Parliament,  it  was  next  to  be  adopted 
by  the  nation. 

The  commissioners  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Charcb 
of  Scotland,  appointed  at  the  request  of  Parliament,  had  already 
taken  their  seats  among  the  Divines  at  Westminster,*  and  had 
heard  not  with  perfect  satisfaction,  the  discussion  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  In  the  great  solemnity  which  ensued 
they  had  a  conspicuous  part;  and  doubtless  they  were  joy- 
fully expecting  an  easy  and  early  victory  for  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  28,  four  days  after  the  parliamentary 
enactment,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
came  together  with  one  accord  in  St  Margaret's  Church.  Mr. 
White  of  Dorchester,  who  had  assisted,  twelve  years  before,  at 
the  gathenng  of  a  Congregational  Church  from  among  a  com- 
pany of  emigrants  to  New  England,t  led  the  great  congrega- 
tion in  prayer.  Then  Mr.  Nye  who  had  been  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  Scotland,  and  who  was  already  known 
as  favoring  the  New  England  Way,  made  a  long  dis- 
course, explaining  and  justifying  the  Covenant  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Henderson  who  spake  with  Scottish  fervor. 
Then  the  League  and  Covenant  was  read  by  Nye,  deliberately 
and  distinctly,  from  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  close  of  each  succes- 
sive article,  the  entire  congregation  standing  up,  and,  worship- 
ing God  with  uplifted  hands,  swore  that  they  would  perform 
that  promise.  Dr.  Oouge  offered  prayer  in  the  ending  of  that 
religious  solemnity ;  and  then  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  subscribed  the  sacred  compact  on  one  roll  of  parch- 
ment, and  the  divines  of  the  Assembly  on  another.  On  the 
16th  of  October,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  like  manner,  after  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Temple  and  an  exhortation  by  Mr.  Colman, 
"took  the  covenant"     Colman,  who  was  " equally  an  enemy 

*  They  were  four  znimsterB  and  two  lay-elders:  the  ministera,  Alexandfir 
Henderson  and  George  Gillespie  of  Edinburgh,  Samuel  Rutherford  of  St  AndrBvn, 
and  Robert  Baillie  of  Glasgow;  the  elders,  John  Lord  Kaitland,  (who  after 
the  restoration,  became  the  apostate  and  abhorred  Lauderdale),  and  Sir  ArchibaM 
Johnston  of  Warriston.  The  four  ministers  had  already  become  well  known  is 
England  as  chaplains  to  the  Scottish  Commissioners.  See  Kew  Sinifaiii^it  for 
July,  p.  457,  n. 

f  That  Church  is  now  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Windsor,  Conn. 
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to  presbytery  and  prelacy,"  declared  in  his  exhortation  to  the 
Lords,  that  the  prelacy  which  they  were  then  covenanting  to 
extirpate  was  only  that  particular  episcopacy  which  the  instru- 
ment so  carefully  defined. 

Most  evidently  then  the  English  interpretation  and  under- 
standing of  that  memorable  engagement  was  not  what  the 
General  Assembly  in  Scotland  had  desired  and  intended. 
Most  evidently  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  knew  that  the  Covenant  was  not  understood  by  the 
English  divines,  or  by  the  English  Parliament,  or  by  English- 
men generally,  as  meaning  that  the  Presby  terianism  of  Scotland 
was  to  be  established  as  the  national  church  government  in 
England.  They  knew  that  the  original  draught  of  the  instru- 
ment had  been  modified,  once  and  again,  with  the  distinct  pur- 
pose of  excluding  that  construction.  The  covenant  was  not 
that  the  religious  institutions  of  England  should  conform  to 
those  already  existing  in  the  sister  kingdom,  but  only  that  they 
should  be  reformed  ^'  according  to  the  word  of  God  and  the 
example  of  the  best  reformed  churches."  The  General  Assem- 
bly at  Edinburgh  might  assume  that  their  own  church  and 
such  as  most  resembled  it  were  '^  the  best  reformed  churches;" 
but  the  English  Parliament  had  not  bound  itself  to  act  on  that 
assumption.  It  was  to  inquire  for  itself  and  to  ascertain — with 
such  aid  as  it  could  get  from  its  Assembly  of  Divines  or  from 
anywhere — what  sort  of  church  government  in  England  would 
be  most  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  what  sort  of 
reformed  churches — whether  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  continent, 
or  beyond  the  ocean — were  "  the  best"  Should  it  be  deter- 
mined in  England  that  some  reduced  and  primitive  episcopacy, 
with  a  harmless  bishop  in  every  presbytery  (instead  of  presby- 
ters without  a  bishop),  would  be  according  to  the  Word  of 
God,— or  that,  by  the  standard  of  the  New  Testament,  "  the 
best  reformed  churches"  were  those  which  English  Christians 
had  gathered  in  New  England, — then  the  question  how  '*  to 
bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest 
conjunction  and  uniformity"  would  come  next  to  be  consid- 
ered, as  a  question  not  for  England  only  but  for  Scotland. 

What  various  modes  of  church-reformation  were  proposed  at 
Westminster  and  how  they  prospered  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  and  in  the  Parliament,  may  be  told  hereafter. 
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Article  V.-THE  PACIFIC    RAILROADS   AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

(Second  Astiolb.) 

At  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  the  GovernmcDt 
had  issued  its  six  per  cent  thirty  year  currency  bonds  as 
subsidies  to  the  road  and  its  branches  under  the  act  of  1862  to 
the  amount  of  about  sixty-four  millions  of  dollars.  Of  these, 
nearly  fifty-five  millions  had  been  received  by  the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific  Companies,  or  about  twenty-seven  and  a  quarter 
millions  by  each  company.  The  interest  on  these  bonds,  and 
their  principal  as  they  matured  in  1895-9  must  of  course  be 
met  by  the  Government,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  act  (as 
amended),  they  constituted  a  second  mortgage  "  on  the  whole 
line  of  railroad  and  telegraph,  together  with  the  rolling  stock, 
fixtures,  and  property  of  every  kind  and  description.**  As 
additional  security  the  act  provided  that  the  Government  might 
annually  reserve  one  half  of  the  current  indebtedness  to  the 
companies  for  mail  and  other  transportation  services;  and 
farther  that,  ^' after  said  road  is  completed,  until  said  bonds 
and  interest  are  paid,  at  least  five  per  centum  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  said  road  shall  also  be  annually  applied  to  the  payment 
thereol" 

We  have  already  explained  in  a  former  Article  how  Congress 
in  the  midst  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  excitement  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withhold  all  payments  for  freight 
or  transportation  services  of  any  kind  to  the  amount  of  the 
interest  on  the  government  bonds  and  five  per  cent  of  the 
roads'  net  earnings,  with  a  provision  that  the  companies  might 
bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover  such  retained 
freight  and  transportation  dues.  This  controversy,  with  the 
decisions  upon  it  in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court 
against  the  Government,  were  also  adverted  to.  The  Supreme 
Court  rendered  its  decision  in  October,  1875,  and  held  it  to  be 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  charter  that  the  companies  were  not 
bound  to  make  any  payments  to  the  Grovemment  on  account 
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of  its  bonds,  principal  or  interest,  until  their  maturity,  except  to 
the  amount  annually  of  one  half  the  government  transportation 
dues  and  five  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings. 

Notwithstanding  these  decisions,  prudence  dictated  to  the 
companies  that  some  movement  should  be  begun  by  them  at 
an  early  day  toward  providing  for  this    ultimate    payment. 
Indeed,  several  months  previous  to  these  decisions  they  had 
themselves  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  sub- 
ject and  made  overtures  for  an  arrangement  by  which  a  sinking 
fund  should  be  established  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  and 
all  controversies  precluded  with  respect  to  it.     This  proposition 
was  favorably  received,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  delibera- 
tion and  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  roads 
and  officers  of  the  Government,  and  members  of  Congress ;  but 
when  the  amount  of  annual  contribution  to  be  made  by  the 
companies  toward  such  a  sinking  fund  beyond  the  amount  they 
were  already  legally  bound  to  pay  came  up  for  adjustment,  a  dif- 
ference which  had  before  been  developed  between  the  companies 
and  the  government  authorities  came  prominently  into  discussion 
and  proved  to  be  irreconcilable.     This  diiierence  related  to  the 
legal  interpretation  of  the  phrase  '*  net  earnings,"  as  used  in  the 
above  quoted  provision  of  the  act  of  1862.     The  companies 
bad  understood  it  to  mean  the  surplus  or  profits  which  annually 
remained  after  paying  their  operating  expenses  and  the  interest 
on    their  funded  debts.      Of  these  funded  debts  the  Union 
Pacific  alone  had  beside  its  first  mortgage  bonds  (twenty-seven 
millions)  whose  lien  was  prior  to  the  government  bonds,  about 
twenty  millions  of  land  grant  and  income  bonds,  in  all  some 
forty-seven  millions  of  indebtedness,  the  annual  interest  on 
which  (amounting  to  some  $600,000)  must  be  paid  in  addition 
to  their  operating  expenses  out  of  their  earnings,  or  the  com- 
pany go  into  bankruptcy.    This  interest  liability  the  companies 
maintained  was  a  chaige  on  their  property,  essential  to  its  pre- 
servation and  to  the  continuance  of  their  business  as  much  as 
their  running  expenses,  and  should  therefore  be  added  to  the 
operating  expenses  before  **  net  earnings,"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  charter,  could  be  ascertained.     The  Government  insisted 
that  no  such  addition  should  be  made,  and  that  the  ''  net  earn- 
ings" referred  to  by  the  act  were  the  entire  surplus  remaining 
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after  operating  expenses  were  paid,  without  regard  to  interest 
on  any  part  of  the  funded  debt.  So  that,  although  in  any  year 
this  surplus  should  be  just  sufficient  or  even  insufficient  to  pay 
the  first  mortgage  interest,  the  Government  was  still  entitled  to 
five  per  cent  on  account  of  its  second  mortgage  bonds,  in  pre- 
ference even  to  claims  of  the  first  mortgage  creditors.  Thus, 
although  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company  was  barely  earning  the 
interest  on  its  first  mortgage  bonds  beyond  operating  expense?, 
the  Government  has  retained  its  transportation  dues  under  this 
claim  of  ^'  five  per  cent,  net  earnings,"  and  has  actually  forced 
the  company  into  bankruptcy. 

The  Government  also  maintained  that  the  companies  had 
not  only  estimated  their  **  net  earnings,"  and  the  five  per  cent 
government  dues  thereon,  on  a  wrong  basis,  but  that  under  the 
clause  of  the  act  which  required  such  five  per  cent  payments 
annually  '*  after  the  road  should  be  completed,"  they  were  in 
arrears  since  July,  1869,  when  it  was  opened  for  business.  To 
this  the  companies  replied  that  from  1869  to  September,  1874, 
the  Government,  notwithstanding  their  repeated  applicatioDS 
had  refused  to  accept  the  road  as  completed  and  to  issue  their 
land  patents  accordingly,  and  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  the 
Government  now  to  fix  any  other  date  as  the  date  of  comple- 
tion than  that  of  its  own  acceptance. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  government  claim  for  these  arrears, 
Congress  directed  the  Attorney  General  "to  commence  suits 
in  the  proper  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  against  the 
several  roads  which  had  been  aided  under  the  acts  of  1888 
and  1864,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  with  all  convenient  despatch 
to  a  final  determination."  In  pursuance  of  this  direction,  suits 
were  brought  in  1875  ;  the  first  of  these  to  be  heard  was  one 
brought  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  California  against 
the  Central  Pacific  Company,  demanding  $1,800,000  as  the 
accumulated  five  per  cent  net  earnings  since  1869.  In  this 
suit  the  Government  was  again  defeated,  the  Court  holding 
that  the  obligation  to  pay  the  five  per  cent  did  not  accrue  till 
one  year  after  September,  1874,  when  the  roads  were  accepted. 
A  year  from  that  time  not  having  elapsed  when  the  suit  was 
commenced,  it  was  held  to  have  been  prematurely  brought 
and  was  dismissed.     During  the  present  summer,  however,  the 
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opposite  view  has  been  taken  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  In  a 
suit  brought  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company  against  the  United 
States,  that  Court  has  held  that  the  road  was  completed  in 
1869.  That  the  liability  of  the  Company  began  at  that  date, 
and  that  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  should  not  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  earnings  before  the  net  earnings  are  estimated. 
It  DOW  remains  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  between 
these  conflicting  decisions,  which  doctrine  is  correct,  and  until 
such  final  adjudication  by  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  must  be  regarded  as  unsettled. 

While  the  litigation  respecting  these  mooted  questions  was 
pending  in  the  Courts  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress  commenced  in  December,  1877.  During  the  previous 
session  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  had  matured  and  pre- 
sented a  bill  ''  to  alter  and  amend"  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864 
relating  to  the  Pacific  Bailroads  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  companies  to  make  annual  payments  to  the  Government 
beyond  the  half  transportation  dues  and  the  five  per  cent  net 
earnings  which  alone  those  acts  required  toward  extinguishing 
the  government  loan.  The  railroad  companies  had  also  pre- 
pared a  proposition  which  they  brought  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  ''to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  government  bonds,"  etc.,  and  the  Senate  Bailroad  Commit- 
tee presented  a  third  bill  with  a  similar  title  and  object. 

The  proposition  of  the  railroad  companies  was  substantially 
to  the  following  effect:  That  the  Q-overnment  should  take 
back  from  each  company  six  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  at  a  valuation  of 
$1.26  per  acre,  and  should  credit  the  amount  of  the  aggregate 
valuation  (seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars)  to  each  com- 
pany as  the  foundation  of  a  sinking  fund,  retaining  such  fund 
in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  and  allowing  six  per  cent,  interest 
thereon ;  that  such  sinking  fund  should  be  &rther  increased 
by  the  retained  transportation  dues  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars  for  each  com- 
pany ;  and  that  each  company  should  pay  in  annually  to  the 
fund  such  amount  as  would  at  six  per  cent  interest  enable  it 
to  pay  oS  the  government  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  by  the 
year  1905,  or  six  years  after  their  latest  maturity. 
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With  respect  to  their  proposal  to  return  the  granted 
lands  in  the  regions  specified,  the  companies  said  that  these 
lands,  since  the  building  of  the  road,  have  become  valuable  for 
grazing  uses,  and  are  with  the  government  lands  adjoining 
them  in  demand  for  that  purpose  at  rates  even  greater  than 
$1.25  per  acre.  That  for  such  use,  however,  they  must  be  sold 
in  large  tracts  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  acres,  located  with 
reference  to  the  water  supply  and  other  requisite  natural 
features.  But  as  they  are  now  are  held  in  alternate  rectangu- 
lar sections  of  640  acres  each,  "  like  a  checker  board,"  by  the 
Government  and  the  companies,  some  of  which  contain  the 
only  streams  for  many  square  miles  while  others  are  totally 
destitute  of  water,  they  are  completely  unsaleable,  and  are 
overrun  by  trespassers  who  take  advantage  of  this  divided 
ownership  to  benefit  themselves  without  paying  tribute  to  any- 
body. That  it  is  therefore  for  the  best  interest  both  of  the 
Government  and  the  companies  that  the  proposed  transfer 
should  be  made,  and  that  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  such 
transfer  to  one  of  the  two  parties  is  sure  eventually  to  coma 
In  the  meantime  they  complain  that  these  lands  so  **  munifi- 
cently deeded  to  them  by  the  Government  as  a  generous  gift," 
are  not  only  worthless  to  them  in  their  present  shape  but  are  a 
heavy  burden  of  expense  owing  to  the  oppressive  local  taxa- 
tion to  which  they  are  subjected  as  railroad  property.  Says 
Mr.  Huntington  in  his  argument  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, "They  tax  the  lands  and  make  the  railroad  property 
pay  everything.  One  year  we  paid  $89,000  gold  tax  in  one 
county.  I  guess  it  was  seven-eighths  of  the  tax  paid  in  the 
county ;  they  will  tax  these  lands  right  away  from  us.  If 
the  Government  had  them  they  would  not  They  get  up  a 
little  ring  and  form  a  county  with  perhaps  no  property  in  it 
at  all,  and  what  do  they  find?  They  find  thirty  or  forty 
miles  of  railroad  track  and  the  lands.  They  will  run  a 
county  from  the  taxes  on  that  A  person  living  here  has  not 
much  idea  how  they  do  things  in  that  outlying  country.''  And 
he  intimated  to  the  Committee  that  if  the  Government  thought 
the  valuation  too  high  at  $1.25  per  acre  they  might  have 
the  lands  at  almost  any  rate  they  might  choose,  as.  altbonsrh 
valuable  and  marketable  in  proper  shape,  they  are  in  their 
present  form  a  ruinous  possession. 
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With  regard  to  the  extension  of  time  for  payment  to  five 
years  beyond  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  the  companies  sug- 
gested that  the  request  was  not  unreasonable  in  view  of  their 
proposition  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  them  within  twenty 
years  from  their  date  or  several  years  before  any  of  them  are 
due,  and  in  view  of  the  farther  fact  that  the  road  was 
opened  for  government  use  seven  years  before  the  time  named 
in  the  charter.  This  early  construction  they  show  was  accom- 
plished at  a  vastly  increased  expense  to  the  companies  in  the 
cost  of  construction,  but  to  a  more  than  corresponding  advan- 
tage to  the  Government  and  the  public.  Apart  from  the 
immense  political  and  commercial  benefits  accruing  from  this 
early  opening  of  the  road,  they  estimate  that  the  direct  sav- 
ing to  the  national  treasury  during  the  seven  years  thus 
saved,  would  if  funded  at  six  per  cent.,  more  than  cancel  the 
whole  amount  of  government  bonds  at  their  maturity. 

Notwithstanding  these  suggestions,  the  proposition  of  the 
companies  was  ignored  in  Congress,  and  scouted  as  ^Mmpu- 
dent"  by  the  public  presa  The  lands  so  "valuable"  when 
granted  to  the  companies,  although  then  remote  and  inac- 
cessible, became  "worthless"  when  the  companies  proposed 
to  return  them  to  the  Qovemment  traversed  by  a  national 
thoroughfare,  on  the  edge  of  civilized  society  and  in  demand 
for  occupancy.  And  the  request  that  five  years  extension 
of  time  might  be  allowed  for  final  payment,  although  coupled 
with  security  for  the  whole  debt  and  the  prepayment  of  its 
greater  portion  was  regarded  as  little  less  than  insulting  to  the 
generous  and  forbearing  nation  which  had  already  been  bene- 
fited tenfold  the  amount  of  its  investment.  The  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Companies  therefore  made  no  progress  beyond  its 
presentation  and  dropped  entirely  out  of  the  consideration  of 
Congress. 

The  bill  presented  by  the  Railroad  Committee  was  accom- 
panied by  a  report  in  which  the  Committee  took  the  ground 
that  whatever  might  be  the  legal  merits  of  the  questions  in 
controversy  between  the  Government  and  the  corporations  it 
was  best  for  both  parties  to  "  reach  some  common  ground 
whereby  their  several  interests  may  be  conserved  and  their 
conflicting  views  relative  thereto  fairly,  justly,  and  equitably 
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adjusted."  They  therefore  decline  to  discass  these  questions 
of  legal  right,  and  devote  themselves  to  considering  not  '^  what 
Congress  has  the  power  to  do,"  but  what  it  "  may  most  wisely 
do,  in  view  of  the  past  history,  the  present  condition,  and 
the  future  prospects  of  the  roads."  They  suggest  that  '^  one  of 
the  greatest  interests  that  the  Qovemment  and  the  people  can 
have  in  these  roads  is  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  perfection,  assuring  rapid  and  safe  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers  over  the  lines."  That  '^  to  impose  harsh  terms  upon 
these  companies,  and  to  exact  from  them  burdensome  and 
embarrassing  payments"  would  not  only  result  in  vexatious  liti- 
gation, but  if  sustained  by  the  Courts  would  impair  the  credit 
and  finances  of  the  companies,  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
roads,  and  cause  an  increase  of  their  rates  of  chaise,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  public  and  an  increased  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  announce  therefore  that  in  framing  their  bill 
they  have  endeavored  '*  to  meet  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  prac- 
tical adjustment,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  United  States 
ultimate  repayment  of  the  full  amount  of  advances  to  these 
corporations  without  harsh  or  unnecessary  embarrassment  to 
them." 

The  principal  features  of  the  plan  presented  by  the  Bailroad 
Committee  were  as  follows :  The  commencement  of  a  sinking 
fund  by  crediting  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific 
Companies  respectively  with  one  million  dollars  from  the  re- 
tained transportation  dues  belonging  to  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  Each  company  to  pay  to  such  sinking  fund 
annually  one  million  dollars  until  October  1,  1900.  The  sink- 
ing fund  to  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent,  and  its  amount  to  be 
applied  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1900,  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  government  bonds.  The  balance  remaining  unpaid  by 
the  companies  to  be  then  divided  into  fifty  equal  parts,  one 
part  to  be  paid  semi-annually  with  interest  by  the  coipora- 
tions,  thus  extinguishing  the  whole  debt  by  1926.  This  propo- 
sition of  the  Government  to  be  accepted  by  the  oompanies 
before  it  should  be  binding  on  them,  and  if  after  such  accept- 
ance they  should  fail  to  perform  any  of  its  conditions.  Congress 
to  have  full  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  with 
respect  to  the  company  so  making  default     It  was  well  under- 
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stood  that  tbis  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  accepted  bj  the  com- 
panies as  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy,  but  although 
strongly  supported  by  several  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
Senate,  the  general  sentiment  was  against  it  as  offering  too 
liberal  terms  of  settlement  and  it  failed  to  obtain  a  majority 
support. 

The  bill  presented  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  which 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  41  to  19,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  House  almost  without  debate  and  with  but  two  dis- 
senting voices,  was  of  a  far  more  radical  character.  As  this 
enactment  is  one  of  the  greatest  impoi-tance  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  companies  whose  rights  and  interests  it  imme- 
diately affects,  but  indirectly  to  all  parties  who  deal  with  the 
Government  and  rely  on  its  good  faith  to  maintain  unchanged 
their  contract  rights,  so  long  as  they  fulfill  on  their  part  their 
contract  obligations,  we  shall  consider  its  provisions  with  some 
particularity.  And  as  preliminary  to  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  together  into  one  view  those  provisions  of  the  charter  by 
which  the  Government  granted  its  subsidy  of  bonds,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  grant  as  therein  stated,  the  terms  of  payment 
which  they  prescribed,  and  the  limitations  within  which  Con- 
gress agreed  to  restrict  itself  with  respect  to  any  future  change 
of  this  organic  law  or  alteration  of  its  proffered  terms. 

The  only  part  of  any  act  in  which  the  issue  of  the  bonds  is 
provided  for  is  Section  6  of  the  act  of  1862.  By  the  same 
section  it  is  enacted  that  "to  secure  the  repayment  to  the 
United  States  as  hereinafter  provuled  of  the  amount  of  said 
bonds  so  issued  and  delivered  to  said  company,  together  with 
all  interest  thereon  which  shall  have  be^n  paid  by  the  United 
States,  the  issue  of  said  bonds  and  delivery  to  said  company 
shall  ipso  facto  constitute  a  first  mortgage  [by  act  of  1864 
changed  to  a  *  second  mortgage']  on  the  whole  line  of  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph,  together  with  the  rolling  stock,  fixtures,  and 
property  of  every  kind  and  description,"  and  that  "on  the 
refusal  or  failure  of  the  company  to  redeem  said  bonds,  or  any 
port  of  Ihem^  the  whole  road  with  all  the  rights,  functions,  im- 
munities and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging  "  should  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  United  States. 

Section  6  then  declares  in  express  language  the  condition  of 

VOL.  I.  42 
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the  grants  (and  under  the  well  settled  rule  of  construction 
expressio  unius^  exchisio  aUeriua,  their  sole  condition),  viz :  "  And 
be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  grants  aforesaid  are  made  upon 
condition  that  said  company  shall  pay  said  bonds  at  maturity 
and  shall  keep  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  in  repair  and 
use,  and  shall  at  all  timeis  transmit  despatches  over  said  telegraph 
line,  and  transport  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  supplies 
and  public  stores  upon  said  railroad  for  the  Government  when- 
ever required  by  any  department  so  to  do,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  at  all  times  have  the  preference  in  the  use  of  the 
same  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  (at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of 
compensation,  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  paid  by  private  par- 
ties for  the  same  kind  of  service),  and  all  compensation  [by 
act  of  1864  changed  to  "one-half  the  compensation"]  for 
services  rendered  for  the  Government,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  said  bonds  and  interest  until  the  whole  amount  is 
fully  paid.  *  *  *  And  after  said  road  is  completed  until  said 
bonds  and  interest  are  paid,  at  least  five  per  centum  of  the  net 
earnings  of  said  road  shall  also  be  aimually  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment thereof." 

And  again  (Section  17),  it  is  enacted  that  '^in  case  said  com- 
pany or  companies  shall  fail  to  comply  with  ike  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  this  acty  by  not  completing  said  road  and  tel^raph 
and  branches  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  by  not  keeping  the 
same  in  repair  and  use,  Congress  may  pass  any  act  to  insure 
the  speedy  completion  of  said  road  and  branches,  or  to  put  the 
same  in  repair  and  use,"  &c.,  &c.  And  finally,  in  Section  18, 
to  guard  still  farther  against  any  apprehensions  of  Government 
interference  with  the  ^mpanies,  or  their  contract  relations  in 
case  they  should  faithfully  build  the  roads  and  perform  the 
conditions  of  the  grants  as  previously  specified,  a  limited  power 
of  amendment  to  the  charter  is  alone  reserved  in  the  following 
words. 

"  And  the  better  to  accomplish  the  object  of  this  act,  namd^y 
to  promote  the  public  interest  and  welfare  by  the  construction 
of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and  keeping  the  same  in 
working  order,  and  to  secure  to  the  Government  at  all  times, 
but  particularly  in  time  of  war,  the  use  and  benefits  of  the 
same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  Congress  may  at 
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any  time,  having  due  I'egardfor  the  rights  of  said  Companies  named 
herein^  add  to,  alter,  amend  and  repeal  this  act" 

The  act  of  1864,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  passed  by 
Congress  two  years  after,  not  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  act  of  1862,  but  avowedly  to  enlarge 
tbem,  those  offered  by  that  act  having  proved  inadequate  to 
attract  the  desired  and  needful  aid  of  private  parties  to  the 
work.  It  is  of  course  a  distinct  enactment,  passed  by  a  different 
Congress,  and  bears  the  title  '*  An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"an  act  to  aid  in  constructing  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from 
the  Missouri  Biver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  etc.  It  contains  twenty- 
two  sections,  some  of  them  repealing  portions  of  the  act  of 
1862,  some  enlarging  the  privileges  granted,  and  others  embrac- 
ing entirely  new  matter.  In  all  its  parts  it  refers  to  the  act  of 
1862  as  a  separate  act, ''  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory." 
It  effects  its  changes  in  it  by  specific  reference  to  the  portions 
amended,  either  by  citation  of  the  section  or  quotation  of  the 
language,  or  its  substance.  It  increases  the  amount  of  the 
grants  as  respects  the  lands,  and  changes  the  security  and  terms 
of  payment  as  respects  the  government  bonds,  but  nowhere 
does  it  suggest  that  ^Hhe  conditions  of  the  grants  "or  ^'the 
object  of  the  act "  are  different  from  those  above  recited  in  the 
act  of  1862.  Nowhere  is  there  a  reference  to  the  limited  right 
of  amendment  reserved  by  the  act  of  1862  as  a  part  of  that 
act  which  is  designed  to  be  amended,  but  it  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing section:  ^'Section  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
Congress  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  acV^ 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in  Congress  over  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendatory  act  of  1864,  but  one  will  search  in 
vain  through  the  debates  for  any  intimation  by  friend  or  foe  that 
this  last  section  was  regarded  as  vesting  in  Congress  the  right 
to  **  alter,  amend  and  repeal "  at  its  discretion  or  caprice,  any 
and  every  provision  of  the  contract  embraced  in  the  act  of 
1862.  So  &r  from  this,  when  it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  bill 
by  requiring  the  company  to  perform  government  service  free 
of  charge,  Mr.  Stevens  declared  without  being  controverted,  that 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  contract  contained  in  the  act  of 
1862  and  an  unfair  alteration  of  its  fundamental  conditiona  ^'  I 
hope,"  he  said,  "  that  every  facility  will  be  given  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  for  the  building  of  this  road,  and  that  least  of  all  it  will 
not  violate  the  original  law  or  charter  under  which  this  com- 
pany was  organized.'*  '*  I  do  not  think  it  fair  and  legitimate 
now  to  go  back  to  the  original  law  and  attempt  to  change  its 
entire  scope  and  meaning  and  thereby  defeat  its  object  after  men 
have  invested  their  money,  relying  on  its  provisions."  Such 
was  the  language  in  Congress  when  capital  was  timid  of  embark- 
ing in  the  enterprise,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  encourage 
it  with  a  strong  assurance  that  the  Government  would  abide  hy 
its  original  contract  unimpaired.  And  if  as  a  question  of  good 
faith  such  scruples  were  worthy  of  consideration  in  1864  when 
the  road  was  scarcely  commenced,  with  how  much  greater  force 
are  they  now  invested,  nine  years  after  its  opening,  when  it 
has  been  fully  and  fairly  completed  and  operated  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  has  already  saved  to  the  government 
treasury  more  than  the  amount  of  its  advances,  and  has  re- 
turned to  the  nation  in  the  enhanced  value  of  the  public  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  direct  public  benefits  it  has  conferred  at  least 
five  fold  the  amount  of  the  national  loan  ;  and  when  moreover 
its  securities  amounting  to  over  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
are  held  by  thousands  who  purchased  them  in  reliance  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Government  to  its  own  agreements  as  expressed 
in  the  existing  charter  of  the  road. 

Quite  different,  however,  was  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  March,  1878,  considered 
the  subject  In  their  report  presented  by  Senator  Thurman, 
introducing  their  bill,  they  do  not  even  allude  to  any  equities 
in  favor  of  the  corporations,  or  the  holders  of  their  stock  or 
securities,  or  to  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  fairness  and  good  faith  to  abide  by  its  contract  even  at  the 
risk  of  loss.  Ignoring  all  those  considerations,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  devote  themselves  simply  to  an  argument  in  favor 
of  altering  the  charter.  Their  process  of  reasoning  is  interest- 
ing and  significant  The  first  consideration  they  advance  is 
that  the  companies  are  able  to  pay  more  to  the  Government 
annually  than  their  charter  requires — ^and  the  Committee  add, 
'*  we  think  their  net  earnings  will  not  be  leas  in  the  fatnie" 
This  point  disposed  of  they  next  inquire  whether  Congress  has 
the  legal  right  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  compaoies 
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having  fulfilled  its  obligations  oh  their  part  Here  the  act  of 
1862  first  engages  their  attention  as  reserving  to  Congress  no 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  charter,  except  "  in  order  to 
promote  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  and 
keeping  the  same  in  working  order,  and  to  secure  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  time  of  war,  the  use  and 
benefits  of  the  same  for  postal,  military  and  other  purposes/' 
The  reply  of  the  Committee  to  this,  is,  at  least,  ingenious. 
They  say,  "were  this  limited  interpretation  placed  on  the 
reservation,  it  would  not  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee 
defeat  the  bill  they  report  For,  although  said  roads  and  tele- 
graph lines  have  been  constructed,  yet  it  is  manifest,  having 
reference  to  their  pecuniary  condition,  that  some  such  measure 
as  that  now  recommended  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
working  order ^  and  to  secure  to  the  Qovernment  at  all  times  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  same  (I)  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  insolvent  corporations,  or  corporations  in  danger  of  insolv- 
ency [i.  e.  twenty  years  hence  when  the  government  bonds 
mature],  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  Government  the 
benefits  contemplated  by  said  act"  But  evidently  considering 
this  point  rather  a  strained  one,  they  fall  back  on  another,  viz  : 
'^It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  right  [of  alteration]  reserved  in 
the  amendatory  act  of  1864  is  as  broad  as  words  can  make  it" 
In  response  to  the  objection,  "  that  this  right  applies  only  to 
the  act  of  1864,  and  does  not  authorize  any  alteration  or 
amendment  of  the  act  of  1862,"  the  Committee  say  that  "  were 
this  so  it  would,  not  defeat  the  bill  of  your  Committee,  for  it 
might  well  be  sustained  as  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1864." 
To  recognize  the  act  of  1864  as  a  separate  statute,  however, 
was  to  take  dangerous  ground,  from  which  the  Committee  get 
off  as  soon  as  possible.  *'  But  it  seems  to  your  Committee," 
the  report  proceeds,  "  that  said  acts  should  be  considered  m 
pari  materia^  as  constituting  for  purposes  of  interpretation  but 
one  act,  and  that  consequently  the  power  to  alter,  amend  or 
repeal  reserved  in  the  act  of  1864,  which  is  the  last  expression 
of  the  legislative  will,  applies  to  both  said  acts."  They  cite  no 
authorities  to  sustain  this  view,  but  refer  to  various  judicial 
decisions  in  support  of  the  undisputed  doctrine,  that  privileges 
granted  to  corporations  which  become  detrimental  to  the  public 
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interest  may  be  repealed,  whether  such  power  of  repeal  is 
reserved  or  not  by  their  charters.  As,  however,  this  does  not 
quite  reach  the  case  of  a  mere  basiness  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  corporations  for  the  loan  and  repayment 
of  money,  the  Committee  are  prepared  to  go  a  little  briber  if 
necessary,  and  to  assert  the  fall  power  of  Congress  in  any  case 
to  repeal  or  alter  the  terms  of  a  bargain,  "  especially  if  the  other 
contracting  party  is  a  corporation,  public,  or  quasi  public" 
They  say,  "No  State  can  make  a  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  because  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. But  there  is  no  such  prohibition  upon  Congress;  and  as 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  one  Congress  cannot  limit 
the  constitutional  powers  of  a  subsequent  Congress,  it  may  be 
argued  that  no  mere  corporate  franchise  can  be  granted  by  one 
Congress  that  a  subsequent  Congress  may  not  idter,  amend,  or 
repeal."  And  so  being  satisfied  that  the  companies  are  rich 
enough  co  pay  more,  and  that  Congress  has  the  l^gal  power  to 
make  them,  the  Committee  regard  the  whole  subject  as  conclu- 
sively disposed  of  and  recommend  the  passage  of  their  bill. 

In  pursuance  of  these  advanced  views  of  Congressional 
powers  over  contracts  irrespective  of  governmental  justice  and 
good  faith,  the  Judiciary  Committee  Bill  provided  substantially 
as  follows : 

First,  That  from  and  after  June  80, 1878,  the  "net  earnings'* 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  1862  shall  be  ascertained  by  deducting 
from  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Bailroad  Companies  their  ex- 
penses of  operating  and  repair,  and  their  payments  of  first 
mortgage  interest,  but  no  other  interest  payments  whatever, 
''  and  the  foregoing  provision  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an 
amendment  to  the  act  of  1864  as  well  as  of  the  act  of  1862." 

Second,  That  the  Qovernment  shall  hei'eafter  retain  the  whok 
amount  of  its  annual  transportation  dues  to  the  companies,  one 
half  to  be  applied  to  paying  the  current  interest  on  the  govern- 
ment bonds,  and  the  other  half  to  a  sinking  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal. 

Third,  That  the  Central  Pacific  Company  shall  pay  annually 
in  cash  to  the  Government  $1,200,000,  and  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  $850,000,  or  so  much  respectively  as  shall  make  the 
annual  amount  carried  to  the  sinking  fund  twenty-five  percent 
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of  the  net  earnings  of  each  road  estimated  as  above  provided. 
Except  that  if  in  any  year  either  company  o/fcr  actually  paying 
its  first  mortgage  interest  should  not  have  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  its  net  earnings  left  to  meet  the  government  demands,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  remit  the  deficiency. 

Fourth,  That  any  officer  or  stockholder  who  shall  vote,  make, 
or  receive  any  dividend  while  any  of  the  above  required  pay- 
ments shall  be  in  default,  *^ shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  the  amount  of  such  dividends ;"  and  to  knowingly  vote, 
declare,  make,  or  pay  such  dividend  shall  be  punishable  ^*  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year." 

Fifth  (Section  9),  That  all  indebtedness  to  the  United  States, 
^^  whether  payable  presently  or  not,  and  all  sums  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  United  States,  or  into  the  Treasury,  or  into  the 
sinking  fund  under  this  act,  or  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864, 
or  otherwise,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  lien  on  all  the  property, 
estate,  rights  and  franchises  of  every  description  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  any  of  said  companies  respectively  or  jointly, 
and  also  upon  all  the  estate  and  property,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  assets  and  income  of  the  said  several  railroad  companies 
respectively, yrom  whatever  source  derived,  subject  to  any  lawfully 
prior  and  paramount  mortgage  lien  or  claim  thereon."* 

Sixth.  That  any  failure  for  six  months  by  either  company 
"  to  perform  all  and  singular  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and 
of  the  acts  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  of  any  other  act  relating 
to  said  company,  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  grants  and  franchises  derived  or  obtained  by  it  from 
the  United  States ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral  to  cause  such  forfeiture  to  be  judicially  enforced." 

Seventh.  (Section  12)  *'  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  taken  in  any  wise  to  affect  or  impair  the  right  of 

*  This  astonishing  section  was  only  at  the  last  moment  amended  by  adding  the 
following  clause.  "  But  this  section  shall  not  be  oonstraed  to  prevent  said  com- 
panies respectively  from  mdng  and  disposing  of  any  of  their  property  or  assets  in 
the  ordinary,  proper,  and  lawful  oourse  of  their  current  business,  in  good  faith 
and  for  valuable  consideration."  It  is  obvious  that  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  section  amounted  to  confiscation  of  the  whole  "  property,  assets,  and 
income"  of  the  companies,  and  precluded  them  from  paying  a  dollar  for  even 
current  expenses,  and  from  selling  an  acre  of  land  or  a  pound  of  old  iron. 
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Congress  at  any  time  hereafter,  further  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal 
the  said  acts  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  and  this  act  shall  be 
subject  to  alteration,  amendment  or  repeal  as  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  justice  or  the  public  welfare  may  require.  And 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  deny,  exclude  or  impair 
any  right  or  remedy  in  the  premises  now  existing  in  favor  of 
the  United  States." 

Eighth,  (Section  13)  "  That  each  and  every  of  the  provisions 
in  this  act  contained,  shall  severally  and  respectively  be  deemed, 
taken  and  held  as  in  alteration  and  amendment  of  said  act  of 
1862,  and  of  said  act  of  1864  respectively,  and  of  both  said 
acts." 

This  extraordinary  bill,  which  was  justly  characterized  in 
the  Senate  as  ^'  one  of  the  most  deliberate  attacks  upon  the 
rights  of  property  and  contract  in  the  annals  of  legislation," 
afterwards  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  large  majorities 
and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  That  its  provisions  are  in 
many  respects  a  wide  variation  from  the  offers  and  promises 
which  Congress  held  out  to  the  companies  in  1862  and  1864, 
as  considerations  for  building  the  road,  its  supporters  freely 
admit.  That  Congress  has  no  constitutional  or  moral  right  to 
impair  the  obligations  of  a  contract  is  also  conceded.  Notwith- 
standing the  intimation  which  we  have  cited  from  the  report, 
that  Congress  may  alter  contracts  because  it  is  not  pnJiibited 
from  so  doing  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  better  doctrine 
had  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Thurman  during  a  previous  debate 
on  the  bill  that  Congress  had  no  such  power  because  it  is  not 
conferred  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  the  claim  made  hj 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  reserva- 
tion to  alter  or  amend  the  act  of  1864,  binds  the  companies  as 
a  part  of  the  contract  of  1862,  and  Senator  Thurman  declared 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  language  which  reads  more  like 
sarcasm  than  sincerity,  that  "the  companies  by  accepting  the  act 
of  1864  consented  to  this  unlimited  power  of  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal,  and  gladly  consented  to  it,  for  they  were  get- 
ting the  greatest  bargain  that  ever  corporations  obtained  from 
any  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

It  may  be  that  the  corporations  in  1864,  relying  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  Q-ovemment  to  abide  by  its  "  bargain "  as  then 
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agreed  upon,  considered  that  they  were  obtaining  a  liberal  con- 
tract, though  it  is  certain  that  not  only  then  but  for  three  years 
afterwards  they  found  it  difficult  to  convince  others  of  the  fact 
It  may  be  that  they  accepted  the  act  of  1864  under  an  idea  that 
it  was  in  &ct,  what  it  professed  to  be,  an  enlargement  of  Oovern- 
ment  ''generosity'*  previously  inadequate.  But  if  they  did  they 
must  have  felt  in  1878,  much  the  same  bewilderment  at  their 
mistake  as  the  victim  of  the  thimble  rigger  experiences  when  he 
sees  his  expected  gains  swept  swiftly  oflF  the  board,  and  learns  for 
the  first  time  what  cover  ''the  little  joker ''  was  under. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  us  to  dis- 
cuss fully  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  (several  of  which  indeed 
we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  in  our  analysis),  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  very  hasty  review  of  the  general  fea- 
tures we  have  mentioned.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  first 
assumes  to  impose  its  own  construction  on  the  words  "  net 
earnings"  as  used  in  the  original  contract,  without  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  those  words  which  was  had  by  both  parties 
when  the  contract  was  made.  And  accordingly  Senator  Thur- 
man,  when  reminded  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  net  earn- 
ings "  in  the  act  of  1862  was  now  before  the  CJourts  for  adjudi- 
cation, replied  that  he  was  "  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  slow 
process  of  litigation.  "  It  would  be  no  objection  to  me,"  he 
added,  ''  if  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  decide  to-day  that  the 
companies'  interpretation  of  'net  earnings*  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation. Air  I  should  have  to  say  would  be  that  there  is  so 
much  the  more  necessity  for  this  legislation  to  secure  the 
Government  That  would  be  all  I  should  have  to  say  in 
reply  to  that"  With  a  shrewd  reference,  however,  to  the 
possibility  that  the  decision  of  the  Courts  on  this  point 
might  be  in  the  Government's  favor,  the  act  while  "  amending  " 
the  sense  of  the  words  for  the  future  has  carefully  guarded 
against  waiving  the  claim  of  the  Government  based  upon  its 
own  interpretation  of  them  in  the  past,  and  provides  that  this 
amendment  "  shall  not  aflFect  any  right  of  the  United  States  or 
of  either  of  said  railroad  companies  existing  prior  thereto." 
Having  thus  amended  a  new  meaning  into  the  language  of  the 
original  bargain,  the  next  step  is  to  alter  the  language  itself. 
The  Supreme  Court  had  checked  a  previous  attempt  to  collect 
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from  the  companies  annually  on  account  of  the  goveroment 
loan  anything  more  than  the  terms  of  the  loan  required  them 
to  pay,  viz :  one-half  of  the  transportation  dues  and  five  per 
cent  of  their  net  earnings.  The  effect  of  the  original  con- 
tract having  thus  been  judicially  settled,  nothing  remained 
but  to  change  it  out  and  out,  and  they  are  now  subjected  to 
paying  all  the  transportation  dues  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
their  '*  net  earnings ''  as  computed  under  the  amended  rvie.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  enormous  increase  of  annual  liability  of 
the  companies  antecedent  to  the  accruing  interest  on  their 
funded  debts  of  the  second  and  third  classes  (the  Union  Pacific 
alone  has  over  twenty  millions  of  land  grant  and  sinking  fond 
bonds),  might  in  a  dull  or  unfortunate  season  or  under  the 
future  competition  which  is  preparing  on  both  sides  of  them, 
imperil  their  ability  to  meet  their  obligations  and  result  not 
only  in  ruin  to  the  companies  but  in  wide  spread  disaster  to 
the  holders  of  these  securities.  Nevertheless  the  rights  of  these 
holders,  which  any  Court  of  Equity  would  protect  against 
alterations  of  prior  contracts,  are  absolutely  ignored  by  the  new 
law.  Even  the  first  mortgage  bondholders,  whose  interests 
it  professes  to  recognize,  are  exposed  to  a  similar  sacrifice,  for 
the  law  by  appropriating  the  revenues  of  the  roads  to  pay  the 
government  bonds  before  they  become  due,  has  given  them 
priority  over  those  of  the  first  mortgage,  and  leaves  to  the  latter 
as  security  only  what  will  remain  after  the  government  loan 
has  been  paid,  principal  and  interest  in  cash.  Moreover  the 
11th  section  provides  that  "  in  case  of  failure  for  six  months  " 
by  the  companies  to  pay  these  new  demands  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  or  any  government  claim  under  this  ^'  or  any  other  act  of 
(Congress  or  right  of  the  United  States,"  the  Attorney-OenenI 
shall  seize  the  roads,  and  in  such  case  what  would  the  first 
mortgage  securities  be  worth?  Nor  is  this  all.  The  first 
mortgage  creditors  quite  as  much  as  any  others  are  interested 
that  the  road  should  be  maintained  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion ;  that  its  general  credit  should  be  high,  and  its  finances 
unembarrassed,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  property  should  be 
free  to  manage  its  affairs  in  such  way  as  best  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  enterprise  The  9th  section,  however 
(although  by  the  amendment  to  which  we  have  adverted,  it  has 
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been  modified  from  actaal  confiscation),  still  prevents  the 
companies  from  accumulating  a  dollar  iu  their  treasury  in 
advance  as  a  fund  for  the  most  pressing  contingencies,  from 
iocurring  any  expenses  for  the  enlargement  of  their  business 
by  building  branches  or  otherwise,  or  from  making  any  provi- 
sion whatever  by  sinking  funds  to  redeem  even  their  first 
mortgage  bonds.  The  section  referred  to  makes  all  liabilities 
to  the  United  States  whatever,  present  or  future,  a  lien  on  all 
the  property,  estate,  and  franchises,  of  the  companies,  "  subject 
to  any  lawfully  prior  and  paramount  claim  thereon,"  but  prop- 
erty may  be  "actually  twee?  and  disposed  of  in  the  ordinary, 
proper,  and  lawful  course  of  current  business,  in  good  faith  and 
for  valuable  consideration."  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  nothing 
here  to  protect  a  sinking  fund  accumulated  for  the  payment  of 
first  mortgage  bonds  which  have  not  matured^  against  seizure 
by  the  Government  to  pay  its  second  mortgage  bonds  that  haife 
matured;  nor  can  the  companies  take  up  or  buy  in  their  first 
mortgage  bonds  in  advance,  for  that  would  not  be  "in  the 
ordinary,  proper,  and  lawful  course  of  their  current  business." 

It  was  suggested,  during  the  discussions  over  this  act,  that 
the  validity  of  these  amendments  to  the  contract  or  some  of 
them  would  probably  be  tested  in  the  Courts ;  accordingly  the 
law  has  forestalled  any  such  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies. A  suit  of  this  character  would  occupy  at  least  a  year 
before  it  could  be  decided,  and  the  act  provides,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  a  &ilure  by  the  corporations  "  for  six  months" 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  this  or  any  other  act 
(whether  such  failure  be  willful  or  not,  and  whether  it  be 
unavoidable  or  not),  shall  ipso  facto  "  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of 
all  their  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises,"  "and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  such  forfeiture  to  be 
judicially  enforced"  Of  course  under  this  section  the  roads 
would  be  seissed  before  a  judicial  decision  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  act  could  be  obtained  and  almost  before  the  suit  could  be 
fairly  begun. 

And  finally,  in  order  to  leave  ample  room  for  any  farther 
illustration  of  the  "  liberality "  and  "  generosity "  of  the 
Government  in  making  the  original  "bargain,"  the  right  is 
expressly  asserted,  to  impose  new  constructions  to  any  extent 
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on  the  meanings  of  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  and  that  both 
they  and  "this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  alteration,  amendment, 
or  repeal,  as  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  justice  or  the  public 
welfare  may  requira"  What  future  possibilities  may  be  con- 
tained in  this  reservation  may  be  imagined  from  the  claim 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  Senator  Thurman,  that  it  would  be 
quite  legitimate  for  the  Government  when  its  bonds  mature  to 
demand  compound  interest  from  the  companies,  or  rather  (let  us 
give  his  words  exactly)  "  interest  upon  the  instalments  of  inte- 
rest as  it  [the  Government]  paid  them."  **That,"  the  Senator 
assures  us,  "  is  not  compounding  interest  because  the  interest 
upon  each  instalment  of  interest  paid  by  the  Government 
would  run  continually  without  rest  until  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  add  immensely  to  the  sum 
which  will  then  be  due  the  Government  and  carry  it  far 
beyond  200  millions."  It  is  certain  that  the  acts  of  1862  and 
1864  make  no  reference  whatever  to  such  interest  upon  interest, 
and  the  Senator's  distinction  between  it  and  compounding 
interest  may  not  be  very  apparent,  but  it  is  quite  superfluous 
to  discuss  any  questions  arising  on  these  points,  when  the  limit 
to  the  obligations  that  may  be  imposed  on  the  roads  is  made 
quite  irrespective  of  all  rules  of  legal  or  judicial  construction, 
and  is  such  only  "  as  in  the  opinion  of  Congress^  justice  or 
[notice  the  conjunction  I]  the  public  welfare  may  require." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  review  the  debates  which 
preceded  the  passage  of  this  act,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
minority  in  the  Senate  who  opposed  it  with  vigor,  ability,  and 
learning,  not  to  refer  briefly  to  the  feet  that  the  positions 
assumed  in  its  support  were  contested  upon  grounds  of  good 
faitli,  justice,  and  judicial  authority.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  Bailroad  Committee  rested  their  bill  not  on  any  con- 
clusions as  to  the  legal  right  or  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  alter  a  contract,  and  chose  to  consider  only  the 
questions  of  good  faith  and  honor  involved  in  the  proceeding. 
Nevertheless  in  answer  to  the  adjudications  cited  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  the  effect  that  corporation  charters  are  always 
under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
these  decisions  relate  to  the  power  of  Government  in  its  char- 
acter as  a  sovereignty,  and  not  at  all  to  its  legal  rights  as  a 
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party  to  a  contract  Numerous  authorities,  and  decisions  of 
tbe  highest  Courts  were  cited  to  sustain  the  distinction. 
"When,"  says  Judge  Grier  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Sjtates,  in  the  case  of  Elliott  vs.  Voorst  (8  Wallace,  Jr., 
302,)  *'  the  Government  of  the  United  States  becomes  a  partner 
in  a  trading  corporation  such  as  that  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  it  divests  itself  so  far  as  concerns  the  transactions  of  that 
Company,  of  its  sovereign  character,  and  takes  that  of  a 
citizen."  Of  course  it  follows  that  in  this  capacity,  as  a  vol- 
untary party  to  a  contract  it  is  as  much  bound  by  the  agree* 
ment  as  tbe  other  party,  and  has  no  more  right  than  the  other 
to  change  it  without  mutual  consent  As  to  the  claim  that 
Congress  acquired  unlimited  power  of  alteration  by  the  closing 
section  of  the  act  of  1864,  it  was  denied  that  such  a  construc- 
tion could  be  sustained  without  violently  wresting  that  clause 
from  its  proper  connection,  and  its  obvious  meaning,  and  with- 
out ignoring  the  general  rule  that  the  repeal  of  amendatory 
acts  revives  the  provisions  of  the  original  statu  tea  It  is  clear 
that  if  its  application  can  be  so  stretched  over  the  whole  act  of 
1862,  no  contractor  with  the  Government  and  no  holder  of 
government  securities  can  ever  be  safe.  Suppose  the  act  of 
1864  or  some  subsequent  act  had  granted  but  one  new  privilege 
(the  right  to  cut  telegraph  poles  for  instance  on  the  public 
lands),  coupled  with  the  clause,  **  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  be 
altered,  amended  or  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress." 
Could  it  be  legally  or  justly  claimed  that  because  the  act 
related  to  the  Pacific  Railroads,  it  was  therefore  in  pari  materia 
with  all  previous  acts,  and  that  whenever  the  corporations 
should  cut  down  a  single  telegraph  pole  by  virtue  of  its  per- 
mission, they  thereby  gave  to  Congress  full  power  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  all  previous  contracts,  even  such  as  it  had 
pledged  itself  to  maintain  unimpaired  ?  Or  suppose  an  act  to 
be  passed  that  the  interest  on  the  gold-bearing  bonds  of  the 
United  States  might  be  paid  one  mbnth  in  advance,  '^provideil 
that  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  amendment,  alteration,  or 
repeal"  Would  Congress  under  the  unlimited  right  of  repeal 
thus  reserved  be  justified  in  subsequently  repealing  the  orig- 
inal contract  that  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan  should 
be  payable  in  gold,  and  in  making  it  payable  thereafter  in  silver 
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or  greenbacks?  Yet  this  is  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  Mr. 
Thurman  and  sustained  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  it  does  not  come  back  for  their  future  considera- 
tion in  some  form  in  which  repudiation  of  the  public  obliga- 
tions and  the  public  faith  will  be  more  odious  though  not  more 
real  than  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  charters.  It  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  law  and  of  reason  that  a  contract  im- 
plies mutuality  of  obligation.  But  the  right  in  one  party  to 
change  or  repudiate  the  bargain  at  pleasure,  whether  it  results 
from  general  principles  or  from  express  reservation,  destroys 
such  mutuality,  and  with  it  the  contract  relation.  And  if  the 
stipulated  terms  of  a  loan  are,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  not 
a  contract  but  one  of  those  mere  corporate  franchises,  •*  which," 
say  the  Judiciary  Committee,  "  any  subsequent  Congress  may 
alter,  amend  or  repeal,"  then  they  would  not  be  a  contract  in 
the  case  of  an  individual.  But  as  no  stronger  instance  of  a 
contract  can  well  be  imagined,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
Congress  is  incapable  by  any  act  of  binding  the  Government 
to  private  parties  in  any  contract  relation  whatever. 

It  is  surprising  that  these  views  had  so  little  influence  in 
Congress,  and  especially  in  the  minds  of  members  of  both 
Houses  who  have  heretofore  jealously  guarded  the  public  faith. 
In  reading  over  the  debates,  however,  and  the  comments  of 
the  public  press  while  the  measure  was  pending,  perhaps  a 
partial  explanation  may  be  discovered.  Allusions  to  ''  Credit 
Mobilier  frauds,*' and  the  cry  of  "bribery  and  corruption  by 
railroad  lobbyists  who  swarm  on  the  floors  of  Congress,"  were 
copiously  used  to  deter  from  opposition  to  the  bill  and  with 
their  usual  paralyzing  eifect  The  companies  were  stigmatized 
as  "  rich  and  powerful  corporations  which  have  for  years  beeo 
defying  the  law,  and  are  now  seeking  to  defraud  the  public 
treasury."  It  was  of  little  consequence  that  the  "Credit 
Mobilier  frauds"  were  a  myth,  and  that  the  Railroad  companies, 
especially  in  their  present  hands,  were  in  no  way  identified  with 
the  Credit  Mobilier.  As  to  railroad  lobbyists,  one  Senator  at 
least  declared  that  he  had  heard  much  of  their  presence  bat 
never  to  his  knowledge  had  seen  any.  But  if  they  had  been 
as  numerous  and  as  active  as  a  swarm  of  Kansas  locusts,  they 
could  have  availed   but  little  against  the  clamors  and  the 
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threats  of  that  greatest  of  lobby  agencies,  the  newspaper  press, 
which  with  one  voice  demanded  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  the 
Jadiciarj  Committee.  That  the  parties  affected  by  the  bill 
were  corporations  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be  gainsayed. 
One  Senator  referred  to  "  the  enormous  salaries  received  by 
officers  of  these  corporations/'  and  informed  the  country 
that  ''this  money  comes  from  the  Government,  and  every 
dollar  represents  the  sweat  and  the  toil  of  some  of  its 
citizens."  Another  Senator  sarcastically  alluded  to  an  oppo* 
Dent  of  the  bill  as  one  who  '*  would  fold  his  hands  and  allow 
himself  to  be  placed  into  a  bag  and  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad."  ''Give  a  dog  a  bad  name"  and 
there  are  few  who  will  interest  themselves  to  vindicate  his 
character  or  to  avert  his  inevitable  fate.  But  one  who  com- 
pares the  congressional  discussions  over  this  act  of  1878  with 
those  in  1862  and  1864  without  reference  to  intermediate  con- 
troversies will  learn  new  lessons  on  the  gratitude  of  republics 
and  the  value  of  government  promises.  Nothing  is  more 
manifest  throughout  the  debates  of  1862  and  1864  than  that 
Congress  considered  that  the  construction  of  the  road  and  the 
immense  political  and  material  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
country  therefrom  would  bring  so  full  a  compensation  for  its 
loan  of  government  credit  that  provision  for  pecuniary  pay- 
ment was  of  subordinate  consecjuence.  The  immense  saving 
in  the  expense  of  government  transportation  which  was  antici- 
pated, was  constantly  referred  to  as  amounting  to  an  offset  to 
the  annual  interest  on  the  government  bonds  and  even  largely 
to  the  principal  itsell  This  saving  has  been  more  than  real- 
ized. From  nearly  eight  millions  prior  to  1862  (during  the 
Mormon  war  it  was  eighteen  millions)  it  has  fallen  to  about 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  in  1877.  In  fact,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  for  years  retained  the  whole  amount  and  not  paid  the 
roads  a  dollar,  it  should  be  more  properly  said  to  have  been 
absolutely  annihilated.  The  eight  millions  thus  annually 
saved,  if  counted  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  grant  as 
eight  millions  annually  repaid,  not  only  extinguishes  the 
interest  on  the  government  bonds,  but  the  principal  also  long 
before  maturity.  Nay  more.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
saving  to  the  Qt)vemment  during  the  seven  years  between 
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1869  when  the  road  was  opened  and  1874  the  time  fixed  for 
its  completion,  would  oE  itself  form  a  sinking  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  off  the  national  loan.  Yet  this  reduction  in  pub- 
lic expense,  so  far  from  being  credited  to  the  road  as  a 
sort  of  payment,  is  now  used  as  an  argument  to  show  that 
at  this  diminished  rate  of  earnings  from  government  service 
the  loan  will  never  be  paid  and  the  companies  must  therefore 
be  compelled  to  pay  more  than  the  contract  requires  at  what- 
ever loss  to  them,  or  risk  to  their  creditors. 

In  the  foregoing  review  of  the  act  of  1878,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  under  the  acts  of 
1862  and  1864  an  obligation  was  imposed  upon  the  companies 
to  pay  the  government  loan,  principal  and  interest,  at  its 
maturity.  If  those  acts  specified  no  adequate  mode  of  provid- 
ing for  such  repayment,  it  was,  as  we  view  them,  because  Con- 
gress trusted  to  the  prudence  and  good  faith  of  the  companies 
to  make  such  provision  so  far  as  possibla  Should  they  fail  to 
do  so,  it  would  not  in  our  opinion  justify  the  alteration  of  the 
contract,  since  this  was  one  of  the  risks  taken  by  Congress,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  lender  who  takes  a  long  note  for  bis  loan. 
Nevertheless,  any  unnecessary  neglect  to  make  such  provision, 
had  it  been  shown  by  the  companies,  would  have  gone  far  to 
deprive  them  of  any  just  sympathy  in  case  of  summary  treat- 
ment within  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  contract  It  is 
because  we  believe  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  premises  to 
have  been  both  illegal  and  unnecessary  that  we  have  felt  moved 
to  arraign  it  The  propositions  submitted  by  the  corporations, 
and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Railroads,  were  either  of  them 
adapted  to  save  both  the  money  of  the  Government  and  its 
honor,  and  even  if  the  country  had  not  already  reaped  fall 
remuneration  and  tenfold  more  for  the  money  it  has  invested 
in  the  roads,  it  could  have  far  better  afibrded  to  make  the  small 
concessions  of  time  which  those  propositions  contemplated  than 
to  violate  its  good  faith,  sacrifice  the  rights  of  property  and  con- 
tract, and  with  more  than  Shylock's  rapacity  aller  its  statement 
in  order  to  grasp  an  advantage  ''not  nominated  in  the  bond.**  In 
this  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  companies  were 
rich  enough  or  not  to  be  crippled  by  the  spoliation.  We  care  very 
little  whether  their  stock  and  securities  have  risen  or  fallen  in 
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Wall  street  since  the  act  of  1878,  although  in  fact  the  passage  of 
that  act  has  caused  the  Union  Pacific  Company  to  suspend  its 
dividends.  Questions  of  right  and  wrong  are  independent  of 
such  considerations.  It  does  not  justify  a  breach  of  law  and 
justice,  to  insist  that  it  will  do  no  harm.  Still  more  absurd 
and  contemptible  is  it  to  parade  as  its  pretext  former  acts  of 
pretended  "generosity''  and  "munificence."  It  would  be  as 
sensible  and  as  decent  for  the  butcher  to  call  on  the  lamb  to 
submit  his  neck  gratefully  to  the  knife  in  consideration  of  the 
"generosity"  with  which  he  has  been  fattened  in  order  to  be 
availed  of  as  mutton. 

An  act  passed  at  the  same  session  of  Congress  as  supple- 
mental to  the  preceding,  which  establishes  a  board  for  auditing 
Pacific  Railroad  accounts,  though  stringent  in  its  provisions  is 
not  open  on  principle  to  the  strictures  we  have  above  applied. 
The  statute  professes  for  its  object  to  secure  to  the  Grovernment 
a  more  constant  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  Pacific  Bail- 
road  accounts.  So  far  as  the  object  is  merely  to  ensure  a  strict 
and  faithful  compliance  with  existing  obligations,  and  not  to 
obtain  pretexts  for  future  alterations  of  the  original  contract, 
the  measure  is  unobjectionable,  even  if  unnecessary.  That  it 
was  unnecessary  we  have  no  sufficient  information  to  aver. 
That  it  was  needed  in  fact,  we  have  the  assurance  of  its 
originator,  Senator  Thurman;  but  on  this  subject  at  least. 
Senator  Thurman  has  proved  himself  not  the  most  reliable 
authority.  In  the  debate  on  the  other  bill  he  maintained  that 
the  companies  had  already  justly  forfeited  their  charters  by  a 
persistent  failure  to  make  annual  returns  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  various  items,  including  a  statement  of  their 
earnings,  expenses,  and  indebtedness,  as  required  by  the  act 
of  1B62.     Warming  with  the  theme,  he  exclaimed, — 

•'  Are  those  immaterial  matters  ?  I  wiU  not  stop  to  disouas  the  importance  of 
each  and  er&rj  of  them  though  there  is  not  one  single  requirement  there  that  is 
not  important  as  I  could  easily  show.  But  take  the  last  three  which  are  intended 
to  require  each  company  to  make  a  sworn  statement  to  the  Government  so  that 
the  Government  may  know  that  it  gets  its  five  per  cent  of  its  net  earnings  of 
the  road;  and  now,  what  is  the  fact?  Here  are  these  Companies  under  this 
obligation— these  Cbmpanies  who  have  received  such  immense  subsidies  from  the 
Government  in  lands  and  bonds,  who  never  to  this  day  have  complied  with  that 
section  of  the  law,  and  the  Government  cannot  tell  you  to-day.  what  are  the  net 
earnings  of  these  railroad  companies.    I  hold  the  proof  in  my  hand."  , 

VOL.  I.  48 
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UnfortuDatelj  for  the  charge,  it  afterwards  appeared  and  was 
explained  to  the  Senator,  that  a  statute  passed  in  1868  required 
the  returns  to  be  made  thenceforward  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  in 
the  Interior  Department  all  the  reports  were  on  file,  r^ularly 
made  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

This  review  of  the  relations  between  the  Pacific  Railroads 
and  the  Government,  especially  in  connection  with  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  late  session  of  Congress,  brief  as  it  is,  would  be  too 
incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  the  ^^pro  rata  controversy,"  in 
which  the  Union  Pacific  Company  was  for  years  arraigned 
before  Congress  and  the  public  as  a  glaring  and  undisputed 
violator  of  law  and  its  charter.  The  questions  involved  in  that 
controversy,  however,  we  must  forbear  to  discuss,  and  it  is  the 
less  necessary  as  a  recent  judicial  decision  has  settled  them  on 
their  merits.     A  mere  explanatory  statement  must  suffice 

The  act  of  1864  required  that  "  the  several  Companies 
authorized  to  construct  the  aforesaid  roads  [viz.  the  main 
line  of  the  Pacific  Boad  and  its  feeders],  should  operate  and 
use  said  roads  and  telegraph  for  all  purposes  of  communication 
and  transportation  so  far  as  the  Government  and  the  public  are 
concerned  as  one  continuous  line,  and  in  such  operation  and 
use  should  afford  and  secure  to  each,  equal  facilities  as  to  rates, 
time,  and  transportation  without  any  discrimination  of  any  kind 
in  favor  of  the  road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of  said  Com- 
panies or  adverse  to  the  road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of 
them.''  It  was  claimed  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Boad  (which  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  previous  article  is  a  competing  and  rival  road 
to  the  Union  Pacific  erected  against  the  remonstrance  of  the 
latter  out  of  one  of  its  tributary  feeders),  that  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  habitually  violated  this  legal  requirement  with  respect 
to  freight  and  passengers,  which  it  received  at  Cheyenne  from 
the  Kansas  Pacific  for  transportation  farther  west  The  Union 
Pacific  Company  denied  the  charge  and  insisted  that  its  rates 
of  freight  and  fare  were  entirely  consistent  with  its  l^gal  obli- 
gations. The  dispute  between  the  roads  was  submitted  to  the 
Courts,  but  pending  the  suit  the  Kansas  Pacific  Company 
appealed  to  Congress  to  compel  the  Union  Pacific  Company  to 
accede  to  their  demands.    In  December,  1877,  the  United 
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States  Senate  adopted  a  Besolution  which  assumed  that  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  was  habitually  violating  the  law  and 
inquired  of  the  President  "  what^  if  any,  impediments  existed 
which  prevented  him  from  compelling  that  Company  to 
observe  it."  The  Besolution  was  referred  by  the  President  to 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
gave  the  parties  a  hearing.  In  their  report  to  the  President 
they  declined  to  accept  the  assumption  on  which  the  resolution 
was  based,  and  advised  that  "  the  questions  involved  were  judi- 
cial in  their  nature,  in  which  evidence  should  be  carefully  and 
elaborately  taken  and  the  true  construction  of  the  law  discussed, 
and  that  such  an  inquiry  was  abeady  pending  in  the  Courts." 
Notwithstanding  these  suggestions,  bills  were  prepared  by 
committees  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  accordance 
with  the  Kansas  Pacific  demands,  supported  by  the  public 
press,  to  compel  the  Union  Pacific  Company  '*  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  its  charter  and  to  operate  its  road  and  branches 
as  one  continuous  line  without  discrimination."  These  bills 
were  still  under  discussion  as  late  as  May  8th,  1878,  and  with 
every  prospect  that  some  one  of  them  would  be  passed,  with 
little  if  any  opposition.  On  that  day,  however,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  upon  the  disputed 
questions  was  received.  The  Court  held  the  claim  of  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Company  to  be  untenable,  that  the  Union  Pacific 
Conapany  had  a  right  to  make  the  charges  complained  of,  and 
were  both  reasonable  and  fully  in  accordance  with  their  charter 
in  so  doing.  Its  language  is  clear  and  emphatic  ''These 
reasons  in  my  judgment  fully  justify  the  Union  Pacific  Boad 
in  charging  a  greater  rate  for  transportation  of  persons  and 
property  west  of  Cheyenne  than  is  found  necessary  east  of  that 
point  And  the  defendant  [the  Union  Pacific  Company]  is 
not  bound  to  transport  the  cars  of,  or  passengers  or  freight 
carried  by  the  plaintiff,  [the  Kansas  Pacific  Company]  from 
Cheyenne  to  Ogden  at  one-half  the  regular  through  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  defendant  Neither  reason  or  justice  requires 
this  to  be  dona  Nor  can  I  believe  that  Congress  ever  intended 
to  impose  such  an  onerous  burden  on  the  defendant  No 
reasonable  construction  of  the  law  will  lead  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion.    *    *    To  compel  the  defendant  to  do  what  is  here 
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asked  would  be  to  require  the  defendant  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  other  roads,  and  against  its  own  material  interests. 
Such  a  result  was  never  contemplated  by  the  Government" 

The  controversies  between  the  Pacific  Railroads  and  the 
Government,  which  we  have  thus  hastily  reviewed,  illustrate  in 
a  striking  manner  the  inconvenience  and  the  dangers  arinng  to 
both  parties  out  of  business  enterprises  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  persons  are  mutually  concerned.     The  only 
safety  for  either,  if  there  is  any  safety  at  all,  must  be  found  in 
such  a  complete  and  final  adjustment  of  their  several  relations, 
obligations,  and  rights,  as  to  take  the  subject  forever  out  of  the 
sphere  of  legislation  and  to  leave  all  questions  of  dispute,  where 
they  are  left  in  private  afiairs,  to  the  adjudication  of  the  Courts. 
When  of  two  parties  to  a  contract,  one  claims  every  right,  even 
to  that  of  alteration  or  repudiation,  and  has  the  power  to  enforce 
it,  it  is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  claim  will  be 
sooner  or  later  asserted  with  oppression  and  injustice.  Especiallv 
must  this  be  the  case  where  the  stronger  party  is  a  Gt)vemment, 
aud  more  than  all  a  democratic  government,  swayed  as  such 
governments  so  frequently  are  by  the  passions  and  prejudices 
and  selfish  or  sectional  interests  of  even  small  minorities  of  the 
general  public.    If  in  such  case  the  other  party  is  a  private  in- 
dividual there  may  be  a  chance  that  a  sense  of  sympathy  or  of 
justice  will  afford  a  measure  of  protection.     But  if  it  is  a  corpo- 
ration the  hope  of  forbearance  is  largely  diminished.    In  either 
case  the  exercise  of  power  on  the  one  side,  will  surely  sooner 
or  later  be  forestalled  or  averted  by  acts  of  corruption  on 
the  other,  and  the  greater  and  richer  the  weaker  party  may  be, 
the  greater  the  evil  and  the  more  widespread  and  protracted 
the  danger.     Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  many 
objections  to  the  legislation  of  1878,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering.    By  asserting  an  unlimited  right  in  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  at  its  will  the  contract  between  the  Oovern- 
ment and  the  companies,  the  whole  subject  has  been  removed 
from  the  province  of  the  Courts  where  alone  it  can  properly  and 
safely  be  left,  and  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  most 
enormous  scandals  of  contending  tyranny,  and  corruption,  aud 
for  stock  jobbing  legislation  of  the  most  flagrant  kind  that  have 
ever  been  known  in  our  history.    So  long  as  the  rights  or  priYi- 
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leges  of  the  companies  are  at  the  mercy  of  Congress,  politicians 
and  ^^  statesmen"  of  every  grade  will  be  sure  to  seize  their  oppor- 
tunities ;  political  parties  will  be  formed  and  bought  and  sold 
with  the  revenues  of  the  road,  and  eventually  that  great  and 
magnificent  enterprise,  now  a  pride  and  a  glory  to  the  nation, 
will  be  rather  associated  with  recollections  of  public  folly  and 
disgrace;  If  any  one  deems  these  imaginings  to  be  &nciful,  or 
overdrawn,  let  him  recall  the  history  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
its  connection  with  politicians,  and  parties,  and  party  scandals 
especially  in  its  later  days,  and  consider  what  all  this  would  have 
grown  to  had  that  institution  been  like  a  railroad  stretching 
across  the  continent,  incapable  of  annihilation,  an  indestructible, 
inexhaustible,  and  enormous  source  of  political  influence  and 
intrigue,  and  of  public  and  private  corruption. 

Whether  the  companies  will  contest  these  laws  in  the  Courts 
we  know  not,  and  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  pur- 
pose has  been  accomplished  in  reviewing  the  legislation  itself, 
and  in  calling  attention  to  its  wrongs  and  its  perils.  Through 
a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  in  the  public  mind  this  action 
of  Congress  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserved 
and  it  has  been  generally  received  either  with  indifference  or 
approval.  We  feel  assured,  however,  that  when  the  facts  are 
known  and  the  measures  we  have  criticized  are  duly  considered, 
a  correct  public  sentiment  will  be  awakened  in  full  accord  with 
what  we  have  written. 
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Abticlb   VI.  — the  JAPANESE,  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
THE    ROMAN    FAMILY. 

Mb.  Eazuo  Miusa. 

[Among  the  addresBes,  delivered  at  the  Commencement  at  Tale 
College,  in  June  of  the  present  year,  were  two  of  somewhat 
remarkable  character.  One  was  a  Master's  Oration,  delivered  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  Law  School,  by  Mr.  Kazao  Miora,  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  on  *'  the  Japanese  as  Compared  with  the  Roman 
Family ;"  and  the  other  was  the  UeForest  Prize  Oration  on  "the 
Ancient  and  the  Modem  Jew,"  by  Mr.  Louis  Hood,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  himself  a  Jew.  As  an  illustration  of  the  cosmopol- 
itan character  of  the  students  of  our  American  colleges  it  may  be 
mentioned  thsit  among  the  members  of  the  various  gradoating 
classes  of  the  different  departments  of  the  University  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America, 
and  from  Ontario  and  Mexico.] 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  similarity,  I  might 
almost  say  the  identity,  which  exists  between  the  institution  of 
the  family  in  Japan  and  that  of  the  "  familia"  of  the  Romans ; 
remarkable  because  it  shows  that  laws  and  institutions  are 
creatures  of  forces  and  factors  which  act  and  counteract  in  the 
formation  of  society;  remarkable  because  it  repudiates  the 
speculative  theory  which  has  deluded  the  intellectual  world  for 
centuries,  that  the  unit  of  the  primitive  society  was  the  indi- 
vidual instead  of  the  family  composed  of  individuals ;  remark- 
able because  it  is  apparent  that  one  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  the  other.  Each  had  its  own  independent  growth  and 
development  The  one  faded  away  with  the  nation  which  gave 
it  birth ;  the  distinctive  features  of  the  other  can  be  traced  at 
the  present  day. 

To  give  an  account  of  a  Japanese  family  is  to  repeat,  with 
but  slight  modifications,  that  of  the  Roman  "  familia''  as  stated 
in  Gains.  The  Japanese  family  is  a  corporation  consisting  of 
individuals.  It  is  represented  by  the  head  of  the  family,  cor- 
responding to  the   "pater  familias'*  of  the  Romans.    He  is 
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generally  the  eldest  male  ascendant  In  all  transactions  the 
family  acts  through  him.  It  is  he  who  has  the  status  as  a 
member  of  political  society.  It  is  he  to  whom  laws  and  com- 
mands are  addressed.  It  is  he  on  whom  duties  are  imposed. 
It  is  he  to  whom  rights  and  privileges  are  granted.  It  is  he 
on  whom  honors  are  conferred.  Thus  in  all  political  affairs,  he 
is  the  only  one  whose  status  is  recognized  ;  in  other  words,  the 
&mily  through  its  head  forms  the  unit  of  the  social  organ- 
ization. 

But  the  family  is,  in  itself,  a  body  politic  in  which  its  head 
is  a  despotic  ruler.  In  the  exercise  of  his  power  he  is  bound 
by  no  law.  He  is  the  law,  the  lawgiver,  the  judge,  and  the 
executioner.  Not  only  is  he  entitled  to  all  the  acquisitions  of 
his  child  in  whatever  manner  derived,  but  he  has  the  same 
absolute  control  over  his  person.  He  can  inflict  upon  him 
corporal  punishment  however  severe.  He  can  expel  him  from 
the  family,  and  send  him  abroad  without  the  slightest  pecuniary 
assistance.  Nay  more,  he  has  the  Jus  vHae  et  necis,  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  For  him  to  deprive  his  child  of  life 
is  not  a  crime,  a  murder,  but  the  lawful  exercise  of  a  legal 
rigbt.  In  this  respect,  all  the  members  stand  on  the  same 
footing.  His  wife  is  just  as  much  under  his  control  as  his  son 
or  daughter  or  other  descendanta 

On  the  other  hand  a  heavy  responsibility  is  placed  on  his 
sboulders.  if  he  has  the  absolute  control  of  property,  he  holds 
it  in  trusty  as  it  were,  for  the  family.  He  must  look  after  the 
welfare  of  all  its  members.  If  one  of  them  incurs  an  obliga- 
tion he  is  bound  to  discharge  it.  If  one  of  them  commits  a 
tort  or  a  crime  he  is  responsible  for  the  act 

I  have  said  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  the  head  of 
the  family  is  fettered  by  no  restraints  in  the  shape  of  law. 
But  is  there  not  anything  to  prevent  him  from  abusing  his 
authority  ?  The  answer  is,  yes.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  amen- 
able to  public  opinion ;  a  power  the  force  of  which  we  can  not 
over-estimate  in  a  society  where  the  law  is  comparatively  in  the 
primitive  state.  And  by  this  term,  I  mean,  not  the  opinion  of 
the  general  public,  but  that  which  prevails  in  the  particular 
sphere  to  which  he  belongs*  Secondly,  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  family  is  so  complete  that  each  has  an  intense  interest  in 
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the  well-being  of  the  whole.  This  induces  the  father  to  exert 
his  influence  in  the  way  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  all ;  resorting  to  his  extraordinary  power  only  when 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  also  makes  the  children  and 
other  members  of  the  family  obey  his  authority  cheerfully. 
Indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  harmony  and  cooperation  are  charac- 
teristic features  of  a  Japanese  family. 

When  the  father  dies  the  eldest  son  succeeds  to  the  same 
rights  over  his  mother  as  well  as  over  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  father,  however,  has  a  right  to  disinherit  the  eldest  son,  if 
he  thinks  that  he  is  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  the  head  of  the  family.  In  that  case  another  son  or 
his  brother  may  be  appointed  as  the  successor.  Daughters 
were  never  so  appointed,  for  women  could  not  assume  this 
responsibility  until  the  law  was  changed  within  the  last  few 
years.  But  in  ordinary  cases,  the  rule  of  primogeniture  is 
strictly  observed. 

If  the  father  does  not  leave. any  male  issue  the  family 
becomes  extinct  The  Japanese,  however,  have  a  great  horror 
of  the  extinction  of  the  family  nama  First,  on  account  of  the 
ancestral  sacrifice  which  is  strictly  observed.  Secondly,  because 
in  the  case  of  a  Daimio  or  a  Samurai,  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
perty which  is  attached  to  the  family  is  escheated  on  the 
failure  of  the  male  issue  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the 
family  name.  To  provide  against  this  difficulty  they  resort  to 
adoption.  By  this  process  a  member  is  added  to  the  &milj. 
The  child  passes  under  the  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
adoptive  father.  Henceforth  he  renounces  all  connections  with 
his  former  family.  To  it,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  he  becomes 
entirely  a  stranger.  He  is  no  longer  under  the  control  of  his 
nature^l  &ther.  In  the  new  family  he  assumes  the  position  of 
a  natural  bom  soa  He  takes  the  name  of  the  new  family, 
retaining,  however,  his  given  name  or  prenomen.  On  the  death 
of  the  adoptive  father  he  becomes  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
person  adopted  is  always  one  alieni  juris,  to  borrow  the  ex- 
pression from  the  Boman  law,  that  is  to  say,  a  person  subject  U) 
the  superior  authority  of  another.  The  adoption  of  one  m 
juris,  the  arrogatio  of  the  Romans,  has  been  always  nnknovo 
in  Japan. 
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Inseparably  connected  with  the  institution  of  the  family 
under  both  systems,  is  the  distinction  between  cognatic  and 
agnatic  relationship.  The  one  is  the  conception  of  kinship, 
and  so  to  speak,  of  natural  law ;  the  other  is  the  creature  of 
artificial  regulation.  It  is  not  descent  from  common  ancestors, 
but  the  authority  of  the  father  that  binds  agnates  together ; 
and  this  relationship  is  exactly  limited  by  the  extent  of 
authority  ;  where  the  authority  b^ins  the  relationship  begins; 
where  the  authority  stops  the  relationship  ends.  The  authority 
of  the  father  does  not  extend  to  his  son  given  in  adoption,  nor 
does  it  extend  to  his  daughter  married  into  another  fahiily,  in 
which  case  he  or  she  is  subjected  to  new  authority.  They  are 
agnates  no  longer  than  the  original  potestas  endures. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  refer  you  to  a  few  points  as  to 
which  the  Japanese  and  the  Boman  families  differ.  Indeed  v 
they  are  so  similar  that  it  is  easier  to  point  out  where  they 
difier  than  to  indicate  in  what  respects  they  are  alike.  The 
pater  &milias  of  a  Boman  family  had  a  right  to  sell'  his  son 
into  slavery  by  mancipium.  This  is  unknown  to  the  Japanese 
law,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  never  has  been  slavery  in 
Japan.  *, 

In  Boman  law,  on  the  death  of  a  pater  familiasy  ill  his  sons, 
if  of  age,  became  patres  familias.  In  Japan,  ttiv  eldest  son 
alone  becomes  the  head  of  the  family ;  thus  preserVi^  its  unity 
unbroken. 

In  Japan,  not  only  must  the  person  adopted  be  al^ys  alieni 
juris^  but  adoption  is  only  allowed  when  there  is  no  male  issue, 
while  under  Boman  law  persons  could  be  adopted  whether  or 
not  there  were  children  in  the  family.  The  sole  object  a 
Japanese  has  in  adoption  is  to  perpetuate  the  family  'name, 
while  that  of  a  Boman  pater  familias  might  be  simply  to 
increase  the  family  and  extend  the  sphere  of  his  potestas. 

With  these  few  exceptions  the  two  systems  are  substantiaUy 
alike;  the  one,  the  institution  of,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
former  world ;  the  other,  that  of  the  present  age.  The  one  was 
founded  by  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  race,  the  other  was 
originated  and  preserved  by  one  of  the  Asiatic  nationa  Both 
are  the  productions  of  a  people  who  thought  that  the  extremity 
of  its  empire  was  the  farthest  end  of  the  world.     As  we  compare 
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them,  to-day,  they  bear  witness  to  the  truth  which  political 
history  so  unvaryingly  teaches,  that  however  different  nations 
may  be  in  outward  appearance,  in  manners,  and  in  language, 
the  virtues^  the  necessities^  the  passions,  and  the  weaknesses  of 
which  laws  and  institutions  are  but  the  reflection,  are  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  common  to  mankind. 


Article  VII.— THE  ANCIENT  AND  THE  MODERN  JEW. 
By  Louis  Hood. 

Mankind  loves  to  linger  in  the  galleries  of  antiquity.  The 
monuments  of  the  past  are  apt  to  fill  us  with  thoughts  sublime; 
yet  the  sublimity  is  due  not  to  their  age,  but  to  the  incorpo- 
rated representation  of  another  century.  They  are  acts  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  world,  scenes  of  which  we  ourselves  are 
witnessing.  They  are  the  indices  of  the  great  flood  of  ideas 
which  streams  through  time.  They  are  dear  to  us  for  com- 
parison s  sake — comparison  which  reveals  the  will  of  a  higher 
power  and  betrays  the  course  of  human  development.  A 
monument  of  this  character,  the  completest  monument  of  how 
the  flame  of  thought  leaps  from  age  to  age,  is  the  Jew.  Once 
politically  united,  then  dispersed  and  trodden  in  the  dust,  now 
scattered  but  reconciled  to  humanity — what  phenomenon  can 
be  more  interesting  7  what,  more  instructive  7 

There  are  two  fundamentals  into  which  the  genius  of  Juda- 
ism can  be  analyzed:  Jehovah  and  a  Universal  Priesthood; 
or,  to  speak  in  less  biblical  terms,  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned 
unity  in  the  universe,  and  of  a  free,  moral  humanity.  They 
are  the  essence  of  the  Jew's  manifestations,  though  the  garb  in 
which  this  essence  is  clothed  has  changed  with  epochs  and  siu*- 
roundings.  The  essence  is  constant ;  the  garb,  variablcL  The 
essence  is  the  Jew ;  the  garb,  the  colored  glass  through  which 
he  appears  as  ancient  or  modern.  Yet  the  essence,  though  con- 
stant, has  varied  in  its  interpretation.    Jehovah,  at  first,  was 
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rather  omDipotence,  than  omniscieDce.  Not  till  the  Persian 
captivity  did  he  become  the  Being  of  beings.  So  too  a  uni- 
yersal  priesthood  has  been  diversely  explained.  Antiquity 
saw  in  it  a  vision  of  aniversal  empire;  hence,  the  personal 
Messiah,  and  nationality.  The  modern  world  conceives  it  to 
be  a  aniversal  spiritual  state ;  hence,  the  Messianic  state  and 
cosmopolitism.  Notice  the  differences  which  this  change  has 
effected.  The  ancient  Jew  was  exclusive,  the  modem  is  par- 
ticipative ;  the  former  was  retrospective,  the  latter  is  prospec- 
tive; the  one  was  conservative,  the  other  is  liberal.  The 
ancient  sought  for  a  history  peculiarly  his  own  ;  the  modem 
finds  the  realization  of  his  aims  when  he  shall  no  longer  need 
a  special  chapter  in  history.  The  former  saw  in  the  Mosaic 
Law  the  perfected  code  for  humanity ;  the  latter  sees  therein 
the  true  principles  of  life,  which  possess  the  adaptability  for 
an  unshackled  development  The  one  regarded  the  Talmud  as 
authority  in  dogma  and  in  practice ;  the  other  discards  it  in 
both.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  let  me  add  here,  is  com- 
mon to  the  ancient  and  the  modem. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  seemed  fitted  for  a  single  nation, 
and  for  a  particular  country ;  that  of  the  modern  is  for  all 
nations  and  all  countries.  It  was  peculiarly  defensive  with  the 
ancient ;  it  is  aggressive,  with  the  modem.  In  general,  modern 
Judaism  clothes  itself  in  the  vestments  of  a  religion  for  human- 
ity. It  aims  to  be  a  religion  of  life,  free  from  dogma,  with 
virtue  and  morality  the  corner-stone  of  its  existence,  with  God 
alone  as  supreme.  It  lifts  itself  to  the  height  of  science, 
rejecting  whatever  may  conflict  It  is  a  path  to  God,  and 
teaches  that  service  in  God  means  a  life  of  righteous  duty. 

Etbnographically,  the  Jew  is  a  being  of  particularistic  and 
nniversalistic  tendencies :  with  the  former  predominant  among 
the  ancient,  with  the  latter  predominant  among  the  modem ; 
yet  each  manifesting  traces  of  the  other.  His  ritual  laws  are 
particularistic,  his  moral  code  nniversalistic ;  the  priest  is  an 
emblem  of  the  former,  the  prophet  of  the  latter,  peculiarity. 
In  his  literature,  history,  customs,  manner,  language,  and 
religion,  you  will  find  them  both.  D'Israeli  recognizes  this 
truth  when  he  says :  '*  With  the  Israelite  everything  is  ancient, 
nothing  obsolete."    If  particularistic  to  cast  forth  from  himself 
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all  idolatry,  was  he  not  univerealistic  ta  things  irrelevant  to 
this  ?  Was  Jerusalem  to  him  his  only  home  ?  Babylon,  do 
thon  acquit  him  of  the  charge !  Did  he  reject  the  learning  of 
non«believers  as  profane?  Athens,  nnroll  thy  records  and 
sa£fer  not  those  that  imbibed  the  refreshing  drink  of  thy  phi- 
losophy to  be  convicted  I  Were  the  high  principles  of  his 
morality  confined  within  his  own  circle  and  blood?  Read  hia 
law  and  observe  that  the  idea  that  all  peoples  were  to  partici- 
pate in  the  blessings  promised  to  him  is  a  tenet  of  his  religion. 
Was  there  not  full  equality  between  him  and  the  stranger  in 
whatever  pertains  to  justice  and  right?  Were  not  love  and 
beneficence  to  be  extended  to  all  ?  Aye,  did  he  not  give  birth 
to  that  Phariseeism,  which  had  for  its  sole  aim  all  that  which 
makes  the  Jew  modern,  the  reconciliation  of  his  life  and 
religion  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  ? 

Mark  now,  this,  his  greatest  peculiarity.  The  Jew  is  the 
union  of  contrary  traits :  reconciles  enthusiasm  with  acuteness 
of  intellect;  has  capacity  for  stability  and  progress,  subjective 
and  objective  inclinations.  From  his  heart  flows  the  bnmiDg 
pathos  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  flow  zealous  patriotism  and  glowing 
conversation ;  flow  liberality,  magnanimity,  and  a  general 
desire  of  the  great  and  sublima  From  his  intellect  flows  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  in  its  original  state  presupposes  great 
acuteness ;  flows  the  subtlety  of  Talmudic  disputations  The 
heart  is  the  origin  of  his  frenzy,  rashness,  want  of  grace ;  the 
intellect  of  incoherent  thought,  lack  of  system  and  arrange* 
ment  The  former  explains  his  love  for  ceremony  and  blindness 
to  innovation ;  the  latter  his  rationalism  and  prc^ressivenesa 
The  heart  gives  birth  to  his  tolerance  and  egotism  ;  the  intel- 
lect to  adaptation  to  environment  Otherwise  he  is  rather 
passively  receptive  than  actively  original;  has  quickness  of 
perception,  and  pertness  at  repartee.  While  in  his  phantasy, 
sympathetic  nature,  strong  family  disposition,  and  excessive- 
ness  of  love  and  hatred,  he  displays  the  great  feminine  pro- 
pensity of  the  race.  The  remark  that  woman  rejoices  most 
when  she  delights  man,  the  Jew  most  when  he  pleases  Gentile, 
is  strikingly  true. 

The  ethnographical  peculiarity  has,  however,  no  parallel  in 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  Jew.     He  dressed  and  lived  in  anti- 
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qaity,  and  he  does  now,  as  Gentiles  do.  He  imbibed  then, 
and  be  does  now,  the  spirit  of  the  people  with  which  he  asso- 
ciates. The  Frenchman  is  spirituel.  Is  the  French  Jew  not 
80  ?  Int^rity,  solidity,  and  reserve  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Englishman.  They  are  likewise  those  of  the  English  Jew. 
Under  Gastilian  skies  amid  the  luxuries  of  Southern  nature, 
Spanish  and  Moorish  society  has  given  him  the  tinge  of  her 
own  knighthood;  while  Italy  and  Germany  have  impressed 
their  traits  upon  the  domiciled  exile.  And  the  American  Jew 
presents  all  the  diversities  of  the  American  inhabitant 

What  now  as  to  the  Jew's  influence  on  the  industrial  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  world  ?  In  both  he  has  par- 
ticipated ;  yet  his  relations  to  the  two  differ.  The  cause  is  the 
same — oppression.  It  forced  him  to  apply  his  intellect  and 
time  to  satiate  the  rapacity  of  his  persecutors.  Hence  the 
quietude  of  mind  and  comfortableness  of  life  so  essential  to 
marked  intellectual  improvement  were  wanting  to  develop  men 
of  science  and  philosophy.  History,  therefore,  shows  him  to 
us  an  active  agent  in  the  industry  of  the  world,  a  passive  par- 
ticipator in  its  thought& 

In  antiquity  the  Jew's  pursuits  were  eminently  honorable. 
Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  developed  first;  the  domestic 
trades  soon  followed;  while  commerce  was  not  far  behind. 
The  Middle  Ages  behold  him  infusing  the  elements  of  develop- 
ment into  occidental  towns,  weaving  many  an  Asiatic  thread 
into  the  fabric  of  European  civilization,  initiating  banking  sys- 
tems, and  making  himself  in  general  indispensable.  His 
strong  commercial  activities  to-day  are  universally  known. 
Qoldwin  Smith  disparages  him  because  his  politics  are  those  of 
wealth  1  Much  rather  to  his  praise,  if  his  wealth  be  but 
honest  For  wealth  makes  good  citizens ;  wealth  advances  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

Knowledge  has  ever  been  a  venerated  theme  with  the  Jew. 
He  was  as  zealous  to  drink  of  its  waters  in  antiquity,  as  he  is 
to-day.  Were  not  the  schools  of  the  ancient  a  force  in  his 
perpetuation  on  earth  ?  Did  not  Moses  command  to  read  the 
Law  ?  Did  not  the  proverb  ''  The  sage  is  greater  than  a 
prophet"  take  its  origin  with  him?  Did  not  Hillel  say,  **  who 
gains  not  in  Knowledge  loses?"      Plato  and  Aristotle,  Des 
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Cartes,  Hegel,  and  Kant  are  known  to  him.  His  own  litera- 
ture is  to  abundance  rich.  One  eminent  philosopher,  Spinoza, 
he  has  himself  produced,  and  he  prides  himself  on  Maimonides 
and  Mendelssohn.  With  his  emancipation  he  has  actively 
entered  into  general  literary  pursuits:  philosophy,  history,  and 
philology,  engaging  his  special  attention.  Otherwise  he  is  doc- 
tor, poet,  jurist,  economist,  and  statesman.  His  modem  litera- 
ture, like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  differs  from  his  ancient 
in  scientific  treatment  To  the  higher  arts  he  has  also  aspired, 
and  Mendelssohn,  Moscheles,  and  Myerbeer  are  stars  on  bis 
horizon.  Need  we  speak  in  higher  terms  than  those  uttered  to 
derogate,  yet  expressive  of  the  greatest  praise:  '^Obstinate 
Judaism  writhes  and  twists  itself  through  all  sorts  of  obstacles, 
and  whenever  a  new  culture  arises,  it  fastens  upon  it,  to  sack 
up  into  itself  its  essence." 

Literature  has  been  most  unkind  to  the  Jew.  His  vices  she 
has  degraded ;  his  virtues  disparaged.  A  monstrosity  in  greed 
and  malevolence  is  her  common  delineation.  Even  Shakes- 
peare has  drawn  a  sorry  and  faithless  picture  of  him,  unless  it 
is  intended  as  a  specimen  of  the  worst  element  in  the  Jew's 
most  fallen  state.  In  all  of  England's  ponderous  literature, 
George  Eliot's  Mordecai  alone  stands  forth  as  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  Ancient  Jew.  Germany,  in  Lessing's  Nathan,  has 
furnished  the  counterpart — the  Modern  Jew. 

Mordecai  possesses  the  learning,  inward  wealth,  and  spiritu- 
alism of  the  greatest  Jewish  leaders,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
that  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Jewish  leaders — a  layman. 
Great  in  mind,  he  was  wise  in  resignation — a  mender  of 
watches.  Deep  as  the  philosopher,  he  can  not  be  called  to 
mind  without  his  family  love.  In  his  excited  moments  the 
inspired  voice  of  the  prophet ;  in  everyday  life,  the  English 
shop  keeper.  He  is  the  impersonation  of  Jewish  resistance,  of 
Jewish  whole-soulednes&  He  is  gentle  and  tender,  surely  not 
free  from  bias,  but  free  from  hatred.  He  is  firm  even  to  nuu^ 
tyrdom.  He  is  '^  mystic"  and  *'  vague,"  as  Judaism  is  mystio 
and  vagua  He  is  'impossible,"  as  the  Jew  is  imposaibleL  A 
personal  Messiah  and  the  resumption  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews 
are  his  constant  longings.  He  desires  to  perpetuate  that,  which 
history,  perhaps,  eminently  proves — ^that  the  Jewish  religion  ia 
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the  religion  of  the  race  exclusively.  Separateness  is  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  his  character.  The  scene  of  his  activity,  too,  is 
important  It  is  in  England,  where  progress  is  stamped  upon 
everything.  To  be  conservative  there,  to  be  retrospective 
there;  truly  ancient  I  Notice  especially  here  the  contrast 
with  Nathan.  In  the  Orient,  with  everything  to  remind  him 
of  his  once  glorious  past,  amid  the  very  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
Nathan  appears.  Yet  what  is  Jerusalem  or  her  ruins  to  him  ? 
He  sees  in  them  rather  the  tokens  of  a  mission  unaccomplished, 
perhaps,  through  error  in  conception.  To  him — if  we  may 
make  bold  enough  to  read  the  unwritten  by  the  written — Jeru- 
salem is  endeared  for  her  past,  but  the  salvation  of  his  race 
she  shall  never  be.  He  is  the  active,  diligent,  progressive,  occi- 
dental Jew. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  here,  whether  Lessing  intended 
to  teach  Deism  or  tolerance.  To  me  the  meaning  of  the  drama 
lies  in  the  words : 

^  Is  Christiaii  or  Jew,  more  Ohristian  or  Jew, 
Than  he  ia  the  man?" 

Lessing  raises  us  beyond  the  narrowness  of  sects,  into  the 
province  of  true  religion,  into  recognition  that  we  are  men. 
And  in  his  capacity  as  man,  Nathan  seems  perfect  Whatever 
virtue,  whatever  nobleness,  whatever  purity  of  heart,  what 
love,  charity,  honor,  or  honesty  we  can  conceive  of,  they  are  all 
in  him.  Learning,  correctness  of  conception,  broadness  of 
view,  religious  tolerance,  these  all  are  there. 

Lessing,  too,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Jew's  Messianic  state. 

i^y-Br0A«r~**Kathanl  Nalhaal  You  are  a  Christian  I— By  Ood,  you  are  a 
Christian  I     A  better  Christian  never  was  I 

NaOum — Well  for  us  I  For  what  makes  me  Christian  in  yoiir  eyes,  makes  you 
in  mine,  Jew  I" 
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Aeticlb  VIIL  — religious  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
COLORED  PEOPLE  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

[It  18  not  easy  to  obtain  a  trastworthy  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  colored  population  of  the  South.  The  territory  over  which 
they  are  scattered  is  so  extended,  and  the  condition  of  their  lives 
is  so  yaried,  that  different  results  will  be  attained  by  observere  in 
different  sections.  In  estimating  the  importance  of  the  statements, 
therefore,  made  in  this  valuable  Article  by  Colonel  J.  T.  L.  Pres- 
ton, of  Lexington,  Virginia,  it  may  be  well  for  the  readers  of  the 
JVetc  Englander  to  know  that  President  R  H.  Fairchild,  of  Berea 
College  in  Kentucky,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  felt  compelled 
to  criticise  some  of  his  statements  made  last  spring  before  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  says :  **  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
express  my  accord  with  almost  the  whole  of  this  Article.''] 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  questions  connected  with 
the  African  race  in  the  United  States  have  been  momentons 
in  importance,  acrimonious  in  discussion,  and  difficult  of  deci- 
sion. In  some  of  the  colonies  there  was  a  struggle  about  the 
original  introduction  of  negroes.  In  Georgia,  under  Oglethorpe, 
slavery  was  prohibited.  Yet  Whitfield,  the  great  evangelist, 
writes  in  1748 ;  "  Georgia  can  never  be  a  flourishing  province 
unless  negroes  are  employed." 

At  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  slavery  ques- 
tion  entered  into  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  political  power 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  so  again  upon 
the  cession  and  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  vet 
again,  in  1821  it  determined  the  Missouri  compromise  Soon 
after  appeared  abolition,  and  thenceforth  philanthropy,  religion 
and  politics  operated  as  conjoint  factors  in  an  agitation  steadily 
increasing  in  violence,  up  to  its  culmination  in  civil  war  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  slavea  Emancipation  brought  with  it 
citizenship,  citizenship  demanded  protection,  and  as  one  means 
of  granting  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  of  securing  certain 
political  ends,  the  voting  franchise  was  conferred.  By  the 
several  steps  the  external  relations  of  the  colored  people  were 
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sufficiently  defined,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  universally 
fixed.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  establish  their  social  posi- 
tion by  positive  law,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  as  all  except  a 
few  fanatics  recognize  the  fact  that  social  status  is  the  resultant 
of  origin,  history,  culture,  and  other  conditions  of  which  only 
society  can  take  cognizance,  as  potential  arbiter. 

We  see  thus  that  self-interest,  government,  philanthropy 
(including  religion),  and  society  have  determined  the  history 
of  the  negro  race,  as  indeed  of  necessity  they  have  determined 
that  of  every  other  race.  And  it  is  plain  that  they  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  What  is  peculiar 'to  every  enslaved  race,  is  that 
the  operation  of  these  agencies  is  but  little  a£Pected  by  any  in- 
dependent action  of  the  race  itself.  For  the  African  race  in 
the  United  States  this  peculiarity  was  of  course  immediately 
obliterated  by  emancipation.  For  them  the  new  &ctor  of 
liberty  has  now  been  introduced,  and  it  must  henceforth  be 
r^arded  as  more  potential  than  all  others.  Not  however  so  as 
to  render  the  others  inoperative,  or  unimportant  Government 
must  still  control,  protect,  and  to  a  certain  extent  provide  for 
this  portion  of  its  subjects.  Society  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  colored  man  is  no  longer  a  slave,  and  philanthropy 
and  religion  must  respond  to  the  obligation  to  do  good  to  all 
men,  and  especially  those  whose  condition  calls  most  loudly 
for  assistance. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  present  is  manifestly  a 
time  of  urgency.  Every  crisis  in  the  history  of  an  individual, 
or  of  a  people,  is  such,  and  every  new,  important  departure  is 
a  crisia  The  colored  race  are  now  entering  upon  a  career  new 
to  them,  and  not  lighted  by  the  analogous  experience  of  any 
other  people.  The  burden  of  slavery  has  been  suddenly  lifted 
oif  them,  without  any  gradual  approach  to  liberty,  and  without 
preparation  for  it.  At  the  same  time  the  props  of  slavery  have 
been  suddenly  removed,  and  if  subsidiary  support  is  needed 
by  the  green  walls  of  the  hastily  run-up  edifice,  it  must  be 
applied  now.  By  timely  instruction  just  now  they  may  be 
saved  from  serious  error,  which  once  become  inveterate  will  be 
withoQt  remedy. 

The  exclusive  topic  of  this  paper  is  the  Beligums  Education 
of  the  colored  people,  and  the  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  encourage 
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those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  and  if  possible  to  make 
some  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature,  such  as  occur  to  a 
Southern  man,  interested  in  the  religious  improvement  of  the 
colored  race,  and  not  entirely  without  experience  in  the  prem- 
isea  I  shall  therefore  purposely  abstain  from  enquiring  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  this  race  by  Government,  and  what  may 
be  fairly  expected  from  society  in  the  treatment  of  them,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  these  considerations  are  necessarily  implicated  in 
religious  instruction,  which  I  assume  to  be  the  function  neither 
of  Government  nor  of  society,  but  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

In  order  that  we  may  r€cei\^e  as  clear  a  view  as  we  can  com- 
mand, of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  best  means  of  doing  it, 
we  must  inform  ourselves  of  the  actual  condition  of  those  upon 
whom  we  propose  to  operate.  And  here  it  is  important  to  dis- 
abuse ourselves  of  misleading  errors. 

Some  good  people,  pleading  in  behalf  of  this  race,  in  order 
to  arouse  our  sympathies,  speak  of  them  as  barbarians  and 
heathen.  Now  the  colored  people  are  neither  barbarians  nor 
semi-barbarians,  neither  heathen  nor  semi-heathen.  They  are 
in  full  possession  of  American  civilization,  and  of  Protestant 
Christianity,  though  not  fully  appropriating  the  benefits  of 
either. 

Every  particular  of  American  civilization  possessed  by  the 
white  man  is  shared  by  the  black.     The  present  generation 
has  inherited,  along  with  the  whites  (though  by  no  means  in 
an  equal  degree),  all  the  fundamental  facts  and  ideas  of  civili- 
zation.    He  uses  the  same  speech,  dresses  after  the  same  &ahioc, 
lives  under  the  same  laws,  and  accepts  the  same  religion,  the 
same  code  of  morals,  and  the  same  oiganization  of  domestic 
and  social  life.    All  the  results  of  civilization  are  familiar  to 
him,  agriculture,  manufactures,  steam,  railroads,  the  telegraph, 
the  photograph,  the  printing  press,  the  school,  banks,  public 
holidays,  and,  in  short,  the  essentials  of  our  civilization,  in  its 
theory  and  its  actual  operation.     Further — ^and   this  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  either  race — there  is  no  crime  nor  immoralitj 
peculiar  to  the  colored  race,  and  only  two  found  among  the 
whites,  from  which  they  are  exempt — they  never  commit  sui- 
cide, and  they  never  fight  duels  I    Nor  have  they  any  religious 
fanaticism  or  superstition,  which  may  not  find  at  least  an 
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analogue  among  white  Christian  churches.  But  they  are  clear 
of  the  great  threatening  evil  of  modem  times — Scepticism. 
Their  faith  is  simple,  resting  upon  the  Bible  in  its  obvious  in- 
terpretation. The  conflict  raging  between  science  and  reli- 
gion is  for  the  present  so  far  above  their  heads  that  its  fury  is 
unfelt  by  them. 

Thns  there  is  no  clashing  of  fundamental  ideas.  Not  even 
in  the  matter  of  nationality,  where  we  might  expect  it.  They 
differ  from  us  in  race,  and  how  important  this  difference  is  we 
shall  presently  see,  yet  we  are  but  one  nation,  even  in  senti- 
ment It  requires  more  than  one  generation  to  eliminate  the 
memory  and  sentiment  of  their  non-American  nationality  from 
the  bosoms  of  our  Irish,  German,  and  even  English  populations. 
The  green  is  worn  for  St  Patrick  on  every  recurring  17th  of 
March,  the  Germans  have  their  fests  and  bunds  and  vereina 
without  number,  and  in  Yii^ginia  a  settlement  of  loyal  English- 
men, loyal  at  once  to  Virginia  and  to  England,  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Queen  Victoria.  But  the  negro  has  no  sense  of 
exUe  to  disturb  his  alliance  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  no 
aentimenlality  about  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  no  sentimentality 
about  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  nor  about  his  forefathers 
themselves.  He  unites  with  all  the  Christian  world  in  a  hearty 
celebration  of  Christmas,  and  with  all  patriotic  fellow  citizens 
in  making  a  noise  on  the  4th,  but  he  never  talks  about  coral 
strands  and  palmy  plains,  except  when  he  sings  over  the  poor 
benighted  heathen.  He  is  an  American,  nothing  but  an 
American,  and  a  Southerner.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  negro  not 
a  barbarian,  nor  a  semi-barbarian,  but  the  possessor,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree,  of  complete  American  civilization.  This 
fact  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  illustration  and 
farther  verification  of  it,  by  contrast  Compare  the  negro  with 
the  Indian,  and  with  the  Chinese.  Let  us  take  the  two  Com- 
mittee Reports  made  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  upon  the 
Indians  and  the  Chinese  respectively. 

Banning  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  in  the  past  thirty  years, 
the  Committee  on  Indian  affairs  go  on  to  say — that  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  done,  the  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians  has 
hardly  begun ;  the  savages  of  thirty  years  ago  are  savages  still ; 
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the  wild  and  nomadic  tribes  are  wild  and  nomadic  still ;  they 
refuse  to  be  taught  and  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  but  adhere  to  all  their  savage  superstitions  and 
modes  of  life ;  they  know  nothing  of  agriculture,  and  refuse 
to  learn.  "  Look,"  the  Committee  say,  ^'  even  at  the  boasted 
progress  of  the  five  civilized  tribea  Banish  from  their  territoiy 
to-morrow,  all  the  whites,  and  mixed  bloods  that  are  there,  and 
all  progress  and  improvement  is  at  an  end.  The  farms  will 
grow  up  for  want  of  culture.  The  schools  will  disappear.  The 
churches  will  be  closed  and  go  into  decay,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  the  full  bloods  would  relapse,  or  rather  return  to  their 
primitive  barbarism."  The  report  on  the  Chinese  question 
declares  that,  the  personal  and  moral  habits  of  the  Chinese,  their 
revolting  immorality  and  low  ideas  of  religion,  labor,  women, 
and  virtue,  make  them  undesirable  members  of  society.  It 
urges  against  them,  that  though  they  have  been  in  this  countiy 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  by  their  employment  as  hoose 
servants  and  laborers,  have  been  brought  into  close  contact 
with  our  people,  no  change  has  been  wrought  in  them.  What 
they  were  when  they  came,  they  are  to-day,  the  same  in  dress, 
in  disposition,  in  language,  in  religicm,  and  in  political  feeling. 
They  do  not  assimilate  with  the  American  people,  but  remain 
a  distinct  and  alien  element  The  Beport  closes  by  proposing 
the  following  resolution. 

'*  Wh/ereoB^  It  appears  that  the  great  majority  of  Chinese  immigrants  are  nnwfll- 
ing  to  conform  to  our  institutions,  to  beoome  pennanent  residents  of  our  ooontij, 
and  accept  the  rights  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  oitiaeDship,  and 
Whereas,  They  have  indicated  no  capad^  to  assimilate  with  our  people, 
Therefore,  Reeolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
open  correspondence  immediately  with  the  Qovemments  of  China  and  Great 
Britain,  with  a  view  of  securin^r  a  change  or  abrogation  of  all  stipulations  in 
existing  treaties,  which  permit  unlimited  immigration  of  Chlneee  to  tfie  Umited 
States." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  mttntain  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  the  above  statements  of  bets,  r^^ing 
the  Indians  and  Chinese,  and  much  less  to  agree  in  the  results 
reached  in  the  Beport  I  wish  to  signalize  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  colored  population,  in  the  partieulin 
here  brought  to  view,  and  for  this  end  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  no  one,  in  whatever  temper,  or  with  whatever  objeot, 
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could  frame  such  an  indiotment  against  tbe  black  man.  No  one 
would  think  of  saying  oi  this  race  that  they  refuse  to  be  taught, 
and  to  earn  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  that  they 
adhere  to  savage  superstitions  and  modes  of  life,  know  nothing 
of  agriculture  and  refuse  to  learn.  Or  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  con&rm  to  our  institutions,  to  accept  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  are  incapacitated  to  assimilate  with  our  people. 

But  I  am  not  content  that  the  question  of  their  actual  civil- 
ization, and  the  degree  of  it,  should  rest  upon  a  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  Chinese.  I  will  adduce 
some  positive  proof,  to  show  that  their  civilization  is  actually 
the  civilization  of  the  whites  in  kind,  and  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, surprisingly  near  to  it  in  degree.  A  compendious, 
yet  satisfactory  mode  of  doing  this  will  be  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
gress they  have  made  in  the  acquisition  of  property.  Property 
is  the  creature  of  civilization,  and  its  first  and  most  enduring 
characteristic.  The  recognition  of  it  implies  law,  the  desire  for 
it  is  stimulated  by  wants  unknown  to  the  savage,  and  the  pos- 
session secured  by  arts  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  efforts  of  which 
he  is  incapable.  One  real  criterion  of  advancing  civilization  is 
tbe  multiplication  of  wants,  and  the  possession  of  property  is 
among  men  the  readiest,  though  often  unjust  measure  of  social 
consideiation.  Now  fifteen  years  ago  the  colored  people  did 
not  own  themselves,  and  under  our  law,  in  this  respect  less 
liberal  than  the  Boman,  they  could  not  own  anything  else. 
Fifteen  years  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  make  a  fortune,  even 
with  the  help  of  some  capital  to  begin  with,  and  very  few  men, 
who  begin  life  without  something  to  start  them,  in  that  time 
lay  up  anything  considerable.  But  the  n^ro  began  without 
money  or  credit,  and  without  even  any  handicraft  trade;  with 
nothing  but  their  simple  muscle.  Moreover  they  were  without 
experience  in  self-support,  and  without  self-reliance.  Had  they 
as  a  class  become  a  pauper  burden  on  the  community  it  would 
not  have  been  surprising;  to  simply  support  themselves  would 
be  creditable,  but  that  any  appreciable  amount  of  property 
should  be  acquired  by  even  the  best  of  them  was  a  thing  not 
to  be  expected.  Take  now  the  following  authenticated  statis- 
tics from  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  only  State,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  which  such  statistics  have  been  collected.    I  do  not  offer 
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them  as  a  fair  average ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  much 
above  the  average;  but  no  people  not  thoroughly  civilized 
could  have  made  such  a  showing,  and  fifteen  years  ago  the 
slaves  of  Georgia  were  not  superior  to  those  of  other  States. 
*'The  Comptroller  of  Georgia  reports  that  there  are  84^164 
colored  voters  in  the  State,  who  own  467,685  acres  of  land,  the 
valuation  of  which  in  the  tax  list  is  $1,244,104,  and  also  own 
city  property,  valued  at  $1,790,726,  besides  about  $1,000,000 
worth  of  horses,  mules,  hogs  and  cattle,  and  $2,100,000  ia 
other  property  not  enumerated,  nuiking  an  aggregate  of 
$6,184,829." 

I  may  add  a  small  corroborative  item  of  the  same  purport, 
within  my  personal  knowledge.  In  my  tax  district,  in  the 
CTounty  of  Bockbridge,  in  Virginia,  are  about  six  thousand  in- 
habitants, two  thousand  of  them  blacks.  The  latter  are 
assessed  for  about  $60,000  of  real  estate,  and  $10,000  of  per- 
sonal property,  and  are  rated  for  about  $1,800  tax,  of  which 
they  pay  $1,500,  not  more  than  $800  being  returned  insolvent 

These  instances,  which  may  be  taken  as  specimens,  more  or 
less  exact,  of  the  state  of  things  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
are  proofs  of  real  and  important  advance  in  civilization.  Men 
who  own  property  have  a  stake  in  society.  To  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  immediately  succeeds  the  defence  of  it  against 
others.  This  is  to  be  done  by  suits  at  law.  Possibly  a  litigioas 
spirit  is  unchristian,  but  judges,  juries,  and  lawyers  are  agencies 
of  civilization. 

A  distinguished  judge  has  informed  me  that  at  a  late  session 
of  court  in  one  of  the  counties  of  his  circuit,  one  half  of  the 
suits  on  his  docket  were  brought  by  colored  men. 

I  could  multiply  indefinitely  the  proofs  of  the  actual  and 
comparative  civilization  of  the  colored  race,  for  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  social  life,  but  to  do  so,  after  what 
I  have  adduced,  is  needless,  and  would  be  tedioua  I  turn 
now  to  exhibit  their  religious  condition. 

The  extreme  view,  adverse  to  the  negro,  was  thus  strongly 
stated  by  Mr.  Bedpath,  in  an  influential  journal  of  wide  cinmla- 
tion.  ^'  The  freed  negroes  have  no  idea  of  religion  as  civilised 
men  understand  it.  Shouting,  shrieking,  falling  down  in 
cataleptic  fits ;  going  from  the  seat  of  the  penitent  to  the  bed 
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of  the  next  neighbor's  wife,  and  to  the  ben-roost  of  the  next 
planter's  yard ;  listening  to  sermons  that  bear  the  same  relation 
to  expositions  of  Christian  faith,  that  endmen's  speeches  bear 
to  collegiate  oratory  »  »  *  »  our  black  ward  is,  in  very 
truth,  a  barbarian." 

To  this  statement  the  present  writer  made,  in  the  same 
journal,  the  following  reply,  which  is  here  reproduced  entire, 
inasmuch  as  it  exhausts  this  particular  topic  belonging  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 

^'  Of  the  region  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  with  personal 
knowledge,  this  statement  by  Mr.  Bedpath  is  not  true.  The 
Colored  Valley  Baptist  Association  of  Virginia^  met  in  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia,  during  the  month  just  past,  about  the  date  of 
Mr.  Bedpath's  article,  and  I  attended  one  of  its  sessions  ex- 
pressly to  compare  it  with  like  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  white 
people.  My  surprise  at  what  I  witnessed  was  no  less  than  my 
gratification.  I  found  a  very  large  assembly  of  colored  people, 
going  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  under  the  control  of  a  Moderator  more  efficient  than 
many  a  presiding  officer  I  have  seen  in  the  chair  at  conventions 
of  whites.  The  debates  were  spirited,  sensible,  and  practical. 
The  desire  to  speak  was  so  great  that  the  gavel  had  to  be  used 
very  authoritatively.  The  topics  for  consideration  were  iden- 
tical with  those  met  with  in  a  Presbytery — reports  of  individual 
churches,  ministerial  support,  foreign  and  domestic  missions, 
education,  and  temperance. 

The  report  upon  ministerial  support  is  so  true,  so  pithy,  and 
so  brief,  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  space  for  it,  as  I  transfer  it 
from  a  neatly  printed  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

*  Ought  ministers  of  the  Gk>spel  to  receive  such  support  from 
the  churches  they  serve,  as  to  free  them  from  worldly  care? 
The  argument  in  support  of  this  proposition  may  be  put  in  a 
few  words,  under  the  following  heads :  the  first  source  of  proof 
is  the  Bible — Paul,  in  1  Cor.  9th  chap.  6-14.  In  this  chapter 
the  Apostle  argues  and  settles  this  question  of  ministerial 
support 

The  second  class  of  arguments  for  the  truth  that  ministers 
ought  to  be  freely  supported  by  the  church,  is  derived  from  the 
evils  of  inadequate  support.    Sub-divisions:  1st  The  minister's 
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piety  will  likely  suffer  from  constant  contact  with  the  world, 
for  be  must  be  compelled  to  bargain  and  trade  for  bis  liviog. 

2d.  Tbe  lack  of  this  support  often  burdens  the  conscience  d 
the  minister  with  debts  which  he  cannot  pay,  Sd.  When  this 
support  is  withheld,  it  necessarily  affects  the  minister's  fediog 
toward  his  peopla 

Tbe  last  argument  is  that  the  notion  that  the  cbaich  is  to  be 
served  by  men  who,  while  serving  it,  are  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  will  deter  many  from  entering  the 
ministry.' 

I  was  present  at  the  reading  of  the  report  upon  education  for 
th^  ministry,  and  was  nxuch  struck  with  the  eamestneas  of  the 
speakers,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  subject  by  the 
pressure  of  discussion.  The  first  speakers  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  that  those  who  undertook  to  teach,  should  have  know- 
ledge. Some  pf  the  illustrations  were  of  a  rare  character,  and 
would  amuse  your  readers,  if  I  could  give  them.  Then  fol- 
lowed others,  who  said  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  educate  the 
old.  The  next  idea  presented,  was  that  the  young  mten  in  the 
ministry  should  strive  to  educate  themselves ;  and  finally,  it 
was  insisted  that  this  should  be  done  tyetematicdUy  (this  was 
the  very  word  used,)  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  chureh. 

Here  was  the  scheme  of  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry  of  the  church — the  idea  of  an  education  society— 
worked  out  by  the  good  sense  of  these  colored  Christians^  Of 
course  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  speeches 
were  as  good  in  thought,  arrangement,  or  diction,  as  those  of 
white  men  would  be ;  but  I  do  say  that  they  were,  in  all  these 
particulars,  highly  creditable,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
very  surprising.  Most  of  the  prominent  speakers  had  white 
blood  in  their  veins,  but  the  most  impressive  one  was  a  fall 
blooded  African.  This  association  has,  according  to  its  min- 
utes, ninety -six  churches  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  amounts 
contributed  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  surprises  me,  as 
I  read  over  the  financial  column.  The  church  of  Lexington 
pays  a  salary  of  $600  dollars  to  its  pastor,  another  pays  $150, 
another  $300,  and  so  on  down  the  scale. 

These  facts,  to  which  I  might  add  many  others,  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  colored  Baptists  in  the  Yalley  of  Yiiginia. 
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I  have  reason  to  know  that  that  of  the  oolored  Methodists  is 
altogether  as  good.  I  will  add,  in  order  to  show  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  general  subject  upon  which  I  am  writing, 
that  I  am  the  senior  superintendent  of  a  colored  Sabbath 
school,  which,  for  the  character  of  the  instruction,  discipline, 
and  progress  of  the  pupils,  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
white  school,  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

This  reply  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Bedpath,  above  given, 
admits  of  no  rejoinder.  What  he  says  cannot  be  true,  if 
applieil  to  the  colored  people  of  the  Yalley  of  Virginia.  The 
facts  that  I  have  given  are  incompatible  with  it.  These  facts 
are  sufficient,  without  further  corroboration,  to  establish  what 
I  deem  it  important  to  impress,  that  the  colored  people  are 
neither  heathen,  nor  semi-heathen,  but  are  in  real  possession, 
though  not  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  whites,  of  the  Christian 
religion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  have  no  disposition  to 
withhold  the  fact,  that  the  colored  people  of  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia were,  before  emancipation,  in  advance  of  the  race  in 
general,  in  most  parts  of  the  South.  And  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  their  advancement  since  has  been  proportionally  more 
rapid.  Bat  their  superiority  was  due,  not  to  difference  of  race 
or  status  when  in  slavery,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  brought  into  nearer  association  with  their  masters, 
because  they  were  not  so  numerous,  and  because  also  the 
husbandry  of  a  farming  region  is  more  varied  than  that  of 
a  planting  region,  and  thus  the  diversity  of  occupation  culti- 
vated a  higher  intelligence  in  the  laborers.  These  inBuences 
now  operate  upon  the  whole  race,  and  the  same  effects,  in  a 
shorter  time,  may  be  expected,  under  the  stimulus  of  freedom. 

IL  While  truth  compels  us  to  recognize  the  negro  as  a 
civilized  and  Christian  man,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  of  a 
different  race  from  ourselves,  nor  disr^ard  what  this  difference 
implies.  Any  attempt  to  Anglo-Saxon ize  the  negro  must  be 
futile,  and  most  probably  would  be  fatal  to  him.  A  race  may 
be  modified  and  improved,  or  may  be  amalgamated  with 
another  race,  but  one  race  cannot  be  converted  into  another 
race.  How  conspicuous  an  example  of  this  is  the  North 
American  Indian.  But  he  is  not  an  exception.  The  Hebrew 
nation  has  been  preserved  from  destruction  and  absorption,  by 
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a  special  Providence,  but  each  individaal  Jew  has  preserved 
his  race  characteristics  of  feature  and  character,  simply  under 
the  operation  of  established  laws  of  nature.  For  more  than 
seven  hundred  years  the  Turk  has  encamped  in  Europe,  but  he  is 
nevertheless  an  Oriental.  The  Anglo-Sa^on  has  made  himself  a 
home  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  he  remains  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  still.  And  so  must  the  unamalgamated  negro,  however 
educated,  refined  and  civilized,  ever  be,  essentially — inUu  el  in 
cute — an  African. 

Let  us  not  then  regard  the  colored  man  as  an  actual  heathen, 
or  a  possible  Anglo-Saxon.  Either  error  would  nullify  our 
efforts  in  his  behalf. 

UI.  It  is  likewise  a  mistake  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  others,  to  the  black  man.  His  future,  under  God,  depends 
upon  himself.  He  cannot  be  lifted^  by  exterior  force,  to  a 
higher  plane ;  all  that  can  be  done  (but  it  is  a  great  deal),  is  to 
aid  him  in  his  exertions  to  ascend,  according  to  the  controlling 
conditions  of  race  and  position. 

IV.  Confining  myself  now,  strictly,  to  the  proper  subject  of 
this  paper,  the  religious  education  of  the  colored  people,  I 
would  advert  to  two  encouragements,  to  those  who  would  aid 
in  it.  Two  things  have  above  others  characterized  the  race, 
since  emancipation :  eagerness  for  education,  and  a  passionate 
attachment  to  their  churches.  The  first  of  these,  though  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  topic  in  hand,  I  will  pass  over,  and 
signalize  only  the  last. 

To  the  feelings  of  the  colored  man,  his  church  represents 
not  only  his  religion,  but  also,  and  most  vividly,  his  freedom, 
his  civilization,  his  socialism,  his  spontaneity.  In  politics  he 
is  necessarily  controlled  by  one  party  or  the  other;  society  at 
large  does  not  admit  him  as  an  equal,  and  the  remuneration 
for  his  labor  must  come  mainly  from  the  white&  But  in  the 
autonomy  of  his  church,  he  meets  with  no  interference.  He 
owns  his  own  sanctuary,  supports  his  own  minister,  manages 
his  own  finances,  conducts  his  services  after  his  own  notions, 
and  takes  a  lively  part  in  the  debates  and  discipline,  in  which, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  his  unvarying  choice, 
each  has  an  equal  voice. 

They  have  in  great  variety  the  associate  sub-organizations  of 
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the  charch,  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  of  unique  titles, 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  Old  Testament  history,  of  which 
the  objects  are  partly  religious,  partly  charitable,  and  partly 
social.  Almost  nightly  they  have  their  meetings,  which  enthu- 
siasm protracts  to  unreasonable  hours,  sensibly  to  the  detriment 
of  their  employers*  interest&  Processions,  with  music  and 
banners,  are  their  delight,  and  the  master  or  mistress  would  be 
counted  unfeeliDg,  who  should  deny,  at  whatever  inconven- 
ience, the  house  servants  the  solemn  luxury  of  attending  a 
funeral.  Such  impetuous  zeal  produces  a  liberality  which  at 
once  astonishes  and  rebukes  the  whites.  All  give,  and  very 
few  grudgingly,  a  per  cent,  of  their  means,  the  like  of  which 
adopted  by  white  Christians  would  fill  their  treasuries  to  over- 
flowing. But  their  leaders  are  too  wise  to  trust  for  their  sup- 
plies to  spontaneous  liberality.  They  assess  every  member 
and  collect  the  assessment  unsparingly,  under  the  penalty  of 
diamission.  The  result  of  all  this  is  the  erection  of  church 
buildings  at  a  cost  seemingly  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
means  of  the  builders.  I  think  no  people,  except  those  under 
the  welding  fires  of  persecution,  have  more  loved  their  church. 
In  Bichmond  a  church  has  been  recently  erected,  costing  more 
than  $40,000,  and  in  the  small  town  in  which  I  reside  are  two 
Baptist  churches,  one  costing  about  $4,000.  I  wish  that  space 
allowed  me  to  give  an  account,  drawn  from  my  personal 
knowledge,  of  the  truly  heroic  efforts  made  in  rearing  this 
building.  But  what  has  been  already  said  must  suffice  to  set 
before  the  reader  the  passionate  zeal  of  this  people  for  their 
cburche&  It  is  stated  officially,  that  during  the  past  year  not 
less  than  fifty  churches  have  been  built  in  Yiiginia  alone. 

The  other  existing  encouragement  which  I  present,  coming 
from  a  different  direction,  is  the  very  general  interest  felt  in 
this  race,  and  the  liberal  efforts  that  are  making  to  aid  their 
improvement  Of  what  is  being  done  by  the  Southern  States' 
governments  for  their  education  I  shall  say  nothing,  as  it  per- 
tains to  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  I  have  purposely  put 
oat  of  hand. 

Here  are  some  statistics,  which,  though  by  no  means  com- 
plete, are  sufficient  to  impress  us  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  conducted  under  the  impulse  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy for  their  religious  education. 
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TnOLOaiOAL  SOHOQLB  lOB  OOUttlD  PlOFLB. 

MethodisL — ^Id  eleven  Southern  States,  theological  schools 
proper  3,  Baltimore,  Orangeburg,  S.  0.,  and  New  Orleans. 
Theological  classes  in  all  the  schools;  of  a  total  of  8,170 
pupils,  893  are  classified  as  Biblical. — Freedman^s  Aid  Sod^^ 
J£  R  Church  Beparl,  1877. 

Baptist — ^The  Baptist  denomination  has  ample  provision 
Cor  theological  education  among  the  colored  people,  in  eight 
schools,  at  Washington,  Richmond,  Baleigh,  Columbia,  Augusta, 
Nashville,  Natchez,  and  New  Orleans." — Bev.  H.  M.  Tuppib. 

Congregational — ^Total  number  of  schools  26 ;  pupils  6,401 
Of  these  74  are  theological. — American  Miss.  Association  Report^ 
1877. 

Northern  Presbyterian. — Theological  students,  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, 14;  Biddle  University,  N.  C,  9  (36  in  academical 
course  studying  for  the  ministry) ;  Howard  University,  D.  C, 
(number  not  given.) — Rev.  Dr.  Mattock. 

Southern  Prethyterian. — Theological  Seminary,  Alabama. 

Episcopal. — A  moderate  estimate  from  these  statistics  would 
give  not  less  than  300  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
for  four  and  a  half  millions  of  blacks,  not  very  far  short,  per 
haps,  of  the  number  provided  for  eight  and  a  half  millions  of 
whites. 

These  figures  exhibit  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  sentiment 
and  effort  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  this  land.  Nor  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  neglecting  the  same  field.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  single  State  of  Louisiana  not  less  than  one  hundred 
Catholic  priests  are  laboring  among  the  colored  people,  and 
that  a  number  of  colored  youth  have  been  sent  to  Rome  to  be 
specially  trained  for  this  work. 

We  are  almost  justified  in  asserting,  that  with  such  apph* 
ances  at  command,  no  further  multiplication  of  them  is  required, 
and  that  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
men  and  money,  and  to  determine  how  they  may  be  most  judi- 
ciously used.  A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  would  call  for 
the  consideration  of  the  social  condition  of  the  negro,  the 
necessity  of  his  secular  education,  the  character  and  extent  of 
it    But  I  confine  myself  to  the  religious  aspect 

As  we  seek  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  his  religions  charsc- 
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ter,  we  must  look  for  the  weakest  points  in  it    Thej  are  quite 
obvioos  and  belong  to  fundamentals. 

1.  They  lack  intelligence  in  their  religion,  and  they  lack 
sobriety  in  their  worship.  Beform  in  these  particulars  must 
proceed  from  the  pulpita.  An  intelligent  and  judicious  ministry 
is  the  great  need,  therefore.  What  liberal  provision  has  been 
made  for  theological  education,  has  been  shown.  Still  we 
most  not  be  too  impatient  There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient 
tinae  for  the  maturing  of  much  fruit  Nevertheless  there  has 
been  an  obvious  and  important  improvement  Doctrine  essen- 
tially sound,  enforced  by  preaching  quite  respectable  in  all 
particulars,  is  heard  from  not  a  few  colored  pulpits.  And  this, 
aided  by  other  more  general  influences,  is  having  a  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  congregations.  There  is  a  general  elevation  of 
the  tone  of  their  church  services,  and  even  this  is  not  eiK)ugh 
to  satisfy  not  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Grammell,  Hector  of  St  Mary's  (colored)  church,  Washington, 
lately  said  in  Baltimore,  *'  In  Washington  there  is  a  division 
between  old  Africa  and  young  Africa ;  the  old  are  clinging  to 
their  plantation  religion,  while  the  young  are  after  enlighten- 
ment''  I  have  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  gentleman  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  that  the  same  tendency  is  manifesting 
itself  in  that  city.  Their  readiness  to  imitate  those  above  them 
in  everything,  contributes  to  this. 

2.  There  is  a  grievous  inconsistency  between  religious  pro- 
fession, and  their  practical  morality.  They  are  alarmingly 
deficient  in  honesty,  truth,  chastity,  and  industry.  Family  dis- 
cipline is  almost  unknown,  and  worst  of  all,  there  is  no  such 
sense  of  character,  as  to  make  immorality,  or  even  crime,  a 
cause  of  social  degradation  among  them.  True  they  exercise 
very  promptly  the  discipline  of  dismission  for  open  offences, 
some  of  them  of  minor  character,  as  dancing,  going  to  the  cir- 
cus, and  the  like ;  but  then  the  facility  <A  re-admission  indicates 
that  the  motive  is  rather  to  maintain  church  authority,  than  to 
enforce  or  vindicate  morality.  Again,  however,  we  must  not 
disallow  the  plea  of  extenuation.  Does  the  most  enlightened 
of  our  churches  live  up  to  its  creed,  not  to  speak  of  the  spiritual 
requirements  of  the  gospel?  It  is  cruel  to  require  more  of  the 
servant  of  one  talent  than  of  him  who  has  ten. 
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With  a  clear  view,  then,  of  what  is  most  needed  in  the  way 
of  help,  and  bearing  with  us  a  charitable  spirit,  what  especially 
should  we  attempt,  ever  remembering  that  dictation  is  impossi- 
ble, and  that  ostentatious  superiority  would  defeat  the  best 
meant  efforts? 

In  general,  the  gospel  can  be  promulgated  anywhere,  only 
by  three  instrumentalities :  preaching,  teaching,  and  personal 
intercourse. 

1.  Preaching.  The  pastors  of  colored  people  must  be  colored 
men.  This  is  settled  An  ecclesiastical  fusion  of  whites  and 
blacks  is  impossible.  The  opposition  to  it  by  the  latter  woald 
be  even  stronger  than  the  repugnance  against  it  on  the  part  of 
the  former.  Nor,  if  practicable,  would  it  be  desirable.  Self 
help  is  indispensable  to  development.  Tet  in  many  comman- 
ities,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  in  most,  it  is  easily  practicable 
for  a  white  preacher  to  find  frequent  access  to  the  pulpits  of 
colored  congregations,  and  thus  to  address  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  congr^ations  much  larger  than  were  for- 
merly within  his  reach.  [For  it  is  noticeable  that  while  the 
growing  up  of  their  own  interests  has  made  more  marked  the 
separation  between  the  races,  it  has  diminished  the  feeling  of 
antagonism.]  Here  he  will  have  not  only  before  him  a  congre- 
gation to  be  instructed,  but  also  by  his  side  in  the  pulpit  a 
minister  quite  disposed  to  be  improved,  by  imitating  his  man- 
ner. This  will  demand  effort  and  zeal,  and  it  may  be  some 
sacrifice  of  taste  and  feeling — ^and  the  minister  who  does  not 
possess  these  qualities  has  no  call  to  preach  to  colored  people, 
possibly  no  call  to  preach  at  all. 

2.  Teaching.  This,  as  distinguished  from  preaching,  is  to 
be  done  by  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  and  religious  read- 
ing, and  by  Sabbath  schools.  If  the  Bible  Society  is  not  fur- 
nished by  the  churches  with  sufficient  means  to  supply  abund- 
antly and  superabundantly  the  colored  population  with  the 
Bible,  then  it  is  time  to  enquire  as  to  the  completeness  of  our 
own  religious  education. 

Of  the  importance  of  Sabbath  schools  the  colored  churehes 
have  no  need  to  be  convinced.  Scarcely  a  congr^tion  is 
without  them.  Naturally  there  will  be  some  jealousy  felt,  in 
committing  the  instruction  of  their  children  to  churches  of 
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other  denominations.  But  in  most  cases  this  feeling  can  be 
overcome  by  kindness  and  by  fairness.  If  attention  to  tbem  is 
sbowDy  and  no  efforts  are  made  to  proselyte,  pastors  will  not 
oppose,  and  parents  will  consent  readily.  Of  the  children,  the 
writer  can  bear  testimony  that  they  are  easily  interested,  and 
docile  in  handling. 

8.  Persofial  IrUercourae,  As  the  church  is  with  them  the 
object  of  supreme  interest,  so  there  is  no  subject  upon  which 
they  are  more  ready  to  converse,  and  easy  and  fruitful  oppor- 
tapities  are  presented  for  wholesome  religious  instruction, 
which  would  be  kindly  received  if  judiciously  offered.  Herein 
all  Christian  men  and  women  may  share  the  minister's  privilega 

Now  for  the  utilization  of  these  several  means  mentioned, 
and  other  subordinate  ones,  no  special  agency  would  seem  to 
promise  better  results  than  the  labors  of  evangelists,  supple* 
mentary  to  the  regular  ministry.  Let  these  be  selected  with 
great  care,  an  evangelist  (colored)  for  a  region  not  too  extensive. 
Let  him  be  the  very  best  man  whose  services  can  be  secured 
for  the  best  salary.  He  must  be  thoroughly  educated  and 
trained,  full  of  zeal,  in  complete  sympathy  with  his  own  race, 
and  free  from  prejudice  towards  the  whites.  Especially  let  him 
be  approved  as  a  judicious  man,  who  has  control  of  himself, 
and  who  can  deal  with  error,  and  yet  not  treat  as  enemies  those 
whom  he  would  reform.  To  preach  the  gospel  must  be  his 
comprehensive  object,  but  specially  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
points  above  indicated,  as  particularly  needing  strengthening — 
intelligence  in  religion,  sobriety  in  wonship,  and  the  require* 
ments  of  Christian,  practical  morality. 

Expository  preaching,  with  warm  application,  should  be  his 
mode,  his  style  must  be  simple  but  dignified,  and  absolutely 
free  from  rant,  and  his  personal  deportment  unfastidious  but 
scmpalous.  He  must  of  course  belong  distinctively  to  one  of 
the  leading  denominations  among  the  colored  people — ^these 
people  have  no  fondness  for  undenominational,  broad  church 
wanderers — ^but  he  should  so  hold  his  own  views  as  to  be 
acceptable  to  his  own  church,  without  repelling  those  of  the 
other  great  £eivorite  denomination.  And  let  him  have  it  dis* 
tincUy  in  mind  that  his  mission  is  not  revivalism.  A  much 
inferior  man  can  get  up  an  excitement,  easily,  at  any  time — 
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indeed  the  home-made  preachers  are  competent  for  this— hot 
that  he  has  consecrated  all  his  powers  to  the  great  work  of 
enlightening,  solidifying,  purifying,  and  making  efficacions  in 
daily  life  the  religion  of  his  race,  in  this  forming  crisis  of  their 
spiritual  history.  Can  such  men  be  obtained  ?  Certainly  not 
in  great  numbers,  and  possibly  not  one  who  will  be  all  I  have 
described.  But  just  such  men  are  needed,  and  all  that  can  be 
done,  is  to  secure  for  the  service  the  best,  in  these  respects, 
that  can  be  obtained.  And  this  can  be  done,  if  the  honor  and 
importance  of  the  position  are  recognized  and  manifested  by 
attaching  to  it  the  highest  salary,  without  supplement  from 
collections,  given  in  the  church.  It  may  by  some  be  supposed 
that  the  presiding  Elder  of  a  Methodist  Conference  fills  jnst 
this  placa  But  I  think  not  The  Evangelist  should  not  be 
clothed  with  ofiicial,  supervisory  authority,  which  would 
require  him  to  exercise  discipline,  and  thus  become  involved 
in  dissensions,  either  local  or  general.  He  should  rely  upon 
the  power  of  the  trath,  accompanied  with  prayer;  and  upon 
personal  influence  and  example,  to  accomplish  his  special 
objects. 

Two  general  observations  shall  close  this  article : 
1.  The  weightiest  obligation  in  the  matter  of  the  rdigioos 
education  of  the  colored  race  rests  upon  the  Baptist  and  the 
Methodist  churche&  This,  for  the  obvious  and  sufScient  rea- 
son, that  within  these  churches  are  included  so  large  a  propo^ 
tion  of  the  race  that  those  belonging  to  other  denominations 
might  almost  be  left  out  without  sensibly  affecting  the  result 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  (few  of 
course  in  the  North),  690,000  colored  Methodists,  and  at  least 
600,000  Baptists.  The  Congregationalists  report  about  4,000, 
the  Northern  Presbyterians  9,000,  and  if  we  give  6,000  to  the 
Southern  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians  together,  we  will 
be  liberal,  and  20,000  will  certaintly  include  all  colored  church 
members  other  than  Methodists  and  Baptists. 

The  relative  proportions  before  emancipation  were  not  much 
different  This  fact  is  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  finds  its 
origin  in  the  distinctive  doctrines,  modes  of  worship,  and  forms 
of  church  government,  in  the  several  evangelical  denominations 
respectively,  and  in  the  characteristics  of  the  race.    And  sach 
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necessarily  will  continue  to  be  the  fact  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  coma 

Yet  does  this  not  relieve  the  other  churches  from  the  obliga- 
tion unjealously,  heartily,  and  liberally  to  cooperate  in  this 
great  work.  Undoubtedly  the  best  thing  any  particular 
church  can  do  is  to  bring  men  into  its  own  communion,  if  the 
way  is  open,  but  if  it  is  not,  Christ's  command  to  evangelize 
the  world  still  is  not  thereby  frustrated  as  to  them.  Perish  the 
bigotry  which  would  unconcernedly  see  men  left  in  ignorance, 
if  they  cannot  be  induced  to  become  Presbyterians  or  Episco- 
palians. In  after  times,  according  to  the  light  of  history,  and 
under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  mind,  and  the  influences  of 
various  causes,  we  may  look  for  the  affiliation  of  colored  Chris- 
tians with  other  denominationa  In  a  few  places,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  so  now.  In  such  places  the  door 
is  open  ;  let  each  church  work  for  itself,  but  elsewhere,  and  for 
the  present,  let  all  work  together,  rejoicing  in  the  catholic 
spirit  of  our  common  religion  that  gives  the  highest  reward  to 
the  most  disinterested  labora 

2.  Let  us  not  be  impatient,  nor  despise  small  things.  The 
work  to  which  we  are  invited  connects  itself  with  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests  of  more  than  four  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  with  the  prosperity  of  two  continents,  with  civilization, 
with  liberty,  and  above  all  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

The  history  of  the  black  race  in  the  United  States  has  never 
been  under  the  control  of  man.  It  is  a  subject  too  large  for 
his  grasp,  and  too  far  reaching  for  his  forecast  Whatever 
have  been  the  purposes  and  agencies  of  men  in  connection  with 
it,  God's  over-ruling  hand  has  ever  made  itself  manifest,  in 
establishing  his  purposes.  With  all  our  mistakes  before  us,  we 
can  but  look  up  humbly  to  his  Providence.  Let  us  follow 
what  seems  to  be  the  path  of  duty,  even  walking  amid  uncer- 
tainties. If  the  race  is  to  deteriorate,  let  it  not  be  because  we 
have  withheld  our  aid ;  and  if  they  survive  and  are  aggran- 
dized, we  will  have  been  co-workers  with  God  in  his  wide 
providences  for  good  to  his  creatures. 

VOL.  L  46 
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Article  IX,— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Bibles  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition.* — The  Cazton  Cele- 
bratioD  in  London  in  1877  commemorated  the  introduction  of 
typography  into  England  four  centuries  before,  and  illustrated 
the  development  of  the  art  of  printing  by  a  loan  collection  of 
antiquities,  curiosities  and  appliances  connected  with  the  art  The 
entire  catalogue  comprised  4,734  titles  of  objects,  arranged  in  four- 
teen classes,  and  of  these  840  were  specimens  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  had  been  collected,  arranged  and  described  by  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Stevens,  who  facetiously  describes  himself^  as 
*<  Sometimes  Student  in  Tale  College  in  Connecticut  in  New 
England,  now  residing  in  London,  Bibliographer  and  Lover  of 
Books." 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Stevens  has  reproduced  his  part  of 
the  Catalogue  with  its  numerous  annotations,  and  has  enlarged  it 
by  many  pages  of  new  matter,  including  an  ill-considered  notice 
of  his  work  from  the  Saturday  Review^  which  he  reproduces  Te^ 
batim  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  enhancing  the  ^flavor"  of 
his  own  essay  by  a  "  squeeze"  of  his  critic's  homily.  . 

The  collection  of  Bibles  here  catalogued  was  remarkable  and 

•  Tht  BihkB  m  the  OaaOon  BOuMUm,  MDGOCLZZVn;  or  a  bibliogiaiihlcil 
deaoription  of  nearly  one  thoasand  repreaentatiTe  Bibles  in  Tarioua  languages 
ohronologically  arranged,  from  the  first  Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg  in  1460-1456, 
to  the  last  Bible  printed  at  the  Oxford  Univeraity  Preaa,  the  30Ui  of  June,  1877. 
With  an  Introduction  on  the  IQatory  of  Printing  aa  illnstrated  by  the  printed 
Bible  from  U50  to  1877,  in  which  ie  told  for  the  first  time  the  tme  hiatocy  and 
mystery  of  the  Coverdale  Bible  of  1536.  Together  with  bibUogniphical  notea  and 
collations  of  many  rare  Bibles  in  varioua  langaagea  and  diyera  reraio&s  printed 
during  the  last  four  oenturiea.  Special  edition  reviaed  and  carefoDy  corrected 
with  additiona,  fiayored  with  a  squeeae  of  the  <Sii<iirtiay  iSn^Mw't  homily  on  BiUe^ 
By  Hbxbt  Stbtbhs,  G.IC.B.,  F.S.A.,  M.A.,  etc,  sometimes  student  in  Yale  Col- 
lege in  Connecticut,  New  England,  now  residing  in  London,  Bibliographer  and 
LoTer  of  Books,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Geogr.  and  Zoological  Sodetiea  of  London, 
Foreign  Member  of  Amer.  Antiq.  Society,  Gorreap.  Member  of  the  Hiatoricil 
Societiea  of  the  the  States  of  Masaachuaetcs,  New  York,  Oonneotioiit,  Uaiiie, 
Termont,  New  Jeraey,  Maiyland,  PennaylTania  and  Wisconsin,  and  Oecrolaiy  of 
State  and  American  Minister  near  Noviomagus  Blk.  Bid.  Athm.  Club,  Loodoo, 
and  Patriarch  of  Skull  and  Bonea  at  Yale  Uniyersitj.  London:  Heniy  Sterene. 
lY  Trafalgar  Square.  Scribner,  Welford,  k  Armatrong,  New  York.  M«n, 
Simpkin,  Marshall  k  Oo.,  Stationer's  Oourt    MDOCCLXXVUL 
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uDiqae,  and  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory)  especially  when  the 
wide  scope  of  the  exhibition  is  remembered.  Some  notable 
editions  indeed  were  not  represented,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  gather  specimens  of  all  the  languages  into  which  the  Scriptures 
hare  been  translated  in  modem  times.  But  it  was  a  rare  oppor* 
tunity  for  scholars  to  see,  side  by  side,  the  earliest  printed  Bibles 
not  in  English  alone,  but  in  most  of  the  European  languages. 
First  on  the  list  is  a  copy  of  the  earliest  book  known  to  have  been 
printed  with  moyeable  metal  type,  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  formerly 
called  the  Masarin  Bible,  the  date  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
1460-55 ;  but  this  is  followed  by  a  copy  of  the  second  edition, 
one  of  the  third,  and  three  copies  of  the  fourth.  The  first  nine  edi- 
tions of  the  Oerman  Bible,  ranging  from  1466  to  1483,  were  also 
exhibited.  Of  a  later  date  (1514-17)  were  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott,  of  which  only  six  hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  the 
first  edition  of  Erasmus's  Greek  New  Testament  (1516),  of  which 
three  copies  are  on  the  list. 

But  to  English-speaking  people  what  could  be  more  interesting 
than  a  sight  of  the  first  complete  New  Testament  by  William 
Tyndale,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Worms  in  1526,  of 
which  only  two  copies  are  extant  ?  Of  the  first  complete  Bible  in 
English,  Imown  as  Myles  Coyerdale's  (1585),  and  esteemed  by  Mr. 
Stevens  '*  the  most  precious  volume  in  our  language,"  the  managers 
of  the  Exhibition  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  no  less  than 
seven  copies,  which  by  slight  variations  in  the  preliminary  leaves 
illustrated  the  process  by  which  a  book  printed  on  the  continent 
was  made  attractive  to  English  buyers. 

In  respect  to  the  real  history  of  this  volume  Mr.  Stevens 
advances  a  new  and  startling  theory,  and  brings  forward  newly 
discovered  evidence  to  prove  that  while  Coverdale  bore  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  the  work,  the  translation  was  actually  made  by  one 
Jacob  van  Meteren  of  Antwerp.  **  The  volume  itself,''  says  Mr. 
Stevena,  '*  tells  us  the  day  it  was  finished,  but  where  it  was 
printed,  or  by  whom,  or  for  whom,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
no  historian  or  bibliographer  has  as  yet  given  us  any  trustworthy 
information.  No  literary  mystery  for  the  past  three  centuries 
has  elicited  so  much  inquiry,  or  so  many  investigators,  especially 
of  late  and  latest  years ;  yet  up  to  the  opening  day  of  this  Caxton 
celebration,  the  80th  of  June,  1877,  all  is  but  mere  conjecture.'^ 
For  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Stevens  himself  had  '^  spent  much  time 
in  comparing  translations,  type,  cuts,  initial  letters,  and  the  gen- 
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eral  and  particular  style  and  make-up  of  various  Continental 
printers,  mousing  and  groping  among  old  books  of  all  6ort«  in 
search  of  traces  of  Coverdale  in  1534  and  1535,"  but  with  results 
entirely  negativa 

Coverdale's  own  statements  concerning  his  work  haye  an 
appearance  of  contradiction.  In  his  dedication  be  says,  ''I  have 
with  a  clear  conscience  purely  and  faithfully  translated  this  out  of 
five  sundry  interpreters,  having  only  the  manifest  truth  of  the 
Scripture  before  mine  eyes,"  and  again,  "  I  thought  it  my  duty 
when  I  had  translated  the  Bible  to  dedicate  this  translation  unto 
your  highness."  But  elsewhere  he  says,  "It  was  neither  my 
labor  nor  desire  to  have  this  work  put  in  my  hand;  neverthe- 
less,   when  I  was  instantly  required,  though  I  could 

not  do  so  well  as  I  would,  I  thought  it  yet  my  duty  to  do  my  best, 
and  that  with  a  good  will ;  for  the  which  cause  (according  as  I  was 
desired,  anno  1534,)  I  took  the  more  upon  me  to  «ef  forth  this 
special  translation ;"  and  he  speaks  of  being  ^glad,  for  the  most 
part,  to  follow  other  translators,  "  according  as  I  was  required." 

Mr.  Stevens  finds  the  key  to  this  problem  in  a  single  sentence 
which  occurs  in  Ruytinck's  History  of  Belgium,  published  at  the 
Hague  in  1614,  or  seventy-nine  years  after  Coverdale*s  Bible  was 
finished,  and  the  solution  is  that  Goverdale,  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  Cromwell,  and  so  perhaps  the  only  man  who  would 
have  been  allowed  to  put  his  name  to  a  dedication  of  an  English 
Bible  to  the  King,  was  employed  and  required,  not  only  to  revise 
and  see  the  Bible  through  the  press,  but  to  father  the  translation 
wliich  had  in  fact  been  made  by  another. 

He  says — 

"All  these  mysterious  extracts  will  read  much  clearer  when  we 
add  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  certain  young  man  of  position 
living  nt  Antwerp,  a  gn  at  linguist,  of  good  education  and  nat- 
ural endowments — so  high  indeed  as  to  enable  him  'to  dis- 
tinguish well  liglit  from  darkness,'  that  is,  to  be  a  Protestant— 
who  was  the  'begetter'  of  this  'specyall  translacyon.'  Li  his 
vouth  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  printing ;  and  in  manhood 
his  chosen  profession  or  business,  in  which  he  manifested  great 
zeal,  was  in  producing  at  Antwerp  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English  *  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  Eng^ 
land,'  says  his  biographer ;  *  and  for  this  purpose  he  enqtloyed  a 
certain  learned  scholar  named  Mjlbs  Coyebdalb.' 

''This  simple  statement,  which  we  believe  to  be  perfectly 
authentic,  and  which  has  been  lying  under  our  noses  in  most  of 
our  libraries  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  unnoticed,  narrows  the 
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matter  down  to  AirrwEBPy  and  assigns  the  honor  of  producing  our 
first  English  Bible  to  that  city,  an  honor  which  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  coming  generations  of  Englishmen  as  well  as  Americans, 
who,  whde  they  enquire,  with  guide  book  in  hand,  for  the  pictures 
of  Rubens,  will  not  forget  the  home  of  Jacob  Van  Msteren,  the 

Srobable  translator  of  our  first  Bible,  who  employed  Miles  Coyer- 
ale  to  '  set  forth  *  and  father  '  this  specyall  translacyon.' '' 

We  think  it  yet  remains  to  be  proyed  that  Van  Meteren  was 
himself  the  translator  and  Coyerdale  only  the  proof-reader  and 
corrector,  but  Mr.  Steyens*  fortunate  discoyery  fully  justifies  the 
dedication  of  his  work  to  the  Burgomaster  and  Council  of 
Antwerp  ''which  Englishmen  and  Americans  must  eyer  regard 
as  the  cradle  of  their  Coyerdale  Bible."  * 

It  giyes  one  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  collection  at  South 
Kensington  to  say  that  it  contained  no  less  than  fourteen  specimens 
of  the  Great  Bible  of  1530,  1540  and  1541 ;  four  of  Matthews' 
Bible,  1537 ;  two  of  Tayemer's,  1539;  the  Testament  printed  at 
Geneya,  1557  ;  three  copies  of  the  first  Geneyan  Bible,  1560;  two 
of  the  Bishops',  1568 ;  two  of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  1582  ;  the 
first  Douay  Bible,  1610;  and  four  of  the  authorized  yersion 
printed  in  1611. 

Editions  which  haye  become  famous  by  reason  of  some  pecu- 
liarity or  misprint  or  nickname  were  well  represented;  as  the 

*  Breeches '  Bible  (the  Geneyan)  in  yarious  editions ;  the  '  Bug ' 
Bible  (Matthews'),  so-called  from  the  expression  in  Psalm  01 :  5, 
*^  thou  shalt  not  need  to  be  afraid  for  any  bugs  by  night ;"  the 

*  Treacle '  Bible  (Bishops'),  from  Jer.  8  :  22, ''  Is  there  no  tryacle  in 
Gilead;"  the  'Vinegar'  Bible  (1717)  from  the  headline  in  Luke 
20,  "the  parable  of  the  Vinegar;"  the  'To  remain'  Bible  (1805), 
in  which  a  proof  reader's  note  made  its  way  into  the  text ;  and 
the  yery  rare  yolume  to  which  Mr.  Steyens  has  giyen  the  name  of 
the  'Wicked'  Bible,  because  the  negatiye  was  left  out  of  the 
seventh  commandment  by  a  typographical  error. 

The  Genevan  translators  have  generally  had  credit  for  intro- 
ducing breecfies  to  represent  the  garments  referred  to  in  Gen.  3 : 7, 
bat  Mr.  Stevens  finds  the  same  expression  used  in  the  Golden 
Legend,  one  of  Cax ton's  books  printed  in  1483. 

A  chapter  might  be  written  on  misprints  which  have  passed 
from  one  edition  to  another.  In  1620  a  typographical  error  crept 
into  a  Cambridge  edition,  which  re-appeared  for  many  years,  so 
that  1  Timothy  4  :  16  read  "Take  heed  unto  thyself  and  unto 
thy  doctrine,"  for  "<A«  doctrine."    Nine  years  later  the  same 
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press  started  an  error,  which  has  sometimes  been  imputed  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  which  makes  Acts  6 : 3  read  "Whom  ye  may 
appoint,**  instead  of  we, 

A  misprint  can  hardly  be  carried  from  one  language  to  another, 
and  hence  one  of  Mr.  Stevens'  stories  is  the  more  remarkable. 
Fonr  copies  of  the  ^Wicked'  Bible  are  known  to  exist,  and  on 
enquiring  at  the  Library  in  WolfenbUttel,  whether  a  fifth  oopy 
was  there,  none  could  be  found,  but  the  librarian  discovered  a 
German  edition  of  just  a  centuiy  later  (1731)  with  the  same  extra- 
ordinary omission  I 

Mr.  Stevens  is  responsible  for  another  nickname  which  he 
applies  to  the  two  issues  of  the  authorized  version  which  appeared 
in  1611,  and  which  differ  in  every  leaf.    He  says: 

^  This  pair,  the  parents  of  millions  of  our  Bibles,  we  shall  dis- 
tinguish by  calling  the  first  the  Gbrat  He  Biblb,  and  the  other 
the  Gbbat  Shb  Bible,  from  their  respective  readings  of  Ruth 
3  :  15,  the  one  reading  ^he  measured  six  measures  of  barley,  and 
laid  it  on  her;  and  He  went  into  the  city.'  The  other  has  'and 
She  went  into  the  city.' " 

This  particular  variation  Mr.  Stevens  marks  not  only  in  the 
editions  of  1611,  but  also  in  1612  and  1613.  After  that  date  the 
reading  "she  went"  prevailed,  and  is  now  all  but  universal  The 
only  English  copies  in  which  we  have  found  the  masculine  pronoun 
are  the  Oxford  reprint  and  the  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible.  In 
some  editions  of  the  American  Bible  Society  from  1851  onward, 
the  reading  'he  went'  appears,  but  a  few  years  later  the  common 
reading  was  restored. 

In  respect  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  priority  of  the  two 
editions  of  1611,  Mr.  Stevens  goes  on  to  say : 

"These  two  editions,  both   standard   but  varying   in  many 
places,  were  manifestly  deposited  in  two  different  printing  houses 
as  standard  copy^  because  the  subsequent  editions  in  quarto  and 
octavo,  in  roman  and  black  letter,  run  in  pairs,  he  and  she^  and  as 
a  general  rnle  the  faults  of  the  one  follow  those  of  its  own  office- 
copy  or  parent.     It  is  not  difficult  for  a  practical  printer  to  point 
out  the  true  original  He  Bible,  and  when  that  is  ascertained  many 
other  arguments  fall  in  peacefuUv.    This  fie  and  she  distinction 
is  only  one  of  a  thousand.    The  nrst  three  or  four  editions  were 
issued,  some  copies  with  an  engraved  copper-plate  title,  and  others 
with  a  woodcut  bordered  title,  but  never  with  both.     We  have 
found  the  engraved  title  attached  to  its  follower  in  both  of  the 
1611  issues,  as  well  as  that  of  1613.     These  titles,  therefore,  do 
not  mark  the  edition ;  nor  do  Speed's  genealogies,  with  which  the 
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king  saddled  and  most  UDJuBtly  burdened  the  verBion,  as  a  private 
sop  to  a  favorite  subject.  Of  the  two  distinct  issues  of  1 611,  some 
copies  of  each  having  the  engraved  and  others  the  woodcut  title, 
it  is  of  ^reat  conseouence  to  establish  the  priority  of  one  or  the 
other.  Mr.  Francis  Fry  after  long  and  patient  investigation  has, 
in  his  exceedingly  important  work  on  the  subject,  pronounced 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  He  Bible's  being  the  original;  while  Mr. 
Scrivener,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Paragraph  Bible,  reverses 
Mr.  Fry's  decision,  and  sets  up  the  She  Bible  as  the  standard  by 
priority.  Our  own  researches,  both  before  and  since  Mr.  Fry's 
opinion,  have  led  us  unequivocally  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr. 
Fry.  We  do  not  find  any  authority  for  calling  it  the  AtUhorized 
Version^  the  words  "Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches,"  meaning 
not  authorized^  but,  as  explained  in  the  preliminary  matter,  simply 
how  the  Scriptures  were  pointed  out  or  "appointed"  for  public 
reading.  This  "Appointment"  was  afterward  shunted  into  the 
Prayer-Book  and  left  out  of  the  Bibles;  but  why  the  word 
appointed  was  left  on  some  of  the  early  title-pages  and  omitted  in 
others,  and  how  it  got  ^raduaUy  to  mean  authorized^  we  leave 
to  philologists,  simply  remarking  that  the  1602  Bishops'  Bible, 
on  which  our  present  version  was  modelled,  had  both  the  words 
"authorized"  and  "appointed."  The  Puritans  and  Presbyterians 
did  not  require  this  "  appointment,"  and  hence  in  many  editions 
it  was  omitted.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  modern  suppression 
or  omission  by  the  University  or  Queen's  Printers  of  the  long 
Preface,  the  Genealogies,  and  the  "Appointment"  of  Scripture 
Readings  in  Churches.  We  could  spare  also  the  Dedication.  But 
with  all  these  omissions  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  title 
is  not  also  purified  by  leaving  out  the  words  "Appointed  to  be  read 
in  Churches."  It  bein^  the  Bible  of  all  churches,  denominations, 
and  congregations  in  Great  Britain  and  English-speaking  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  India  (except  the  Roman  Catholics)  as  much  as 
of  the  Church  of  England,  why  by  this  misused  word,  appointed^ 
should  our  common  Bible  be  even  nominally  limited  to  the  Church 
of  England,  since  there  never  was  any  exclusive  riffht  in  the  claim. 
It  never  was  any  more  the  Bible  of  the  Church  than  of  the  Puri- 
tans. See  Dr.  Smith's  Introduction  on  this  point.  Again,  it  was 
not  a  new  translation,  but  about  the  twelfth  revision  of  a  work 
that  belonged  to  thepublic,  viz.,  (1,  of  Tyndale,  2,  of  Coverdale, 
3,  of  Matthew,  4,  of  Taverner,  6,  of  the  Great  Bible  of  1539,  6,  of 
Cranmer,  7,  of  Becke,  8,  of  the  Geneva  New  Testament,  9,  of  the 
Genevan  Bible,  10,  of  the  Bishops'  version,  11,  of  the  Bishops' 
version  revised  in  the  edition  of  1602,  12,  this  of  1611,)  at  once 
the  public  repository  of  the  English  language  and  the  birthright  of 
Englishmen  and  the  English-speaking  people,  of  America,  India, 
and  Australia.  This  1611  Bible  has  thus  become  indeed  a  marvel 
of  perfection  in  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  its  language,  consid- 
ering that  at  the  time  of  the  last  revision  there  was  neither  an 
English  grammar  nor  an  English  dictionary  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    It  was  never,  we  believe,  formally  authorized  by  Parlia- 
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meot,  l^ug,  Privy-Council,  or  Convocation,  but  it  by  slow  degrees 
grew  into  use  by  a  higher  authority  than  any  of  these,  viz.,  the 
universal  law  of  superiority  and  the  people's  own  choice." 

Among  other  curiosities  were  shown  a  "  ThumV  Bible,  ^^measor- 
ing  about  one  inch  square  and  half-an-inch  thick ;  probably  the 
smallest  book  in  the  Exhibition ;"  an  Edinburgh  Bible  of  1722, 
"perhaps  the  finest  book  ever  printed  in  Scotland ;*'  various 
editions  with  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  be  retained  or 
cut  off  in  the  binding ;  and  a  Bible,  which  in  memory  of  William 
Caxton,  was  printed  in  Oxford,  bound  in  London,  and  delivered  in 
the  South  Kensington  Exhibition  Buildings  within  twelve  conse- 
cutive hours  on  the  SOth  of  June  last. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  catalogue  also  comprises  a  large 
number  of  editions  specially  valuable  as  having  received  editorial 
care  in  the  text  or  accessories ;  such  as  the  Cambridge  edition 
of  1629,  and  that  of  1638;  Bishop  Lloyd's  of  1701 ;  Blayney's 
of  1769;  the  Oxford  exact  reprint,  1833;  and  the  Cambridge 
Bible  of  1873,  printed  in  paragraphs,  the  text  revised  and  the 
references  remodelled  by  Dr.  Scrivener. 

Mr.  Stevens'  notes  are  numerous,  instructive,  elaborate  and 
funny.  Sometimes  he  gives  a  full  page  with  description  of  a 
volume.  In  his  notice  of  the  second  Rhemish  Testament,  he 
describes  a  slip  pasted  down  at  the  end  of  the  third  (fourth?) 
chapter  of  Matthew,  containing  the  words  ^'  Jurie,  and  from  be- 
yond Jordan"  to  supply  an  omission  in  the  text  His  work 
throughout  is  done  with  enthusiasm,  patience  and  care,  and  this 
volume  presents  the  tenth  revision  of  his  portion  of  the  catalogue. 
Valuable  as  it  is,  however,  this  is  but  a  part  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tended compilation  which  we  hope  will  some  day  see  the  light 
The  full  list  of  printed  Bibles  and  Parts  of  Bibles,  from  1450  to 
1877,  includes  30,000  titles,  and  to  that  forthcoming  publication 
Mr.  Stevens  refers  **the  courageous  reader"  who  finds  satisfao- 
tion  in  the  present  epitome. 

The  Intebmbdiats  World.* — ^This  volume  treats  of  the  con- 
dition of  souls  in  the  period  intermediate  between  death  and  the 
final  judgment.  It  takes  and  defends  the  following  positions.  In 
the  intermediate  state,  the  souls  of  men  are  in  conscious  existence. 

*  ThB  Jhiermediate  World.  By  L.  T.  Towhsbkd,  D.D.,  Profeesor  in  BofltoD 
University,  author  of  '*  Credo,"  etc  Boston:  Lee  k  Shepard;  New  York: 
Charles  T.  DiUin^^iam.    1878.    pp.  260.    Price  $1.26. 
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They  exist  in  an  intermediate  place,  called  aheol  or  hades,  dis- 
tinct from  heaven  and  hell,  their  final  abode.  This  place  com- 
prises two  parts,  paradise-hades,  the  abode  of  the  righteoas,  and 
gehenna-hades,  the  abode  of  the  wicked.  Into  the  former  will  be 
admitted  all  to  whom  the  gospel  has  been  made  known  on  earth, 
and  who  haye  complied  with  the  conditions  of  salvation ;  also, 
"  all  who  have  thus  complied  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
ability,  while  on  earth,  though  they  have  never  heard  of  Christ  or 
of  his  salvation — such,  perhaps,  as  Socrates  and  Plato,  Seneca  and 
M.  Aurelins — and  who,  by  complying  with  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion, have  shown  thereby  that  they  would  have  accepted  Christ 
had  he  been  presented  and  understood, — will  enter  paradise-hades." 
To  the  gehenna-hades  will  be  consigned  all  ^  who  have  rejected 
Christ  when  presented  and  understood,  or  who**  (never  having 
heard  of  Christ)  ^*  would  have  rejected  him  if  presented  and 
understood."  The  character  of  all  penons  who  enter  these  abodes 
respectively  is  fixed  and  anchangeable  forever.  Christ,  indeed, 
between  his  death  and  his  resurrection,  descended  to  hades- 
gehenua  and  preached  to  the  spirits  there  in  prison,  not  words  of 
judicial  condemnation,  but  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the 
gospel ;  but  he  was  rejected  by  them  all.  Christ  also  at  that 
time  entered  paradise-hades,  and  was  joyfully  accepted  by  all. 
So  in  all  ages  since,  to  all  who  enter  paradise-hades  without  hav- 
ing heard  of  Christ,  ^'the  glorious  One  will  be  presented  and 
instantly  accepted,"  and  to  all  who  never  heard  the  gospel  and 
are  consigned  to  gehenna-hades,  ^  Christ  will  be  presented,  and 
then  immediately  and  without  a  solitary  exception  among  the 
inhabitants  be  defiantly  rejected,  their  previous  non-compliance 
with  the  terms  of  salvation  having  made  such  rejection  morally 
inevitable."  **  To  them  the  gospel  is  preached  in  order  that,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  their  iniquity  may  be  the  more  manifestly 
and  glaringly  set  forth."  The  blessedness  and  sufferings  of  the 
intermediate  world  are  not  judicial  rewards  and  punishments; 
these  begin  only  at  the  final  judgment,  which  the  author  regards 
as  ^*the  trial;"  but  that  intermediate  blessedness  and  suffering 
are,  in  a  way  not  clearly  known,  a  preparation  for  the  final  state 
in  "  paradise-proper"  and  "  gehenna-proper." 

The  Westminster  divines  and  the  churches  which  are  doctrinally 
in  accord  with  them,  acknowledge  an  intermediate  state  or  condU 
tUm^  but  deny  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  place.  They  teach 
that  they  who  are  Christ's  pass  at  death  immediately  to  heaven, 
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and  the  finally  impenitent  immediately  to  helL  This  belief  may 
have  been  stimulated  originally  by  the  intensity  of  the  Protestant 
reaction  against  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory;  yet  it  has  strong 
scriptural  grounds ;  while  the  teicts  on  which  the  belief  of  an  inte^ 
mediate  place  rests,  are  few  and  confessedly  obscure  and  of  unee^ 
tain  interpretation.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  divines  is 
true,  it  establishes  the  strongest  probability  against  probation  and 
conversion  after  death.  But  if  there  is  an  intermediate  place,  dis- 
tinct from  heaven  and  hell,  if  the  sufferings  in  it  of  those  who  die 
impenitent  are  not  punitive,  and  Christ  presents  to  them  the  offers 
and  influences  of  his  free  redeeming  grace,  it  must  strike  many 
that  this  in  itself  involves  the  doctrine  of  second  probaticHi,  and 
establishes  the  probability  that  some  in  that  sorrowful  abode  wHl 
penitently  and  trustfully  accept  the  proffered  grace;  and  oar 
author^s  argument  to  prove  that  the  character  of  every  human 
being  will  be  unchangeably  fixed  at  death,  so  that  all  the  influences 
of  redeeming  grace  will  be  unavailing,  will  fail  to  convince  them. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  has  pushed  his  delineation  of  the 
intermediate  world  into  details  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  his 
own  imagination,  more  than  to  any  evidence  either  from  Scripture 
or  reason. 

The  Thkoloqioal  Tbilbmma.* — The  author  announces  that 
this  work,  except  the  Introduction,  was  ready  for  the  press  seven 
years  ago,  and  would  have  been  issued  at  that  time,  ^^  if  the  way 
had  been  open  for  its  publication.''  The  recent  excitement  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  has  given  the  author  the  desired  opportunity  of 
presenting  it  to  the  public.  The  title  *'  Trilemma"  is  misleading, 
since  the  author  does  not  examine  the  arguments  for  univemi 
salvation  nor  even  notice  the  recent  defences  of  Restorationism, 
which  is  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  at 
present  holds  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  work  is  an  align- 
ment for  "  conditional  immortality,"  and  against  the  endless  ponisb- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  which  has  long  been  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  church.  It  is  the  work  of  an  earnest  thinker,  and  by  internal 
evidence  (both  by  its  merits  and  its  defects),  substantiates  the 
author's  claim  that  it  is  the  product  of  original  study,  *'  writ,  en 

*  Th6  Tkeological  IHlgmma.  The  threefold  qoeetion  of  Bndlees  Misery,  Vnim- 
sal  Salyation,  or  Gonditiona]  Immortality  (L  e ,  the  SurvivBl  of  the  fittest,  ooo- 
sidered  in  the  light  of  Romod,  Nature,  and  RevelatloxL  By  Bev.  J.  H.  Prnnroa, 
1C.A.  New  York:  Sherwood  &  Ck>. ;  75  B.  9th  street  1878.  pp.  28&.  Price 
by  mail  postage  paid  $1.00,  three  oopiee  to  one  address  $2.00. 
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under  such  oircamstanoes  of  isolatioD  as  prevented  all  access  to  the 
Tolomes  of  his  own  or  any  other  library."    The  arguments  are 
essentially  those  with  which  oar  readers  are  already  familiar  in 
the  writings  of  Hudson  and  others ;  we  do  not  see  that  the  volume 
before  us  presents  anything  new  or  additional  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  Rubiect    The  author  writes  with  cousiderable  of  what  M. 
Arnold  calls  ^*  vigor  and  rigor."    He  evinces  the  earnestness  of 
profound  conviction,  and  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  appears  on 
every  page.    The  work  would  be  improved  by  more  dispassionate- 
ness, by  showing  towards  the  believers  of  the  orthodox  doctrine 
more  of  the  breadth,  liberality,  and  amenity  of  scholarly  culture, 
not  to  say  of  Christian  charity,  less  of  ^'  the  self-complacent,  posi- 
tive, oracular,"  '*  of  contemptuous  and  scornful  bearing,"  which  the 
author  himself  attributes  to  an  eminent  advocate  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  church  (p.  21 1).     Our  author  says  (pp.  65,  66) :  "  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  scholarship  of  the  church  and  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  world  had  conspired  together  to  perpetuate  and 
sustain  the  delusion  of  the  tempter,  *  ye  shall  not  surely  die.^ " 
Then  after  specifying  *^  our  commentators"  and  ^'  our  theological 
system-makers,"  as  entering  into  this  conspiracy,  and  putting  into 
the  Scriptures  a  meaning  derived  from  their  own  preconceived 
dogmas,  he  adds,  *^  our  lexicographers  and  philologists  are  agreed 
in  the  same  cause.  .  .  .  And  why  so  ?    Simply  because  they  have 
put  that  sense  into  them  and  then  transferred  it  back  to  their 
lexicons.    So  that  when  we  go  to  these  Scripture  helps  for  light, 
we  find  the  ^  word  of  God  made  of  none  effect  through  their  tradi- 
tions' and  traductions"    When  the  advocate  of  a  doctrine  admits 
that  the  conmientators,  the  theologians,  the  lexicographers,  and 
philologists,  ^Hhe  scholarship  of  the  church  and  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  world,"  are  against  him,  and  then  attempts  to 
account  for  it  as  the  result  of  prejudice,  delusion,  and  conspiracy 
with  the  tempter,  he  can  hardly  expect  his  readers  to  have  patience 
to  follow  him  in  the  further  development  of  his  argument. 

The  Cbkativb  Week.* — ^These  "Studies"  were  originally 
delivered  as  sermons  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pulpit  ministra- 
tions. Subsequently  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  eminent 
citizens  of  various  denominations  for  their  repetition,  they  were 
reconstructed,  and  then  delivered  in  fourteen  lectures  in  Phila- 

*  Studies  in  the  Oreaiive  Week.  By  GieoReB  D.  Boabdman.  New  York :  D. 
Applfiton  &  Oa     1878.    338  pp. 
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delphia ;  they  are  published  as  thus  delivered.  In  the  preface 
the  author  declares  emphatically  that  the  ^'  volume  does  not  claim 
to  be  a  scientific  treatise,  or  even  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
Mosaic  record  with  the  teachings  of  modern  science.  His  main 
object  has  been  to  nnfold  the  moral  meaning  which  he  believes  is 
divinely  unfolded  in  the  Creation  Archive.^'  While  avowing  his 
reverent  belief  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  inspired,  he  says:  ^'1 
do  not  believe  that  the  Creation  Record  is  to  be  taken  literally. 

The  words  describing  creation  must,  in  the  very  nature 

of  the  case,  be  figurative  or  parabolic The  record  of  the 

creative  week  is  the  record  of  a  divinely  inspired  vision,  wherein 
the  beholder  was  divinely  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  of  the  creative 
process,  as  though  unfolded  in  a  series  of  unrolling  sections  of  a 
divine  panorama."  He  holds  a  similar  view  of  the  narrative  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  regards  the  record  of  the  genesis  of 
woman  as  a  divine  parable,  (pp.  19,  20,  201,  222).  The  author's 
rhetoric  is  sometimes  startling.  His  moral  applications  of  the 
successive  events  of  creation  take  a  wide  range,  justified,  per- 
haps, by  the  fact  that  the  creation  htui  relation  to  everything  in 
the  universe.  His  moral  lessons  from  '*  the  genesis  of  the  lands" 
are :  (1.)  That  in  it  is  the  birth  of  individualities;  (2.)  The  birth 
of  duty ;  illustrating,  (a)  the  true  altruism  or  law  of  love ;  (b)  the 
diversity  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  In  considering  the  creation 
of  woman  he  finds  occasion  to  advocate  woman's  suffrage.  The 
book,  nevertheless,  abounds  in  valuable  thoughts  and  fine  senti- 
ments; and  some  of  his  exemplifications  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  in  his  works  are  very  striking.  Delivered  as  popular  lec- 
tures, they  are  fitted  to  awaken  much  interest ;  and  in  their  printed 
form  they  are  fitted  to  interest  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

Col.  Cabbikgton's  ^^  Battlbs  oftujb  Akbbican  Rbtoldtiox.'^ 
— This  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  revolutionary  history 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  prepared  by  an  officer  of  the  Ame^ 
ican  army ;  and  furnishes  an  account,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  of  the  various  battles  and  campaigns  of  the  war  horn  1775 
to  1781.  It  is  abundantly  furnished  with  maps  which  illostrate 
the  various  battle  fields,  and  the  positions  of  the  contending  forces. 

^  BoMkB  of  Oi€  American  RewfkOim.  1775-1781.  Historioia  and  Militerr  <^t- 
idam,  with  Topographical  iUnstratlon.  JiuUHa  ei  prtBttrea  ml  "Bf  Hmr  B. 
CABBoroTON,  M.A.,  LLD.,  Colonel  United  States  Army,  Professor  ol  IQittij 
Science  and  Dynamic  Engineering,  Wabash  GoUege,  State  of  Indiau,  T.  &  A. 
A.  &  Barnes  k  Oo.    New  York.    1S7G.    Large  Svo.    pp.  712. 
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Abbott  on  Lukk.  • — ^This  \%  one  of  a  series  of  brief  commenta- 
ries by  the  same  author,  designed  for  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
popular  use.  The  first  volume  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  another 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  previously  appeared ;  that  on  the 
gospel  of  John  is  in  preparation.  The  notes  are  concise,  pertinent, 
explanatory,  and  suggestive. 

Chap,  xii.,  47,  48.  And  that  servant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will 
and  prepared  not  himself,  etc.  .  .  *'The  passage  certainly  teaches 
that  there  are  degrees  of  punishment  in  the  future  life ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  therefore  necessarily  to  imply  that  all  who  are  pun- 
ished in  the  future  are  not  eternally  punished.''  (p.  79.) 

Chap,  xvi.,  26.  (Dives  and  Lazarus.)  "In  the  preceding  verse, 
Abraham  has  maintained  the  justice  of  the  condition  of  the  rich 
man.  In  this  verse  he  declares  that  condition  to  be  unalterably 
fixed.  The  language  is  of  course  metaphorical,  but  the  metaphor 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  great  gulf  is  one  which  neither 
mercy  from  heaven  nor  repentance  from  hell  can  bridge."  (p. 
106.) 

Db.  £.  Bbbcheb  on  RBTBiBunoN.f — The  articles  of  which  this 
history  mainly  consists  have  already  been  published  in  the  ChriS' 
tian  Union,  The  author  begins  with  the  age  of  the  Maccabees, 
in  which  he  finds  existing  "a  full  belief  of  eternal  rewards  in  a 
future  world;"  he  traces  the  development  of  this  belief  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  influences  on  it  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 
Greek  thought.  He  then  gives  the  history  of  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  time  of  Christ,  discuss- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  book  of  Enoch,  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  and  those  of  Philo.  He  then  examines  the 
belief  prevalent  at  Christ's  coming ;  and  finally  traces  the  history 
of  opinions  in  the  church  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  respect  to  these  centuries  he  claims  to  have 
established  the  following  facts :  Three  beliefs  are  found  existing ; 
the  belief  of  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked; 
that  of  universal  restoration ;  that  of  endless  punishment.  No  one 
of  these  beliefs  was  established  as  orthodox,  but  each  was  held  with- 

*  The  Ootpei  according  to  Luke.  With  Kotes,  Comments,  Hapfl,  and  Blnstra- 
tions.  By  Bev.  Ltxak  Abbor,  author  of  *'  Diotionaiy  of  BeligiouB  Knowledge," 
'*  Jeans  of  Nazareth,"  etc.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans.  A.  8.  Barnes  ft 
Co.     1878.    8to.    148  pp.    Price  $1.50  by  mail  post-paid. 

f  Euiory  of  opinions  on  ike  ScripUtral  Doctrine  of  RetrHmUon.  By  Kdwahd 
Bkboheb,  D.D.    New  York :  D.  Appletoc  ft  Co.    1878.    12mo.   ziv.  and  334  pp. 
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out  discrediting  the  orthodoxy  of  its  advocates.  *^  Not  one  of  the 
great  fathers''  (living  in  these  centuries)  "ever  made  an  elahome 
argument  for  future  eternal  punishment,  or  against  univenal  rei- 
toration  as  a  dangerous  error." 

The  author's  conclusions  as  to  the  teaching  of  Justin  Martyr 
and  of  some  others  will  be  doubted  ;  and  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches on  various  points  differ  from  those  of  Hagenbach  and 
some  other  historians  of  high  authority.  His  conclusions^  how- 
ever, are  founded  on  his  own  original  investigations;  the  woikig 
one  of  much  ability  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  He  makes  the  impression  on  us,  however,  that  he 
writes  as  the  advocate  of  a  preconceived  opinion,  rather  than  with 
the  judicial  impartiality  of  an  historian. 

The  Leviticai*  Priests.*— It  is  claimed  by  recent  critics  that 
Deuteronomy  regards  all  Levites  as  competent  for  the  priesthood, 
while  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  restrict  the  priesthood 
to  Aaron  and  his  descendants.  If  so,  then  either  this  equality  of 
the  Levites  superseded  the  previous  privilege  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
or  else  the  endowment  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  with  the  privilege 
abolished  the  former  equality.  Dr.  Kuenen,  author  of  **The  Re- 
ligion of  Israel,"  and  other  critics  maintain  the  latter  supposition. 
This  criticism  "considers  the  elevation  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  above 
the  Levites  as  the  work  of  the  Elohistio  legislation,  prepared  by 
Ezekiel,  who,  degrading  the  Levites  (zliv.  0-16)  assigned  the 
priestly  functions  within  the  line  of  the  house  of  Aaron  to  the 
sons  of  Zadoc."  "It  disposes  of  historical  records  before  the 
time  of  the  prophets  or  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 

B.  C,  a  mass  of  unreliable  tradition The  twelve  tribes  did 

not  arise  from  Israel,  but  were  formed  by  an  admixture  with 

neighboring  nations The  patriarchs  are  not  historical 

personages. Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  year  625 

B.  C,  perhaps  by  Hilkiah,  as  a  reform  programme,  and  was  foisted 
on  Moses,  although  he  was  in  no  respect  the  author  of  it;  nor  does 
the  material  rest  on  a  reliable  Mosaic  tradition.  Lev.  xviiL-xxvi 
was  composed  by  Ezekiel."  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  were 
written  after  the  exile  and  "form  a  programme  which  represents 
the  wishes  of  the  priestly  party  and  the  scribes — a  programme  so 

*  The  LedHocU  PrieOa,  A  oontribution  to  the  critidsm  d  tbe  Pentateuch.  'Bf 
Samusl  Ivss  Cubtiss,  Jr.,  Fb.D.,  Leipog.  With  a  prafaoe  by  ProfeflBor  fnu 
DeUtasch,  D.D.  Edinbuigh:  T.  and  T.  Clarke.  Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockbana  1877. 
8?o.    xziz  and  354  pp. 
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cleverly  planned,  probablyb j  Ezra,  that  it  was  a  complete  8ncce8s« 
The  prophet's  voice  before  the  growing  legal  tendency  was  hashed, 
and  the  many  ceremonial  observances  so  carefully  described  in  the 
Pentateuch  afterwards  bore  their  legitimate  fruit  in  the  refined 
Bubtilties  of  the  Mishna.  Finally,  this  priestly  legislation  (Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers)  obtained  historical  support  by  a  'pious 
fraud,'  since  the  whole  history  of  the  kings  was  re-written  by  the 
author  of  'Chronicles'  long  after  Ezra,  so  as  to"  conform  to  and 
''illustrate  this  legislation." 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  elaborate,  critical,  and  scholarly 
refutation  of  the  extravagant  speculations  of  Euenen  and  his 
school.  In  the  first  eight  chapters  the  author  proves  that  there 
is  no  irreconcilable  difference  between  Deuteronomy  and  the 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  their  record  of  legislation  in 
regard  to  priests  and  Levites.  In  the  remaining  chapter  he 
examines  briefly  whether  Moses  was  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  also  the  claims  advanced  by  some  critics  in  favor  of  Ezra's 
anthorship  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  His  conclu- 
sion in  each  case  is  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
authorship  of  Moses.  In  several  Appendixes  the  author  discusses 
"  The  sources  of  the  Chronicles,"  "  The  authorship  of  Isaiah  xl.- 
Ixvi,"  and  other  learned  questions.     Four  Indexes  are  appended. 

Pbesidbnt  Bascou,  in  his  Compabativb  Pstcholoot,*  has 
made  a  good  beginning  in  a  field  of  observation  and  theory  which 
in  this  country  has  been  very  imperfectly  or  very  superficially 
cultivated.  We  have  had,  on  the  one  hand,  a  superabundance  of 
confident  dogmatism  founded  on  the  rash  and  hasty  generaliza- 
tiona  and  the  seductive  analogies  of  Spencer's  Metaphysics ;  and 
on  the  other,  we  have  had  the  equally  superficial  and  equally  con- 
fident conclusions  of  the  physiologists.  Both  the  metaphysical 
evolutionists  and  experimental  physiologists  have  seemed  to  find 
little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  anticipations  of  intelligence  in  the 
simplest  forms  of  matter,  and  of  extending  the  relations  of  matter 
to  the  highest  manifestations  of  mind.  But  both  have  been  more 
ready  to  accept  the  remotest  similarities  than  to  discern  the  most 
salient  and  obtrusive  differences.  Nothing  is  so  much  needed  as 
a  careful  and  discriminating  treatment  of  the  many  kinds  and 

*  OomparaMve  P9yckotof/y;  ar^  Th€  Orawih  and  Oradm  of  IntdUffence.  By  Jomr 
BAflKxni,  oatiior  ol  Philoaophy  of  Religion,  Prindplefl  of  Psydiology,  Philosophy 
of  Bogllah  litentme,  etc    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1878. 
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types  of  activity  which  anticipate  the  perfected  intelligence  which 
we  6nd  in  man. 

President  Bascom  is  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his 
theme.  He  has  brought  to  the  examination  of  its  several  problems, 
ample  reading,  a  candid  and  philosophic  spirit,  and  an  intelligent 
faith  in  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  higher  manifestations  of 
psychical  activity  as  contrasted  with  the  manifold  physiological 
and  instinctive  phenomena  which  blend  with  them  so  harmoni- 
ously and  serve  them  so  well.  He  has  produced  a  work  of  rare 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  marked  by  grave  defects ;  occasion- 
ally in  thought,  more  frequently  in  style,  which  is  at  times  singu- 
larly infelicitous  in  respect  of  clearness  and  ornament  These 
infelicities  in  many  cases  proceed  from  the  confidence  and  impetr 
uosity  of  a  singularly  indocile  and  yet  self-satisfied  thinker.  They 
are  amply  redeemed  by  the  vigor  of  his  thinking  and  the  ardor  of 
his  devotion  to  the  most  important  truths  and  the  noblest  aims. 

Cbeed  and  Deed.* — ^These  lectures  were  delivered  before  the 
"  society  for  ethical  culture.*'  They  consist  of  the  bald  negations  of 
modern  unbelief,  joined  with  the  attempt  to  retain  and  uphold  the 
moral  law  without  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  or  in  immortality, 
and  to  find  in  the  negations  which  remain  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion ibr  moral  culture,  for  righteousness,  and  a  worthy  and  noble 
life.  The  author  teaches  that  supematuralism  tends  to  weaken 
virtue.  He  finds  sun-worship  *'  in  the  familiar  Hebrew  myth  of 
Samson."  *^  The  word  Samson  means  sun ;  he  is  bound  with  ropes, 
as  is  also  the  Sun-god  among  the  Polynesians.  The  secret  of  his 
strength  is  in  his  hair.  Shorn  of  this  the  giant  becomes  feeble  as  a 
child,  and  is  blinded  by  his  foes.*' 

AB-6A-RA-KA.f — A  third  edition  has  just  been  published  of  this 
interesting  volume,  which  originally  appeared  some  ten  yean 
ago,  and  which  was  at  the  time  noticed  in  the  New  EngUmder. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  journey  of  an  officer's  Mrife,  who 
accompanied  an  expedition  of  United  States  soldiers  which  was 
sent  by  the  War  Department  in  1 866  through  the  country  which 

•  Creed  cmd  Dted.  A  series  of  disoourseB,  bj  Feux  Adlib,  Ph.D.  KewToik: 
Published  for  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  bj  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1877. 

f  Ah-aorrarka ;  Land  of  Massaart :  Being  the  experience  of  an  otBoer*8  wife  on 
the  Plains.  With  an  outline  of  Indian  operations  and  oonferenoee  from  1S66  to 
1878.  By  GoL  HBNaT  B.  OABBiNaTON,  U.  &  A.  Third  edition  of  Mn.  ClHnnf- 
ton's  narratiye.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  maps,  cuts,  IndiiB  po^ 
traits,  etc.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Go.    1878.     12mo.  pp.  378. 
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is  watered  by  the  Big  Horn  and  Tongue  rivers ;  and  which  was 
once  known  as  Ab-sa-ra-ka  or  the  "Home  of  the  Crows."  Few 
stories  of  adventure  will  better  repay  the  reading ;  and  the  book 
has  just  now  an  additional  importance,  for  the  reason  that  though 
originally  written  some  ten  years  ago  it  still  affords  the  best 
account  that  is  to  be  found  of  the  country  which  has  been  ren- 
dered forever  memorable  by  the  massacreK  by  hostile  Indians  of 
Fetterman,  Brown,  Custer,  Bradley,  and  their  associates;  and 
which  is  still  of  interest  as  the  scene  of  so  many  of  the  recent 
Indian  conflicts. 

Christ;  His  Natubb  and  Work.* — ^This  volume  is  designed 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  containing  sermons  on  Christian  doc- 
trine by  representative  Protestant  preachers.  The  authors  of  the 
discourses  in  the  volume  before  us  are  all,  except  one,  pastors  of 
churches  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  eight  different  denomina- 
tions. £ach  of  the  discourses,  except  the  last,  is  a  discussion  of 
some  aspect  of  the  general  subject  announced  on  the  title  page  ; 
they  have  no  other  unity.  The  work  is  interesting  as  exemplify- 
ing the  doctrine  and  method  of  eminent  clergymen  of  different 
denominations,  and  is  well  fitted  to  meet  the  demand  for  published 
sermons  which  in  recent  years  has  so  remarkably  increased. 

DiscouRSBS  BY  O.  B.  FROTHiNGHAM.f — ^This  volumc  contains 
twelve  discourses,  the  subjects  of  which  are :  The  Mission  of  the 
Radical  Preacher ;  The  Rising  and  the  Setting  Faith ;  the  Unbe- 
lief of  the  Believers ;  Why  does  the  Popular  Religion  prevail  ? 
Formal  Religion  and  Life ;  the  Sectarian  spirit ;  the  Dogma  of 
Hell ;  The  Higher  Sentiments ;  Attitudes  of  Unbelief;  The  Oflice 
of  Prayer;  The  American  Gentleman;  The  American  Lady. 
The  characteristic  of  these  discourses,  w^hich  impresses  us  most, 
is  the  author's  gross  misapprehension  of  what  Christianity  and  its 
legitimate  influences  really  are.  We  cannot  avoid  noticing,  also, 
how  little  of  positive  truth,  aside  from  what  is  taken  from  Chris- 
tianity, the  author  presents  for  the  quickening,  purification,  and 
elevation  either  of  the  individual  or  of  society. 

*  Christ:  Sis  Nature  and  Work;  a  series  of  diBOOursee  by  Howard  Ooeby, 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  Cyrus  D.  Foss.  Thomas  Armitage,  William  F.  Morgan, 
Thomas  D.  Anderson,  R.  Heber  Newton,  Ghaunoey  (riles,  Edward  A.  Washburn, 
K.  H.  Ohapin.  R.  P.  Rogers,  Charles  F.  Robinson.  L.  D.  Sevan.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1878.     407  pp. 

f  The  Rising  and  (he  Setting  Faith  and  other  Discourses.    By  0.  B.  FBOTBiNOBiiii. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1878.    272  pp. 
46a 
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RKCENT   PUBUCATIONS. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  Ci^. 

Current  Discussion.  A  collection  from  the  chief  English  Essays  on  Question 
of  the  Time.  Edited  by  Edward  L.  Burlingame.  Vol.  IL  Questions  of  Belief. 
8vo,  360  pp. 

Canoeing  in  Eanuckia:  or  Haps  and  Mishaps  Afloat  and  Ashore  of  the  States- 
man, the  Editor,  the  Artist,  and  the  Scribbler.  Recorded  by  the  Commodore  and 
the  Cook  (C.  L.  Norton  and  John  Habberton).    Illustrated.     12mo,  254  pp. 

A  History  of  Latin  Literature.  By  Leonhard  Schwitz,  LL.D.,  Classicsl  Exam- 
iner in  the  Uniyersity  of  London.     12mo,  262  pp. 

Putnam's  Advanced  Science  Series. — Mineralogy.  By  J.  H.  Collins,  F.6.S. 
Vol.  I.  The  General  Principles  of  Mineralogy.  With  579  lUustrations.  ]2iiu). 
206  pp. 

The  Elective  Franchise  in  the  United  States.    By  D.  C.  McMillan.    1 2mo,  181  pp. 

The  Childhood  of  the  English  Nation :  or  the  Beginnings  of  English  History. 
By  Ella  S.  Armitage.     16mo,  247  pp. 

Putnam's  Library  Companion.  A  Quarterly  Summary,  giving  Priced  and 
Classified  Lists  of  the  English  and  American  Publications  of  the  past  year,  with 
the  addition  of  brief  Analyses  or  Characterizations  of  the  more  important  Books; 
being  a  Quarterly  Continuation  of  "  The  Best  Beading.'*    Volume  L    8vo,  94  pp. 

Economic  Monographs.  No.  V. — Our  Revenue  System  and  the  Civil  Servioe : 
Shall  they  be  Reformed?  By  Abraham  L.  Earle,  with  preface  by  ProL  William 
Gr.  Sunmer.  Pamphlet.  8vo,  47  pp. — The  Same.  No.  VH.— Sufb'age  in  Citiea. 
By  Simon  Sterne.     41  pp. — The  Same.    No.  Vm. — Protection  and  Revenue  io 

1877.  A  Lecture  delivered  before  ''  The  New  York  Free  Trade  Club,"  April  18th 

1878,  by  William  G.  Sumner,  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Yale 
College.  38  pp.— The  Same.  No.  IX— France  and  the  United  States:  Their 
Present  Commercial  Relations  considered  with  reference  to  a  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
city. Comprising  Papers  by  MM.  M^nier,  Ldon  Chotteau,  Parke  Godwin,  and  J.  S. 
Moore.    44  pp. 

Putnam's  Art  Hand-Books.  Edited  by  Susan  N.  Garter,  Superintendent  of  the 
Woman's  Art  School,  Cooper  Union. — The  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  in  Ofl 
Colors.  By  W.  Williams.  Prom  the  Thirty-fourth  London  Editicm.  16ido, 
Boards,  74  pp. — The  same.  The  Art  of  Sketching  from  Nature.  By  Thomae 
Rowbotham.    With  twenty-seven  Illustrations.    74  pp. 

Course  in  Arithmetic.  A  Treatise  in  three  Parts.  Complete  in  One  Voluzne. 
By  P.  W.  Bardwell.     12mo,  154  pp.    Price  $1.25. 

The  Crew  of  the  "  Sam  Weller."  By  John  Habberton.  Square  16mo,  161  pp. 
Price  40  and  75  cents. 

The  Ring  of  Amethyst  By  Alice  Wellington  Rollins.  Square  l&no,  108  pp. 
Price  $1.25. 

Six  to  One.  A  Nantucket  Idyl.  Square  ]6mo,  176  pp.  Price,  Paper  40  oeote, 
Cloth  75  cents. 

Houghton,  Osgood  db  Co,,  Boston,  Mass, 
Memorial  and  Biographical  Sketches.    By  James  Freeman  Clarke.    1 2ino,  434  pp. 
Boston  Monday  Lectures. — Orthodoxy,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Syeota   By 
Joseph  Cook.    12mo,  343  pp. 
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YisioiiB :  A  Study  of  False  Light  (Pseudopia).  By  Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Memorial  Sketch  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.D. 
12mo,  315  pp. 

Memoir  of  William  Frances  Bartlett  By  Francis  Winthrop  Palfrey.  12mo, 
309  pp. 

The  New  West  as  Related  to  the  Christian  College.  By  B.  P.  Tenney.  Printed 
at  the  Riyerside  Press.    Third  Edition.    Illustrated.    8vo,  106  pp. 

D,  AppleUm  di  Company^  New  York  City, 

The  Bible  Reader's  Commentary.  The  New  Testament,  in  two  Volumes.  VoL 
I. — The  Four-fold  Gospel :  a  consolidation  of  the  four  Gospels  in  one  Chronologi- 
cal Narrative,  with  the  text  arranged  in  sections ;  with  brief  Readings  and  com- 
plete Annotations,  selected  from  "the  Choice  and  Best  Observations"  of  more 
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Abticlb  L— a  scholar  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


No  RECORDS  are  more  unsatisfactory,  at  least  none  have  been 
more  unsatisfactory,  than  those  which  purport  to  cast  light 
upon  the  private  lives  of  eminent  men.  Especially  is  this 
statement  true  in  respect  to  individuals,  no  matter  how  other- 
wise distinguished,  who  have  not  been  connected  in  some  way 
with  affairs  of  state.  Little  do  we  know  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  past  who  have  had  to  trust  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
facts  of  their  personal  history,  not  to  official  documents,  but  to 
the  distinction  they  have  gained  in  scholarship  or  letters,  to  the 
interest  which  the  work  they  have  done  may  have  inspired  in 
their  contemporaries.  Our  information  in  regard  to  nearly  all 
the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  who  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  is  of  the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  nature.  Nor 
are  we  much  better  off  when  we  come  down  to  a  period  nearer 
the  present  Of  most  of  that  brilliant  group  of  dramatists  who 
made  the  Elizabethan  age  illustrious,  we  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  know  anything  worth  knowing.  Facts  and  figures,  often 
uncertain,  and  usually  barren,  comprise  the  principal  part  of 
the  information  contained  in  what  are  called  their  biographies. 
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It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  this  should  be  so.  In  the  broad 
glare  of  light  cast  by  the  press  of  modern  times  upon  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  most  inconspicuous ;  in  these  days,  in  particular, 
when  no  privacy,  however  secluded,  no  obscurity,  however  pro- 
found, can  be  trusted  to  save  any  one  from  the  reporter  that 
walks  in  darkness,  or  the  interviewer  that  wastes  at  noonday, 
it  scarcely  seems  possible  that  the  life  of  any  man  of  great  emi- 
nence could  escape  being  known  to  contemporaries  and  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Yet  this  will  not  appear  so  strange  when 
we  come  to  consider  how  little  is  the  acquaintance  most  of  as 
have  with  the  details  that  make  up  the  biography  of  the  most 
conspicuous  living  men  of  letters.  How  many  of  the  admirers 
of  Tennyson,  for  instance,  who  for  thirty  years  has  occupied  the 
foremost  place  in  English  literature,  could  give  any  but  vague 
and  fragmentary  particulars  of  his  personal  history  7 

But  however  it  may  be  at  present,  obviously  the  only  cer- 
tain way  for  a  man  of  the  past  to  make  sure  that  his  acts 
would  be  perpetuated  was  for  him  to  write  an  account  of  them 
himseli  Simple  as  the  expedient  may  appear,  it  took  ages  to 
discover  it  Antiquity  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  auto- 
biography, strictly  so  called.  In  works  like  the  Commentaries 
of  CsBsar,  the  personal  interest  belonging  to  the  man  is  entirely 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  absorbing  interest  of  the  events  he 
describes.  The  former  is,  indeed,  so  subordinate  to  the  latter 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  In  the  genuine  auto- 
biography the  man  himself  must  be  the  center  about  which 
everything  else  revolves ;  and  events  that  take  place  in  his  time 
are  described  only  as  they  impart  additional  interest  to  his  own 
words  or  deeds.  The  practice  is  now  so  common  that  it  seems  to 
us  as  if  it  must  always  have  existed.  Yet  the  work  of  which  a 
slight  account  is  to  be  given  here,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
of  its  kind  known  to  literary  history. 

Among  the  chronicles  and  memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Mkster  of  the  Bolls,  are 
sfeveral  volumes  of  a  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century,  famous  to 
some  extent  in  his  day,  but  now  known  by  name  only  lo  few, 
and  cared  for  by  fewer  stilL  Of  his  various  writings  the  one 
that  has  for  us  any  special  interest  here  is  that  which  goes  under 
the  title  De  Bebus  a  Se  Qestis.    It  has  unfortunately  only  been 
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preserved  in  part  Though  the  story  is  told  in  the  third  per- 
son, it  is  a  genuine  autobiography ;  and  the  work  has  even 
more  interest  than  usually  pertains  to  such  productions.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  writings 
uncommon  in  that  age,  and  having  in  consequence  the  attrac- 
tion of  rarity.  But  in  addition,  the  excessive  vanity  of  its  author 
imparts  that  peculiar  fascination  which  all  individual  charac:, 
teristics,  whether  good  or  bad,  exercise  when  exhibited  in  the 
full  perfection  of  their  greatness  or  their  monstrosity.  More- 
over, the  incidents  and  details  interwoven  with  the  personal 
narrative  give  frequently  a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  life, 
of  which  from  regular  histories  we  should  catch  only  the 
vaguest  outlines.  To  some  it  may  be  of  interest  to  get  even  a 
faint  idea  of  a  man,  especially  from  his  own  point  of  view,  who 
in  his  time  was  far  from  being  an  insignificant  personage  in  the 
eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and  in  his  own 
eyes  was  about  the  most  important  personage  of  his  aga  Full 
of  egregious  vanity,  full  of  distorted  facts,  full  of  violent  invec- 
tive his  statements  are.  But  the  very  qualities  that  lower  to  a 
certain  extent  our  estimation  of  the  writer,  have  also  the  effect 
of  imparting  additional  interest  to  what  he  wrote.  For  the 
accuracy  of  what  he  says  he  alone  is  responsible ;  our  duty  is 
done  when  we  set  forth  in  another  tongue  and  with  far  less 
detail  some  of  the  incidents  which  he  recorda 

Gerald  de  Barri  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Manorbeer,  in  South- 
western Wales,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Pembroke. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  It  is,  indeed,  entirely  a 
matter  of  inference,  from  declarations  made  by  himself  in.  his 
writings,  as  to  his  age  in  particular  years.  This,  it  might  seem, 
would  furnish  information  sufficiently  satisfactory.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  so.  For  in  all  his  statements  in  r^ard  to 
everybody  and  everything,  Gerald  de  Barri  invariably  exhib- 
ited a  generous  disdain  for  mere  dates  and  figures,  which  have 
made  many  of  his  assertions  the  despair  of  editors  who  have 
fettered  themselves  with  frivolous  habits  of  accuracy.  The  year 
of  his  birth,  however,  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1147.  Both  on  the  spear  and  the  spindle  side  he  was  of  high 
descent  His  father,  William  de  Barri,  was  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Norman  nobility.     His  mother  belonged  to  one  of 
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the  most  powerful  Welsh  families.  His  grandmother,  the  then 
somewhat  celebrated,  or  at  least  notorious  Nesta,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  South  Wales,  and  before  her  mar- 
riage to  Gerald  de  Windsor,  the  constable  of  Pembroke,  had 
been  the  mistress  of  Henry  L  of  England ;  and  there  is  unfor- 
tunately pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  she  did  not  limit  her 
favors  either  to  her  royal  lover  or  to  her  husband.  But  in 
those  times,  and  especially  among  the  Welsh,  the  marriage 
bond  pressed  lightly.  Bank,  in  particular,  had  privil^es  of 
its  own  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  other.  Nesta 
was  the  mistress  of  a  king  in  days  when  the  immorality  of 
the  act  was  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the  eminence  to  which  she 
had  attained ;  and  a  portion  of  her  glory  shone  by  a  reflected 
light  upon  her  descendants,  both  legitimate  and  ill^timate. 
Certainly  as  regards  this  particular  grandson,  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  his  relationship  with  the  highest  nobility  of  his  native 
country  was  the  source  of  much  both  of  the  success  and  of  the 
failure  of  his  life. 

Gerald  de  Barri  is  known  to  modern  historians  and  students 
almost  exclusively  by  the  name  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Gerald 
the  Welshman),  in  accordance  with  the  then  common  custom 
of  Latinizing  proper  names.  This  practice,  suitable  enough 
and  even  necessary  in  an  age  when  every  educated  man  wrote 
and  spoke  Latin,  is  in  a  measure  preserved  for  us  still  in  the 
triennial  catalogues  of  our  colleges — there  maintaining  a  linger- 
ing existence  and  furnishing  a  grotesque  exhibition  of  the 
survival  of  the  unfit 

He  was  the  youngest  of  four  sons  by  his  father's  second  wife. 
His  brothers  early  manifested  the  fighting  tastes  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belonged ;  but  he  was  difierent  In  their  childish 
games  they  designed  towers  and  castles  and  fortified  towns, 
while  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  erection  of  churches 
and  monasteries.  This  peculiarity  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
father,  who  used  jestingly  in  consequence  to  call  the  boy  his 
bishop.  In  numerous  other  ways  did  his  preference  for  an 
ecclesiastical  life,  his  trust  in  a  divine  power,  manifest  itself  in 
his  early  years.  Once  while  still  a  child,  when  the  place  was 
threatened  with  attack  and  the  men  on  every  side  were  run- 
ning to  arms,  and  the  non-combatants  seeking  for  shelter,  be 
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asked  to  be  carried  to  the  church,  thereby  implying,  as  he 
expresses  it,  that  greater  security  could  be  found  in  the  house 
of  God  than  in  a  town  filled  with  soldiers,  and  fortified  by 
towers  and  walls.  This  feeling,  he  tells  us,  he  kept  through  all 
his  life.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  difiference  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  who  chose  the  profession  of  arms,  was 
not  more  external  than  real.  Certainly  that  quiet  and  repose 
which  is  deemed  to  be  so  peculiar  a  characteristic  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  it  was  never  his  lot  to  experience.  If  in  heart 
he  belonged  to  the  church,  it  was  to  the  church  militant.  His 
life,  so  far  as  we  know  about  it,  was  a  stormy  one,  and  it  was 
more  often  stormy  from  choice  than  from  necessity.  The  race 
from  which  he  sprang,  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side, 
was  not  of  the  kind  to  give  to  the  boy  feelings  of  long-suflfer- 
ing,  patience,  meekness,  and  the  charity  that  endureth  all 
things.  He  doubtless  longed  after  a  fashion  for  the  reign  of 
peace  and  good*will  npon  the  earth ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  not  have  been  grievously  put  out  if  it  had  actually 
come  in  his  time :  it  is  certain  that  like  very  many  others  who 
offer  similar  petitions,  he  did  not  care  for  its  coming  until  all 
those  to  whom  he  had  a  special  aversion  had  met  with  what  he 
conceived  to  be  their  just  deserts.  It  was  never  his  fault, 
indeed,  if  his  enemies  did  not  receive  their  dua  Throughout 
his  whole  career,  the  man,  whether  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  who 
smote  him  on  one  cheek,  was  pretty  certain  to  receive  blows  in 
return  upon  both  of  his  own. 

As  the  tastes  of  his  brothers  were  exclusively  military,  it 
was  natural  that  the  young  Giraldus,  who  consorted  with  them 
daily,  should  be  influenced  by  their  preferences.  His  studies 
in  consequence  began  to  suffer.  But  from  the  neglect  of  these 
he  was  recalled  by  the  admonition  of  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of 
St.  David's.  The  admonition  was  made  still  more  effective  by 
suggestive  remarks  of  two  of  the  bishop's  chaplains.  One  of 
them  compared  for  him  the  Latin  adjective  for  "rough," 
**  uncultured,"  durus^  and  the  other  the  word  for  "  stupid,"5<teftM^. 
There  was  a  personal  application  about  this  method  of  instruction 
that  did  not  escape  the  boy's  attention.  At  any  rate  it  effected 
its  purpose,  for  it  stimulated  him  to  renewed  exertions,  and  he 
at  once  devoted  himself  to  his  books  with  great  zeal.     He  soon 
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surpassed,  he  tells  us,  his  companions,  and  having  exhausted 
all  that  Wales  had  to  furnish  in  the  shape  of  teaching,  which 
could  not  have  been  much,  he  made  three  several  journeys  to 
Paris  for  the  sake  of  further  prosecuting  his  studies.  There  he 
remained  several  years.  We  have  his  assurances  that  while 
there  he  came  in  time  to  equal  the  best  of  his  instractors. 
More  than  that  he  himself  gave  lessons  in  the  studies  of  the 
Trivium — ^grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric — ^and  in  the  last-named 
especially  distinguished  himself.  Though  these  are  the  words 
of  a  man  whose  admiration  for  himself  never  flagged,  whose 
vanity  was  of  a  fairly  colossal  type,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  true.  All  scholars  who  have  examined  the  works  of 
Giraldus  agree  that  he  must  have  been  a  hard  student,  and  that 
his  acquaintance,  in  particular,  with  the  Latin  classics  and  with 
the  Christian  fathers  was  of  the  most  minute  and  extensive 
nature.  It  is  much  harder  to  believe  his  further  assertion  that 
he  was  selected  as  a  sort  of  representative  good  boy,  that  he 
was  invariably  pointed  out  by  his  teachers  as  the  example  for 
the  others  to  follow.  What  he  tells  us  on  this  point  may  be 
true  ;  but  if  so,  the  implication  as  to  the  amiable  character  of 
the  students  fully  bears  out  the  stories  in  regard  to  them  that 
have  come  down  from  somewhat  unfriendly  sources. 

In  1172,  Giraldus  came  back  from  Paris  full  of  a  zeal  for 
religion,  or  at  any  rate  for  ecclesiasticism,  which  it  is  certainly 
the  exception  to  find  in  these  days  in  those  who  have  made 
that  city  their  place  of  study.  The  first  thing  that  struck  his 
eye  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  was  that  the  dues  of 
the  church  were  not  fully  collected.  Owing*  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
diocese  of  St  David*s,  the  tithes  of  wool  and  cheese  were  not 
paid.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  enthusiasm  to  display 
itself  efficiently  and  serviceably.  The  bishop  of  St  David*s  was 
subordinate  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Giraldus 
accordingly  sought  out  Bichard,  who  had  succeeded  Beeket 
in  the  primacy,  and  in  addition  was  papal  legate.  To  him  he 
represented  the  condition  of  affairs.  The  primate  sympathized 
fully  with  zeal  of  this  sort,  and  the  young  reformer  was  sent  as 
commissioner  into  Wales  with  power  to  correct  these  and 
similar  abuses.     It  was  not  a  pleasant,  nor  was  it  altogether  a 
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safe  duty  that  he  had  chosen  for  himsell  The  population 
was  rude  and  wild,  and  the  prevalent  lawlessness  was  held  in 
little  check  by  any  religious  restraint  Indeed,  the  state  of 
society  then  existing  in  Wales,  as  depicted  by  Giraldus  and 
his  contemporaries,  has  little  about  it  that  is  romantic,  little 
that  can  afford  gratification  to  the  lover  of  mediaevalism. 
The  nobility  were  constantly'  engaged  in  hostilities  among 
themselves,  when  not  engaged  in  hostilities  with  England ;  and 
all  the  native  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank,  seem 
to  have  lived  in  general  a  life  of  laziness  and  robbery,  the 
tedium  of  which  was  at  occasional  intervals  judiciously  relieved 
by  murder.  In  their  mountain  fortresses  neither  the  nominal 
Christianity  which  they  had  professed  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  nor  the  nominal  civilization  which  they  had  possessed 
since  the  Boman  occupation,  had  ever  made  any  progress  worth 
mentioning.  Under  an  external  coating  of  culture  and  religion 
they  were  still  barbarous  at  heart.  Outward  conformity  there 
was  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  igdd  sometimes,  indeed,  devotion 
to  what  they  fancied  to  be  their  faith,  and  still  more  often  a 
superstitious  dread  of  its  penaltie&  But  all  the  personal 
details  given  of  that  time  show  that  Christianity  had  little 
controlling  influence  over  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  under  its  sway.  Walter  Mapes,  in  a  little  notice  of 
what  he  calls  the  undisceming  devotion  of  the  Welsh,  gives  as 
an  illustration  an  account  of  one  of  this  race,  which  was 
told  him  by  William  de  Braose,  a  noted  military  leader  in  the 
days  of  the  three  first  Angevin  kings.  ''I  had  with  me,"  said 
this  Norman  baron,  *'  a  certain  Welshman  of  high  rank,  who 
every  night  rose  from  his  bed  at  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  stretching  himself  out  on  the  bare  ground  perfectly  naked, 
spent  the  time  till  daybreak  in  prayer ;  and  in  general  he  so 
conducted  himself  that  on  seeing  him  one  would  fancy  him 
more  than  mortal,  and  indeed  but  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
Whereas  in  military  enterprises  he  was  not  only  reckless  of  his 
own  life,  but  eager  to  take  the  life  of  others ;  his  hands  were 
swift  to  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  and  so  exultant  was  he  in  the 
perpetration  of  manslaughter  or  any  other  crime  that  one 
would  deem  him  given  over  entirely  to  the  devil."*  Mapes 
*  De  Ifuffia  Curialium,  Distinotlo,  ii,  cap.  viii 
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remarks  in  reference  to  this,  that  among  the  Welsh,  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  was  rarely  according  to  knowledge.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  disposition  to  condone  indulgence  in  eyil 
by  unusual  attention  to  ceremonial  rites  and  observances  was  so 
much  the  characteristic  of  that  race  as  it  was  of  that  tima 
Giraldus  himself  in  a  reference  to*  the  very  author  of  this  story, 
William  de  Braose,  seems  to  look  upon  such  mere  external 
devotion  as  a  fair  offset  to  the  commission  of  a  great  deal  of 
wrong-doing.  He  is  speaking  of  the  alleged  practice  of  usurp- 
ing the  property  of  the  church  in  which  Henry  IL  was  a  chief 
offender.  In  so  doing  he  was  naturally  imitated  by  his  fol- 
lowers, and  among  these  William  de  Braose  was  in  this  respect 
especially  conspicuous.  But  Giraldus  adds  apologetically  that 
no  human /being  is  perfect;  that  to  have  knowledge  in  all 
things  and  to  offend  in  none  belongs  to  G-od  rather  than  man ; 
and  as  in  a  measure  to  compound  for  his  robbery  of  the  church 
he  mentions  not  only  this  noble's  general  practice  of  devotion, 
but  his  habit  in  his  conversation  of  putting  the  name  of  his 
Maker  first.  Moreover  his  sentences  were  constantly  garnished 
with  such  expressions  as  these:  '^  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  let 
this  be  done ;"  With  God's  will  let  it  be  done;"  *'If  it  please 
God,"  or  **  If  God  consent,"  or  "  By  the  grace  of  God  it  shall  be 
so."  His  letters  were  also  loaded  down  with  such  expressions 
to  the  great  weariness  of  the  scribes  who  wrote  for  him  and  of 
the  men  who  heard  them  read.  If  in  journeying  he  passed  a 
church  or  a  cross,  he  immediately  broke  off  his  talk,  no  matter 
with  whom  it  was,  and  betook  himself  to  prayers ;  and  when 
these  were  finished  resumed  the  interrupted  conversation.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  all  this  he  may  have  been  sincere, 
that  he  was  not  really  the  sanctimonious  scoundrel  and  hypo- 
crite that  he  appears  to  be  from  this  account,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  some  of  his  deeds.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  who  tells  this  of  him  not  only  believed  in  the  man,  but  was 
content  to  take  this  wretched  lip-service  as  proof  of  real  sin- 
cerity and  piety. 

Among  such  a  people  Giraldus  now  started  out  to  begin  a 
work  of  reform.    Jt  was  obviously  no  easy  task.     In  their 
insubordination  and  disposition  to  resist,  the  lower  classy  had, 
*  iltfierarHim  OanArim^  Lib.  1,  Gap.  2. 
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moreoyer,  the  countenance  of  many  of  the  nobility  who  were 
high  in  authority.  In  fact  at  his  very  first  coming,  in  his 
capacity  of  commissioner,  he  was  forced  into  a  contest  which 
marks  clearly  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of 
practically  enforcing  those  rights  which  theoretically  no  one 
thought  of  denying.  The  sherifif  of  Pembrokeshire,  William 
Karquist,  looked  with  a  good  deal  of  disdain  on  the  attempt 
of  this  young  man  to  revive  in  its  full  rigor  the  discipline  of 
the  church.  To  show  his  contempt  for  the  new  officer,  imme- 
diately upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Pembroke,  he  seized 
eight  yoke  of  oxen  from  the  priory  itself  and  shut  them  up  in 
his  castle.  It  was  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  insult,  which, 
however,  in  that  barbarous  age  and  amid  that  turbulent  people 
and  arrogant  soldiery  would  have  been  borne  by  most  men 
with  nothing  beyond  ineffectual  remonstrances.  But  remon- 
strances were  the  last  thing  that  Giraldus  ever  thought  of 
resorting  to,  provided  there  was  any  actually  aggressive  course 
that  could  be  followed.  He  immediately  assumed  the  oifeosive. 
Three  times  the  commissioner  demanded  the  return  of  the 
property.  Three  times  his  messengers  were  sent  back  empty- 
handed.  Then  Giraldus  distinctly  informed  the  sherifif  that 
unless  the  cattle  were  restored,  sentence  of  excommunication 
would  be  immediately  pronounced  upon  him.  It  did  not  enter 
the  mind  of  the  haughty  soldier  that  this  young  ecclesiastic 
would  dare  to  launch  the  thunders  of  the  church  against  the 
high  sherifif  of  the  county,  the  direct  representative  of  the 
king — ^least  of  all  for  carrying  ofiF  eight  yokes  of  oxen,  which 
he  doubtless  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  flimsiest  of  peccadilloes, 
if  it  could  be  termed  a  peccadillo  at  alL  His  knowledge  of 
human  nature  was,  however,  to  receive  a  speedy  augmentation. 
On  his  refusal  to  make  restitution,  notice  was  sent  him  that 
when  he  heard  all  the  bells  of  the  monastery  sounded  at  triple 
intervals  he  might  have  the  certain  assurance  that  the  decree 
of  excommunication  was  in  the  act  of  being  carried  into  efifect 
It  was  no  empty  threat  No  sooner  had  his  messenger  returned, 
than  in  presence  of  all  the  monks  of  the  convent,  and  of  many 
of  the  neighboring  clergy  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  the  commissioner  according  to  the  solemn  form  then 
in  use,  and  with  lighted  candles,  pronounced  upon  the  refrac- 
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tory  noble  the  decree  which  shut  him  oat  from  the  hope  of 
heaven  and  from  the  communion  of  the  saints  on  earth ;  and  at 
the  same  time  ordered  all  the  bells  to  be  sounded  at  once,  both 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence  and  for  the  announcemeDt 
of  what  had  been  done.  To  be  cut  off  from  the  eternal  ooni- 
munion  of  the  saints,  at  least  of  the  kind  with  whom  be  came 
into  personal  contact  in  Wales,  would  probably  have  seemed 
no  great  hardship  to  the  overbearing  soldier.  But  the  decree 
of  excommunication  involved  consequences  of  a  temporal 
kind  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  meet  On  the  very  next 
day,  this  insolent  and  iniquitous  thief,  as  Oiraldus  vigorously 
terms  the  high  sheriiF  of  the  county,  hastened  to  make  restita- 
tion  and  procure  pardon ;  and  after  having  received  a  flogging, 
the  sentence  was  graciously  taken  off. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  w&s  his  birth  more  than  his  office 
that  enabled  Q-iraldus  to  venture  safely  upon  these  high- 
handed proceedings.  The  annals  of  the  middle  ages  show 
conclusively  that  the  habit  of  the  priest  was  often  ineffectual 
to  save  him  from  ill-treatment,  if  not  even  from  something  far 
worse,  at  the  hands  of  a  reckless  and  licentious  nobility  and 
soldiery.  •  But  to  attack  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  not  only  the 
son  of  a  Norman  baron,  but  was  allied  by  blood  to  the  men  of 
highest  rank  in  bis  native  country,  involved  possibilities  of  sec- 
ular retribution,  which  he  who  cared  little  for  ecclesiastical 
penalties  could  not  afford  to  overlook.  At  the  same  time  the 
action  of  Giraldus  was  in  accordance  with  a  nature  which  was 
always  regardless  of  consequences.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  lie  was  successful  in  his  mission.  A  man  who  had  so 
little  hesitation  in  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  church  against 
those  high  in  authority  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  much 
resistance  from  the  common  peopla  It  is  accordingly  no  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  Welsh  were  "  persuaded"  with  little 
difficulty  to  pay  their  tithes.  Methods  of  persuasion  like 
these  have  been  so  often  and  so  effectually  tried  in  both 
spiritual  and  secular  matters  that  they  need  here  nothing  more 
than  a  passing  allusion.  One  community,  however,  stood  oat 
against  the  new  commissioner.  These  were  the  Flemings,  who 
in  1106  had  been  planted  in  the  territory  of  Boss,  and  who  on 
account  of  their  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  their  hostility  to  the 
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native  inhabitants,  enjoyed  the  personal  favor  and  were  largely 
under  the  personal  protection  of  the  reigning  king.  With 
these  he  could  do  nothing.  For  in  spite  of  his  natural  hardi- 
hood, not  to  say  audacity,  Giraldus  could  not  venture  to  enter 
into  a  contest  with  Henry  TL  in  which  he  was  pretty  certain  to 
gain  the  cross  of  martyrdom  without  its  crown.  So  the  Flem- 
ings successfully  defied  the  commissioner.  But  he  tells  us 
with  very  evident  satisfaction  of  the  punishment  that  fell  sub- 
sequently to  their  lot  after  the  death  of  Henry.  The  Welsh 
had  not  looked  with  favor  upon  being  compelled  to  sustain  the 
cause  of  religion  while  their  Flemish  neighbors  contributed 
nothing.  So  to  put  the  support  of  the  gospel  upon  a  more 
equable  basis,  they  organized  a  plundering  expedition,  ravaged 
the  district  of  Boss,  and  carried  away  all  the  wool-bearing 
sheep.  So,  says  our  author,  the  Flemings  had  to  give  to  an 
impious  soldiery  what  they  were  not  willing  to  give  to  the 
priest.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  no  feelings  of  reprobation  for 
this  marauding  foray.  If  not  actually  proper  in  itself,  it  was 
in  his  eyes  an  illustration  certainly  of  how  the  wrath  of  man 
is  made  to  praise  the  Lord. 

But  it  was  not  alone  with  a  fierce  and  godless  soldiery 
that  the  commissioner  came  into  conflict.  The  clergy  of  Wales 
could  in  many  respects  hardly  be  called  ornaments  to  the  faith. 
In  one  point  in  particular,  their  discipline  was  of  the  laxest 
kind.  The  effort  to  enforce  celibacy  in  the  English  church 
had  been  as  yet  far  from  successful ;  but  in  Wales  much  less 
progress  had  been  made.  The  new  commissioner  had  to  their 
full  extent  all  the  dreadful  earnestness  and  reckless  enthusi- 
asm of  youth,  its  devotion  to  the  impracticable,  its  aspirations 
for  the  impossible.  He  cared  little  for  consequences.  His 
zeal  was  tempered  by  no  considerations  of  prudence,  by  no 
disposition  to  wink  at  offences  which  would  involve  personal 
trouble  or  perhaps  personal  danger  to  correct  Coming  to 
Brecknock  he  found  the  archdeacon  of  the  district  living 
publicly  with  a  woman  in  his  house.  It  was  doubtless  his 
wife.  But  no  such  respectable  terar^  as  that  is  applied  to  her 
by  Giraldus :  concubine  is  the  only  title  he  has  to  give.  This 
violation  of  the  canons  of  the  church  by  one  so  high  in  posi- 
tion could  not  be  overlooked.     He  first  admonished  the  vet- 
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eran  oflFender  earnestly.  Admonition  was  of  no  avail  Then 
he  commanded  him  on  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  put  away  from  him  the  woman,  and  thereafter  set  a 
better  example  to  the  flock  over  which  he  had  been  called  to 
preside.  Not  only  did  the  archdeacon  refuse,  but  he  was  fool- 
ish and  presumptuous  enough,  says  the  writer,  to  utter  base 
and  contemptuous  words  against  the  man  who  in  this  matter 
represented  the  primate  of  England  and  the  legate  of  the  pope. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  in  passing,  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
persons  with  whom  Giraldus  came  into  conflict  were,  acconling 
to  his  account,  very  apt  to  be  either  imbecile  or  impudent,  and 
usually  both.  The  reader  of  his  autobiography  is  always 
impressed  with  the  existence  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
author  that  he  has  absorbed  so  much  of  virtue  and  sense,  that 
very  little  has  been  left  for  anybody  else,  and  none  at  all  for 
his  opponents.  But  if  Giraldus  was  not  a  very  lovable  charac- 
ter, he  was  far  from  being  an  insipid  ona  Above  all  he  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Older  men  might  have  hesi- 
tated about  taking  extreme  measures  against  one  so  high  in 
position.  Fairer-minded  men  might  have  doubted  the  policy 
or  even  the  justice  of  attempting  to  enforce  in  a  single  case 
a  canon  which  however  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
world  was  universally  disregarded  in  that  country  in  which  the 
offender  had  his  home.  None  of  these  considerations,  how- 
ever, weighed  with  the  young  soldier  of  the  church.  He 
promptly  suspended  the  refractory  archdeacon,  and  placed  the 
archdiaconate  in  the  hands  of  the  primate.  It  is  perfectly  fair 
to  assume  that  in  this  proceeding  Giraldus  acted  entirely  from 
convictions  of  duty.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  reward  which 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  acts  done  with  any  such  singleness  of 
purpose.  On  his  return  from  his  embassy  the  vacant  aichdea- 
conship  was  conferred  upon  him  who  had  vacated  it 

It  is  a  suggestive  commentary  upon  this  attempt  to  enforce 
celibacy  that  Giraldus  expressly  informs  us  that  other  reve- 
nues were  assigned  to  the  archdeacon,  and  unquestionably  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  place.  Nothing,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  resulted  from  this  proceeding  that  tended  to  change 
the  manners  of  the  clei^y  in  this  particular.  Of  this  the 
author  himself  indirectly  furnishes  proof.     More  than  twenty 
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years  after  this  event  took  place,  he  wrote  an  account  of 
Wales  and  the  Welsh,  under  the  title  of  Descnptio  Cambrice. 
In  this  he  not  only  bears  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  marriage 
among  the  clergy,  but  informs  us  that  sons  obtained  churches 
by  succession  after  their  fathers,  thus  by  this  method  of  inheri- 
tance possessing  and  polluting  the  sanctuary  of  God.  He  adds, 
moreover,  that  if  by  any  chance  a  prelate  presumed  to  appoint 
any  one  else  than  the  heir  to  the  holder  of  the  benefice,  the 
whole  family  of  the  claimant  whose  rights  had  not  been  con- 
sidered would  seek  revenge  both  upon  the  person  selected  to 
fill  the  living  and  the  one  selecting  him.*  In  another  workf 
in  which  he  refers  to  this  same  subject,  he  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  sons  of  clergymen  to  marry  the  daughters 
of  their  fellow-clergymen,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  make  the 
right  to  the  succession  stronger.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  the 
priesthood  in  Wales  had  begun  to  assume  almost  the  character 
of  a  caste.  This  practice  of  the  sons  succeeding,  as  Giraldus 
expresses  it,  to  the  vices  and  the  benefices  of  their  fathers  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  the  cathedral  seats,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  Walea  The  wife  designated  SLa/ocaria  (*  housekeeper'), 
was  to  be  found  every  whera  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  an 
ecclesiastical  canon  which  makes  immoral  what  is  moral,  the 
spectacle  of  priests  living  in  open  violation  of  the  decrees  of 
the  church,  must  have  had  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  laity ;  and  even  Giraldus  himself  in 
another  one  of  his  works,  half-approvingly  quotes  an  opinion 
uttered  by  his  master,  Peter  Manducator,  in  the  presence  of 
his  scholars,  that  in  no  particular  had  the  old  enemy  so  effect- 
ually overreached  the  church  of  God  as  by  the  imposition  of 
the  vow  of  celibacy4  Biit  whether  due  to  the  devil  or  not,  so 
long  as  the  church  adopted  it,  there  was  no  way  for  an  ecclesi- 
astic honestly  to  escape  from  it  No  sadder  situation  for  many 
men  can  well  be  conceived.  No  sadder  situation,  indeed,  for  a 
church,  than  that  in  which  religion  had  made  morality  impos- 
sible. 

In   his  new  position  as  archdeacon,  Giraldus  took  care  to 

*  DescripUo  Oambria,  Liber  ii.,  cap.  r. 

t  De  Jure  et  Statu  Menevenaia  Eodetk^  DiBtinctio  1. 

X  Otmma  Eodesiastica^  Difltinctio  ii,  cap.  6. 
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have  his  authority  felt  He  was  not  one  disposed  to  waive  the 
slightest  jot  or  tittle  of  the  rights  that  sanctions,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, gave  him.  He  was  speedily  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
troubles,  which  he  may  have  affected  to  deplore  before  others, 
but  for  which  he  must  for  all  that  have  felt  satisfaction  in  his 
inmost  soul.  Some  of  the  incidents  that  took  place  he  tells; 
some  are  worth  repeating  as  throwing  light  upon  practices  then 
prevalent  One  of  the  first  abuses  he  had  to  put  a  stop  to  was 
the  following.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  diocese  of  St 
David's,  on  the  very  border  of  England,  was  the  church  of 
Hay.  There  he  found  that  a  certain  knight,  a  brother  of  the 
incumbent  of  the  benefice,  was  in  the  habit  of  dividing  with 
the  priest  not  merely  the  tithes  of  the  church  and  its  regular 
revenues,  but  the  very  gifts  of  the  altar.  To  this  practice  be 
put  an  end,  but  not  without  difficulty  and  even  danger. 
Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  no  solitary  instance;  for  in  his  volume 
giving  an  account  of  Wales,  he  declares  that  there  were  almost 
as  many  sharers  in  the  revenues  of  the  church  as  there  were 
leading  men  in  the  parish.  The  coming  of  an  archdeacon  who 
clearly  had  no  intention  of  winking  at  old  abuses,  naturally 
excited  the  hostility  of  every  one,  lay  or  clerical,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  continuance  of  any  particular  perversion  of  trust, 
which  had  been  so  long  practised  that  it  had  lost  every  savor 
of  iniquity  it  may  have  originally  had,  even  if  it  had  not  bj 
process  of  time  taken  on  something  of  the. odor  of  sanctity. 
Giraldus  gives  an  account  of  one  of  his  adventures  while  visit- 
ing his  diaconate,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
ecclesiastics  amid  this  rudest  and  most  turbulent  i>eople  of  that 
rude  and  turbulent  time,  needed  weapons  more  convincing  than 
the  sword  of  the  spirit  He  set  out  to  inspect  the  remote  distriet 
of  the  diocese  of  St  David's,  between  the  Wye  and  the  Sev- 
ern. On  the  way  two  clergymen  met  him.  They  were  mes- 
sengers on  the  part  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  border 
churches,  and  came  to  inform  him  that  he  must  not  visit  these 
churches  in  his  own  person,  but  through  official  commissioo- 
ers,  especially  through  the  dean.  Such  had  been  the  practice 
of  his  predecessors,  and  they  warned  him  to  beware  of  doing 
what  was  to  be  done  save  in  the  manner  in  which  it  bad  been 
done.     They  probably  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  effiectual 
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way  to  confirm  the  archdeacon  in  bis  purpose  of  examining  the 
condition  of  that  part  of  ihe  diocese.     Nothing  is  more  signally 
characteristic  of  the  true  reformer  in  all  ages  than  his  indisposi- 
tion to  comply  with  any  advice,  whether  good  or  bad  in  itself, 
whether  well  or  ill  meant,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  things  to  be  done  peaceably.     Giraldus  was 
full  to  the  brim  of  this  spirit     He  was  by  nature  one  of  those 
men  who,  not  content  with   simply  having  their  own  way, 
must    have   their   own    way   in    their   own    way.      In    this 
instance,  moreover,  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  in  the 
real  interests  of  the  church  it  was  his  duty  to  resist  the  claim 
that  had  been  put  forward.    His  answer  was  short  and  decided. 
He  had  no  intention,  he  told  the  messengers,  to  imitate  the 
slackness  or  laziness  of  his  predecessors,  if  slackness  or  laziness 
there  had  been.     On  the  contrary,  he  purposed  to  perform  the 
duties  and  exercise  the  powers  of  his  office  to  their  full  extent 
Then  on  behalf  of  all  the  clergy  and  the  people  and  the  nobil- 
ity of  that  district  the  messengers  solemnly  prohibited  his  com- 
ing.    At  the  same  time  they  lifted  up  the  cross,  in  the  manner 
of  that  nation,  as  a  warning  that  he  should  not  venture  farther. 
But  the  cross  in  the  way  of  denunciation  had  been  too  familiar 
an  implement  in  the  hands  of  Giraldus  himself  to  occasion  him 
any   trouble  or  anxiety.     He  kept  on  his  journey.      At  the 
entrance  of  a  certain  great  forest,  he  was  met  by  still  another 
delegation.    Spiritual  terrors  had  failed;  temporal  ones  were 
now  to  be  tried.     He  was  informed  that  enmity  up  to  the  very 
point  of  death  had  existed  between  his  family  and  certain  of 
the  nobility  of  that  district    This  hostility  had  long  been  quiet, 
had  indeed  been  laid  to  sleep.     But  the  report  of  his  coming 
had  been  sufficient  to  rouse  it  into  new  lifa     Desperate  men 
among  the  enemies  of  his  family  were  certain  to  lie  armed  to 
the  teeth,  in  ambuscade,  for  him  in  the  woody  region  in  which 
he  was  about  to  enter,  and  would  certainly  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  his  death.    Again  and  again  reports  of  this 
kind  reached  him  as  he  moved  through  the  forest     His  whole 
retinue  were  in  a  state  of  terror.     But  there  was  one  man 
whose  courage  never  flinched.     It  was  the  archdeacon.     This 
we  may  be  said  to  know  at  first  hand,  for  he  tells  us  so  him- 
sell     But  indeed  there  is  no  need  of  doubting  it     Courage  was 
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characteristic  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged — courage  bo 
desperate  as  to  be  often  senseless  and  sometimes  to  be  sublime. 
In  many  incidents  of  his  career  Giraldus  showed  that  he  was 
not  excessively  troubled  by  timidity  of  any  kind.  On  this  par- 
ticular occasion  he  acted  in  a  lofty  way,  corresponding  to  his 
own  lofty  account  of  it,  and  pressed  on  as  if  hearing  nothing, 
or  inwardly  despising  what  he  heard.  He  had  foreseen  and 
foresaid,  he  tells  us,  that  something  of  this  kind  would  be 
framed  or  feigned — to  adopt  for  once  the  alliteration  which  is 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  our  author's  Latin  sty  la  But  he 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  respect  and  authority  belong- 
ing to  his  position  to  be  annihilated  at  the  very  outset  by 
menaces.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opponents  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  threats.  The  attack,  which  had  been  announced 
so  many  times,  came  at  last  All  the  circumstances  attending 
it  present,  indeed,  a  curious  picture  of  the  method  pursued  in 
those  wilds  of  settling  disputes  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  church.  The  archdeacon  had  traversed  the  rugged 
district  of  Elevein,  lying  beyond  the  Wye,  and  covered  thick 
with  forests,  and  had  come  near  to  Melenith,  where  he  purposed 
to  lodge.  Here  he  met  the  foe.  He  had  sent  before  him,  as 
was  the  custom,  a  part  of  his  retinue  to  prepare  for  the  night's 
entertainment  Suddenly  he  found  them  driven  back  apon 
the  main  body  by  a  multitude  armed  with  lances  and  bowa 
Not  only  did  the  flying  fugitives  implore  him  to  retrace  his 
steps,  but  those  who  were  with  him.  Indeed  they  upbraided 
him  for  not  having  followed  their  counsels  before;  they 
informed  him  with  painful  distinctness  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  had  he  taken  their  advice  not  to  move  for- 
ward. All  these  well-meant  entreaties  were  contemptuously 
spurned  by  their  leader.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  bis 
retinue,  and  commanding  them  to  follow,  pressed  on  to  the 
church.  The  opposing  multitude  seems  to  have  given  way  at 
his  approach ;  at  least  of  them  he  says  nothing.  But  the  doors 
in  every  dwelling  of  the  town  he  found  closed  and  locked. 
The  church,  however,  happened  to  be  open.  There  he  at  once 
took  up  his  quarters,  directing  the  horses  to  be  stabled  in 
the  cemetery ;  and  there  he  speedily  found  himself  in  a  state  of 
siege.    But  Oadwalla,  son  of  Madoc,  the  prince,  who  bore 
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sway  in  that  district,  was  allied  to  him  by  blood.  To  bim  he 
sent  information  of  his  coming,  of  the  repulse  his  attendants 
had  met,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  was  shut  up  and  surrounded 
in  the  church.  His  relative  at  once  forwarded  him  plenty  of 
food  for  his  immediate  necessities,  and  along  with  it  assurances 
that  he  would  come  to  his  relief  in  person  on  the  morrow,  and 
that  every  injury  done  to  the  archdeacon  would  be  treated  as  if 
it  was  an  injury  done  to  himself.  This  was  all  that  was 
needed.  The  siege  was  incontinently  raised,  and  six  or  seven 
clergymen,  one  after  the  other,  sought  pardon  from  their  eccle- 
siastical superior.  They  gained  it,  but  not  without  making 
full  satisfaction  for  their  disobedience  and  the  indignity  they 
had  sought  to  put  upon  him. 

But  though  Giraldus  had  succeeded  in  causing  his  authority 
to  be  respected  in  this  remote  district,  he  was  far  from  being 
out  of  his  troubles.  Indeed  that  point  he  never  reached.  He 
was  a  type  of  the  war-horse  of  scripture.  He  snuffed  the  bat- 
tle afar  off.  The  prospect  of  a  fight  not  only  had  no  terrors  for 
him,  it  rather  filled  his  soul  with  secret  pleasure.  He  had 
devoted  himself  to  an  ecclesiastical  profession  and  to  scholastic 
pursuits;  but  nature  was  constantly  proving  too  strong  for 
education.  He  was  born  for  the  battle  and  the  storm ;  and 
nowhere  did  he  enjoy  himself  more  than  in  the  troublous 
scenes  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act,  and  which  he  usu- 
ally contrived  to  create,  if  they  did  not  previously  exist  The 
next  event  in  which  he  bore  a  part  gives  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  man  than  would  pages  of  description.  The  incident  is  told 
by  himself  with  a  good  deal  of  fullness,  and  his  account  of  it 
reads  much  like  that  of  a  battle. 

St  David's  was  without  a  bishop,  for  the  incumbent  had  died 
in  May,  1176,  and  no  successor  had  as  yet  been  appointed. 
Encroachments  on  the  diocese,  if  any,  could  meet  with  resist- 
ance only  from  the  archdeacons,  of  whom  there  were  and  still 
are  four.  It  so  happened  at  this  time  that  one  of  these  was 
fully  adequate  to  encounter  any  attack  that  was  likely  to  be 
mada 

Oiraldus  had  returned  from  his  expedition  in  which  he  had 
reduced  to  subjection  the  refractory  clergy,  and  was  comfortably 
resting  after  his  labors  at  his  home  in  Llanddewi.     He  had  not, 
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however,  been  there  more  than  three  or  four  days  when  messen- 
gers came  to  him  in  hot  haste  from  the  veiy  men  who  had  be- 
fore been  so  determined  that  he  should  not  exercise  over  them 
the  right  of  visitation.  Thej  now  besoaght  him  to  come  back. 
For  the  territory  of  the  diocese  was  threatened.  Upon  the 
border  of  it  and  of  the  adjoining  diocese  of  St  Asaph  stood  the 
church  of  Keri  just  a  little  south  of  the  Severn  river.  From 
time  immemorial  it  had  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  St  David'a  Thither,  however,  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph 
had  signified  his  intention  of  going  on  the  next  Sunday  for  the 
purpose  of  dedicating  the  church.  Apparently  its  priest  was 
in  his  interest  This  would  be  the  entering  wedge  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  whole  district  Nothing  that  the  local  clergy 
could  do  had  been  of  any  avail :  indeed  it  is  clear  that  they 
were  divided  in  feeling.  An  archdeacon  was  the  only  one  who 
could  venture  to  cope  successfully  with  one  so  high  in  authority 
as  a  bishop.  The  adherents  of  St  David  s  naturally  turned  to 
their  own  archdeacon  whose  acquaintance  they  had  recently 
made,  reluctantly  it  is  true,  but  very  fully.  They  had  just  had 
an  opportunity  to  test  his  character  and  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result.  Giraldus  was  wearied  with  his  previous  jour- 
ney. But  the  danger  to  the  diocese  was  too  great  to  allow  time 
for  rest;  for  the  delegates  assured  him  that  it  was  the  ultimate 
intention  of  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  region  as  far  as  the  Wye.  He  resolved,  in  consequence,  to 
start  at  once.  All  dissuaded  him  from  the  expedition,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  with  him  on  the  previous  od& 
These,  indeed,  absolutely  refused  to  go.  It  was  not  the  toil 
of  the  journey,  Giraldus  tells  us,  that  prompted  them  to  take 
this  course,  but  fear.  He,  as  usual,  rose  superior  to  any  such 
considerations.  On  the  next  day  after  the  coming  of  the  mes- 
'sengers  he  started,  taking  with  him  those  whom  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  along.  He  forded  the  Wye  and  passing 
through  the  woody  districts  of  Elevein,  spent  the  night  in  the 
confines  of  Melenith.  The  following  day  was  Saturday.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  rose  and  took  measures  for  the  coming  con- 
flict After  the  celebration  of  the  mass  he  sent  messengers 
around  the  country  to  the  clergy  ordering  them  to  assemble 
and  follow  him.     He  dispatched  messengers  also  to  the  nobility, 
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asking  tbem  to  furnish  him  with  courageous  men  from  among 
their  retainers,  to  assist  him  if  there  were  need,  and  to  defend 
the  rights  of  St  David's ;  inasmuch  as  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph 
was  reported  to  be  coming  with  an  armed  band.  Thus  having 
fortified  himself  both  on  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  side,  he 
moved  in  the  night  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Keri. 

Early  on  the  following  Sunday  morning  the  archdeacon  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  church.  Here  he  met  his  first  difficulty. 
The  keys  of  the  building  were  not  to  be  found.  Two  of  the 
clergy  connected  with  the  church  had  hidden  them,  and  had 
then  gone  off  to  join  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  After  diligent 
search,  however,  the  missing  keys  were  discovered  and  the 
archdeacon  entered  in  triumph.  The  bells  were  immediately 
rung  to  signify  that  he  had  taken  formal  possession ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  began  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  In  the 
midst  of  it  came  the  priest  of  the  church  along  with  messengers 
from  the  bishop ;  these  brought  an  order  that  the  building 
should  be  immediately  made  ready  for  dedication.  There  was 
evidently  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the  prelate  that  his  com- 
mands would  be  disregarded  or  that  even  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion would  be  attempted.  The  archdeacon  listened  to  the  sum- 
mons, but  went  on  to  complete  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
When  this  was  finished  he  sent  certain  of  his  own  clergy  on 
whose  discretion  he  relied,  along  with  the  rural  dean  to  meet 
the  bishop  and  to  assure  him,  if  he  came  in  peace  and  as  a  friend 
and  neighbor,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  receive  him  with  all 
respect  and  honor;  but  in  no  other  way  save  as  a  friend  and 
neighbor  must  he  think  of  approaching.  Great  was  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  bishop  at  finding  the  archdeacon  back  again  in 
this  rugged  district  which  he  had  just  left;  but  he  had  gone 
too  far  in  the  undertaking  to  abandon  it  at  that  point  Giraldus 
and  he  had  been  fellow-students  at  Paris,  and  the  former,  whose* 
vocabulary  never  lacked  terms  of  vigorous  vituperation,  assures 
us  that  the  latter  was  a  very  supercilious  and  presumptuous 
man,  and  indeed  in  telling  the  story  of  this  controversy  applies 
to  him  a  number  of  similar  adjectives  which  could  hardly  have 
been  inspired  by  any  tender  reminiscences  of  their  common 
school  life.  To  the  archdeacon's  message  the  bishop  returned 
the  reply  that  he  was  not  coming  as  a  neighbor  and  a  guest, 
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but  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  the  church  of  Keri,  and 
thereby  discharging  his  episcopal  duty  within  his  own  diocese. 
There  was  clearly  to  be  no  compromise,  and  no  delay  in  the 
opening  of  hostilities.  The  strategic  preparations  of  Giraldos 
at  once  came  into  use.  A  prohibition  was  instantly  issued  by 
the  rural  dean  and  his  attendant  clergy  forbidding  the  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  to  approach  with  this  object  in  view  and  enjoining 
upon  him  that  he  should  not  presume  to  dedicate  a  church  of 
another  diocese  to  which  he  had  not  been  called  or  invited. 
Appeal  was  also  made  to  the  popa  Threats  of  this  kind 
might  have  influence  upon  the  laity,  but  Giraldus  was  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  wielding  ecclesiastical  thunderbolts,  and 
too  well  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  force  to  expect  them 
to  have  much  eflFect  upon  one  of  his  own  order.  He  had  wisely 
taken  care  to  provide  certain  of  his  messengers  with  fast  horses 
with  orders  to  announce  to  him  at  the  earliest  moment  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference.  No  sooner  had  he  learned  that  the 
bishop  was  approaching  than  he  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect 
the  operations  already  planned.  A  certain  number  of  his  party 
were  left  in  the  church  to  defend  it,  and  to  keep  the  doors 
fastened,  while  the  archdeacon  himself  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body  of  the  clergy  marched  out  to  encounter  the  enemy.  They 
met  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  yard;  and  the  skirmishing  at 
once  began.  The  bishop  commanded  the  archdeacon  to  de- 
part at  once  and  leave  to  his  disposal  the  edifice  and  its  sur- 
roundings, otherwise  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  ex- 
communicating him,  though  in  consequence  of  their  old 
companionship  in  study  at  Paris,  he  was  reluctant  to  resort  to 
this  extremity.  The  archdeacon  in  reply  was  just  as  affection- 
ate in  referring  to  the  past,  but  likewise  just  as  determined  in 
regard  to  the  futura  For  the  sake  of  their  ancient  companion- 
ship and  friendship,  he  begged  the  bishop  to  depart  in  peace, 
and  advised  him  not  to  be  putting  his  sickle  in  a  portion  of  the 
spiritual  harvest,  which  it  was  not  his  business  to  reap  To 
this  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  by  the  bishop  was  the  reading 
of  the  commission  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con6rm- 
ing  him  bishop  over  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph  and  excommuni- 
cating all  who  illegally  resisted  his  authority.  Nor  was  he 
content  with  thia     He  declared  that  the  church  of  Keri,  and 
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the  other  churches  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn  belonged 
to  his  diocese.  In  evidence  of  this  he  produced  an  old  book 
which  he  claimed  contained  the  proof  of  it  and  caused  it  to  be 
read:  and  on  the  heels  of  this  he  declared  that  if  the  arch- 
deacon did  not  at  once  desist  from  his  opposition  he  would 
incontinently  excommunicate  him  and  aU  his  followers.  Little 
effect  did  these  threats  have  upon  his  pugnacious  antagonist, 
who  replied  that  the  church  of  Keri  and  the  others  between 
the  Wye  and  the  Severn  did  not  belong  to  the  diocese  of  St 
Asaph,  but  for  three  hundred  years  had  been  a  part  of  the  see  of 
St.  David's,  and  that  the  words  of  the  primate  confirming  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  had  no  reference  to  them,  inasmuch  as 
their  action  was  not  illegal,  *'  You  can  write  in  your  books  any- 
thing you  please,"  he  added  scornfully,  in  conclusion,  **  but  if  you 
have  a  charter  giving  you  this  right,  with  a  genuine  seal,  show 
it ;  and  if  you  do  not  have  one,  and  attempt  to  excommunicate 
me  for  standing  up  in  defence  of  my  own  church,  I  myself  will 
in  turn  proceed  to  pronounce  a  similar  sentence  upon  you." 
The  idea  of  an  archdeacon  venturing  to  excommunicate  his 
ecclesiastical  superior  was  something  that  had  never  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  the  bishop ;  and  to  the  carnal-minded,  if  any 
such  were  then  present,  the  matchless  impudence  of  the  propo- 
sition must  have  been  an  attractive  feature  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance, as  it  subsequently  was  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.  The 
bishop  began  to  reason  with  his  audacious  opponent  He 
assured  him  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  an  archdeacon  to  excom- 
municate a  bishop.  But  Giraldus  was  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned for  that  Everything  about  the  whole  transaction  was 
illegal,  as  he  viewed  it,  and  he  had  no  intention  that  his  side 
should  suffer  from  any  lack  of  illegality.  "If  you  are  a 
bishop,"  said  he,  "you  are,  at  any  rate,  no  bishop  of  mine. 
You  have  no  more  power  to  excommunicate  me  than  I  have  tp 
excommunicate  you.  Let  the  sentence  of  each  have  all  the 
effect  it  can,  since  on  both  sides  it  is  pronounced  without 
authority." 

The  defiance  had  been  given,  and  the  battle  was  now  joined. 
The  rugged  Welsh  hills  never  saw  a  much  queerer  proceeding 
going  on  under  the  name  of  religion  than  that  which  immedi- 
ately followed.     The  bishop,  backing  his  horse  a  little  way, 
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quickly  jumped  down  from  it,  put  his  mitre  on  his  head,  and 
bearing  the  crosier  in  bis  hand  advanced  upon  foot  at  the  head 
of  his  followers  in  order  that  greater  weight  might  be  given  to 
the  sentence  he  was  about  to  fulminate.  But  he  had  to  deal 
with  an  antagonist  who  had  anticipated  every  possible  situation 
that  might  arise.  At  once,  at  the  cx>mmand  of  the  archdeacon 
a  majestic  body  of  priests,  clothed  in  white  stoles  and  surplices 
and  the  other  gorgeous  vestments  of  their  order,  came  march- 
ing from  the  church  in  solemn  procession  with  lighted  candles, 
and  with  the  cross  uplifted  in  front  The  reading  of  that  old 
book  had  allowed  time  for  all  these  preparations  to  be  made. 
Oiraldus  takes  occasion  to  tell  us  that  he  knew  the  nature  of 
his  opponent ;  that  he  was  not  only  rash  and  presumptuous, 
but  also  garrulous  and  verbose.  If  the  bishop  was  rash  and 
presumptuous,  it  was  pretty  certain  that  in  the  latter  quality 
he  had  found  his  equal,  if  not  his  master.  As  he  saw  this 
procession  moving  toward  him,  he  asked  what  it  was,  and  for 
what  it  was  coming.  "  For  this  purpose,"  was  the  lofty  answer, 
"that  if  you  presume  to  utter  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  us,  we  in  turn  shall  pronounce  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation upon  you  and  your  followers."  The  situation  began  to 
look  more  serious  to  the  bishop  than  it  had  done.  He  judged 
it  best  to  temporize,  and  once  more  made  an  affecting  allusion 
to  their  old-time  friendship  and  companionship  in  study 
Touching  reminiscences  of  this  kind,  however,  are  of  the  class 
of  agencies  that  are  always  expected  to  work  great  wonders, 
but  never  do.  "  On  account  of  the  friendship  there  was  once 
between  us,"  said  the  bishop,  "and  of  our  fellowship  in  studies, 
I  will  spare  your  person  and  the  persons  of  those  with  you ; 
nor  by  name  will  I  pronounce  sentence  upon  any  one.  Only 
in  general  terms  will  I  excommunicate  those  who  venture  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  St  Asaph,  and  to  convert  to  their 
own  use  what  belongs  to  it"  But  the  archdeacon  had  little 
disposition  to  be  spared,  and  no  disposition  at  all  to  allow 
any  such  modified  course  to  be  taken.  He  knew  that  the 
glittering  generalities  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
would  be  applied  by  the  rude  people  of  the  country  with  a 
particularity  that  would  be  inconvenient  and  unpleasant  It 
was  not  within  the  see  of  St.  David's  that  a  foreign  bishop  was  to 
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assnme  a  right  to  utter  decrees  against  anybody.  He  pointed 
to  the  mountains  of  the  diooese  of  St  Asaph,  not  far  distant 
"  If  upon  those  hills,"  said  he,  "  you  were  to  keep  uttering 
from  morning  till  night  a  general  sentence  of  excommunication 
we  should  not  care  about  it  in  the  least,  for  in  no  wise  would 
it  concern  us.  But  there  is  present  here  a  multitude  of  people. 
They  would  not  understand  it,  but  would  suppose  that  your 
sentence,  if  pronounced  here  under  any  form  whatever,  was 
pronounced  against  us.  We  are  unwilling  accordingly  to  have 
any  sentence  of  any  kind  given  here."  There  was  no  escape 
from  this  position  for  the  bishop.  Either  he  must  be  entirely 
successful  or  ignominious  failure  awaited  him.  No  other  way 
seemed  open  except  to  press  on.  So  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  he 
proceeded  to  deliver  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the 
enemies  of  St  Asaph.  No  sooner  had  he  begun,  however, 
than  the  archdeacon  in  a  louder  voice,  and  assisted  by  his 
followers  in  the  church-yard,  set  to  work  to  excommunicate 
all  who  presumed  to  rob  St  David's  of  its  possessions,  or  dis- 
turb it  in  its  rights.  For  some  time  the  hurling  of  these  spir- 
itual thunderbolts  went  on  before  the  assembled  multitude. 
The  result  might  well  seem  doubtful.  If  on  the  one  side  was 
the  higher  ecclesiastical  authority,  on  the  other  was  actual  pos- 
session of  the  church.  The  latter  fact  gave  the  archdeacon  an 
opportunity  he  did  not  fail  to  improve.  Casting  his  eyes 
upward  he  observed  the  bells.  He  knew  well  the  effect  that 
the  sound  of  them  had  upon  the  rude  population  of  his  native 
country,  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  rung  against  them- 
selves. He  commanded  them  at  once  to  be  tolled  simultaneously 
at  triple  intervals,  both  for  the  confusion  of  his  adversaries  and 
the  confirmation  of  his  own  sentence.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous. The  bishop  and  his  followers  could  stand  the  voice 
of  man,  but  not  of  metal.  Immediately  mounting  their  horses, 
they  hurried  away,  Giraldus  tells  us,  a  good  deal  faster  than 
they  came,  leaving  their  sentence  of  excommunication  broken 
off  in  the  middle.  The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude 
that  had  come  together  to  witness  this  novel  Sunday  service  was 
at  once  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  St  David's.  They  raised  a  great  cry  and  followed  fast  upon 
the  track  of  the  bishop  and  his  train,  and  gave  still  further 
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stimulus  to  the  movemeuts  of  these  by  hurling  after  them 
stones  and  pieces  of  earth  and  wood.  These  pressing  evidences 
of  the  popular  feeling  were  hardly  needed,  for  the  discomfited 
ecclesiastic  was  already  making  all  the  haste  he  could.  He 
hurried  to  Melenith  to  seek  Cadwalla,  the  prince  pre^riously 
mentioned,  whose  consent  to  this  undertaking  he  had  received 
before  venturing  upon  it  His  troubles  were  not  all  over,  how- 
ever, after  he  left  the  populace  behind.  It  presents  a  striking 
picture  of  the  times,  that  on  his  way  he  met  a  large  body  of 
clergymen  mounted  upon  excellent  horses,  and  armed  with 
bows  and  lances,  who  were  coming  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  St  David's.  They  demanded  what  had  been 
done  at  Keri.  The  bishop,  who  was  far  from  feeling  safe, 
replied  that  he  had  been  unwilling  to  take  any  measures 
against  the  archdeacon,  who  had  been  his  good  friend  and 
companion  of  old ;  and  that  he  was  going  in  peace  to  Cadwalla, 
in  order  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

The  archdeacon  was  now  left  master  of  the  field.     His  first 
care  was  to  berate  the  clergy  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  exact  from  them  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  diocese  of  St 
David's  and  its  future  head.     But  upon  hearing  the  news  that 
the  bishop  had  gone  to  seek  Cadwalla,  he  hastened  at  once  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.     It  was  as  essential  that  the  princes  of 
the  land  should  be  made  to  profess  their  allegiance  as  the 
clergy.     In  this  he  was  likewise  successful.     On  arriving  he 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  church   near   the    place   where 
Cadwalla  had  received  the  bishop.     Recognizing  himself  as  the 
victor,  he  naturally  felt  amiably  disposed  toward  the  human 
race  in  general,  but  especially  so  toward  the  particular  man 
whom  he  had  just  worsted.     He  informs  us  with  great  gravity 
and  with  a  kind  of  swelling  consciousness  of  a  lofty  elevation  of 
soul  on  his  part,  that  he  sent  the  bishop  choice  dishes  from  his 
own  provisions  and  some  of  his  very  choicest  liquor;  and  not 
content  with  the  gift,  he  accompanied  it  with  language  equally 
choice.    Of  the  latter  he  gives  the  purport     Now  that  he  foand 
his  old  fellow-student  within  his  jurisdiction  and  in  a  pacific 
frame  of  mind,  he  was  anxious  to  show  hinri  all  respect  and 
reverence.     He  added  that  if  it  were  his  fortune  to  receive  the 
bishop  in  his  private  home,  he  would  certainly  entertain  him 
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most  hospitably  and  honorably.  He  begged  also  that  the 
ancient  friendship  they  had  felt  for  each  other  when  in  private 
life  might  continue  now  that  they  were  in  positions  of  authority. 
This  bland  missive  probably  did  not  deceive  at  all  the  worthy 
bishop:  it  enraged  his  followers,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  gifts.  But  it  is  always  the  non-combatants 
that  keep  on  fighting  after  the  real  battle  is  ended.  If  the 
bishop  felt  wroth,  he  was  too  wise  to  show  it  He  assured  the 
archdeacon  that  he  should  never  think  any  the  less  highly  of 
him  for  what  had  happened  ;  that  he  was  deserving  of  praise 
for  standing  up  for  what  he  deemed  the  rights  of  his  church ; 
and  that  for  his  part  he  would  not  for  this  occurrence  give  up 
their  old  friendship. 

So  ended  the  battle  of  Keri.  But  the  exposed  situation  of 
the  diocese  of  St  David's,  left  without  a  bishop,  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  the  archdeacon.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  his  own  aspirations  for  the  vacant  position  may  have 
contributed  to  the  earnestness  of  his  defence.  At  any  rate  he 
hastened,  as  soon  as  matters  were  composed,  to  Henry  IL,  who 
was  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Northampton.  The  news  of 
the  adventure  had  traveled  there  before  him.  But  unaware 
of  this,  he  told  the  story  to  the  king ;  adding  a  general  com- 
ment upon  the  state  of  society  in  Wales  which  proved  vastly 
entertaining  to  the  whole  court.  "They  are  all  therein  alike," 
said  he;  "as  the  laymen  of  Wales  are  robbers  of  other 
people's  property,  so  their  clergy  are  robbers  of  churches." 
The  story  amused  the  monarch  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  have  had  an  influence  upon  his  later  decision  that  the 
hero  of  it  should  not  be  made  a  bishop,  at  least  the  bishop  of 
St  David's.  At  any  rate,  at  this  point  begins  a  series  of  events 
which  were  destined  to  have  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
later  life  of  Giraldua,  To  understand  them,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little. 

(To  be  oontinued  in  the  Januaiy  Kumber.) 
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Abticlk  n.— reconstruction  of  the  history  of 

THE  EARLY  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  LEGISLATION  IN 
MARYLAND  WITH  REGARD  TO  RELIGIOUS  FREE- 
DOM.    (1684-1649.) 

Tfte  Founders  of  Maryland  as  portrayed  in  Manuscripts^  Provin- 
cial Records  and  Early  Documents.  By  Edward  D.  Nsill. 
193  pp.     Albany :  Joel  MunselL     1876. 

BancrojCs  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Centenary 
Edition.  Vols.  I.,  11.,  558, 598  pp.  Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
and  Company.     1876. 

The  literary  world  is  fast  getting  accustomed  to  notable 
changes  in  the  writing  of  history.  New  styles  of  composition 
are  mainly  individual;  but  new  modes  of  treatment^  more 
exhaustive  research,  closer  criticism  of  material,  and  better 
mastery  both  of  details  and  general  results,  affect  whole  classes 
of  authors.  None  can  now  foresee  how  much  antiquarians  and 
explorers  of  ruins  on  the  one  hand,  and  biographers  and  de- 
cipherers of  old  documents  on  the  other,  may  alter  on  just 
grounds  the  world's  view  of  epochs  and  briefer  periods.  Already 
it  is  impossible  to  go  back  to  Rollin  from  Rawlinson  and  Cu^ 
tins  and  Grote,  or  to  Lappenberg  and  Hume  from  Freeman  and 
Green.  We  cannot  now  throw  away  the  story  of  common  and 
private  life  among  our  own  English  kindred  as  pictured  by 
Macaulay  and  Knight  and  Lecky,  for  the  dreary  lists  of  wars 
and  dynasties  that  once  composed  historical  literature.  If  we 
are  losing  the  power  to  produce  great  comprehensive  histories 
we  are  gaining  in  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  of  original 
sources — in  the  ability  to  frame  more  just  monographs  of  single 
historical  themes,  and  to  understand  and  appreciate  better  short 
sections  of  the  story  of  human  society.  The  increase  of  books 
taking  a  limited  survey,  and  of  writers  content  to  expend  their 
strength  upon  a  more  complete  account  of  some  small  portion 
of  what  their  predecessors  treated  largely  and  inaccurately,  is 
noticeable.     And  even  the  later  general  and  outline  manuals 
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are  constructed  very  differently  from  the  ponderous  books  of 
former  days. 

This  encourages  the  thorough  and  critical  examination  of  the 
first  authorities  by  all  who  have  opportunity  to  resort  to  them. 
It  renders,  at  the  same  time,  the  task  of  compilers  at  second 
hand  more  perilous.  Popular  histories  and  text-books  for 
instruction  run  greater  risks  of  proving  inaccurate  and  soon 
being  superseded.     They  must  be  often  recast. 

The  accepted  accounts  of  a  brief  period  of  American  history, 
— that  of  1634-1649,  in  Maryland, — are  now  passing  through  a 
reconstruction  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  new  materials 
and  the  more  exhaustive  sifting  and  more  careful  weighing  of 
old  ones.  The  change  that  has  already  been  made  by  leading 
historians,  and  that  is  beginning  in  manuals  for  school  instruc- 
tion, is  very  great  Current  literature  and  oratory  have  dealt 
in  strong  and  unqualified  statements  which  will  be  soon  left 
without  support  Indeed,  in  one  notable  instance,  a  chief  sup- 
port of  them  is  already  substantially  withdrawn,  as  we  shdl 
presently  see. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  the  colonial  history  of  Maryland 
cover  the  period  to  which  has  been  assigned  a  more  liberal  legis- 
lation in  respect  to  religious  freedom  on  the  part  of  Boman 
Catholics  than  was  then  common  among  Protestants.  This 
honor  has  been  done  the  former  by  the  latter.  No  Catholic 
writer  has  ever  praised  religious  toleration  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
testants, as  Protestant  historians,  critics,  philosophers,  and  states- 
men have  lauded  the  Maryland  legislation  ascribed  to  Boman 
Catholics.  If  the  change  of  tone  beginning  to  be  heard  among 
such  men  spoils  some  future  rhetoric,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it 
simply  betokens  that  those  whom  the  world  has  credited  are 
now  beginning  to  correct  themselves.  '*  Catholics  have  written 
comparatively  little  upon  this  subject,"  says  the  Catholic  World.* 
"The  historians  of  Maryland  have  been  chiefly  Protestants. 
As  long  as  Protestants  so  unanimously  accorded  to  the  Catholic 
founders  of  Maryland  the  chief  credit  of  this  great  event"  (the 
"Act  concerning  Beligion"  of  1649)  "it  was  unnecessary  for 
Catholics  to  speak  in  their  behall"  This  is  said  at  the  close  of 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  Mr.  Gladstone's  objections, — ^founded 
*  December,  1876,  p.  308. 
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on  the  researches  of  two  American  antiquarians, — to  the  un- 
qualified pmise  of  Catholics.  In  opposition  to  the  English  ex- 
premier,  eleven  passages  are  quoted  by  the  World  from  the  first 
editions  of  Bancroft's  History.  Of  these  passages  one  only  now 
stands  on  his  pages  unchanged — which  is  simply  a  quotation 
from  '*  the  apologist  of  Lord  Baltimore" ;  three  are  omitted  in 
part ;  and  seven — ^the  moat  eulogistic  and  the  most  important 
ones  for  the  World's  purpose — are  omitted  altogether,  the  state- 
ments of  fact  therein  being  changed  to  the  contrary.*  To 
make  the  matter  intelligible  to  our  readers,  we  will  give  an 
account  of  the  books  and  documents  on  the  subject,  and  then 
of  the  points  upon  which  history  is  now  reconstructing  itselt 

Besides  such  collections  as  those  of  Purchas,  Thurloe,  Haz- 
ard, Winwood,  Stow,  Kennett,  Fuller,  Lloyd,  and  Wood 
(Athenae  Oxonienses),  such  general  histories  as  those  of  Chal- 
mers and  Grahame,  and  collections  of  laws  like  those  of  Heningf 
Burk,  and  Bacon,  with  some  contemporary  pamphlets;  Ban- 
croft, in  his  first  editions  of  1834  and  subsequent  years,  cited 
two  histories  of  Maryland — the  first  volume  alone  of  each  being 
then  published — those  of  Bozman  and  McMahon.  Of  the  lat- 
ter (1881)  no  second  volume  was  ever  published-f  Of  the  for- 
mer, the  first  volume  was  only  "a  copious  introduction,"  issued 
by  the  author  in  1811.  The  body  of  the  work  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  in  1884,  in  autograph  MS.,  and 
published  by  the  Governor  and  Council  in  1887,  with  the  intro- 
duction.:!: Of  the  English  authorities  (chiefly  quoted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Calverts,  rather  than  the  colony),  nothing  need  be 

*  Thoroughly  Revised  (Centenary)  Edition,  1876,  vol.  i. 

t  iTwt  View  of  the  GovemmerU  of  Maryland,  By  John  Y.  L.  ICclCahan,  vol  i, 
pp.  639.  This  book  is  a  politioo-legal  treatise  and  not  a  history,  though  oathna 
of  events  are  given  from  Chalmers,  Bozman,  (voL  L)  Oldmixon  and  the  OowtH 
Proceedings,  The  author  regarded  colonial  history  as  devoid  of  interest,  aad 
that  of  Maryland  as  specially  so.  He  treats  more  largely  the  geographical  and 
dvil  divisions,  sources  of  Maryland  law,  forms  of  government,  etc.,  than  he  does 
the  history  of  the  people.     His  objects  were  professionaL 

X  Two  vols,  in  one,  pp.  314  and  728.  The  first  volume  is  filled  with  introduo- 
tory  matter  alone ;  such  as  discoveries  in  America,  Gilbert  and  Raleigh's  attempt! 
at  colonization,  the  French,  Puriton,  and  Virginian  settlements,  the  ReformatioD, 
treatment  of  English  Catholics,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore's  visite  to  Newfonndlaiid 
and  Virginia,  and  the  promise  to  him  of  a  grant ;  the  second  volume  begins  with 
the  charter,  the  opposition  to  it,  and  the  action  of  the  seooTid  Lord. 
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said,  nor  of  the  collections  of  early  laws.  General  histories 
like  those  of  Chalmers  and  Grahame  are  of  course  lacking  in 
decisive  bearing  upon  particular  points,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of 
original  IochI  sources  of  information.  Of  the  two  special  his- 
tories, Bozman's  alone  is  founded  on  all  known  manuscripts  as 
well  as  early  printed  documenta  His  appendix  of  "Notes 
and  Illustrations,"  188  pages,  is  invaluable  to  the  student 
McMahon's  fragment  displays  a  judicial  criticism  of  the  publi- 
cations from  which  he  drew.  The  religious  sympathies  of  the 
latter  are  understood  to  have  been  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
former  bad  none  whatever, — a  free  thinker,  he  judged  the  Puri- 
tan even  more  harshly  than  the  Bomanist  Griffith's  Sketches 
of  the  Early  history  of  Maryland  is  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, a  slighter  performance  of  77  pages,  issued  after  Bozman's 
first  volume  and  before  McMahon's.*  The  pamphlets  of  the 
time,t  others  seem  to  have  used  more  fully,  and  the  historian 
himself  more  so  in  his  last  edition  than  in  his  first.  The  cold 
and  cautious  temperament  of  Mr.  Hildreth  led  him  to  be  less 
eulogistic  than  others  of  the  Baltimores  and  the  Maryland 
Eomanists ;  he  is  never  cited,  we  believe,  by  those  who  write 
in  their  behalf ;  and  though  he  names  no  sources  in  foot-notes, 
his  diligence  and  severity  of  judgment  are  every  where  visible. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  revision  now  issuing 
from  the  press,  nearly  coincides  with  him.  For  the  changes 
introduced  into  this  revision  one  is  hardly  prepared  by  the 
author's  moderate  statement  in  his  "  Prefatory  Note."  He  in- 
forms us  that  notes  and  papers  accumulated  for  forty  years, 
many  of  them  copies  of  original  MSS.,  "form  the  ground  work," 
and  that  "a  solid  year  of  close  and  undivided  application  has 
been  devoted  "  to  it.  Glancing  over  his  whole  task  the  honored 
and  now  venerable  historian  says  that  "  a  very  few  statements 
disappear  before  the  severer  application  of  the  rules  of  historical 
criticism."  To  us,  after  examining  the  three  or  four  chapters 
relating  to  our  subject,  the  changes  even  there  seem  compara- 
tively many.  They  are  certainly  very  important  They  pro- 
duce thorough  belief — without  comparing  the  editions  through- 

*  Baltimore,  1821. 

f  RdaHon  of  Afarykmdj  Hammond's  Leah  and  Bachely  Strong's  Babylonia  Fall 
Langford's  RrfukUion. 
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out  in  other  points — that  "  every  noteworthy  criticism  that  has 
come  under  observation  has  been  carefully  weighed,  accepted 
for  what  it  was  worth,  and  never  rejected,  except  after  examin- 
ation." Besides  much  re-writing  as  to  phraseology,  embracing 
a  good  deal  of  chastening  of  style,  there  are,  in  this  portion  of 
his  work,  omissions  of  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences  on  every 
page,  and  substitutions  of  new  ones  with  new  paragraphs  of 
more  full  and  exact  information  from  fresh  sources  (pp.  179, 
181-8,  190-1-4-^,  200),  while  in  two  cases  the  additions 
amount  to  two  or  three  continuous  pages,  (191-3,  197-8,  the 
Kent  Island  and  Gov.  Stone  troubles).  The  removal  of  foot- 
notes from  his  pages  forbids  our  saying  on  whose  authority  in 
every  instance  Mr.  Bancroft  has  reconstructed  his  account, 
though  verbal  quotations  in  the  text  here  and  there  indicate 
something.  He  has  evidently  not  followed  McMahon  as  at 
first,  nor  Bozman's  more  recent  (second)  volume  entirely.  We 
have  carefully  compared  his  revision  with  copies  and  citations 
of  original  authorities  by  others,  and  have  thus  formed  our  own 
judgment  of  its  enhanced  value  and  accuracy,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  changes  he  has  made.  We  have  also  compared 
with  the  same  authorities  every  accessible  smaller  history  of 
American,  and  several  of  English  origin.  They  form  the 
popular  judgment  more  than  larger  works  But  such  compila- 
tions are,  of  course,  more  recent  than  extended  histories  which 
aim  to  be  standards,  and  do  not  go  back  to  manuscripts  and 
other  original  sources.  In  the  main,  they  follow  still  Bancroft's 
early  editions — ^though  one  or  two  have  been  issued  since  the 
Centennial* — and  not  Hildreth  or  Bozman.  They  contain, 
therefore,  directly  or  by  implication,  repetitions  of  most  of  the 
errors  which  have  so  long  passed  as  truth.     An  exception  must 

*  Losaing's  (hUHne,  Leeds,  Eliot  (enlarged),  etc  It  is  of  coarse  impossible  for 
our  common  school  teachers,  and  those  connected  with  seoo&darj  instruction  iHx) 
select  manuals  for  schools,  to  be  familiar  at  first  hand  with  the  primary  antiumtiefl 
for  our  whole  history.  If  they  personally  know  MSS.,  traditions,  local  memorials, 
acts  of  early  monicipial  and  general  legislation,  and  the  thousand  oonfirmattona 
of  written  annals  in  relation  to  some  one  smaU  section,  they  are  fortunate.  They 
must  depend  then — ^if  they  have  any  trustworthy  dependence — upon  aooessiUe 
standard  works.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  actually  rely  upon  compila- 
tions of  compilations  of  compilations,  a  half  a  dossen  removes  perhaps  from  any 
real  authorities,  without  comparing  them  with  any  works  regarded,  even  by  them- 
selves, as  standards.    A  sore  evil  under  the  sun  I 
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be  made  in  favor  of  the  small  volume  in  Freeman^ s  Historical 
Course  for  Schoolsj  by  J.  A.  Doyle,*  and  OasseWs  History^ 
three  volumes,  by  Edmund  Ollier.f  The  materials  of  the  for- 
mer seem  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  English  archives, 
those  of  the  latter  are  derived  from  Neill's  English  Colontza- 
tion^  and  the  narrative  in  both  is  unusually  trustworthy. 
Both  preceded  Bancroft's  revision.  The  latest  of  all  the  books 
is  a  small  History  of  Maryland  far  Schools  and  Academies,X  by 
Wm.  H.  Browne  and  J.  T.  ScharfF,  issued  this  season,  which 
strongly  shows  the  influence  of  Bancroft's  Centenary  edition. 

Among  publications  of  recent  years,  some  of  which  have 
helped  reconstruct  this  portion  of  our  national  story,  is  that  of 
James  McSherry,  Esq.,  1849  ;§  a  pamphlet  address  to  the  State 
Historical  Society  by  its  Secretary,  Sebastian  P.  Streeter, 
Maryland  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago ;  a  sketch  by  Colonel 
Barney  U.  Campbell ;  a  paper  by  Hon.  Brantz  Mayer  on  Cal- 
vert and  Penn;  Ecclesiastical  and  Historical  Oontributions  by 
Bishop  Hawks ;  and  above  all,  and  later,  Maryland  Toleration^ 
first  issued  in  the  Church  Review^  Jan.,  1855,  and  reprinted 
in  a  pamphlet  of  84  pages  by  Bev.  Ethan  Allen,  who  was 
employed  to  arrange  the  public  documents  at  Annapolis,  and 
gathered  the  facts  from  these  documents  year  by  year  down  to 
1860.  Mr.  Allen  was  the  first  to  fully  question,  as  the  result  of 
original  investigations,  the  eulogies  founded  on  Bancroft's  first 
edition.  He  was  followed  that  year  by  George  L.  L.  Davis, 
Esq.,  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  an  enthusiastic  Protestant  eulogist 
of  the  Catholics  and  the  Calverts,  in  a  small  volume  of  290 
pages, — The  Day-Star  of  American  Freedom^  or  the  Birth  and 
Early  Orowth  of  Toleration  in  Maryland;  by  the  Rev.  Edward 

♦  Republished  with  maps  by  Professor  P.  A.  Walker.  Henry  Holt  New  York, 
1876,  pp.  404. 

t  A  family,  rather  thaQ  a  school  history,  profusely  illustrated,  thoroughly  fair 
eren  on  the  "  Alabama  Question,"  containing  much  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  the  best  history  of  the  U.  S.  for  its  purpose,  though  produced  in  England. 
Bach  Tolume  contains  624  large  pages.    Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Gkdpin.    New  York. 

X  Baltimore:  KeUy,  Piet  k  Go.    296  pp. 

§  There  are  two  McSherrys  connected  with  Maryland  History.  An  earlier 
laborer  was  Bev.  Wm.  McSherry,  S.  J.  Proyindal  of  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland,  and 
afterward  President  of  Georgetown  College,  D.  0.  He  copied  in  the  archives  at 
Borne  Father  White's  NofrtaHves^  0alvert*8  DecioraHo  Colonies  and  certain 
Bxcerptae  from  Jesuit  letters,  now  in  the  Library  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 
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D.  Neill, — one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,— in  Terra  Marm,  or  Threads  of  Maryland  Oohnial  His- 
tory^  260  pp.,  1867 ;  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in  Mr. 
Streeter's  The  First  Commander  of  Kent  Island^  44  pp.,  1868; 
by  Mr.  Neill  again, — ^then  U.  S.  Consul  at  Dublin, — in  Ttie 
English  Colonization  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth  Century^ 
(London),  852  pp.,  1871 ;  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the 
Report  and  Accompanying  Documents  of  the  Qnnmissiofters  on 
the  Boundary  Line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia^  814  pp., 
1878 ;  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  again,  in  a  reprint 
of  Father  Andrew  White's  Relatio  Itineris  in  Marylandiam,  and 
other  Jesuit  letters,  128  pp.,  1874,*  and  in  Mr.  Streeter's  Papers 
relating  to  the  Early  History  of  Maryland^  816  pp.,  1876 ;  and 
by  Mr.  Neill  again  in  The  Founders  of  Maryland^  &c.,  &a,  193 
pp.,  1876,  (the  first  part  issued  in  a  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  1869, 
under  the  title,  Sir  Oeorge  Calvert).  All  that  is  important  in  this 
list, — the  writings  of  Grahame,  McMahon,  Bozman,  Griffith, 
McSherry,  Streeter,  Allen,  Davis,  and  Neill,  the  Virginia  Report, 
the  reprint  of  Father  White's  RelaHon, — with  the  briber  Relation 
of  the  Success/id  Beginnings  of  Lord  Baltimore's  Plantation^  being 
an  Extract  of  certain  Utters  written  from  thence^  Ac.  (prepared,  it  is 
thought,  by  Cecil  Calvert  from  his  brothers'  letters)— is  before 
us  as  we  write.  We  have  also  all  the  passages  copied  from 
Strong,  Langford,  and  Hammond.  McSherry's  work  was 
abridged  in  1862  for  the  use  of  schools  and  somewhat  altered. 
It  bears  no  marks  of  original  research,  save  in  one  or  two 
points.  The  author  is  a  Roman  Catholic  advocate  all  through. 
Davis  went  to  the  archives  at  Annapolis  for  materials,  and 
obtained  copies  of  documents  from  the  English  State-Paper 
office ;  but  he  shows  the  "  pride  of  a  Marylander "  prompting 
him  to  make  out  the  best  possible  case  for  early  colonial  insti- 
tutions and  early  Soman  Catholic  colonists.  The  ''Fund 
Publications"  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Accompanying  Documents  of  the  Virginia  Commissioners' 
Eeport,  are  of  the  very  first  importance, — the  latter  containing 
copies  of  papers  (pp.  71-268)  ranging  from  1682  to  1690.  Mr. 
Neill,  in  his  several  volumes  and  pamphlets,  has  gone  over 

*  These  are  printed  from  Father  McSheny's  transcripta  mentioiied  above,  made 
about  1832. 
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more  ground  than  any  other  investigator  since  Bozman,  and 
with  the  zeal  of  a  true  antiquarian  has  exhuoned  a  multitude 
of  facts  of  the  richest  interest  and  of  the  greatest  pertinency  as 
to  disputed  points.  He  has  been  as  diligent  in  respect  to 
Virginia  as  in  respect  to  Maryland,  to  which  he  traces  his 
ancestry.*  His  first  volume,  Terra  MarioBj  was  the  result  of 
studies  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  MS.  Provincial 
Records  at  Annapolis,  as  well  as  of  the  reading  of  "every 
work  or  pamphlet  on  Maryland  known  to  be  published.'*  His 
last,  The  Founders  of  Maryland,  is  the  result  of  oft-repeated 
investigations,  and  is  based  on  "  manuscripts  brought  to  light 
during  the  last  decade,  and  papers  of  the  British  Becord 
Office.'' 

The  first  sign  of  change  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  Centenary  Edition, 
probably,  which  will  strike  the  reader,  is  the  reduced  estimate 
of  the  character — not  the  ability  or  activity — of  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore.  In  all  the  editions  it  is  said  that  "  he  had,  from 
early  years,  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm  of  England  in 
favor  of  American  plantations.  ...  He  desired  not  present 
profit,  but  a  reasonable  expectation.  He  planted  a  colony  which 
for  several  generations  descended  as  a  patrimony  to  his  heirs." 
In  the  first  editions  this  was  said  to  have  been  planted  "at  a 
vast  expense;"  in  the  last  this  clause  is  omitted,  and  the  term 
"lucrative"  is  inserted  before  "patrimony."  The  early  eulo- 
gium, — "  Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  wise 
and  benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages," — is  modified  to  this, 
mostly  new :  "  Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  wise  and 
benevolent  lawyers,  for  he  connected  his  hopes  of  the  aggrand- 
izement of  his  family  with  the  establishment  of  popular  insti- 
tutions; and,  being  *a  Papist,  wanted  not  charity  towards 
Protestants.*  "    All  that  was  said  about  his  being  "  the  first  in 

*  A  natiye  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  (Presbyterian)  missionary  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S. 
at  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  about  thirty  years  ago,  his  tastes  were  first  shown  by  an 
article  in  the  BibHotheca  Sacra,  Jan.,  1849,  on  *' Puritanism  in  the  Times  of  the 
Gooomonwealth,"  and  in  1858,  by  a  History  of  Mrnneaota,  from  the  first  French 
Explorations,  pp.  628.  Other  publicHtions  of  his  are:  Maryland  not  a  Roman 
CaihoUo  Colony,  pp.  10;  The  Fairfaxes  of  England  and  America,  pp.  234;  The 
Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  xvi,  432 ;  Hie  History  of  Education  in  Virginia, 
pp.  27 ;  Kotas  on  the  Virginia  Colonial  Clergy,  pp.  36 ;  and  Early  Settlement  of 
Virginia  and  Virginianola  (Bermuda)  as  noticed  by  Poets  and  Players,  pp.  48  (1878). 
His  English  CoUmiMotion  richly  deserves  re-pubUcation. 
VOL.  L  48 
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the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  religious  security  and  peace  by 
justice,"  and  establishing  "  an  asylum  of  Papists  "  along  with 
"  the  rightful  equality  of  all  Christian  sects,"  is  now  omitted. 
Grahame  had  previously  estimated  his  American  projects  thus: 
"  With  the  intention  of  promoting  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
own  family,  he  combined  the  more  generous  design  of  founding 
a  new  State,  and  colonizing  it  with  the  persecuted  votaries  of 
the  Church  of  Eome."  The  only  colony  he  actually  planted 
was  that  of  Avalon,  or  Ferriland,  in  Newfoundland,  a  Pro- 
testant colony,  planted  when  he  was  himself  a  Protestant* 
Wilson  and  Ridpath  in  their  school  histories  outrun  the  larger 
histories  and  all  the  authorities  in  asserting  that  this  colony  was 
Catholic.  Scott  also  implies  it  Doyle  says  "  he  was  annoyed 
on  account  of  his  religion  by  neighboring  colonists,  who  seem 
to  have  been  Puritans.^'  That  might  have  happened  to  a 
churchman.  When  he  visited  the  country  a  second  time,  in 
1628,  he  was  unquestionably  a  Catholic  convert,  and  took  with 
him  a  priest  named  Hacket,  who  made  trouble  for  his  former 
Protestant  clergyman  and  dissension  in  the  colony.  The  clergy- 
man went  to  England  and  complained  of  him.  Mr.  Bancroft 
omits  from  his  account  of  Calvert's  giving  up  Newfoundland 
all  allusion  to  religious  motives.  Indeed  his  own  letters  prove 
that  such  were  not  his  motives  in  turning  southward.t  The 
school-books  here  part  company  from  each  other.  Goodrich, 
Lossing,  Campbell,  Anderson,  Scott,  Kidpath,  Barnes,  and 
Swinton,  with  Green,  affinn  a  religious  motiva  Frost,  Berard, 
Lord,  Quackenbos,  Eliot,  Venable,  Peabody,  and  Leeds,  with 
Doyle,  do  not.  Blackburn  and  McDonald's  manual  makes 
ambition  and  Catholic  zeal  equally  influential 

The  new  judgment  of  Sir  George  now  given  by  Bancroft  is 
this:  "The  justice  of  history  must  avow  that  he  misconceived 

*  Spencer  (Rev.  J.  A.,  D.D.)  has  the  statement  we  have  not  met  ehw^ilMre,  tbat 
he  expended  £100,000  upon  Avalon.  NeiU  gives  a  letter  of  Bos  Wm.  Alexaodsr, 
a  f eUow  Secretary  of  the  King  and  proprietor  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  effect  that 
his  colony  at  Ferriland  had  "  done  more  than  was  ever  performed  by  any  in  so 
short  a  time,"  and  that  he  was  "  beginning  to  draw  back  yearly  some  benefits 
from  thence  already." 

f  Neill,  in  English  OolonwUion,  from  the  Strafford  Dispatches,  vol  L  In  Lip- 
pincott's  Firon.  Biog.  Did.,  these  are  ascribed  to  him  in  part  Bryant's  SsL  tf 
Dmied  StcUea  distinctly  calls  Ferriland  "  a  Protestant  colony." 
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the  interests  of  his  country  and  of  his  king,  and  took  part  in 
exposing  to  danger  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England."     "  In  the  house  of  Commons  it  was  he  who 
made  an  untimely  speech  for  the  supply  of  the  king's  wants ; 
and  when  they  claimed  their  liberty  as  their  undoubted  right 
and  inheritance,  it  was  to  Calvert  the  king  unbosomed  his 
anger  at  their  use  of  such  *  anti-monarchical  words.'"     Mr. 
Bancroft  once  wrote :  "  chosen  by  an  immense  majority,"  M.  P. 
at  the  election  for  York,  "  his  native  county ;"  he  now  writes : 
'*he  stood  with  Wentworth  and  escaped  defeat,  though  not  a 
resident  of  the  shire."     The  assertion  has  always  been  that  this 
able  friend  of  StraflFord  and  fellow  royalist  was  driven  from  his 
office  as  one  of  the  king's  secretaries,  and  to  Newfoundland — 
or  Maryland  or  both — by  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic, 
faith,  or  by  his  avowal  of  it     There  is  no  evidence  of  either, 
bat  of  another  inducing  cause.     Mr.  Bancroft  followed  Old- 
mixon  in  a  positive  statement  that  religion  occasioned  his  resig- 
nation ;  Hildreth  and  Bozman  were  far  more  cautious ;  Lossing, 
Campbell,  Anderson,  Butler,  Scott,  Lord,  Ridpath,  and  Leeds, 
with  Greene,  follow  Bancroft.     McSherry  in  both  editions  goes 
even  farther.    Bancroft's  Centenary  edition  has  now  this  revised 
account  of  the  matter :  "  professing  his  conversion  without  for- 
feiting the  king's  favor,  he  disposed  advantageously  of  his  place, 
which  had  been  granted  hi  mi  for  life,  and  obtained  the  title  of 
Lord  Baltimore  in  the  Irish  peerage."    The  authorities  were 
given  years  ago  several  times  by  Neill,  viz.,  letters  to  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  by  his  nephew  and  another  friend,  and  the 
testimony  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  the  price  being  £8,000  or 
more,  other  letters  say  £6,000.     Sir  John  Suckling  had  oflfered 
£7,000  for  it,  and  Lord  Hollis  £8,000.     Mr.  Forster,  in  his 
admirable  life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  gives  an  instance  of  Calvert's 
compounding  oiScially  with  a  pirate,  Nutt,  because  he  had  been 
of  profitable  service  to  his  Newfoundland  plantation,  which 
still  farther  shows  how  large  a  place  the  love  of  gain  had  in  his 
character. 

On  another  point  the  positive  assertions  that  have  been  com- 
mon are  disappearing,  viz.,  the  authorship  of  the  Maryland 
charter.  McMahon  declined  to  adopt  these  assertions.  In 
Bancroft's  first  editions  we  read :   "  The  nature  of  the  docu- 
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ment  itself  and  concurrent  opinion  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was 
penned  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  himself."*  Hildreth,  as 
usual,  is  more  cautious,  "drawn  tinder  the  inspection  of  Balti- 
more." Bancroft's  Centennial  substitutes  this:  "The  condi- 
tions of  the  grant  conformed  to  the  wishes,  it  may  be  to  the 
suggestions  of  Baltimore,"  a  very  just  conclusion  where  no 
positive  evidence  can  be  found.  Wilson,  following  the  earlier 
Bancroft,  asserts  in  one  place  that  he  **  penned  the  instrument;'' 
in  another  softens  into  "  it  was  probably  drawn  by  his  hand." 
McSherry  says  "  prepared  by  Lord  Baltimore  himself."  Berard, 
"he  drew  up  a  charter."  Others  imply  that  he  did  so  in  mak- 
ing its  provisions  his;  while  some  imply  that  the  crown  fixed 
them.  [Compare  Frost,  Goodrich  and  Doyle,  with  Lord,  Leeds, 
and  Green.]  Grahame  long  ago  made  the  singular  averment 
that  "  the  king  completed  and  executed  the  charter."  Is  it  not 
time  that  this  confusion  should  cease,  and  that  unsustained 
assertions  should  cease  to  be  placed  before  learners?  The 
Catholic  World  affirms  that  "  both  Bozman  and  Allen  concede 
that  Ix)rd  Baltimore  was  the  author."  Bozman  says  only  that 
it  was  "supposed  to  have  been  the  production  of  Sir  George's 
own  pen."  Allen  merely  observes  "it  is  claimed  (that  he)  drew 
up  the  charter."  Another  Catholic  writer  is  more  prudent: 
"  Maryland,  founded  by  Catholics  according  to  the  plan  of  Sir 
George  Calvert,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  sons."t  Perhaps 
statements  like  those  quoted  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  since  so 
much  more  erroneous  ones  without  foundation  have  been  made. 
For  example,  that  the  Maryland  grant  was  actually  made  to 
Sir  George ;  though  McMahon,  Bancroft,  Bozman,  and  Hildreth 
had  already  clearly  given  the  fact  that  he  died  before  the  in- 
strument was  executed.  Doyle  even,  usually  more  correct  than 
American  school  authors,  says  that  the  grant  was  "  continued " 
to  his  son.  [See  also  Venable,  Quackenbos,  Eliot,  Berard,  and 
Spencer;  and  compare  Frost,  Goodrich,  Campbell,  Wilson, 
Anderson,  Lossing,  Ridpath,  Barnes  and  Swinton.]  The 
writers  of  manuals  seem  to  have  been  perplexed  in  framing  the 
matter.     Cf.  Leeds,  Butler,  Lord,  and  Miss  Peabody.     In  Black- 

*  In  a  long  passage  now  omitted,  the  phrase  was,  "  Calvert,  in  his  Ghaiter." 
Q-rahame  is  vague  here, 
f  Modem  History,  by  P.  Fredet,  D.D.,  p.  406. 
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burn  and  McDonald's  view  each  Baltimore  seems  to  have  "  ob- 
tained a  grant."  Taylor's  Alan.  Mod.  Hist,  is  briefer  and  more 
correct.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  Cardinal  Manning  s  asser- 
tion that  "  Lord  Baltimore,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
under  James  L,  in  1683  emigrated*  to  the  American  planta- 
tions?" He  died  April  13,  1682.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
confusion,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  there  were  two  successive 
charters ;  a  first  one  signed,  but  opposed  by  representatives  of 
Virginia,  giving  the  first  Lord  a  tract  south  of  James  River; 
and  a  second  one  giving  the  second  Lord,  Cecilius  Calvert, 
another  tract  north  and  east  of  the  Potomac.  No  one  can  now 
aflSrm  that  both  charters  were  not  drawn  by  some  secretary,  or 
by  the  same  hand  (ofl&cially  or  professionally),  that  drew  the 
charter  of  "  Carolana  "  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  three  years  before. 
Touching  the  Maryland  charter  the  assertion  has  been  reiter- 
ated that  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic  instrument  allowing  the  free 
exercise  of  all  religions.  We  can  find  no  evidence  for  either 
part  of  the  assertion.  Mr.  Bancroft  now  withdraws  his  com- 
parison of  it  with  "  those  of  the  London  Company,  of  Warwick, 
of  Gorges,  or  of  Mason,"  to  their  disadvantage;  and  instead  of 
declaring  it  "  unlike  any  patent  which  had  passed  the  great 
seal  of  England,"  represents  it  as  resembling,  in  the  point  re- 
ferred to,  ''the  constitution  of  Virginia  of  July,  1621."  His 
revised  description  of  it  runs  thus:  ** Christianity,  as  professed 
by  the  Church  of  England,  was  protected ;  but  the  patronage 
and  advowsons  of  churches  were  vested  in  the  proprietary; 
and  as  there  was  not  an  English  statute  on  religion  in  which 
America  was  specially  named,  silence  left  room  for  the  settle- 
ment of  religious  affairs  by  the  colony."  This  does  not  conflict 
with  the  more  severe  account  of  Hildreth:  "Whatever  might 
have  been  the  intentions  of  Lord  Baltimore,  or  the  favorable 
disposition  of  the  king,  there  was  no  guarantee  in  the  charter, 
nor  indeed  the  least  hint  of  any  toleration  in  religion  not 
authorized  by  the  law  of  England.  The  introduction  of  such  a 
provision,  especially  in  favor  of  the  hated  Catholics,  would  have 
been  altogether  too  abhorrent  to  English  prejudices."  Thirty 
years  later,  when  Clarendon,  Monk,  and  Sir  Ashley  Cooper 
obtained  a  new  charter  for  Carolina,  "an  express  clause  opened 
*  See  Bancroft  on  his  "  abandoning  his  purpose,"  i,  246,  old  editior. 
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the  way  for  religious  freedom."  Charters  of  colonies  farther 
north,  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania,  have  done  the  same 
under  Protestant  influence ;  but  the  Maryland  charter — given 
in  full  in  Bozman's  second  volume — does  not  disclose  any  such 
provision.  The  school  histories  make  only  remote  allusions  to 
this  instrument,— often  quoted,  but  seldom  read, — if  they  make 
any.  One  of  the  latest,  Eliot's,  says:  "A  vast  deal  of  fine 
writing  has  been  devoted  to  the  magnanimity  with  which  the 
Maryland  charter  provided  for  religious  liberty.  The  instru- 
ment makes  no  mention  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  establishment 
of  religion,  except  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  proprietor,  subject 
on  this  point  as  on  others,  to  the  laws  of  England."  Oilier 
says  nearly  the  same.  The  only  phrases  that  any  way  touch 
the  topic  of  religion  are  the  general  ones,  **  Charles,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  (clause  i) ;  "  the  Chris- 
tian religion,"  "no  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being"  (clause  n) ; 
"  worship  and  religion  of  Christ,"  "  ecclesiastical  laws  of  our 
kingdom"  (clause  iv) ;  (chapels  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated 
according  to  them ;)  and  "  provided  that  no  interpretation  be 
made  whereby  God's  holy  and  true  Christian  religion  .  .  . 
may  in  any  wise  suflFer  by  change,  prejudice  or  diminution" 
(clause  xxii).  Such  an  instrument,  it  was  held,  was  violated 
by  celebrating  mass.  It  is  framed  in  almost  the  same  words 
with  the  charter  of  Heath,  a  Protestant,  in  1629,  and  sounds 
like  the  work  of  a  clerical  employee,*  accustomed  to  the 
restrictions  of  a  "church  by  Law  Established,"  and  Protestant 
Those  who  follow  Bancroft's  earlier  representation  here  are, 
Wilson  (who  generally  copies  his  words),  Frost,  Berard,  Good- 
rich, Anderson,  Campbell,  Quackenbos,  Lord,  Lossing,  Scott, 
Fredet,  Barnes,  Ridpath,  and  Swinton.  McSherry  is  in  agree- 
ment with  Bancroft's  Centenary  edition;  "The  question  of 
State  religion  was  left  untouched,  and  therefore  within  the 
legislative  power  of  the  colonists  themselves."  Doyle  regards 
it  as  "  left  to  be  arranged  between  Baltimore  and  the  colonists.*' 
Bryant  says  "no  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  against  any  secL"t 

*  See  the  two  chArters  compared  in  paraUel  oolumns  in  EngUah  Cb^ontto^m, 
216-218,  and  Sir  George  Cakmi^  22-24.  For  a  verbal,  not  material  critiidsiD, 
cf.  DavlB,  27. 

f  Bryant  considers  exdusive  Episcopal  dedication  of  churches  "  no  diflcrimina^ 
tion." 
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Leeds  puts  the  case  thus :  *'  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England 
was  declared  to  be  the  ruling  Church  power,  but  it  was 
so  bent  by  the  Baltimores  as  to  conform  to  Catholicism  as 
well."  Blackburn  and  McDonald — who  could  not  have  seen 
the  charter — ^go  beyond  all  first-hand  information  and  allege 
that  "  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  charter  that  freedom  was 
to  be  allowed."  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  Catholic  World 
finds  **  no  mention  of  religious  toleration  in  its  provisions,"  and 
maintains  (consistently)  that  this  "  had  its  origin  in  the  good 
will,  generosity  and  mercy  of  the  Catholic  lord  proprietary  and 
his  Catholic  government  and  colony,"  not  in  the  Toleration 
Act  of  1649.  This  agrees  with  Davis.  Mr.  Allen  maintains 
that  there  was  no  toleration  in  the  charter,  but  simply  protec- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  under  the  restricted  government 
of  a  Roman  Catholic." 

Another  question  on  which  the  tone  of  our  leading  historian 
will  be  found  changed,  is  that  of  the  number  and  composition 
of  the  first  colony  to  Maryland.  "Leonard  Calvert  and  about 
two  hundred  people,  most  of  them  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
and  their  servants,"  was  his  summary  forty  years  ago :  "  Leonard 
Calvert  with  very  near  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very  good 
fashion,  two  or  three  hundred  laboring  men  well  provided  in 
all  things,  and  Father  White  with  one  or  two  more  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries" is  his  present  summary.  The  language  here  quoted 
by  him  is  chiefly  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Baltimore's  to  Wentworth, 
Earl  of  Strafibrd,  who,  with  others,  was  peculiarly  interested  in 
the  adventure.  The  earlier  statement  was  that  of  Oldmixon, 
whose  reputation  for  accuracy  is  not  high,  but  who  is  followed 
by  Bozman,  McMahon,  and  McSherry,  and  by  most  of  the 
school-book  writers  heretofore  named,  a  half  a  dozen  being 
silent  on  the  point  Mr.  Neill  was  the  first,  in  Terra  Mariae^  to 
quote  the  letter  to  Strafford.  He  was  also  the  first  to  point  out 
there  and  in  JSnglish  Colonization  in  the  Seventeenth  Century^  that 
the  Jesuits  were  not  on  board  the  vessels  when  they  left  the 
Thames,  but  embarked  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  the  ships 
were  once  brought  back,  after  leaving  Gravesend,  because  the 
company  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was 
accordingly  administered  to  them.  He  was  also  the  only  one  to 
publish  the  report  of  the  London  Searcher  to  the  king's  privy 
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council,  that  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  passengers  were 
found  who  all  took  the  oath,  whether  Catholics  or  good  Prot- 
estants.* Mr.  Bancroft  has  changed  Calvert's  language  from 
**  three  hundred  laboring  men"  to  "  two  or  three  hundred."  The 
larger  number  was  given  in  Calvert's  letter  to  Wentworth:  the 
smaller  in  his  Eelation  ("near  two  hundred").t  This  was 
compiled  when  he  had  received  letters  from  the  colony,  and  is 
doubtless  the  more  correct  Considerably  less  than  a  hundred 
Catholics,  then,  must  have  embarked  at  Cowes.  We  have  the 
names  of  the  twenty  Catholic  gentlemen,  and  know  that  the 
current  figures  are  incorrect  None  of  the  older  school-books 
are  correct  Even  the  cyclopsBdias — the  old  Penny,  the  Brit- 
tanica,  and  the  American  (1876) — give  quite  or  nearly  two 
hundred  to  the  Catholics.^  But  Grahame  had  said  "  about  two 
hundred  gentlemen  of  considerble  rank  and  fortune,  chiefly 
Boman  Catholics,"  while  Bozman  could  identify  none  as  such 
but  thirteen  of  the  "  very  near  twenty  other  gentlemen"  (beside 
the  two  Calverts)  whom  Baltimore  names,  and  can  only  say 
that  "  many  of  these  are  said  to  have  been  men  of  fortune,  and 
the  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  Boman  Catholics."  Hildreth, 
therefore,  was  prudent  in  reducing  the  exaggeration  to  •'sev- 
eral Catholic  gentlemen  with  their  indented  servants,"  though 
McSherry  the  same  year  asserted  that  **  nearly  all  were  Cath- 
olics and  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  respectability."  Whether 
there  were  any  Catholics  on  board  when  the  oath  was  taken  we 
know  not — the  captain  said  "some few  others  had  forsaken  the 
ship,"  presumably  Catholics,  "by  reason  of  the  stay;"  whether 
the  oath  administered  was  Elizabeth's  oath  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  or  James's  oath  of  allegiance  which  Pope  Paul  V. 
and  Bellarmine  thought  an  English  Catholic  could  not  take, 
but  the  king  held  he  could — unless  theoretically  extreme  in 

*  From  the  Pablic  Record  ofiBce,  London,  through  W.  Noel  Samabnry,  BSsq.,  and 
Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  Bart.,  and  printed  in  the  8t  Paul  Pioneer  FreUy  Septanber  29, 
1 875.  It  was  on  Sir  Edw.  Cokeys  information  that  Admiral  Remington  ordered  die 
vessels  back. 

f  Cf  the  Sucoessfid  Seginninga,  Ac,  "1634."  From  the  copy  in  Shears  Early 
Southern  Tracts^  No.  I.  The  proprietary  counted  more  largely  at  first  than  after 
his  brothers  wrote  him. 

X  Johnson's,  1877,  says  simply,  ''two  hundred  emigrants,"  their  religion  dis- 
creetly not  named. 
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his  views  of  papal  supremacy — we  are  not  informed.  But  it  is 
reasonably  clear  that  those  who  joined  the  Protestants  at  Cowes 
within  the  four  intervening  weeks  were  Catholics,  and  that  the 
whole  company — a  Catholic  minority  of  priests,  gentry  and 
servants,  a  Protestant  majority,  mostly  laboring  men — numbered 
little  more  than  two  hundred.  Mr.  Allen  so  estimates  it,  and 
regards  it  as  *'by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  majority  was 
Protestant"  afterwards,  adding  the  people  at  Kent  Island  and 
those  at  St  Mary's  together.  Once  and  again  Bozman  is  per- 
plexed to  account  for  certain  occurrences  save  by  Protestant 
influence,  though  he  had  committed  himself,  in  his  earlier  vol- 
ume, to  the  positive  assertion  of  "  the  fact,  ascertained  in  history, 
as  well  as  in  the  records  of  the  province,  that  most  of  the  first 
colonists  were  Roman  Catholics."  If  he  had  been  aware  of 
recent  researches,  his  perplexity  might  have  been  relieved.* 
Doyle's  was  the  first  of  the  school  histories  to  amend  here  in 
accordance  with  documentary  evidence:  "Though  Baltimore 
was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  idea  of  confining  his  settlement  to  that  religion, f  and  many 
of  those  who  sailed  were  Protestants."  Subsequently  he  is 
referred  to  as  "being  of  a  different  religion  from  many  of  the 

*  The  CaOioUe  Worlds  In  one  passage  argues  that  it  could  not  "  be  supposed  that 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  brother  would  be  so  inoonsistent  at  this  moment  of  iheir 
BuooesB  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  object  of  the  movement,  and  carry  Protestant 
colonists  with  whom  to  found  a  Catholic  colony/'  and  then  in  another  uses  Mr. 
Allen's  statement  of  "the  /act  of  »o  large  a  portion  of  the  first  colonists  being 
Protestants"  as  proof  of  practical  toleration.  The  two  arguments  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  each  other.  Mr.  Davis  takes  the  singular  view  (p.  26),  that  **  the 
charter  was  a  compact  between  a  member  of  the  English  and  a  disciple  of  the 
Soman  church;  between  an  Anglo-Catholic  king  and  a  Roman  Catholic  prince;^* 
("a  count palatine,^^  Brovme  and  Scharf,)  in  which  case,  as  only  the  religion  of  the 
former  is  named  in  the  instrument  and  was  the  religion  of  most  of  Charles's  sub- 
jects who  first  came  over  under  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  compact  to  protect  their 
religious  rights  against  a  proprietary  of  a  hostile  faith  I  which  is  nearly  Mr. 
Allen's  view. 

f  We  have  no  space  for  examining  the  opinion  that  Sir  Qeorge  Calvert  planned 
a  retreat  for  persecuted  Catholic  refugees  alone;  but  his  son  certainly  planned 
nothing  of  the  kind,  which  perhaps  McMahon  meant  in  saying  that  he  was  "  not 
animated  by  the  same  personal  views  which  governed  his  father,"  p.  193.  The 
Dedaratio  OohnicB,  ftc,  says:  "the  Most  Illustrious  Baron  has  already  deter- 
mined to  lead  a  colony  into  those  parts  ...  in  order  that  he  may  carry  thither 
whither  ...  no  knowledge  of  the  true  God  has  yet  penetrated,  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  truth."    Fund  Publication,  No.  7,  p.  44. 
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settlers."  Soon  after  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  in  his  first  edition 
(chapter  xviii,  vol.  ii.,  The  Result  thus  far,  1688),  had  said 
*'Our  fathers  were  not  only  Christians;  they  were,  even  in 
Maryland,  by  a  vast  majority  Protestants," — though  this  is 
unsupported  by  his  previous  narrative, — did  not  hesitate  to 
insert  in  his  sketch  of  the  first  company,  "by  far  the  lai^er 
number  were  Protestants."  Such  a  colony  is,  indeed,  diflFerent 
enough  from  the  traditional  impression,  but  its  composition 
furnishes  the  only  solution  of  some  facts  in  its  history.  The 
school  manuals  may  now  be  expected  to  take  a  new  cue  from 
Bancroft,  Doyle,  and  the  antiquarians.  Indeed  already  Oilier 
has  declared :  "  The  early  colonizers  of  Maryland  were  for  the 
most  part  Protestants."  Bryant  says:  There  had  been  Protes- 
tants, and  even  Puritans,  in  the  colony  from  its  very  foundation, 
though  at  first  they  were  very  few."  Browne  and  Scharf  say : 
"  Both  Protestants  and  Eoman  Catholics  were  among  them  (the 
first  company) ;  in  what  proportion  we  do  not  know.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  leading  men,  about  twenty  in  number,  were 
Catholics,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  were  Protestants." 
This  distinction  of  rank  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  but  few 
of  the  latter  in  the  first  colonial  assemblies.  Until  they  could 
better  their  condition  by  labor  and  acquisitions  of  land,  servants 
or  hired  laborers  could  not  act  politically  as  "freemen  of  the 
province,"  and  the  Protestant  element  would,  in  such  circum- 
stances, seem  much  smaller  than  it  really  was. 

Two  of  the  eulogistic  passages  which  for  nearly  half  a  century 
have  stood  upon  the  pages  of  our  chief  historian,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  (vol.  i.  p.  248). 

"  *  Every  other  country  in  the  world  had  persecuting  laws; 
'  I  will  not,*  such  was  the  oath  for  the  governor  of  Maryland,— 
*  I  will  not,  by  myself  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  molest 
any  person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  or  in  respect 
of  religion.'  (Chalmers,  285,  McMahon,  226).  *  Under  the  mild 
institutions  and  munificence  of  Baltimore,  the  dreary  wilderness 
soon  bloomed  with  the  swarming  life  and  activity  of  prosperous 
settlements ; the  interests  of  its  people  and  of  its  pro- 
prietary were  united ;  and  for  some  years  its  internal  peace  and 
harmony  were  undisturbed.  Its  history  is  the  history  of 
benevolence,  gratitude,  and  toleration.    No  domestic  factions 
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disturbed  its  harmony.     Everything  breathed  peace  but  Clay- 
borne.'  "    See  also  pp.  251,  258,  4. 

All  these  passages  have  disappeared,  together  with  words 
and  phrases  giving  to  others  like  meaning.  In  place  of  them 
are  new  accounts  of  internal  dissensions  among  the  people,  and 
of  conflict  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  proprietary  (pp.  191-2 
inclusive),  while  others  and  more  ample  ones  are  to  be  found 
at  large  in  the  second  volume  of  Bozman  and  the  chronicles 
of  Allen,  Neill,  Streeter,  etc.,  and  brief  notices  in  the  first 
volume  of  Hildreth  In  the  margin,  Bancroft  had  dated  the 
recited  oath,  "1636  to  1639;"  but  McMahon,  his  authority, 
had  affirmed  that  it  was  "  prescribed  (by  Baltimore)  from  1636 
until  the  enactment  of  1649."  A  loose  date  of  Chalmers  is  the 
fountain-head  of  long  perpetuated  misstatements,  viz :  "  the 
oath  taken  between  the  years  1687  and  1657.''  There  is  no 
authority  whatever  for  it,  or  for  the  more  precise  statement  of 
McMahon,  repeated  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  Dr.  Hawks,  and  othera. 
Governor  Calvert  was  never  sworn  to  religious  toleration ;  the 
proprietary  never  prescribed  any  such  oath  for  him  ;  the  earli- 
est one,  1688, — prescribed  by  the  assembly, — said  nothing  on 
the  subject;  and  the  language  quoted  is  that  of  the  oath  of 
1648  sent  over  by  Baltimore  with  the  commission  of  Stone, 
a  Protestant  governor,  and  includes  a  special  pledge  not  to 
molest,  "in  particular,"  any  Roman  Catholic  Mr.  Bozman, 
who  was  the  first  to  show  these  facts,  pronounces  the  oath 
of  1648  "  the  commencement  of  that  general  toleration  of  all 
sects  of  religion,  which  prevailed  under  the  early  provincial 
government"*  Mr.  Allen  points  out  that  "the  word  tolera- 
tion is  not  in  it,  but  protect''  is  in  it  The  Governor  is  made 
to  swear :  "  I  will  apply  my  power  and  authority  to  relieve  and 
protect  any  person  so  molested."  Mr.  Bancroft  now  transfers 
the  oath  to  its  right  date  (1648),  and  adds  the  language  in 
it  about  Boman  Catholics.  He  also  omits  the  unqualified 
assertion  that  the  colonists  enjoyed  freedom  of  conscience  '•  as 
amply  as  ever  any  people  in  any  place  of  the  world,"  though 
he  inserts  the  words,  appropos  of  the  laws  of  1640  and  1649, 
viz :  "  toleration  of  all  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  recognized  usage  of  the  land,"  "the  unbroken 

*  He  oopies  aU  the  oaths.    Of.  Streeter,  Early  Papers,  and  Neill,  Founders, 
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usage  of  fifteen  years," — "the  usage  of  the  province  from  its 
foundation  was  now  confirmed  by  its  statutes."  Hildreth  gays 
that  the  later  law  "  did,  indeed,  but  carry  out  a  policy  coeval 
with  the  settlement  and  lately  confirmed  by  the  oath  imposed 
upon  the  governor."  This  is  a  narrower  affirmation,  since 
this  oath  was  specially  for  the  advantage  of  Catholics.  The 
school  histories  are  mostly  silent  here,  or  vague;  though  Rid- 
path,  Anderson,  Higginson,  Butler,  Scott,  and  Campbell  clearly 
follow  Hildreth.  Wilson  borrows  the  language  of  Grahame, 
re-asserting  a  declaration  of  the  proprietary  at  the  founding,  in 
favor  of  toleration,  but  of  such  a  declaration  there  is  no  evi- 
dence. Some  writers  trace  everything  back  to  the  charter. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  in  a  new  general  summary,  declares  that  '*  Tolera- 
tion grew  up  in  the  province  silently,  as  a  custom  of  the  land." 
It  *^did  not  spring  from  any  act  of  colonial  legislation,  nor 
from  any  formal  and  general  edict  of  the  governor,  nor  from 
any  oath  as  yet  imposed  by  instructions  of  the  proprietary." 

We  can  exemplify  how  this  portion  of  American  history  is 
being  reconstructed  by  only  one  point  more.  It  has  so  long 
been  assumed  that  both  people  and  government  were  Papists 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Protestant  struggle,  that  many 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  historian  saying,  under 
date  of  1642:  "In  the  mixed  population  of  Maryland,  where 
the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  Catholics,  and  the 
very  great  majority  of  the  people  were  Protestants,  there  was 
no  unity  of  sentiment  out  of  which  a  domestic  constitution 
could  have  harmoniously  risen."*  But  they  may  be  more  sur- 
prised to  read  in  Bozman,t — of  the  long  accepted  opinion  that 
the  "Toleration  Act,"  so-called,  of  1649,  "proceeded  from  a 
Catholic  government, — that  it  is  "an  opinion  certainly  incor- 
rect, as  to  those  who  administered  the  Maryland  govern- 
ment, since  unquestionably,  the  governor  and  most  of  the 
council  were  Protestants  (of  the  old  Church  of  England,  per- 
haps), and  in  all  probability,  a  majority  of  the  assembly  were 
so,  with  some  few  Puritans  mixed  with  them."  With  this  our 
antiquarians,  Allen  and  Neill,  agree,  the  former  assigning  to 
the  Protestants  a  majority  of  three.  Davis  makes  an  elaborate 
effort  to  overthrow  this,  giving  them  only  three  votes,  all  told, 

*  Bancroft,  Centenary  ed.,  L  191.  f  iL  365,  Browne  and  Sdiarf,  34. 
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by  placing  the  Protestant  councilors  on  the  Catholic  side,  as 
"  the  special  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  proprietary." 
Bancroft  says  the  Act  was  passed  **  at  the  instance  of  the  Cath- 
olic proprietary,"  by  "  the  Protestant  governor,  Stone,  and  his 
council  of  six,  composed  equally  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,* 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  of  whom 
five  were  Catholics."  But  five  was  not  a  majority  of  the  bur- 
gesses. His  earlier  statement  had  been,  **  the  Roman  Catholics, 
with  the  earnest  concurrence  of  their  governor  and  the  proprie- 
tary, determined  to  place  upon  their  statute  book  an  act,''  etc., 
etc.  There  are  interesting  questions  touching  the  parentage 
and  provisions  of  this  famous  law,  to  enter  upon  which  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  the  reconstruction  of  simple  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  take  too  much  space. 

The  law  itself  invites  a  more  thorough  criticism.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft leans  away  from  his  early  estimate  of  it,  though  he  turns 
up  the  intolerant  side  of  it  but  a  moment  to  view.  He  touches 
for  the  first  time  its  connection  with  then  recent  English  prece- 
dents, a  point  which  Mr.  Neill  has  treated  more  fully  and  in- 
structively than  any  one  else.  Mr.  Allen  declares  that  "  the 
Act  was  not  a  toleration  Act,  and  sustained  by  such  penalties 
as  it  was,  cannot  be  so  considered.  Protection,  therefore,  was  all 
that  it  aimed  to  secure.  It  has,  nevertheless,  furnished  ground 
for  much  eulogium  on  the  Roman  Catholic  settlers.  But  the 
Act  not  having  originated  with  them,  and  only  having  been 
concurred  in  by  them,  their  claim  must  be,  as  it  has  been  by 
some,  abandoned."  Mr.  Hildreth's  judgment  is  that  "  the  sole 
chance  of  securing  to  the  Catholics  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  faith  consisted  in  bestowing  a  like  liberty  on  the  Protes- 
tanta"  A  little  disposition  to  abate  the  tone  of  encomium 
touching  the  law  and  its  supposed  authors,  begins  to  appear  in 
the  smaller  histories.  Doyle  says :  **  This  law  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two  parties.  The 
Siomart  Catholics,  who  were  the  weaker  body,  would  ask  for  tol- 
eration, but  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  games  is  quite  sure 
to  have  come  from  the  Puritans."  Of  the  strength  of  the  lat- 
ter, reinforced  by  the  Virginia  immigration  that  came  in  with 
Stone,  the  year  before, — ^as  it  was  later  by  others, — no  satisfac- 
*  Bozman  says  four  ProtestantB ;  two  Catholics,  ii.  337. 
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U)Ty  account  is  given  by  any  one,  from  Bozman  down ;  and 
perhaps  no  materials  for  such  an  account  can  be  found.  Bat 
the  judgment  of  history  now  plainly  inclines  to  appreciate  more 
their  weight  in  the  affiiirs  of  1649.  And  though  a  traditioD  to 
the  contrary  has  ruled  so  long,  it  is  easier  to-day  than  it  ever 
has  been  before  to  understand  how  Hammond  came  to  testify  in 
1656  in  his  Leah  and  Rachel  (Virginia  and  Maryland),  that 
**  An  Assembly  was  called  throughout  the  whole  country  after 
they  came  over,"  (the  first  Puritans  from  Virginia),  "  consisting 
as  well  of  themselves  as  the  rest,  and,  because  there  were  some 
few  Papists  that  first  inhabited,  these  themselves  and  others, 
being  of  different  judgments,  an  Act  was  passed  that  all  pro- 
fessing in  Jesus  Christ  should  have  equal  justice."*  Oilier 
criticises  the  instrument  as  far  from  supporting  the  principle 
of  intellectual  freedom,  containing  only  "  the  comparative 
degree  of  religious  freedom  which  the  pliant  policy  dL  Balti- 
more consented  to  allow."  *^  Nothing  was  stronger  in  him 
than  a  regard  for  his  own  interesta"  *'If  he  loved  toleration 
much,  he  loved  his  revenues  more."  Browne  and  Scharf 
ascribe  its  better  features  to  his  "liberal  and  truly  Christian 
spirit,"  but  admit  that  some  of  them  '^  indicate  a  Puritan 
influence  in  the  Assembly." 

*Nem,  Th^Fomden,  120, 121. 
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Abticlk  HL— SPINOZA. 

Oration   bt   M.  Ebnsst  Rbnan,   dbi^iybrsd   at  the  Hague, 
Fbbbuabt  21,  1877. 

Thamblatbd  bt  H.  Stuabt  Phxlps,  Ph.D. 

Introductory  Note.— The  21st  of  February,  1877,  was  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Spinoza.  The  day 
was  celebrated  at  the  Hague  by  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  a  monument  to  the  celebrated  philosopher.  The  oration 
was  delivered  by  M.  Renan — ^a  translation  of  which  is  here  pre- 
sented. There  are,  of  course,  sentiments  expressed  therein  to 
which  all  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  might  take  exception. 
Few  of  them  are  quite  prepared  as  yet  to  surrender  their 
faith  in  the  supernatural.  Yet  this  oration  is  well  worth  their 
reading,  in  that  it  presents,  not  unfairly,  the  true  character  of 
one  whom  history  has  slandered.  No  one  has  ever  come 
nearer  to  the  ideal  life  of  the  philosopher  than  did  Spinoza. 
One  of  the  world^s  grandest  thinkers,  he  imbibed  and  lived 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  without  its  forms.  One  knows  not 
which  is  the  more  attractive, — his  life,  or  his  philosophy.  In 
both  he  was,  indeed,  "intoxicated  with  God."  He  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  Pantheist  But  if  so  perfect  a  life  as  his  be  one  of  the 
fruits  of  Pantheism,  perhaps  the  religious  philosophy  of  our 
own  day  would  not  be  injured  if  colored  a  little  by  that  same 
Pantheism.  Certainly  the  character  of  one,  the  grand  aim  of 
whose  whole  being  it  was  to  live  in  God  is  worthy  of  the 
study  of  every  Christian  thinker.  And  when  that  character 
is  painted  in  the  eloquence  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
orators,  is  any  apology  necessary  for  its  presentation  to  the 
public  ? 

This  oration  is  given  here  as  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  of  March  1,  1877.  M.  s.  p. 

VOL.  I.  49a 
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Your  Highxuss,  Ladiss,  and  Gentlsmbn  : 

Two  hundred  years  ago  to-day,  in  the  afternoon,  at  almost  the 
present  hour,  upon  the  quiet  quay  of  Pavilioengragt,  a  few  steps 
from  here,  there  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three  a  poor  man 
whose  life  had  been  so  profoundly  silent  that  his  last  breath  was 
hardly  heard.  He  dwelt  in  an  out-of-the-way  chamber,  in  the 
house  of  worthy  people,  who,  without  comprehending  him,  had 
an  instinctive  veneration  for  him.  The  morning  of  his  last  day 
he  descended  as  usual  to  their  rooms.  It  was  a  day  of  religious 
service.  The  gentle  philosopher  conversed  with  these  good  peo- 
ple about  that  which  the  priest  had  said,  approved  it  strongly, 
and  advised  them  to  comply  with  it.  The  landlord  and  his  wife 
(let  us  name  them,  gentlemen ;  by  their  honest  sincerity,  they 
have  earned  a  place  in  this  beautiful  idyl  of  the  Hague,  related 
by  Colerus)  the  husband  and  wife  Van  der  Spyk  returned  to 
their  devotions.  When  they  again  came  home  their  quiet  lodger 
was  dead.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  25th  of  February,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  case  of  a  devoted  Christian,  in  the  new  church 
upon  the  Spuy.  The  whole  neighborhood  deeply  regretted  the 
disappearance  of  the  philosopher  who  had  lived  in  their  midst  as 
one  of  them.  His  hosts  cherished  his  memory  religiously ;  and 
those  who  had  been  near  him  never  spoke  of  him  without  calling 
him,  according  to  usage,  ^'  the  blessed  Spinoza." 

Had  one  been  able  to  trace  out  at  that  time  the  current  of 
opinion  which  would  establish  itself  in  the  circles  which  claimed 
to  be  enlightened,  by  the  Phariseeism  of  the  day,  he  would  have 
seen,  by  a  strange  contrast,  this  philosopher  who  was  loved  so 
much  by  the  simple  and  pure  in  heart,  become  the  bugbear  of  the 
narrow  orthodoxy  which  pretended  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
truth.  A  profligate,  a  dunce,  an  imp  of  hell,  the  most  wicked 
atheist  that  ever  lived,  a  man  covered  with  crimes, — ^that  is  what 
the  hermit  of  Pavilioengragt  became  in  the  judgment  of  well- 
disposed  theologians  and  philosophers.  Pictures  of  him  were 
scattered  about  in  which  he  was  shown  '^  bearing  upon  his  face 
the  signs  of  reprobation."  A  great  philosopher,  as  bold  as  he, 
but  less  consistent,  and  not  so  thoroughly  sincere,  called  him  a 
'*  misirtMeJ*^  But  justice  had  its  turn.  The  human  spirit  reach- 
ing, toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  in  Gei^ 
many,  a  more  enlightened  theology  and  a  broader  philosophy, 
recognized  in  Spinoza  the  forerunner  of  a  new  gospel  Jacobi 
published  an  account  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with 
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Lessing.  He  had  gone  to  Lessing's  hoase  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  assist  him  against  Spinoza.  What  was  his  astonishment, 
to  find  in  Lessing  an  avowed  Spinozist I  '^  ^Ev  xai  Trdvy^  said 
the  latter  to  him,  "that  is  the  whole  of  philosophy."  Novalis 
thought  him  "  intoxicated  with  Deity,"  whom  an  entire  century 
had  proclaimed  an  atheist.  His  forgotten  works  were  published 
and  eagerly  studied.  Schleierraacher,  GoBthe,  Hegel,  Schelling 
unanimously  proclaimed  Spinoza  the  father  of  modem  thought. 

There  was  perhaps  some  exaggeration  in  this  first  impulse  of 
tardy  reparation.  But  time,  which  adjusts  everything,  has  sanc- 
tioned essentially  the  judgment  of  Lessing ;  and  to-day  there  is 
no  enlightened  spirit  which  does  not  salute  in  Spinoza  the  man 
who  had,  in  his  day,  the  highest  consciousness  of  the  divine. 

It  is  in  this  thought,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  wished  that  this 
humble  and  pure  grave  should  have  its  anniversary.  It  is  the 
common  affirmation  of  a  free  faith  in  the  infinite,  which,  on  this 
day,  in  this  place,  which  witnesses  so  much  virtue,  brings  together 
an  assembly  the  most  select  that  a  man  of  genius  could  group 
around  him  after  his  death.  A  sovereign,  as  distinguished  for  her 
intellectual  attainments  as  for  her  kindness  of  heart,  is  present  in 
spirit  in  our  midst.  A  prince,  who  justly  appreciated  all  merit, 
has  wished,  in  giving  idat  to  this  ceremony  by  his  presence,  to 
bear  witness  that  he  is  unfamiliar  with  none  of  the  glories  of 
Holland,  and  that  there  is  no  thought  so  elevated  as  to  escape  his 
clear  judgment,  his  philosophical  admiration. 

L 
The  illustrious  Bamch  de  Spinoza  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  at 
the  time  when  your  republic  attained  the  highest  degree  of  its 
glory  and  power.  He  belonged  to  that  great  race  which  by  the 
influence  which  it  has  exerted  and  by  the  services  which  it  has 
rendered,  occupies  so  exceptional  a  place  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  a  miraculous  manner  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
people  proceeds,  just  by  the  side  of  that  other  miracle,  the 
development  of  the  Greek  spirit.  For  if  Greece  has  realized  at 
once  the  ideal  of  poetry,  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  art,  of  pro- 
fane life,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  Jewish  people 
has  created  the  religion  of  the  human  race.  Its  prophets  intro- 
duced into  the  world  the  idea  of  justice,  of  the  reclamation  of  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  a  reclamation  the.  more  emphatic  because, 
having  no  idea  of  future  remunerations  they  dreamed  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  upon  this  earth  and  in  a  near  future. 
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A  Jew,  Isaiah,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Jesos 
Christ,  dared  to  say  that  sacrifices  are  of  little  consequence; 
and  that  one  thing  only  was  to  be  considered — purity  of  heart 
and  hands.  Then,  when  terrestrial  events  seem  to  contradict  irre- 
mediably these  brilliant,  Utopian  dreams,  Israel  has  unequalled 
facilities  of  escape. 

Carrying  over  into  the  domain  of  pure  idealism  this  divine 
kingdom,  which  the  earth  does  not  admit,  one-half  of  its  sons 
establishes  Christianity ;  the  other  from  the  status  of  the  middle 
ages  continues  this  imperturbable  protestation,  '^  Hear,  Oh !  Israel ! 
Jehovah,  thy  God  is  the  only  God,  Holy  is  His  name.'*  This 
powerful  tradition  of  idealism,  and  of  hope  against  all  hope,  this 
religion  which  obtains  the  most  heroic  sacrifices  from  its  adherents 
without,  as  an  essential  part,  promising  them  anything  certain 
beyond  life,  was  the  healthy  and  bracing  atmosphere  in  which 
Spinoza  was  brought  up.  His  education  was  at  first  entirely 
Jewish ;  this  great  literature  of  Israel  was  his  first,  and  to  say 
the  truth,  his  continual  mistress — the  meditation  of  his  whole  life. 

As  usually  happens,  the  Hebrew  literature  in  taking  the  charac- 
ter of  a  sacred  book,  had  become  the  subject  of  a  conventional 
exegesis  which  sought  much  less  to  explain  the  old  texts  in  the 
sense  of  their  authors,  than  to  discover  nourishment  for  the  moral 
and  religious  needs  of  the  day.  The  penetrating  spirit  of  the 
young  Spinoza  soon  discovered  all  the  defects  of  the  exegesis  of 
the  synagogue ;  the  Bible  which  he  was  taught  was  disfigared  by 
more  than  two  thousand  years  of  accumulated  misinterpretations. 
He  vrished  to  penetrate  beneath.  He  was  essentially  in  agreement 
with  the  true  fathers  of  Judaism,  and  in  particular  with  the  great 
Maimonides,  who  had  found  means  of  introducing  into  Judaism 
the  boldest  ventures  of  philosophy.  With  wonderful  sagacity  he 
foresaw  the  great  results  of  critical  exegesis,  which  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  later,  would  give  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  Hebrew  genius.  Was  that  destroy- 
ing the  Bible  ?  Has  this  admirable  literature  lost  anything  in 
being  restricted  to  its  own  physiognomy,  instead  of  being  shut  off 
from  the  common  laws  of  humanity  ?  Certainly  not,  the  truths 
revealed  by  science  always  surpass  the  dreams  which  scioice 
destroys.  The  world  of  Laplace  excells  in  beauty,  I  imagine, 
that  of  Cosmas  Idicopleust^s  who  imagined  that  the  universe  was  a 
chest  upon  whose  lid  the  stars  run  in  grooves  not  many  miles 
away  firom  us.     So  the  Bible  is  more  beautiful    when  we  see 
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arranged  upon  the  canvas  of  a  thousand  years,  each  aspiration, 
each  sigh,  each  prayer  of  the  highest  religious  consciousness  which 
ever  existed,  than  when  we  are  obliged  to  find  there  a  book 
unlike  everything  else,  edited,  preserved,  interpreted  on  principles 
at  variance  with  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  human  mind.  * 

But  the  persecutions  of  the  middle  ages  had  produced  in  Juda- 
ism the  ordinary  effect  of  persecutions ;  they  had  produced  nar- 
rowness and  timidity.  Some  years  before  at  Amsterdam,  the 
unfortunate  Uriel  Acosta  had  been  cruelly  punished  for  the  hesi- 
tations which  to  fanaticism  were  as  culpable  as  avowed  infidelity. 
Still  less  favorably  was  the  boldness  of  the  young  Spinoza  received. 
He  was  anathematized  and  compelled  to  submit  to  an  excom- 
munication which  he  had  not  sought.  A  very  old  history,  that, 
gentlemen.  The  religious  communions,  beneficent  cradles  of  so 
much  that  is  serious  and  virtuous,  insist  that  everyone  shall  be 
immured  exclusively  within  their  pale ;  the  life  therein  commenced 
they  claim  the  ris^ht  to  imprison  forever ;  they  treat  as  apostacy 
the  legitimate  emancipation  of  the  soul  which  would  fly  alone. 
It  is  as  if  the  egg-shell  should  accuse  of  ingratitude  the  bird  which 
has  escaped  from  it.  The  shell  was  necessary  at  its  time ;  then 
it  becomes  a  restraint ;  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  broken. 
Wonderful,  truly,  that  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  felt  oppressed  in 
his  cell ;  that  Luther  did  not  prefer  his  monastic  vows  to  the  vow 
in  a  very  different  manner  sacred  by  which  every  man  is  bound 
through  the  single  fact  of  his  relations  to  the  truth  1  Had  Eras- 
mus persisted  in  his  monastic  routine,  or  had  Luther  continued  to 
distribute  indulgences,  then  would  they  have  been  apostates. 
Spinoza  was  the  greatest  of  modern  Jews,  and  Judaism  exiled 
him;  nothing  more  simple, — it  is  what  has  been — it  is  what 
always  will  be.  The  finite  symbols,  prison  of  the  infinite  spirit, 
enter  an  eternal  protest  against  the  effort  of  idealism  to  enlarge 
them.  The  spirit  in  turn  strives  continually  for  more  air  and 
light.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  synagogue 
declared  him  to  be  a  false  teacher  who  beyond  all  others  should 
have  made  the  fortune  of  the  maxims  of  the  synagogue.  And  the 
Christian  Church — how  many  times  has  it  not  driven  from  its 
ranks  those  who  would  have  done  it  the  greatest  honor  ? 

We  accomplish  our  duty  in  such  a  case,  gentlemen,  if  we  relig- 
iously remember  the  education  which  we  have  received  in  infancy. 
Let  the  ancient  churches  accuse  of  crimes,  him  who  leaves  them, 
they  will  never  succeed  in  obtaining  from  us  any  other  sentiment 
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than  that  of  gratitude ;  for  after  all  the  evil  which  they  can  do 
us  iB  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  good  which  they  have 
done  us. 

II. 

See  then  the  man,  excommunicated  from  the  synagogue  of 
Amsterdam,  compelled  to  build  for  himself  a  spiritual  dwelling 
outside  of  the  house  which  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him.  He  sympathized  very  deeply  with  Christianity,  hut  he 
feared  all  chains;  he  did  not  embrace  it.  Descartes  had  just 
revived  philosophy  by  his  solid  and  moderate  rationalism. 
Descartes  was  his  master:  he  took  up  the  problems  where  this 
great  mind  had  left  them:  he  saw  that  his  theology,  through 
fear  of  the  Sorbonne,  had  always  remained  somewhat  meager. 
Wlien  Oldinburg  asked  him  one  day  what  fault  he  found  with 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Bacon,  Spinoza  answered  that 
their  principal  fault  was,  that  they  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  First  Cause.  Possibly  his  recollections  of  the  Jewish 
theology,  that  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  before  which  he 
frequently  bowed,  suggested  to  him,  on  this  point,  higher  views, 
more  ambitious  aspirations.  The  ideas  of  divinity,  not  only  as 
held  by  the  common  people,  but  even  as  held  by  scholars,  seemed 
to  him  insufficient.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  infinite  cannot  be 
considered  a  limited  part :  that  Divinity  is  all,  or  nothing ;  that, 
if  the  Divine  is  anything,  it  ought  to  penetrate  everything.  For 
twenty  years  he  meditated  incessantly  upon  these  problems. 

Our  distaste  for  abstract  systems  and  formulsB  prevents  as 
to-day  from  accepting  absolutely  the  propositions  in  which  he 
believed  the  secrets  of  the  universe  were  contained.  Spinoza's 
imiverse,  like  Descartes,  was  only  extension  and  thought.  This 
great  school,  too  exclusively  geometrical  and  mechanical,  omitted 
chemistry  and  physiology. 

Ignorant  of  the  theory  of  life,  and  the  ideas  of  the  constitution 
of  the  body,  which  chemistry  would  reveal,  still  too  much  attached 
to  the  scholastic  expressions,  substance,  and  attribute,  Spinoza  fell 
short  of  that  living  and  prolific  Infinite  which  natural  and  histori- 
cal science  shows  us  presiding  in  space  without  limits  to  a  devel- 
opment always  more  and  more  intense;  but,  setting  aside  a  certain 
dryness  in  expression,  what  a  grandeur  there  is  in  this  inflexible 
geometrical  deduction,  leading  to  the  ultimate  proposition,  "  It  is 
the  nature  of  substance  to  develop  itself  necessarily  by  an  infinity 
of  infinite  attributes,  infinitely  modified."     God  is  thus  the  abso- 
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late  thoaghty  the  univeTsal  consciousQess.  The  Ideal  exists — it  is 
itself^  true  existence:  all  else  is  only  appearance  and  frivolity. 
Bodies  and  souls  are  pure  modes,  of  which  God  is  the  substance. 
Modes  alone  appear  in  Duration:  all  substance  is  in  Eternity. 
Hence,  God  is  not  proved :  His  existence  results  from  the  idea 
alone :  everything  contains  and  pre-supposes  it :  God  is  the  con- 
dition of  all  existence,  of  all  thought.  If  God  did  not  exist, 
thought  could  conceive  more  than  nature  could  furnish  it, — which 
is  contradictory. 

Spinoza  did  not  see  clearly  the  universal  progress ;  the  world, 
as  he  conceived  it,  seemed  to  be  in  some  way  crystallized  into  a 
matter  which  is  incorruptible  extension,  into  a  soul,  which  is 
immutable  thought ;  the  consciousness  of  God  raised  him  above 
the  consciousness  of  man ;  always  facing  the  infinite,  he  failed  to 
perceive  that  part  of  the  divine  which  is  concealed  in  relative 
manifestations ;  but,  better  than  anyone  else,  he  saw  the  eternal 
identity  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  passing  evolutions. 
All  that  is  limited  seemed  to  him  frivolous  and  unworthy  the 
attention  of  a  philosopher.  By  a  bold  flight  he  reached  the  high 
snow-covered  summits,  without  noticing  the  rich  blossomings  of 
life  upon  the  mountain's  sida  At  this  height,  where  everyone 
else  would  have  gasped  for  breath,  he  lives  and  enjoys  life ;  he 
flourishes  there,  as  the  averge  man  does  in  the  soft  temperate 
regions.  What  he  needed  was  the  air  of  the  glaciers,  with  its 
keen  and  penetrating  sharpness.  He  asked  no  one  to  follow  him 
there ;  to  him,  as  to  Moses,  secrets  unknown  to  the  rabble  were 
revealed  upon  the  mountain-top ;  but,  believe  me,  gentlemen,  he 
was  the  prophet  of  his  age ;  he  was,  in  his  day,  the  one  who,  most 
profoundly  of  all,  has  known  God. 

m. 

Do  you  suppose,  that,  isolated  upon  the  snowy  summits,  he  was, 
in  ordinary  affairs,  a  false  light,  a  Utopian,  or  a  disdainful  skeptic? 
Not  at  all,  gentlemen.  The  application  of  his  principles  to  prac- 
tical life  occupied  him  unceasingly.  The  pessimism  of  Hobbes 
and  the  dreams  of  Thomas  Moras  were  equally  repulsive  to  him. 
At  least  half  of  the  JSraiti  thiologico^oUtiqite^  which  appeared  in 
1670,  could  be  reprinted  to-day  without  losing  any  of  its  perti- 
nence. Hear  this  admirable  title :  TractcUus  theologieo-poUticus^ 
continene  dissertationes  aliquot  quibus  ostenditur  libertaiem  phUo- 
sophandi  non  tantum  scUva  pietcUe  et  reipublicce  pace  posse  concedi 
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sed  eamdem  nud  cum  pace  r^publicm  ipsaquepietate  coli  nan  posse. 
It  had  been  supposed  for  centaries  that  society  rested  upon 
metaphysical  dogmas ;  Spinoza  saw,  with  penetration,  that  the 
dogmas  claimed  to  be  necessary  to  humanity  could  not  escape 
discussion ;  that  Revelation  even,  if  there  be  one  descending  to 
us  through  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  can,  no  more  than 
the  rest,  escape  criticism. 

I  wish  I  could  cite  to  you  the  whole  of  that  admirable  chapter 
(xx.)  where  our  great  publicist,  with  magisterial  superiority,  estab- 
lishes this  dogma — new  at  that  time,  still  contested  to-day^-called 
the  liberty  of  conscience.  "The  final  object  of  the  State,"  he 
said,  "  is  not  to  rule  men,  to  hold  them  by  fear,  to  submit  them 
to  another's  will;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  permit  each  one,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  live  in  security,  that  is,  to  preserve  intact  the  na^ 
ural  right  which  he  has  of  living  without  injury  to  himself  or 
others.  No,  I  say,  the  object  of  the  State  is  not  to  transform  men 
from  rational  beings  into  animals,  or  automata;  its  object  is  to  see 
that  its  citizens  develop  their  bodies  and  their  spirit  in  security,  and 
have  the  free  use  of  their  rational  powers.  Truly,  then,  the  object  of 
the  State  is  liberty.  *  *  *  Whoever  wishes  to  respect  the  rights  of  a 
sovereign  should  never  act  in  opposition  to  his  decrees;  but  every 
man  has  the  right  to  think  what  he  wants  to,  and  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  provided  he  limits  himself  to  speaking  and  teaching  in  the 
name  of  pure  reason,  and  does  not  attempt,  on  his  own  private 
authority,  to  introduce  innovations  in  the  State.  For  example, 
suppose  that  a  citizen  demonstrates  that  a  certain  law  is  repug- 
nant to  sound  reason,  and  thinks  that  it  should,  on  this  account, 
be  abrogated ;  if  he  submits  his  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  his 
sovereign,  to  whom  alone  it  pertains  to  establish  or  abolish  laws, 
and  if  during  this  time  he  does  nothing  contrary  to  the  law,  he 
certainly  deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
State.'' 

"  Admit  that  it  may  be  possible  to  stifle  the  liberty  of  men,  and 
to  impose  a  yoke  upon  them  so  far  that  they  do  not  dare  even  to 
murmur  certain  words  without  the  approval  of  the  sovereign, 
still  it  is  certain  that  one  can  never  prevent  them  from  thinking 
according  to  their  own  free-will.  What  will  be  the  result  of  this? 
It  will  follow  that  men  will  think  in  one  way  and  will  speak  in 
another,  and  consequently  that  good  faith,  a  virtue  so  necessary 
to  a  State,  will  be  destroyed,  and  that  adulation  so  detestable  and 
treachery  will  be  held  in  honor,  carrying  with  them  the  decline  of 
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all  good  and  sound  CQBtom&  What  is^ore  disastrous  to  a  State 
than  to  exile  honest  citizens  as  mischief-makers,  because  they  do 
not  share  in  the  opinions  of  the  masses,  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  hypocrisy?  What  more  fatal  than  to  treat  and  to  con- 
demn to  death  as  enemies,  men  who  have  committed  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  independent  thought  ?  The  scaffold,  terror  of 
evil-doers,  becomes  then  the  glorious  theater  where  tolerance  and 
virtue  shine  in  all  their  idat^  and  cover  the  sovereign  majesty 
with  public  opprobrium.  Certainly  we  can  learn  but  one  thing 
from  such  a  spectacle,  and  that  is  to  imitate  these  noble  martyrs ; 
or,  if  we  fear  death,  to  become  cowardly  flatterers  of  those  in 
power.  Nothing  then  is  so  perilous  as  to  refer  matters  of  pure 
speculation  to  a  submission  to  divine  law,  and  to  impose  restric- 
tions upon  opinions,  which  are  or  can  be  a  subject  of  discussion 
among  men.  Were  the  laws  of  the  State  limited  to  the  repression 
of  acts,  leaving  full  impunity  to  words,  controversies  would  not 
so  oiten  develop  into  seditions." 

Wiser  than  so  many  men  who  pretend  to  practical  knowledge, 
our  student  of  theories  saw  clearly  that  all  durable  government 
is  rational,  and  that  all  rational  government  is  moderate.  Far 
from  absorbing  the  individual  in  the  State,  he  created  for  him 
solid  guarantees  against  the  omnipotence  of  the  State.  This  is 
the  act,  not  of  a  revolutionist,  but  of  a  moderate  man.  He  trans- 
forms, he  explains,  but  he  does  not  destroy.  His  is  not  the  God  of 
those  who  take  pleasure  in  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices,  and  the 
odor  of  incense ;  and  yet  Spinoza  did  not  at  all  mean  to  destroy 
religion ;  he  had  a  profound  veneration,  a  tender  and  sincere  re- 
spect for  Christianity.  The  supernatural  in  his  doctrine  is  mean- 
ingless. According  to  his  principles,  anything  which  is  outside 
of  nature,  is  outside  of  existence,  and  consequently  is  inconceiv- 
able. Givers  of  revelation,  prophets  have  been  men,  like  the  rest 
of  the  race.  *'It  is  not  rational  thought,"  he  said,  'Mt  is  a 
dream,  to  believe  that  the  prophets  have  had  a  human  body,  and 
have  not  had  a  human  soul,  and  that  consequently  their  knowledge 
and  their  sensations  have  been  of  a  different  nature  from  our  own." 

The  gift  of  prophecy  has  not  been  inherent  in  a  single  people, 
the  Jews.  The  quality  of  being  the  Son  of  God  has  not  been  the 
privilege  of  a  single  man.  "  To  express  my  thought  to  you  openly, 
I  say  that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  salvation,  to  know 
Christ  according  to  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  very  different  if  we  speak 
of  this  Son  of  God,  that  is,  of  this  eternal  wisdom  of  God  which 
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is  manifested  in  all  things,  and  principally  in  the  human  soal,  and 
more  than  everywhere  else  in  Jesus  Christ.  Without  this  wisdom 
none  could  arrive  at  a  state  of  happiness,  since  this  alone  teaches 
us  the  difference  between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  good  and  the 
evil.  ...  As  to  what  certain  churches  add  to  this, ...  I  have 
distinctly  declared  that  I  do  not  know  what  they  mean  to  say; 
and,  to  speak  freely,  I  confess  that  they  seem  to  me  to  use  about 
the  same  language  as  if  they  should  pretend  that  a  circle  has  put 
on  the  nature  of  a  square." 

Does  Schleiermacher  speak  differently,  and  is  not  Spinoza  who, 
with  Richard  Simon  founded  the  Biblical  exegesis  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  he  not  at  the  same  time  the  precursor  of  the  liberal 
theologians  who  in  our  own  day  have  shown  that  Christianity 
can  keep  all  its  iekxt  without  the  supernatural  ?  His  letters  to 
Oldenburg  upon  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  and  upon  Saint 
Paul's  understanding  of  it,  are  master-pieces  which  would  have 
passed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  as  the  manifest  of  a 
whole  school  of  critical  theology. 

It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Spinoza  in  what  way  the 
mysteries  were  understood,  provided  they  were  understood  m  a 
pious  sense.  Religion  has  but  one  end — ^piety;  what  we  demand 
of  it  is  not  metaphysics ;  it  is  directions  for  practical  life.  There 
is  essentially  but  one  thing  in  the  Scriptures,  as  in  all  revelation, 
*'  Love  your  neighbor."  Happiness  is  the  fruit  of  religion ;  each 
one  participates  in  it  in  a  measure  proportioned  to  his  capacity 
and  his  efforts.  Souls  which  are  governed  by  reason,  philosophical 
souls  which,  even  in  this  world  live  in  Ood,  are  protected  from 
death;  what  death  removes  from  them  is  of  no  value;  but  weak 
or  passionate  souls  perish  almost  entirely,  and  death,  so  far  from 
being  a  simple  accident,  strikes  to  the  very  depths  of  their  being. 
The  ignorant  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  led  by  a  blind  pas- 
sion is  agitated  by  external  causes,  in  a  thousand  different  sensea, 
and  never  enjoys  the  true  peace  of  the  soul ;  for  him  to  cease  to 
suffer  is  to  cease  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
turb the  soul  of  the  wise  man.  Possessing  by  a  sort  of  eternal 
necessity,  consciousness  of  itself,  of  God,  and  of  external  things, 
it  never  ceases  to  exist,  and  preserves  forever  the  true  peace  of  the 
souL  He  could  not  endure  having  his  attempt  considered  irre- 
ligious or  subversive.  The  timid  Oldenburg  did  not  conceal  from 
him  that  certain  readers  thought  that  some  of  his  opinions  tended 
to  the  subversion  of  piety.    "  I  believe,"  answered  Spinoza, "  that 
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all  which  accords  with  reason  is  perfectly  useful  to  the  practice  of 
virtue." 

He  was  intractable  when  it  came  to  the  pretended  superiority 
of  grossly  positive  conceptions  of  religion  and  the  future  life. 
"  Do  we  reject  all  religion,  I  demand,"  said  he,  "  when  we  recog- 
nize God  as  the  sovereign  good,  and  think  that  as  such  he  should 
be  loved  from  a  free  soul  ?  To  maintain  that  all  our  happiness, 
that  the  highest  liberty  consists  in  this  love^  that  the  reward  of 
virtue  is  virtue  itself ;  and  that  a  blind  and  impotent  soul  finds 
Its  punishment  in  its  blindness — ^is  that  to  deny  all  religion?" 
Beneath  such  attacks  he  saw  sentiments  full  of  baseness.  In  his 
opinion,  he  who  chafed  at  a  disinterested  religion  confessed  that, 
in  his  eyes,  reason  and  virtue  had  no  attraction,  and  that  his  happi- 
ness would  be  to  live  at  the  mercy  of  his  passions,  were  he  not 
restrained  by  fear.  "  So  then,"  he  adds,  "  he  abstains  firom  evil, 
and  obeys  the  divine  command  only  with  reluctance,  like  a  slave ; 
and  as  the  reward  for  this  slavery,  he  expects  compensations  from 
God  which  are  infinitely  more  valuable  in  his  eyes  than  the  divine 
love.  The  more  he  feels  of  aversion  to  and  distance  from  the 
good,  the  more  compensation  he  hopes  to  receive ;  and  he  imagines 
that  those  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  same  fear  which  he  feels, 
do  as  he  would  do — that  is,  live  without  law."  He  judged  with 
reason,  that  this  method  of  gaining  heaven  was  irrational ;  and 
that  there  was  something  absurd  in  pretending  to  gain  God  by 
confessing  that  we  should  not  love  him  if  we  were  not  afraid  of 
him. 

IV. 

He  appreciated  the  dangers  of  touching  upon  beliefs,  where  few 
persons  admit  these  subtle  distinctions.  His  motto  was  cautL 
When  his  friends  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  ethics  would 
produce  an  explosion,  he  kept  it  unpublished,  even  to  his  death. 
He  had  no  literary  amour-propre^  and  did  not  seek  fame, — per- 
haps, to  tell  the  truth,  because  he  was  sure  of  having  it  without 
seeking  it.  He  was  perfectly  happy :  he  has  said  so, — let  us  take 
his  word  for  it.  He  has  done  better  still, — he  has  left  to  us  his 
secret.  Hear,  gentlemen,  hear  the  recipe  of  the  "prince  of 
atheists,"  for  finding  happiness.  It  is  the  love  of  God.  To  love 
God,  is  to  live  in  God.  The  life  in  God  is  the  best,  and  the  most 
perfect,  because  it  is  the  most  reasonable,  the  happiest,  the  fullest; 
in  a  word,  because  it  gives  us  more  being ^  than  any  other  life,  and 
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satisfies  more  completely  than  any  other  the  fundamental  desire 
which  constitutes  our  essence. 

His  practical  life  was  entirely  regulated  by  these  maxima. 
That  life  was  a  masterpiece  of  good  sense  and  judgment.  It  was 
managed  with  that  profound  skill  of  wisdom  which  wishes  but 
one  thing  and  always  ends  by  obtaining  it.  Politics  have  never 
so  well  combined  an  end  with  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Had 
he  been  less  reserved  he  might  have  met  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
Acosta.  Ah  he  loved  truth  for  its  own  sake,  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  attacks  which  were  brought  upon  him  by  his  fidelity  in  speak- 
ing it ;  he  never  answered  a  word  to  the  attacks  of  which  he  was 
the  object.  He  never  attacked  anyone.  **  It  is  contrary  to  my 
custom,"  he  said,  '^  to  try  to  discover  the  errors  into  which  others 
have  fallen."  If  he  had  wished  to  occupy  an  official  position,  his 
life  would  undoubtedly  have  been  thwarted  by  persecution,  and, 
at  least,  by  disgrace.  He  was  nothing  and  wished  to  be  nothing. 
With  the  author  of  limitation  he  adopted  ama  nesciri  as  a 
motto.  He  sacrificed  everything  to  mental  repose ;  nor  was  he 
egoistical  in  so  doing,  for  the  importance  of  his  thoughts  con- 
cerned every  one.  Many  times  he  rejected  the  wealth  which  came 
toward  him— desiring  only  enough  to  meet  his  necessary  wants. 
The  king  of  France  offered  him  a  pension;  he  declined  witb 
thanks.  The  Elector  Palatine  offered  him  a  chair  at  Heidelberg. 
"  You  will  have  complete  liberty,"  he  was  told,  "  for  the  prince  is 
convinced  that  you  will  not  abuse  it  by  disturbing  the  established 
religion."  "  I  do  not  understand,"  he  answered,  "  within  what 
limits  I  must  confine  this  liberty  of  philosophvdng  they  are  will- 
ing to  give  me  on  the  condition  that  I  will  not  trouble  the  estab- 
lished religion ;  moreover,  all  the  instruction  I  should  give  to  the 
young  men  would  prevent  my  self-improvement  in  philosophy. 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tranquil  life  only  on  the  condi- 
tion of  giving  up  every  kind  of  public  instruction."  He  ^ew 
that  his  duty  was  to  think ;  he  thought,  in  reality,  for  humanity ; 
and  he  outstripped  its  ideas  by  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

He  extended  this  same  instinctive  talent  into  all  the  relations 
of  life.  He  knew  that  public  opinion  never  allows  a  man  the 
indulgence  of  two  species  of  boldness  at  the  same  time.  Being  a 
free-thinker,  he  considered  himself  obliged  to  live  like  a  saint 
But  I  express  myself  poorly.  Was  not  that  mild  and  pure  life 
the  direct  expression  of  his  peaceable  and  amiable  temperament  ? 
The  typical  atheist  at  that  time  was  a  villain  armed  with  daggers. 
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Spinoza  was  throughout  life,  humble,  mild,  and  pious.  His  adver- 
saries were  simple-minded  enough  to  suppose  him  wicked.  In 
fulfillment  of  their  wishes  he  should  have  lived  in  conformity 
with  the  time-honored  type,  and  after  passing  through  life  like  a 
veritable  incarnate  demon,  should  have  ended  in  despair.  Spinoza 
smiled  at  this  remarkable  claim,  and  refused  to  change  his  style 
of  living  for  the  sake  of  giving  pleasure  to  his  enemies. 

He  had  excellent  friends,  was  courageous  when  there  was  any 
necessity  for  it,  and  protested  against  popular  frenzies  when  they 
seemed  to  him  unjust.  In  spite  of  many  disillusions  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  republican  party ;  the  liberalism  of  his  opinions 
was  never  at  the  mercy  of  events.  He  derives  his  greatest  honor, 
perhaps,  from  the  esteem  and  sincere  affection  of  the  simple  souls 
among  whom  he  dwelt.  There  is  nothing  of  greater  value,  gentle- 
men, than  the  esteem  of  the  common  people.  Their  judgment  is 
almost  always  that  of  God. 

To  the  good  Van  der  Spyks  he  was  evidently  the  ideal  of  a 
good  lodger.  As  they  said  to  Golems,  some  years  after  his 
death,  **  no  one  ever  gave  less  trouble.  While  he  was  at  home 
he  bothered  no  one.  He  spent  most  of  the  time  quietly  in  his 
room.  When  he  happened  to  be  tired  from  too  much  attention  to 
his  meditations  he  would  go  down  stairs  and  chat  with  the  others 
in  the  house  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversation,  even  on 
trifles."  No  one  ever  had,  in  truth,  a  more  genial  neighbor.  He 
often  conversed  with  his  hostess,  particularly  at  the  time  of  her 
confinements,  and  also  with  the  others  when  they  were  afilicted 
or  sick.  He  taught  the  children  to  go  to  divine  service,  and 
when  they  returned,  would  ask  them  how  much  of  the  sermon 
they  remembered.  He  almost  always  corroborated  what  the 
preacher  had  said.  One  of  his  greatest  favorites  was  the  pastor 
Cordes,  an  excellent  man  who  explained  the  Scriptures  well.  He 
went  to  hear  him  sometimes ;  and  urged  his  host  never  to  fail  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  so  clever  a  man.  His  hostess  asked  him 
one  day  whether  she  could  be  saved  in  the  religion  she  had  pro- 
fessed. "  Your  religion  is  good,"  he  answered,  "  you  should  not 
seek  any  other;  nor  doubt  that  this  will  save  you,  provided  that, 
while  intent  upon  piety  you  lead  at  the  same  time  a  peaceful  and 
tranquil  lifa" 

He  was  a  man  of  admirable  frugality  and  economy.  He  met  his 
daily  needs  by  manual  labor — grinding  lenses,  in  which  art  he 
became  very  skillfuL    The  Van  der  Spyks  gave  to  Golems  some 
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pieces  of  paper  on  which  he  had  recorded  his  expenses.  They 
averaged  four  sous  and  a  half  a  day.  He  adjusted  his  accoouU 
carefully  every  quarter,  so  as  to  spend  neither  more  nor  less  than 
he  had.  He  dressed  simply,  almost  poorly;  but  his  person 
breathed  a  calm  serenity.  He  had  evidently  found  the  doctrine 
which  gave  him  perfect  contentment.  He  was  never  either  sad  or 
gay ;  and  the  evenness  of  his  temperament  was  marvellous.  He 
was  possibly  a  little  sad  on  the  day  when  the  daughter  of  his 
professor  Van  den  Ende  chose  Kerkering  in  preference  to  himself; 
but  I  imagine  that  he  soon  consoled  himsel£  ^'  Reason  is  my 
delight,"  he  said  ^'  and  the  aim  of  my  aspirations  in  this  life  is 
joy  and  serenity."  He  was  unwilling  that  any  one  should  praise 
melancholy.  '*  It  is  superstition,"  he  said,  '^  which  sets  sadness 
up  as  a  good,  and  all  that  which  produces  pleasure  as  an  evil  It 
would  be  a  sign  of  envy  in  God  if  he  were  to  find  pleasure  in  my 
impotence  and  in  the  evil  which  I  suffer.  In  fact,  the  greater  the 
joy  we  feel  so  much  the  further  do  we  advance  toward  perfection, 
and  so  much  the  more  do  we  participate  in  the  divine  nature. 

Joy  then  can  never  be  evil,  so  far  as  it  is  regulated  by  the  law 
of  our  true  usefulness.  The  virtuous  life  is  not  a  sad  and  gloomy 
life,  a  life  of  privations  and  austerity.  How  can  the  Deity  enjoy 
the  sight  of  my  weakness,  how  impute  to  me  as  a  good,  tears,  sob^, 
fears,  mark  of  an  impotent  soul  ?"  '*  Yes,"  he  adds  with  emphasis, 
*'  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  make  use  of  the  things  of  life, 
and  to  enjoy  them  as  much  as  possible,  to  refresh  himself  by 
moderate  and  agreeable  nourishment,  to  charm  his  senses  with  the 
perfume  and  the  verdant  brightness  of  plants,  to  ornament  even 
his  clothing,  to  enjoy  music,  games,  entertainments,  and  all  the 
diversions  which  each  one  can  allow  himself,  without  injury  to 
his  person."  Men  speak  incessantly  of  repentance,  of  humility,  of 
death ;  but  repentance  is  not  a  virtue,  it  is  the  consequence  of  a 
weakness ;  nor  is  humility  a  virtue,  since  it  is  developed  irom  a 
man's  idea  of  his  own  inferiority.  As  to  the  thought  of  death,  it 
is  the  daughter  of  fear,  and  chooses  its  home  in  the  hearts  of  weak 
men.  "  The  one  thing  in  the  world,"  said  he,  '^  about  which  a 
free  man  thinks  the  least  is  death.  Wisdom  is  a  meditation  not 
upon  death,  but  upon  life." 

V. 
Since  the  times  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  have  seen 
no  life  so  profoundly  penetrated  by  the  sense  of  the  divine.    In 
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the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  sixteenth  centuries,  rational  philosophy 
included  some  very  great  men ;  but  it  had  no  saints.  There  was 
oilen  something  harsh  and  repulsive  in  the  finest  characters  pro- 
duced by  free  thought  in  Italy.  In  these  lives,  of  which  the  poor 
Vanini  was  the  last  example,  religion  was  utterly  absent — revolting 
as  they  did  against  human  no  less  than  against  divine  laws.  In 
the  case  before  us,  it  is  religion  which  produces  the  free  thought 
as  a  part  of  its  piety.  Religion  in  such  a  system  is  not  a  part  of 
life — it  is  life  itself.  The  essential  thing  is  not  the  being  in  pos- 
session of  some  more  or  less  correct  metaphysical  phrase ;  it  is 
the  giving  to  one's  life  a  certain  magnetic  pole,  a  supreme  direc- 
tion, the  ideal. 

In  that  way,  gentlemen,  has  your  illustrious  fellow-countryman 
raised  a  standard,  capable,  even  to-day,  of  protecting  all  thought 
and  nobility  of  sentiment.  Yes,  religion  is  eternal ;  it  answers  to 
the  first  need  of  the  primitive  man,  as  well  as  of  the  man  of 
culture;  it  should  perish  only  with  humanity  itself;  or,  rather, 
its  disappearance  should  be  the  proof  that  degenerated  humanity 
is  ready  to  return  to  the  animality  from  which  it  sprang.  And 
yet  no  dogma,  no  creed,  no  formula  of  our  day,  can  exhaust  the 
religious  sentiment.  We  must  maintain,  together,  these  two 
apparently  contradictory  assertions. 

Woe  to  him  who  pretends  that  the  day  of  religions  is  passed  1 
Woe  to  him  who  imagines  that  we  can  succeed  in  giving  to  the 
old  symbols  the  force  which  they  had,  when  they  were  based 
upon  the  imperturbable  dogmatism  of  former  times.  We  must 
do  without  this  dogmatism.  We  must  do  without  these  fixed 
beliefs,  which  have  been  the  source  of  so  much  controversy  and 
commotion,  yet  at  the  same  time  have  been  principles  of  so  ardent 
convictions.  We  must  renounce  the  belief  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
maintain  others  in  beliefs  which  we  no  longer  share.  Spinoza 
was  right  in  his  horror  of  hypocrisy ;  hypocrisy  is  cowardly  and 
dishonest ;  but,  above  all,  hypocrisy  is  useless.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  who  is  deceived  by  it?  The  persistence  of  the  higher  classes 
in  unreservedly  patronizing  in  the  presence  of  the  uncultivated 
classes  the  religious  reforms  oi  former  times  will  have  but  one 
effect, — and  that  is  to  destroy  their  authority  at  those  critical 
moments,  when  there  is  a  need  of  popular  faith  in  some  one's 
judgment  and  virtue. 

Ail  honor  then  to  Spinoza,  who  has  dared  to  say :  reason  before 
all;  reason  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  if 
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they  are  properly  understood.  But  let  ub  remind  those  who  are 
hurried  away  by  thoughtless  impatience,  that  Spinoza  alwsys 
conceived  of  a  religious  revolution  only  as  a  transformatioD  of 
formulse.  For  him  the  essential  features  remained  beneath  the 
change  of  terms.  If,  on  one  the  side,  he  energetically  repelled 
the  theocratic  power  of  a  clergy,  conceived  as  something  distiDct 
from  civil  society,  and  also  the  tendency  of  the  State  to  busy 
itself  with  metaphysics ;  still  he  never,  on  the  other  side,  denied 
the  rights  of  the  State,  or  of  religion.  He  desired  a  tolerant 
State  and  a  free  religion.     We  wish  no  more. 

We  cannot  impose  on  others  beliefs  which  we  do  not  have. 
When  the  faithful  of  former  times  became  persecutors,  they  were 
tyrannical,  still  they  were  at  least  consistent  in  it:  for  as  to 
imitate  them,  would  be  simply  absurd.  Our  religion  is  a  senti- 
ment which  can  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  These  forms  are  far 
from  being  all  of  equal  value ;  but  no  one  of  them  has  the  power 
or  the  authority  to  drive  away  the  others.  Liberty — ^that  is  the 
last  word  of  Spinoza's  religious  policy.  Let  it  be  the  last  word 
of  ours.  It  is  the  most  honest  course ;  it  may  be,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  efficacious  and  the  surest,  for  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

Humanity,  in  fact,  advances  in  the  path  of  progress  with  a 
prodigiously  uneven  step.  The  rude  and  violent  £saa  was 
impatient  with  the  delays  caused  by  the  short  steps  of  Jacob's 
flocks.  Let  us  grant  time  to  everything,  certainly  let  us  not  per- 
mit silliness  and  ignorance  to  cramp  the  free  movements  of  the 
spirit.  But  let  us  no  longer  disturb  the  slow  evolution  of  the 
most  indolent  minds.  The  freedom  of  absurdity  with  them  is  the 
condition  of  the  freedom  of  reason  with  others.  Services  rendered 
to  the  human  spirit  by  violence  are  not  services.  Those  who  care 
nothing  about  the  serious  side  of  truth  may  practice  constraint 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  external  submission — ^nothing  more 
simple.  But  as  for  us  who  believe  that  truth  is  something  real 
and  worthy  of  sovereign  respect — how  can  we  dream  of  obtaining 
by  force  an  adherence  which  is  valueless  unless  it  is  the  result  of 
a  free  conviction  ?  Let  us  no  more  admit  the  decisive  formube 
which  are  supposed  to  operate  by  their  own  force  independently 
of  the  intellect  of  him  to  whom  they  are  applied.  We  value  a 
belief  only  as  it  is  imbibed  by  a  man's  own  reflection  only  as  be 
understands  and  assimilates  it.    A  conviction  produced  by  the 
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order  of  a  saperior  is  as  perfect  nonseDse  as  a  love  obtained  by 
force  or  a  sympathy  by  command. 

Let  us  resolve,  gentlemen,  always  to  defend  our  liberty  against 
those  who  would  restrict  it ;  but  also  if  need  be,  let  us  defend  the 
liberty  of  those  who  have  not  always  respected  our  own,  and  who 
probably  would  not  respect  it  if  they  were  the  masters. 

To  Holland,  gentlemen,  belongs  the  glory  of  having  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  these  theories  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
realizing  them.  **  Is  it  necessary  to  prove,"  said  Spinoza,  "  that  this 
liberty  of  thought  does  not  result  in  any  serious  inconvenience, 
and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  together  in  mutual  respect  for  each 
other's  rights,  men  who  openly  differ  in  opinion  V  There  are 
abundant  examples,  and  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  them.  Let  us 
cite  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  the  illustrious  development  of  which 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  other  nations  and  is  but  the  fruit  of 
this  liberty.  In  the  heart  of  this  flourishing  republic  of  this 
famous  city,  all  men  of  every  nation  and  sect  live  together  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony,  *  •  ♦  and  there  is  no  sect  so  odious  that 
they  do  not  find  here  publicly  aid  and  protection  in  the  courts, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  one  else.'* 
Descartes  was  of  the  same  opinion  when  he  went  to  your  country 
to  seek  the  quiet  which  was  essential  to  his  thought.  Then, 
thanks  to  this  noble  privilege  of  a  ^e  country  which  your  fathers 
maintained  gloriously  against  all ;  your  Holland  became  an  asy- 
lum where  the  human  spirit,  sheltered  from  all  the  tyrants  who 
were  scattered  over  Europe  found  air  to  breath,  a  public  to  com- 
prehend it,  organs  to  multiply  its  utterances,  which  otherwise  had 
been  gagged. 

Serious  certainly  are  the  wounds  of  our  age ;  and  its  perplexi- 
ties are  cruel.  It  is  never  with  impunity,  that  so  many  problems 
are  started  at  the  same  time  before  we  possess  the  elements  of 
of  their  solution.  We  are  not  the  ones  who  have  destroyed  this 
crystal  paradise  with  its  reflections  of  silver  and  azure  which  has 
fascinated  and  consoled  so  many  glances.  But  it  is  in  pieces  that 
which  is  broken,  is  broken,  and  no  serious  man  will  ever  undertake 
the  puerile  task  of  bringing  back  the  ignorance  which  has  been 
destroyed,  or  of  restoring  the  illusion  which  has  been  lost.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  great  cities  have  lost  almost  all  faith  in  the 
supernatural.  Should  we,  to  restore  that  faith  to  them,  make  the 
sacrifice  of  our  convictions  and  our  sincerity  we  should  not  succeed. 

But  the  supernatural  in  its  particular  manifestations  as  formerly 
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understood  is  not  the  ideal  The  caufie  of  the  sapematnral  is 
compromised.  The  cause  of  the  ideal  is  not  affected.  It  never 
will  be.  The  ideal  remains  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  permanent 
God,  the  primordial,  efficient,  and  final  cause  of  the  universe. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  eternal  religion.  To  worship  Grod, 
we  have  no  more  need,  than  had  Spinoza,  of  miracles  and  self-inter- 
ested prayers.  While  there  is  a  fiber  in  the  human  heart  to 
vibrate  at  the  sound  of  all  that  is  true  and  just  and  honest;  while 
the  instinctively  pure  soul  prefers  modesty  to  life ;  while  there  are 
friends  of  the  true  to  sacrifice  their  repose  to  science ;  friends  of 
the  good  to  devote  themselves  to  the  useful  and  sacred  works  of 
pity,  hearts  of  women  to  love  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  pure, 
artists  to  render  it  in  sounds,  in  colors,  in  inspired  accents,  God 
will  live  in  us,  gentlemen.  It  is  only  when  egoism,  baseness  of 
heart,  narrowness  of  spirit,  indifference  to  science,  disdain  for  the 
rights  of  man,  forgetfulness  of  all  that  is  grand  and  noble,  over- 
run the  world — it  is  only  then  that  God  will  be  no  more  in  human- 
ity.    But  far  from  us  be  such  thoughts. 

Our  aspirations,  our  sufferings,  our  faults  even,  and  our  daring, 
are  the  proof  that  the  ideal  lives  in  us.  Yes !  there  is  still  some- 
thing divine  in  the  human  life.  Our  apparent  negations  are  oflfcen 
only  the  scruple  of  timid  spirits,  who  fear  to  pass  beyond  that 
which  they  know.  They  furnish  a  better  homage  to  Deity  than 
does  the  hypocritical  adoration  of  the  spirit  of  routina  God  is 
still  in  us,  gentlemen,  God  is  still  in  us !     JSst  Deus  in  nobis  I 

Let  us  bow  together,  gentlemen,  before  the  great  and  illustri- 
ous thinker,  who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  example  of  his 
life  and  by  the  power  of  his  works  still  fresh  to-day,  proved  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  what  spiritual  joy  and  holy  unction  there  is 
in  such  thoughts.  Let  us,  with  Schleiermacher,  pay  the  most 
exquisite  homage  possible  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  and  misunde^ 
stood  Spinoza.  ^*  The  sublime  spirit  of  the  world  penetrated  him. 
The  infinite  was  his  beginning  and  his  end.  The  universal,  his 
unique  and  eternal  love.  Living  m  a  holy  innocence,  and  a  pro- 
found humility,  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  eternal  world,  and 
saw  that  for  him  also  there  was  in  the  world  a  mirror  worthy  of 
love.  He  was  full  of  religion  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
us,  therefore,  he  appears  solitary  and  unequalled,  master  of  his 
art,  but  raised  above  the  vulgar,  without  disciples  and  withoat 
the  right  of  citizenship  anywhere."  This  right  of  citizenship  yon 
are  about  to  give  him,  gentlemen.     Your  monument  will  be  the 
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point  of  contact  of  his  genias  with  the  earth.  His  flonl  will  hover 
like  a  guardian  angel  over  the  places  where  his  rapid  journey 
through  life  took  place.  Woe  to  him  who  in  passing  by  shall 
injure  this  mild  and  thoughtful  figure.  He  will  be  punished,  as 
all  vulgar  hearts  are  punished,  by  his  own  vulgarity  and  by  his 
powerlessness  to  understand  the  divine.  From  his  pedestal  of 
granite  he  will  teach  to  all  the  way  of  happiness  which  he  found, 
and  in  the  ages  to  come  the  cultured  man  who  shall  pass  through 
the  Pavilioengragt  shall  say  to  himself,  "  Here  it  was,  perhaps, 
that  God  has  been  seen  the  most  closely." 

May  the  memory  of  this  festival  remain  to  us  all  a  comfort  and 
a  cherished  theme  of  conversation. 
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Article  IV.— THE  PROPER  ATTITUDE  OF  RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS  TOWARDS  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

I.  The  field  both  of  art  and  science  is  so  vast,  that  a  division 
of  labor  is  necessary  to  a  successful  pursuit  of  either.  To  be 
really  cultivated  a  man  must  know  not  only  a  little  of  a  good 
many  things,  but  a  good  deal  of  one  thing.  In  that  one  thing 
he  may  claim  the  privileges  of  an  expert,  and  speak  with  some 
degree  of  authority.  It  becomes  the  uninitiated  to  listen  with 
respectful  attention  to  the  shoe-maker  when  he  speaks  of  waxed- 
ends,  to  the  physician  when  he  discourses  of  medicine,  and 
to  the  settled  pastor  when  information  is  desired  touching  the 
practical  interests  of  the  church.  The  religious  teacher  may 
with  reason  claim  some  special  immunity  because  of  the  gravity 
of  the  interests  guarded  by  him.  In  the  whole  hierarchy  of 
professions  and  callings  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  name  that  of 
the  Christian  preacher  as  first  in  interest,  foremost  in  import- 
ance, and  most  burdened  with  responsibility.  He  is  set  to  dis- 
cuss subjects  of  the  highest  and  most  universal  concern.  He 
is  in  habitual  use  of  the  most  powerful  motives  operating  upon 
individual,  social,  and  national  life.  The  Christian  pulpit  is 
no  place  for  the  propagation  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  regarding 
the  main  questions  of  duty  and  destiny.  The  pulpit  orator  has 
no  warrant  to  speak  at  all  except  as  he  speaks  with  authority, 
and  builds  up  a  positive  faith  in  his  hearera 

But  the  topics  upon  which  he  may  speak  with  authority  are 
limited  to  unmistakable  deductions  from  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, and  to  the  clear  revelations  of  sacred  Scripture.  The 
preacher  reasons  to  the  common  people  of  righteousness,  tern, 
perance,  and  judgment  to  come.  He  presents  to  a  sinful  and 
sorrowing  world  the  inspiring  hope  of  a  supernatural  religion. 
He  emphasizes  the  dignity  and  worth  of  man's  spiritual  nature, 
and  proclaims  that  God  has  broken  through  the  ordinary  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  for  man's  deliverance. 

The  exalted  prerogatives  of  the  preacher  enhance,  moreover, 
his  obligation  to  restrict  himself  to  his  proper  field.     He  should 
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not  confound  the  certainty  of  the  main  questions  he  discusses, 
with  the  uncertainty  of  subsidiary  topics ;  nor  leave — without 
due  warning — the  highway  of  holiness  to  wander  in  attractive 
by-paths  of  speculation.  In  his  own  field  the  religious  teacher 
is  an  expert,  and  may  claim  exemption  from  carping  criticism. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  him,  in  a  negative  way,  even  without  much 
knowledge  of  science,  to  keep  himself  and  his  flock  from  any 
harmful  encounter  with  those  scientific  enthusiasts  to  whom 
every  new  discovery  is  a  new  revelation.  The  fate  of  those 
devotees  of  science  who  wander  vaguely  into  the  region  of 
theological  speculation  should  warn  the  religious  expert  not  to 
be  too  bold  himself  in  "carrying  the  war  into  Africa."  For  if 
the  theologian  enters  the  field  of  other  experts  he  can  claim  no 
peculiar  forbearance,  but  incurs  the  ordinary  hazard  of  need- 
lessly exposing  his  weakest  position.  Conservatism  is  a  duty, 
incumbent  upon  all  parties,  in  proportion  to  the  interests  at 
stake.  No  one  is  justified  in  hazarding  the  religious  interests 
of  mankind  in  doubtful  speculations  upon  obscure  questions. 
But  it  is  time  to  ask  more  particularly  concerning 

II.  The  Duties  and  Immunities  of  Experts, 
In  scientific  circles  it  is  justly  regarded  a  gross  violation  of 
professional  honor  for  a  specialist  to  present  as  science  to  the 
common  people,  speculations  which  have  not  been  adequately 
discussed  by  his  co-laborers.  The  first  duty  of  a  specialist  on 
making  a  discovery  is  to  submit  his  observations  to  his  peers. 
The  public  have  much  at  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  this  rule. 
The  sentiment  in  scientific  circles  against  charlatanry  is  none 
too  strong. 

'*  Who  ahaU  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt  like  you  and  me." 

At  the  same  time,  a  sagacious  person,  who  has  devoted  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention  to  a  given  subject,  may  justly 
claim  some  degree  of  deference  from  those  who  are  less  informed. 
For,  to  speak  in  exact  language,  the/uH  proof  of  any  scientific 
proposition  is  nothing  less  than  the  science  itself,  and  can  not 
be  completely  appreciated  except  by  those  who  have  personally 
surveyed  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  premises  where  the  data 
are  found.     We  may  profitably  dwell  long  enough  upon  this 
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point  to  ascertain  the  real  basis  upon  which  popular  belief  in 
scientific  theories  rest  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  some  at  least 
of  the  data  upon  which  a  scientific  reasoner  builds  an  hypothesis 
are  gathered  at  second  hand.  One  must  prove  his  facts  before 
he  uses  them.  But  the  unprofessional  belief  in  a  theory  is  much 
farther  removed  from  the  fountain  of  original  observation.  For 
example,  the  theory  of  gravitation,  so  generally  accepted,  is  a 
product  of  observation  and  laborious  mathematical  calculation 
combined.  Comparatively  few  men  have  the  ability  to  perform 
the  calculations  by  which  the  hypothesis  is  verified,  and  still 
fewer  have  the  time  or  motive  to  do  so.  Professor  Peirce  or 
Airy  has  a  more  vivid  sense,  a  more  just  appreciation,  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  that  hypothesis,  than  it  is  possible  for 
laymen  to  have. 

Within  certain  limits  it  is  always  hazardous  for  an  outsider 
to  affirm  that  an  expert  has  more  in  his  conclusion  than  is  in- 
volved in  his  premises,  since  none  but  the  expert  fully  knows 
what  the  premises  are.  There  are  no  isolated  facts.  The  sig- 
nificance of  a  fact  lies  in  its  relation  to  connected  phenomena. 
Those  connections  are  likely  to  escape  ordinary  observers.  The 
results  of  an  experiment,  or  of  a  tour  of  investigation,  depend 
largely  on  the  mental  equipment  of  the  investigator.  Touching 
an  unverified  opinion  of  an  expert,  it  is  safer  to  say  that  we  can 
not  see  in  his  premises  all  he  thinks  he  sees,  than  to  say  his 
opinion  is  groundlesa  For  our  inability  to  see  his  conclusion 
may  be  accounted  for  on  one  of  two  very  credible  suppositions. 
Perhaps  the  expert  is  falsely  so  called,  and  being  an  incautious 
reasoner,  has  imported  his  conclusion  from  a  field  with  which 
he  is  not  sufficiently  familiar.  If  his  views  are  first  canvassed 
by  other  experts,  there  is  reasonable  guarantee  that  their  incon- 
clusiveness  will  be  detected  and  exposed.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  conclusion  is  really  there,  and  we  after  patient  application 
may  see  it ;  or  after  other  experts  have  sufficiently  discussed  the 
subject  it  may  be  accepted  because  of  their  unanimity. 

The  diflference  between  the  knowledge  of  an  expert  and 
that  of  one  who  has  never  concentrated  his  attention  for  a 
long  time  upon  a  subject,  is  manifest  enough  in  some  cases 
When  a  physician  feels  a  patient's  pulse,  he  learns  more  from 
that  than  a  clod-hopper  could  learn  from  feeling  the  patient  all 
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over.  A  great  many  important  symptoms  in  sickness  escape 
the  observation  of  the  unskilled  practitioner.  The  physician 
regards  the  single  fact  observed,  in  the  light  of  all  his  past 
reading,  experience,  and  thought  So  when  a  geologist  exam- 
ines a  fossil  in  its  place  in  the  rock,  or  reads  a  description  of  it, 
he  sees  in  a  moment  more  of  a  certain  class  of  legitimate  con- 
clusions than  an  unprofessional  observer  could  see  after  a 
year's  continuous  study.  In  like  manner  the  religious  teacher 
may  claim  similar  provisional  respect  in  his  own  sphere. 
There  is  a  far-reaching  connection  between  the  theological  doc- 
trines entertained  by  a  generation  of  men  and  their  moral, 
social,  and  national  development  The  most  trustworthy  con- 
clusions concerning  religious  beliefe  and  practices  are  not 
drawn  extempore,  but  are  reached  through  patient  study,  and 
wide  comparison  of  individual  views. 

IIL  The  Limitaiians  of  an  Expert 
But  manifestly  there  is  a  limit  to  this  expert  business. 
Even  here  forbearance  may  cease  to  be  a  virtue.  Experts  are 
inen^  and  some  of  them  are  remarkably  void  of  good  judg- 
ment Beligious  teachers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are 
afflicted  with  bigotry.  Specialists  are  always  prone  to  think 
they  are  monarchs  not  only  of  all  they  survey,  but  of  all  the 
world  besidea  For  example,  Professor  Tyndall  can,  without 
doubt,  see  a  great  deal  more  than  most  people  when  he  looks 
through  a  microscope.  His  knowledge  of  germs  and  of  the 
forces  of  crystallization  is  extensive.  But,  when  away  from 
the  microscope  and  the  laboratory,  and  standing  upon  a  plat- 
form, he  begins  to  look  with  his  mind's  eye  into  the  nebu- 
lar fire  mist,  out  of  which  the  solar  system  is  supposed  to 
have  been  condensed,  we  may  well  begin  to  suspect  his  con- 
clusions. He  is  evidently  getting  above  physics  and  is  float- 
ing on  a  poorly  guided  craft  in  a  sea  of  metaphysics.  When  a 
man  in  that  mood  thinks  he  discovers  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  General  Gnint,  in  process  of  slow  segrega- 
tion from  the  fire  mist,  we  may  well  pause  and  ask  what  that 
means.  It  certainly  means  that  he  is  out  of  his  sphere,  having 
vaulted  into  a  region  where  he  has  no  special  knowledge,  and 
where  a  wise  man  shows  his  wisdom  by  acknowledging  his 
ignorance. 
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So,  when  La  Place  sweeps  the  heavens  with  his  telescope, 
and  remarks  that  he  does  not  find  Q-od  anywhere,  it  is  perti- 
nent to  ask,  why  should  one  expect  to  find  Qt>d  with  a 
telescope?  If  in  the  higher  region  of  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy one  has  not  found  God,  we  may  well  despair  of  his 
finding  him  in  astronomy.  The  religious  teacher  may  rest  till 
the  astronomer  brings  forward  an  explanation  of  the  universe 
which  is  satisfactory  without  God. 

The  limitations  of  human   knowledge  might  well  form  a 
special  department  of  study  in  theological  seminaries  and  pro- 
fessional schools.     In  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  must  always 
be  a  belt  of  disputed  territory  between  the  various  fields  of 
scientific  investigation.     For  example,  while  the  broad  distinc- 
tions between  plants  and  animals  are  unmistakable,  the  border- 
land between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom  is  obscure. 
We  know  the  day  and  we  know  the  night,  even  though  in 
doubt  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begin&     The  scientific 
investigator  is  engaged  in  finding  out  the  length  of  his  own 
tether.     Even  when  unable  to  measure  it  exactly,  the  approx- 
imation to  the  truth  he  is  able  to  make,  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vica     For  to  learn  the  boundaries  of  the  unknowable  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  real  knowledga     Humance  sapientia 
pars  esty  qucedam  cequo  animo  nescire  velle.     Humility  is  one  of 
the  noblest  products  of  consummated  science.     But  though  it 
be  true  that  "  what  we  know  is  as  nothing  to  what  we  know 
not,"  this  does  not  diminish  either  the  value  or  the  certainty  of 
the  knowledge  we  actually  possess.     In  fact  the  more  limited 
the  solid  land  we  have  to  build  upon  the  greater  is  its  rela- 
tive value.     The  general  darkness  of  a  cavern  may  enhance 
the  importance,  and  certainly  does  not  diminish  the  brilliancy, 
of  the  single  rush-light  which  is  left  us. 

TV.    Where  Knowledge  ends  Disputes  begin. 

Nearly  all  the  misunderstanding  between  religious  teachers 
and  the  men  of  science  originates  in  a  region  beset  not  only 
with  unsolved,  but  with  insoluble^  problems.  It  is  not  always 
essential  that  we  know  just  where  the  sunken  rocks  are.  To 
know  about  where  they  are,  is  suflScient  to  make  the  cautious 
navigator  alert.     When  scientific  and  theological  disputants 
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encounter  one  another  amid  the  unsettled  problems  concerning 
the  nature  of  things,  they  are  in  danger  from  other  causes  than 
the  missiles  they  hurl  at  one  another. 

Professor  Virchow  s  address  at  the  Jubilee  gathering  of  Ger* 
man  naturalists  contained  some  observations  pertinent  to  the 
subject  in  hand  and  which  are  worthy  of  repetition  and 
emphasi&  He  modestly  says  of  himself,  that  he  thinks  he 
knows  perfectly  well  what  he  does  not  know  of  chemistry,  for 
exampla  He  knows  where  the  gape  in  his  knowledge  are. 
Now,  he  continues,  while  the  man  of  science  may  properly 
claim  liberty  of  research,  he  cannot  claim  equal  liberty  to 
dogmatize;  "the  probkm  is  not  at  once  to  be  the  object  of 
instruction.^^  "  When  we  teach,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
those  smaller  domains  ....  which  we  have  actually  mas- 
tered." "  If  we  go  further,  we  must  tell  them  each  time,  *  but 
this  is  not  proved,  but  this  is  my  opinion,  my  idea,  my  theory, 
my  speculation.'  Do  not  take  this  for  confirmed  truth;  be 
prepared  that  this  may  perhaps  be  changed;  only  for  the 
moment  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  trae.^^ 

All  sober  minded  teachers,  both  of  religion  and  science, 
should  alike  insist  upon  thus  calling  things  by  their  right 
names.  All  parties  commit  an  unpardonable  error  when  they 
indiscriminately  mix  up  the  established  facts  of  religion  and 
science  with  the  doubtful  disputations  of  the  speculative  arena. 
From  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  cleigymen  are  expected  to 
know  far  more  about  the  laws  of  mind  than  about  those  of 
matter.  It  is  proper  enough  for  them  to  fence  oflF  in  a  general 
way  their  own  kingdom,  for  they  know  at  any  rate  abotU  where 
the  boundaries  are.  But  they  should  be  extremely  careful  to 
abstain  from  acting  as  umpires  between  scientific  disputants. 
As  much  as  possible  they  should  avoid  the  entanglements  of 
foreign  alliances.  The  prophet's  warning  to  Israel  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  internecine  wars  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  was 
spoken  in  a  figure  for  our  own  time.  The  defenders  of  Zion 
have  no  occasion  to  interpose  in  a  campaign  outside  her  own 
domain.  In  the  present  turmoil  of  scientific  debate  the  relig* 
ious  teacher  ought  not  to  burden,  either  himself  or  his  cause, 
with  the  necessity  of  proving  many  universal  negatives.  In 
most  cases  of  apparent  conflict  with  science  it  is  wise,  as  some 
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one  has  lately  well  remarked,  to  enter  the  legal  plea  of  "demur- 
rer."  "  Well,  what  of  it?"  may  be  the  proper  remark.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  preacher  it  is  enough  to  show  that  Christianity 
may  be  consistent  with  a  variety  of  speculations  concerning 
the  physical  forces  of  the  universe.  It  is  frequently  far  easier 
to  demonstrate  that  a  given  physical  theory  does  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  religious  truth,  than  to  demonstrate  the  theory 
itself  to  be  untrua 

V.  A  Biological  lUuetration, 

Consider  one  of  the  famous  and  ever  recurring  questions  in 
Biology.  Does  vitality  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a 
soul  in  the  organism?  Aristotle  distinguishes  between  the 
nutritive  or  vegetative,  the  sensitive^  the  motive^  the  appetitive^  and 
the  rational  soul.  In  the  scholastic  philosophy  these  distinc- 
tions  were  reduced  to  three,  the  vegetative,  the  animal,  and  the 
rational  or  human  soul  But  in  affecting  to  conceive  the  mode 
of  connection  between  mind  and  matter,  man  is  clearly  trans- 
cending the  limits  of  finite  knowledge.  This  is  evident  from 
the  logical  contradictions  into  which  the  attempt  at  once  and 
necessarily  introduces  us.  We  cannot  conceive  how  matter  is 
influenced  directly  by  finite  mind.  For  the  definitions  of  mind 
and  matter  exclude  one  another.  If,  to  bridge  over  the  chasm, 
we  invent  a  plastic  medium — a  iertium  quid — ^which  is  neither 
matter  nor  mind,  that  is  only  the  multiplication  of  trouble. 
For  we  cannot  conceive  how  that  third  substance  should  be 
influenced  by  either  matter  or  mind ;  and  we  are  compelled  to 
go  on  inventing  fruitless  mediums  in  geometrical  ratia 
Nevertheless  the  idea  that  all  movement  implies  not  only  the 
existence  of  God,  but  also  the  existence  of  a  9oul  in  the  moving 
mass  has  been  an  element  of  speculation  from  the  earliest  ages. 
We  recognize  this  idea  in  the  AnimoL  Mundi  of  the  ancients,  in 
the  Animism  of  the  modem  chemist  Stahl ;  and  in  the  Monad- 
ology  of  Leibnitz ;  in  the  Plastic  Nature  of  Cudworth ;  in  the 
Nature  of  Professor  Tyndall ;  in  the  Plastidule  soul  of  Hieckel ; 
and,  we  presume,  in  the  non-aiomic  ethereal  enswathment  of 
Ulrici. 

The  exposition  of  this  "  soul  question  "  recently  made  by 
Heeckel  {Nature,  Oct  4,  1877)  may  serve  as  a  warning.    These 
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are  his  words :  ''  Whatever  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  connection  of  soul  and  body,  of  mind  and  matter,  so 
much  results  with  perfect  clearness  from  the  evolution  doctrine 
of  to  day,  that  at  least  all  organic  matter,  if  indeed  not  all 
matter,  is  in  a  certain  sense  animated.  First  of  all,  we  have 
been  taught  by  advanced  microscopical  investigations  that  the 
anatomical  elementary  parts  of  organisms,  the  celis^  universally 
possess  individual  [soul]  life  {attgemein  ein  individueUes  /Stelen- 
leben  besitzen).  Since  Schleiden  founded  forty  years  ago  at 
Jena  the  highly  significant  cell  theory  for  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  Schwan  soon  afterwards  applied  the  same  to  the 
animal  world,  we  universally  ascribe  to  these  microscopical 
life-beings  an  individual  independent  life.  They  are  true 
individuals  of  the  first  order, — the  "elementary  organisms"  of 
Briicke.  The  grand  and  highly  fertile  application  which 
Vircbow  in  his  "  cellular  pathology  "  made  of  the  cell  theory 
with  regard  to  the  entire  domain  of  theoretical  medicine,  is 
indeed  based  on  his  considering  the  cells  no  longer  the  dead 
passive  building  stones  of  the  organism,  but  as  the  living 
active  state  citizens  of  the  same.  This  conception  is  finally 
confirmed  by  the  study  of  infusoria^  nmceboBj  and  other  uni* 
cellular  organisms.  Because  here  we  find  vrith  the  single  cells, 
living  in  insulation,  the  same  manifestation  of  the  soul  life, 
sensation  and  conception,  volition  and  motion,  as  with  the 
higher  animals,  composed  of  many  cells.  Both  in  the  case  of 
these  latter  social  cells,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  former  hermit 
cells,  the  soul  life  is  tied  to  one  and  the  same  most  important 
substance — protoplasm  [Beale*s  bioplasm?].  We  even  see  in 
the  monera,  and  other  simple  organisms,  that  single  detached 
pieces  of  protoplasm  possess  motion  and  sensation,  just  like 
the  whole  cell.  Accordingly  we  must  suppose  that  the  cell- 
soul,  the  foundation  of  empirical  psychology,  is  a  compound 
itself,  namely,  the  total  result  of  the  psychic  activities  of  the 
protoplasm-molecules  which  we  shortly  call  plastidule.  The 
Plastiduk'soul  would,  therefore,  be  the  last  factor  of  organic 
soul  life." 

Haeckel  does  not  even  stop  here  with  a  soul  in  every  celL 
But,  like  Leibnitz,  follows  his  inflexible  logic  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  till  his  Ariadne  clue — every  eflfect  must  have  a  cause, — 
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leads  him  to  the  conclufdon  that  there  must  be  a  soul  in  every 
atom.  From  the  combiDation  of  these  atom-soals,  the  plasti- 
dule-soul  originates. 

Yirchow,  in  commenting  upon  the  above  passage  from 
Haackel,  well  remarked  that  all  this  was  easy  to  say  {Nature^ 
Nov.  29,  1877).  Indeed  it  was  possibk;  he  could  not  judge  of 
it  exactly;  this  was  one  of  those  points  that  was  as  yet  unap- 
proachable for  him,  he  "  felt  like  a  navigator  who  gets  upon  a 
shallow,  the  extent  of  which  he  cannot  guess."  When  the 
Saviour  affirmed  that  it  was  as  easy  to  say  to  the  i>aralytic, 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  as  to  say  '^  rise  up  and  walk,"  he 
meant  that  it  required  divine  power  to  say  either  with  effect 
But,  to  these  extremely  hypothetical  speculations  of  Hseckel 
and  others  concerning  the  nature  of  life,  we  object  that  they 
are  too  easy.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  of  fact  underlying 
them.  They  are  the  airy  productions  of  deductive  logic, 
wherein  the  major  premise  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  established  by  any 
knowledge  short  of  omniscience. 

VL  77^  Strategic  Point. 

A  weak  argument,  inordinately  dwelt  upon,  is  worse  than 
no  argument  at  all.  With  this,  as  with  every  generation  of 
Christian  apologists,  the  correct  strategy  is  to  put  in  the  fore- 
front, and  in  its  clearest  light,  ^^  that  complication  of  probabili- 
ties by  which  the  Christian  history  is  attested,"  developing  at 
the  same  time  the  true  principles  of  interpretation.  This  can 
best  be  done  without  going  far  out  of  the  beaten  path.  The 
preacher  has  before  him  in  his  audience,  man  with  all  his 
known  capacities  and  conscious  wants.  He  proclaims  the 
Christian  system,  in  its  admirable  and  man^t  adaptation  to 
those  wants.  Accessible  to  both  pastor  and  people,  there  is  the 
history  of  the  Church  to  restrain  them  from  embracing  oft- 
tried  heresies  of  belief,  and  follies  of  action. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about  man  is  not  the  chemical 
elements  of  which  he  is  composed,  but  the  (out  ensembk  of  the 
person,  and  of  society.  The  most  important  of  all  considera- 
tions are  those  which  concern  the  fedings  and  thoughts  and 
actions  of  that  complex  substance  called  man.     The  inside  is 
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known  by  the  outsida  The  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruits.  Now 
the  religious  teacher  is  a  practical  guide  to  the  highway  of  holi- 
ness. He  is  a  specialist  as  touching  the  motives  which  most 
effectually  inspire  a  fallen  race.  His  weapons  are  those  of 
spiritual  truth.  He  is  concerned  not  with  wtality,  but  with 
personality.  He  has  to  do  not  so  much  with  the  certainties  of 
the  past  and  present  as  with  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 
The  field  he  occupies  is  lai^e  enough,  and  securely  enough 
defended  by  his  own  weapons.  For  the  most  part,  our  leading 
scientific  men  are  disposed  to  leave  the  Christian  teacher  undis- 
turbed in  his  appropriate  field,  and  to  honor  him  in  assiduously 
cultivating  it  It  is  true  the  thoughtful  physician  has  import- 
ant information  for  the  preacher  concerning  the  physiological 
limitations  to  certain  forms  of  religious  experience.  However 
strongly  a  theologian  may  hold  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he 
cannot  ignore  its  connection  with  a  physiological  organ.  Some 
things  which  the  ardent  evangelist  is  wont  to  attribute  to  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  scientific  student  may 
rightly  affirm  are  attributable  to  an  over-excited  nervous  system. 
But  the  discussion  pertains  to  boundaries,  and  not  to  central 
facts.  It  is  no  new  ordeal  for  the  religious  teacher  to  be  called 
upon  to  try  the  spirits,  to  see  if  they  be  from  God.  So,  too, 
the  scientific  philosopher  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  praying 
for  rain,  without  raising  any  new  difficulties  regarding  the  effi- 
ciency of  prayer.  Joshua  prayed  for  the  sun  to  stand  still,  and 
Elijah  prayed  for  rain.  Both  prayers  were  answered.  But  he 
who  should  pray  for  the  sun  to  stop  in  his  course  except  it  be 
in  an  emergency  which  demanded  a  miracle,  and  with  a  warrant 
to  ask  for  it,  would  be  beside  himself.  If  meteorologists  prove 
that  the  prayer  for  rain  is  equally  unreasonable,  the  boundary 
of  appropriate  prayer  is  indeed  shifted  somewhat,  but  not  so 
much  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

We  have  always  added  to  our  supplications  the  proviso, 
"not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.*'  Our  prayers,  as  well  as 
our  works,  should  have  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature.  We 
no  more  pray  for  a  dead  man  to  come  to  life  again  than  we 
use  physical  means  to  bring  him  to  life.  All  the  damage  the 
scientist  can  do  regarding  the  exercise  of  faith  in  prayer,  is  to 
limit  it  to  those  physical  regions  of  unstable  equilibrium  with 
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which  our  mental  operations  have  most  to  do.  Physical  science 
has  no  new  weapons  with  which  to  assault  the  citadel  of  ftdtb. 
The  expert  is  merely  a  surveyor  correcting  the  boundary  be- 
tween two  estates. 

That  these  boundaries  between  mental  and  physical  science 
are  not  yet  accurately  marked  off,  is  evident  from  the  disputes 
still  rife  between  theologians  themselves.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  differences,  and  for  the  notorious  acrimony  which  charac- 
terizes the  discussion  of  them,  the  opinion  of  theological 
experts  would  carry  much  more  conviction  than  it  does.  And 
when  the  unanimity  of  theologians  happens  to  be  in  opposition 
to  a  scientific  proposition  of  which  they  are  profoundly  igno- 
rant, their  prestige  is  in  danger  of  being  still  further  shaken. 
The  truth  is  that  the  worst  foes  of  Christianity  have  always 
been  metaphysicians.  Hume  is  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  Darwin.  The  ^'know-nothingism"  of  Hamilton  and 
Mansel  is  harder  to  meet  than  that  of  Huxley  or  TyndalL 
The  fatalism  of  Collins  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  mate* 
rialism  of  HsBckeL  The  sophistries  of  the  Socratic  philoso- 
phy touching  human  liberty  are  more  subtle  than  those  of  the 
Spencerian.  There  is,  we  fear,  a  delusion  abroad  as  to  the 
scientific  training  profitable  for  the  clergy.  They  must  in  the 
main  content  themselves  with  the  accredited  results  of  science 
They  need  not  aim,  and  they  are  not  expected,  to  rival  specialists 
in  every  department.  What  the  Christian  apologist  most  needs 
in  the  present  crisis  is  &miliarity  with  the  methods  of  scientific 
research ;  that  he  may  be  inspired  with  caution  in  r^ard  to 
accepting  the  mei*e  plausibilities  of  science.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  concerning  matters  of  physical  science  alone  that  caution  is 
necessary ;  it  is  equally  in  place  touching  the  attempts  to  ration- 
alize Christian  doctrine,  and  to  bring  the  miracles  of  Christianity 
under  the  category  of  natural  operations.  Speculative  theology 
properly  belongs  to  experts  in  philosophy.  After  the  manner 
of  Yirchow  with  the  scientists,  the  public  may  properly  insist 
that  what  are  evenly  contested  views  of  theologians  touching 
the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  should  always  be  published  in 
fine  print,  and  that  the  speculator  should  say  over  and  over  an 
hundred  times  concerning  them,  "  but  this  is  not  proved,  but 
this  is  my  opinion,  my  idea,  my  theory,  my  speculation."    But 
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before  we  bring  railing  accusation  against  either  a  theological 
or  a  scientific  genius,  we  should  consider  the  advice  of  John 
Locke,  not  to  '*  limit  God's  omnipotency  to  a  narrow  compass 
because  man's  understanding  is  so." 

The  purported  existence  of  a  revelation  from  God  assumes 
that  it  is  easier  to  certify  XYi^fact  of  a  revelation  than  to  certify 
the  reasonableness  of  the  revelation  in  detail  An  unavoidable 
affirmation  of  reason  is,  that  man's  understanding  is  limited, 
and  that  in  religion  there  is  a  practical  wisdom  which  is  more 
important  than  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  as  futile  to  look  for 
a  comply  natural  explanation  of  miracles  as  for  an  exkauslive 
exposition  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  biblical  doctrines  of  sin, 
atonement,  and  eternal  punishment.  Christian  apologists  need 
to  exercise  special  caution  on  approaching  the  border  land 
between  mind  and  matter,  where  most  of  the  imaginary  con- 
flicts between  religious  and  physical  science  take  place.  It  is 
humiliating  to  witness  the  needless  and  fruitless  anxiety  ex- 
hibited by  many  defenders  of  the  faith  to  find  positive  con- 
firmation of  Christian  doctrine  in  physical  science.  If  one 
really  believes  Moses  and  the  prophets,  he  will  not  be  greatly 
disturbed  though  no  one  rises  from  the  dead  to  confirm  their 
testimony. 

Professor  Joseph  LeConte  has  some  remarks  upon  this  gen- 
eral subject  which  are  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  (See 
his  Beligion  and  Science^  p.  260).  ''There  always  will  be 
apparent  conflicts  between  nature  and  Scripture,  so  long  as  our 
knowledge  of  both  is  imperfect  ....  But  ...  if  the  ques- 
tion be  a  question  in  physical  science,  if  the  subject  be  one 
which  is  clearly  revealed  in  nature,  then  without  hesitation  I 
would  follow  the  teachings  of  nature,  even  though  some 
scriptural  allusions  to  natural  phenomena  by  our  traditional 
interpretation  may  seem  to  teach  differently.  And  I  believe  I 
honor  the  author  of  both  books  by  doing  so.  But  if  the  ques- 
tion be  a  question  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture  are  clear  and  unmistakable,  then  I  follow  the 
divine  text-book  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  in  spite  of  some 
dim  intimations  in  external  nature  and  in  my  own  intuitions 
which  seem  to  point  to  a  different  conclusion.  And  I  think  I 
honor  the  author  of  both  books  by  so  doing.  Is  not  this  rea- 
son 7    Is  not  this  common  sense  ?'' 
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In  still  another  place  the  same  distinguished  author  speaks 
of  the  impossibility  of  determining  spiritual  truths  bj  physical 
researches.  There  is,  for  example,  no  way  of  determining  the 
time  and  manner  of  the  origin  of  the  individual  human  soaL 
There  is  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  connection  between  a 
diseased  body  and  a  disordered  mind.  There  can  be  no  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  connection  of  human  personalitj 
with  the  vital  and  chemical  forces  of  his  physical  oi^nisna. 
*'  The  current  [of  speculation  on  all  these  subjects]  sweeps  as 
away  towards  the  dark  gulf  of  materialism."  '^During  mj 
whole  life,"  he  continues,  '^  I  have  stood  just  where  the  current 
runs  swiftest.  I  confess  to  you  that  in  my  earlier  life  I  have 
struggled  almost  in  despair  with  this  swift  current.  I  confess 
I  have  sometimes  wrestled  in  an  agony  with  this  fearful  doubt, 
with  this  demon  of  materialism,  with  this  cold  philosophy 
whose  icy  breath  withers  all  beautiful  flowers,  and  blasts  all  the 
growing  fruit  of  humanity.  This  dreadful  doubt  has  haunted 
me  like  a  spectre  which  would  not  always  down  at  my  bid- 
ding. But  in  later  years  ...  I  have  learned  to  recognize 
that  a  true  philosophy  accepts  the  revelations  of  consciousness 
as  well  as  of  sense,  and  strives  to  reconcile  them ;  and  that 
a  true  faith  accepts  the  dicta  of  Scripture  as  well  as  of  science, 

and  strives  to  reconcile  them Material  science  does  not 

destroy  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  immortal  Spirit ;  it  can- 
not do  so,  because  it  belongs  to  a  distinct  system,  having 
diflTerent  bases."  (p.  277.) 

Vn.  Gondusion. 

The  Christian  teacher  need  make  no  apology  for  his  calling. 
Though  he  labor  in  the  most  obscure  parish,  the  pearls  he 
seeks  are  of  priceless  value.  Man  is  himself  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  creation  with  which  we  have  acquaintance.  His  excel- 
lence is  in  his  manifest  moral  and  religious  capacities.  These 
higher  faculties  have  always  been  most  successfully  roused, 
guided,  and  elevated  by  a  class  of  truths  which  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  physical  science  can  never  disturb,  for  they  are 
spiritual  and  miraculous.  Physical  theories  of  the  universe 
may  be  regarded  with  comparative  unconcern.  The  degree  in 
which  the  Scriptures  keep  aloof  from  such  theories  should 
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serve  as  a  warning.  A  dignified  reserve  regarding  matters 
not  vital  to  Christianity  is  the  proper  attitude  of  its  defenders. 
If  a  confident  critic  affirms  that  miracles  are  impossible  he 
may  profitably  be  asked  to  prove  his  statement;  in  the 
attempt  he  cannot  &il  to  see  that  impossibility  and  improba- 
bility are  two  different  words  and  that  if  he  cannot  prove  the 
latter  in  regard  to  the  supernatural  history  of  the  Bible,  much 
less  can  he  prove  the  former. 

It  is  always  in  place  to  magnify  the  marvelous  capacities  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  consuming  wants  of  which  it  is  the 
victim.  It  is  equally  in  point  to  emphasize  the  transcendent 
power  of  Christianity  to  rouse  within  men  a  consciousness  of 
what  they  are,  and  a  sense  of  the  dangers  besetting  them,  and 
the  hopes  before  them. 

The  religious  teacher  should  be  the  last  to  withhold  the 
honor  due  to  that  modem  science  which  heals  so  many  bodily 
diseases,  assuages  so  much  bodily  suffering,  ministers  so  largely 
to  our  manifold  wants,  extends  so  widely  our  control  of  the 
physical  forces  of  nature,  and  enlarges  to  such  an  incalculable 
degree  the  field  of  intellectual  operations.  But  it  is  his  pecu- 
liar mission  to  guard  those  interests  over  which  science  is 
powerless,  and  to  cultivate  those  fields  which  science  cannot 
occupy.  Science  has  not  mastered  the  passions  of  the  human 
souL  It  has  not  brought  peace  of  mind  to  the  ill-deserving. 
It  touches  none  of  the  ultimate  questions  concerning  the  spirit 
of  man ;  and  sheds  no  new  light  upon  the  problems  of  the 
future  lifa  The  Christian  teacher  magnifies  his  calling,  not  by 
honoring  science  less,  but  Christianity  more. 
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Abticlb  v.— reaction  OP  NEW  ENGLAND  ON 
ENGLISH  PURITANISM  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Thibd  Abtiolb. 

A  READER  of  Hetherington's  Bistort/  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  if  he  be  endowed  with  adequate  credality,  will  hardly 
suspect  that  the  spirit  of  that  famous  oonclave  was  adverse 
to  religious  liberty.  Indeed  he  may  get  an  impression  that 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  so  venerated  at  this  day 
in  Scotland,  and  even  by  many  in  this  country,  was  a  compact 
in  behalf  of  every  man's  right  to  assert  his  own  religioos  con- 
victions and  to  worship  accordingly.  His  author  will  tell  him 
that  while  the  conflict  in  England,  under  Charles  L,  was  a  con- 
flict for  civil  liberty,  the  entire  spirit  of  the  contest  in  which 
Scotland  had  been  engaged  was  of  a  religious  character,  in 
defense  of  religious  liberty.*  Yet,  if  he  will  inspect  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant  itself,  he  will  see  that  its  aim  as  an 
international  compact  is  not  religious  freedom,  but  religious 
uniformity  ordained  and  enforced  by  power.  Instead  of  assert- 
ing against  kings  and  parliaments,  as  well  as  against  Roman 
Catholic  tradition,  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  it 
proposes  ^^the  extirpation"  of  *^ superstition,  heresy,  achum^ 
profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  sound 
doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness." 

Not  even  the  liberty  of  declining  to  enter  into  that  great  reli- 
gious compact  was  conceded,  though  in  this  respect  there  was 
a  marked  difference  between  England  and  Scotland.  To  the 
king's  proclamation  commanding  all  his  loving  subjects  "that 
they  presume  not  to  take  the  said  seditious  and  traitorous  Cov- 
enant," the  English  Parliament  responded  by  commanding  all 
persons  in  that  kingdom,  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  take 
the  vows  which  the  king  had  denounced  as  treasonabla  The 
command  was  accompanied  with  a  religious  exhortation  which 

*  HetheriQgton*B  Bigtary  cf  the  Westmiruter  AaaemNyj  p.  101,  New  York  edi- 
tion, 1843. 
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the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  prepared  by  order  of  Parliament ; 
but  there  was  no  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  penalties  upon  all 
'*  refusers."  Ministers  neglecting  to  take  the  Covenant,  or  to 
oflfer  it  to  their  congregations  for  adoption,  and  any  other  per- 
sons refusing  to  take  it  after  a  second  invitation,  were  to  be 
reported  to  Parliament  as  ''refusers."  In  short,  "the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant"  was  made,  throughout  England,  a  test 
of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  ecclesiastical  reform- 
ation ;  and  no  "  refusers"  were  to  be  continued  in  any  office  of 
trust,  civil  or  military.  Doubtless  it  was  unwise  to  enforce 
such  a  test;  but  such  was  the  price  of  an  alliance  with  the 
more  thorough  and  less  compromising  Puritanism  which  was 
dominant  beyond  the  Tweed.  In  Scotland  there  was  no  half- 
heartedness.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  there  that  the  English 
Parliament  had  adopted  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the 
"  Committee  of  Estates"  gave  order  that  the  sacred  compact 
from  which  they  hoped  so  much  would  be  sworn  to  and  sub- 
scribed, by  all  orders  and  conditions  of  people,  throughout  that 
kingdom,  ''  on  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  goods  and  rents 
and  such  other  punishment  as  his  Majesty  and  the  Parliament 
should  inflict"*  Such  was  the  Scottish  zeal  for  religious  lib- 
erty. Such  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  conscience  did  Scot- 
tish Puritanism  exact  when  it  insisted  on  its  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  as  the  condition  of  its  alliance  with  English  Puri- 

*  Robert  BaOlie,  who  was  present  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time,  tells  the  story. 
After  describing  bow  **the  OommiBsionera  of  the  Estate  at  one  table,  the  Com- 
miaaionere  of  the  Church  at  ane  otherj  and  the  Commissioners  from  the  Parlia- 
ment at  a  third,  did  solemnly  swear  and  subscryve  with  great  joy  and  manie 
teares,*'  and  how  some  eighteen  Scottish  lords  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  he 
says,  "  Copies  were  dispatched  to  the  Moderators  of  aU  our  presbyteries  to  cause 
read  and  expone  that  Covenant,  the  first  Sunday  after  their  receipt,  and  the  Sun- 
day following  to  cause  swear  it  by  men  and  women  and  all  of  understanding  in 
every  church  of  our  land,  and  subscryve  by  the  hand  of  all  men  who  could  write, 
and  by  the  derk  of  session  in  the  name  of  these  that  could  not  write,  unth  certiji- 
cation  of  &te  church  censures  and  confiscatUme  of  goods^  presentlie  to  he  inflicted  on 
aU  refusers,**  Among  the  reasons  of  the  **  marvelous  unanimitie"  with  which  the 
Covenant  was  "everie  where  received,''  he  mentions  in  his  simplicity  these: 
*^ The  authoritie  of  a  GeneraU  A^ssemblie  and  Convention  of  Estate  was  great; 
the  penalties  set  down  in  print  before  the  Covenant,  and  read  with  it  were 
great;"  and  ''the  chief  aime  of  it  was  for  the  propagation  of  our  church  disci- 
pline to  England  and  Ireland."— X6/ter«  and  Joumais,  ii.,  102,  103.  Edition  of 
1841. 
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tanism  struggling  for  civil  liberty.  ParitaDism,  as  such, 
whether  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  was  as  £bu-  as  Laud  himaelS 
had  ever  been  from  demanding  liberty  for  any  conscience  save 
its  own. 

After  the  solemn  and  enthusiastic  taking  of  the  Covenant  by 
both  House  of  Parliament,  and  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and 
orders,  something  must  needs  be  done  to  reform  the  ecclesias^ 
tical  establishment  of  England.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1648,  the  Assembly  was  authorized  to  proceed  in  that 
direction. 

*'  upon  serious  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  afEsirs,  the  Lords  and 
Oommons  assembled  in  this  present  ParUameut,  do  order  that  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  and  others  do  forthwith  confer  and  treat  among  themselTes  of  such  a 
discipline  and  government  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word,  and 
most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  a  nearer 
agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Beformed  CSiuiobes  abroad,  to 
be  settled  in  this  Church  in  place  of  the  present  church-government  by  ardkbisb- 
ops,  bishops  and  their  chancellors,  commissaries,  deans  and  chapters,  ardidea- 
cons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  o£Bcers  depending  upon  the  hierardiy  which  is 
resolved  to  be  taken  away;  and  touching  and  concerning  the  directory  of  wor- 
ship, or  liturgy,  hereafter  to  be  used  in  the  Church;  and  to  deliver  their  opinions 
and  advices  of  and  touching  the  same  to  both  or  either  House  of  Parliament  with 
all  the  convenient  speed  they  can." 

Here  was  work  laid  out  on  a  large  scale,— discipline,  gor- 
ernment,  and  modes  of  worship ;  and  without  delay  the  vener- 
able "  divines  and  others,"  turning  from  their  revision  of  the 
Articles  of  doctrine  concerning  which  they  did  not  greatly  dif- 
fer in  judgment,  betook  themselves  to  their  great  task  which, 
as  they  well  knew,  would  divide  them  into  partiea 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  men,  and  of  their  time,  that  the 
Assembly  did  not  enter  upon  that  work  without  special  prepar- 
ation by  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting.  After  such  preparation, 
the  Parliament's  "  order,"  defining  the  task  appointed,  was  read 
again;  and  the  question  was  raised  whether  '* discipline"  or 
"  government"  should  be  considered  first.  Inasmuch  as  disci- 
pline, or  the  administration  of  government  in  the  church,  is  log- 
ically subsequent  to  government  itself,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  agreeing  that  the  constitution  of  church  government — in 
other  words  the  distribution  of  powers  and  functions  in  the 
church — should  be  disposed  of  before  entering  upon  the  meth- 
ods and  processes  of  government 
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Whatever  might  be  the  starting-point,  a  conflict  of  opinions 
y^ss  known  to  be  inevitable;  and  all  parties  were  on  their 
guard  against  logical  surprise  or  ambascade.  The  *^  divines 
and  others"  present  in  the  Assembly  being  required  to  make 
out  for  England  such  a  plan  of  church  government  as  would 
be  "  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word,"  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  a  question  whether  the  Scriptures  really  prescribe 
a  constitution  of  government  for  churches.  Thomas  Goodwin 
was  eminent  among  the  few  members  of  that  body  who  had 
suflFered  exile  for  their  non-conformity,  and  whose  opinions 
concerning  church  polity  were  known  to  agree  with  those  of 
the  New  England  divines.  He  had  gained  distinction  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  but  in  1684,  he  relinquished  for  con- 
science' sake  his  fellowship  in  one  of  the  colleges  and  his  lec- 
tureship. Not  long  afterwards,  when  Hooker,  Davenport,  and 
others  had  been,  for  their  non-conformity,  hunted  out  of  Eng- 
land into  the  Netherlands,  and  when  the  king  had  undertaken 
to  restrain  the  migration  of  such  men  to  New  England,  Good- 
win also  found  a  refuge  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  brought  into 
intimate  intercourse  with  other  ministers,  exiles  like  him,  for 
conscience  sake.  Among  them  were  Philip  Nye,  William 
Bridge,  Sidrach  Simpson,  and  Jeremiah  Burroughs, — ^learned 
and  devoted  men,  of  recognized  ability  as  preachers,  whose 
studies  and  conclusions  concerning  ecclesiastical  questions  in 
England  had  already  brought  them  to  a  position  far  in  advance 
of  those  Puritans  whose  ideal  of  church-reformation  was  embod- 
ied in  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Beformed 
churches  on  the  continent  Their  observation  and  experience 
of  that  system  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their  ministry  in  that 
country  to  voluntary  and  self-governed  churches  of  English 
Christians,  had  confirmed  their  preference  of  "  the  New  Eng- 
land Way ;"  and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, they  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  live  and  labor  again 
in  their  own  country,  their  avowed  conviction  was  that  "the 
best  reformed  churches"  were  to  be  found  beyond  the  Atlantia 
Everybody  knew  that  these  five  men  had  been  made  members 
of  the  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  representing  and  main- 
taining there  the  most  advanced  principles  of  church  reforma- 
tion.    There  was  therefore  no  surprise  when  Goodwin,  the  mas- 
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ter  mind  among  those  who  were  afterwards  confipicuoiis  as 
*Ube  Dissenting  Brethren,"  proposed  and  argaed  that  th^ 
question  should  first  be  decided  whether  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain a  rule  for  the  constitution  and  government  of  churches. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  among  the  '^divines  and 
others,''  and  especially  among  the  '^  others,"  a  few  learned  and 
able  men  who  held  that  in  a  Christian  country  all  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  They 
were  *'the  Erastians,"  and  one  of  them,  the  &mous  Light- 
foot,  in  opposition  to  Goodwin  and  "  the  Independents,"  pro- 
posed to  begin  by  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  church,"  around  which  all  their  debates  must 
revolve.  But  instead  of  beginning,  where  the  Independents 
would  begin,  with  the  question — whether  the  Scriptures  are  a 
sufficient  and  authoritative  rule,— or,  where  the  Erastians 
would  begin,  with  a  sharply  logical  definition  of  the  main  sub- 
ject,— the  majority  determined  to  begin  with  a  subject  far  less 
fundamental,  namely,  church-officera  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  an  agreement  as  to  the  names  and  official  work  of 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  might  be  obtained  without  raising 
the  inevitable  conflict  concerning  the  nature  of  a  church  and 
its  relation  to  the  State. 

Concerning  the  office  of  the  Apostles,  as  immediately  com- 
missioned by  Christ  and  the  authorized  founders  of  Christian 
institutions,  there  was  on  most  points  a  ready  agreement  Nor 
was  there  much  difficulty  in  defining  the  office  of  pastor,  as 
perpetual  in  distinction  from  the  initiative  and  temporary  work 
of  the  Apostles,  and  as  including  the  ministry  of  the  word  and 
of  the  sacraments.  But  when  the. question  came  whether  the 
office  of  teacher  in  the  church  is  additional  to  that  of  pastor, 
and  distinguishable  from  it,  there  was  a  serious  divergence  of 
opinions.  The  theory  of  the  Puritan  churches  in  New  England 
— like  that  of  the  early  Separatists  and  of  the  Pilgrims — ^was 
that  every  church,  fuUy  organized,  must  have  a  presbytery 
within  itself;  two  presbyters  [i.  q.  elders]  "laboring  especiaUy 
in  word  and  doctrine,"  and  one  or  two  whose  chief  duty  was 
to  "  rule  well."  Of  the  two  official  preachers,  the  pastor  had  a 
sort  of  precedence  not  very  clearly  defined ;  but  his  title  did 
not  imply  that  the  duty  of  household  visitation  and  of  watch- 
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fulness  over  iDdividaals  (which  is  aboat  all  that  oar  modern 
phraseology  means  by  "pastoral  duty")  belonged  exclusively 
or  distinctively  to  him.  Pastor  and  Teacher  shared  alike  in  the 
oversight  of  the  flock  and  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship, 
but  there  was  a  vague  expectation  that  the  Teacher's  discourses 
would  be  somewhat  more  didactic,  tending  especially  to  make 
the  hearer  an  intelligent  and  well  informed  disciple,  while  the 
Pastor  would  magnify  his  office  by  dealing  with  the  applica- 
tions of  Divine  truth  and  their  results  in  spiritual  affection  and 
Christian  living.  The  Ruler,  though  not  a  teaching  officer, 
must  be  more  than  the  "  dumb  elders  "  of  a  Genevese  Consistory 
or  a  Scotch  kirk-session,  and  must  therefore  be  competent  (like 
Elder  Brewster)  to  preach  in  an  emergency.  These  three,  Pas- 
tor, Teacher,  Buler,  were  the  congregational  presbytery,  in  and 
of  the  church,  and  not,  like  the  "  classical  presbytery,"  outside 
of  the  church  and  over  it  The  question  about  pastor  and 
teacher  in  the  church  was  one  of  the  questions  between  the 
New  England  way  and  the  ways  of  what  were,  in  Scotland, 
assumed  to' be  "the  best  reformed  churches." 

While  that  question  was  under  debate,  the  Presbyterian 
influence  in  the  Assembly  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
Samuel  Rutherford  and  Robert  Baillie,  commissioners  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  These  two  had  been  hindered  by  engage- 
ments in  their  own  country ;  although  some  of  their  fellow 
commissioners  had  been  sitting  in  the  Assembly  from  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  volu- 
minous "  Letters  and  Journals "  written  by  the  indefatigable 
Baillie  give  us  a  lively  representation  of  whatever  was  going 
on  in  the  Assembly  after  he  entered  it  Before  he  left  Scot- 
land, in  one  of  his  long  communications  to  his  "  reverend  and 
beloved  cousin,"  Mr.  William  Spang,  minister  of  a  Scotch  church 
at  Campvere  in  the  Netherlands,  he  announced  the  joyful  in- 
telligence, "  At  last  the  Assembly  of  Divines  have  permission 
to  fall  on  the  question  of  church  government,"  but  was  con- 
strained to  add,  "  Mr.  Henderson's  hopes  are  not  great  of  their 
conformity  to  us,  before  our  army  be  in  England."  "  Their  con- 
formity to  us  1 "  That  was  what  the  canny  Scots  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly  were  hoping  for  and  working  for ;  though 
their  hope  of  achieving  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  strength  of 
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their  arguments  as  in  the  prowess  of  the  Scottish  army.  What 
they  expected  was  that  the  exigencies  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  conflict  between  patriotism  and  despotism,  and 
the  presence  of  a  Covenanting  army  from  beyond  the  Tweed, 
would  enable  them  to  insist  on  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terian instead  of  Episcopalian  uniformity  in  England  as  the 
only  legitimate  meaning  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cbvenant. 
When  the  commissioners  from  Scotland — Henderson,  Gilles- 
pie and  their  lay-elder  colleagues— presented  themselves  at 
Westminster,  they  were  invited  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Assembly  as  members  on  the  same  footing  with  the  English 
divines  and  laymen ;  but  that  invitation  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  them,  *'  They  were  willing,  as  private  men,  to  sit 
in  the  Assembly,  and  upon  occasion  to  give  their  advice  in 
points  debated/'  But  they  remembered  that  they  were  not 
private  men  merely.  They  had  come  as  commissioners  repre- 
senting the  national  church  of  their  own  country ;  and  their 
mission  was  ''to  treat  for  uniformity;  and  they  must  be  recog- 
nized and  dealt  with  in  that  capacity."  Having  come  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  religious  uniformity  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
^'  they  required  a  committee  might  be  appointed  from  the  Pa^ 
liament  and  Assembly  to  treat  with  them  thereanent''  So 
when  Baillie  and  Butherford  arrived  in  London,  Nov.  17,  and 
till  the  20th  had  '^  keeped  in,  providing  for  causey  clothes'* — ^in 
other  words  had  waited  to  procure  apparel  in  which  they  could 
go  abroad  among  their  English  friends,  they  obtained  a  parlia- 
mentary warrant  for  their  sitting  in  the  Assembly.  Into  that 
conclave,  'Uhen  sitting  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  of  West- 
minster Abbey,"  no  mortal  man  [might]  enter  to  see  or  hear, 
let  be  to  sit,  without  ane  order  in  wryte  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament"  Such  an  order  in  their  behalf  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Prolocutor,  they  were  duly  introduced  and  wel- 
comed. The  debate  about  pastors  and  teachers  was  still  in 
progress  and  was  'Wery  sharp;"  for,  as  Baillie  reports,  "the 
Independent  men  whereof  there  [were]  some  ten  or  eleven  in 
the  synod,  many  of  them  very  able  men,  .  .  .  were  for  the 
divine  institution  of  a  doctor  in  every  congregation  as  well  as 
a  pastor."  They  were  opposed  "somewhat  bitterly;"  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  compromise  which  ended  the  debate  was 
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effected  by  the  mediation  of  HendersoD.  The  absolute  necessity, 
jure  divinOj  of  a  teacher  additional  to  the  pastor  in  every  church 
^<  was  eschewed " ;  bat  all  agreed  that  *'  where  two  ministers 
can  be  had  in  one  congregation,  the  one  is  allowed,  according 
to  his  gift,  to  apply  himself  most  to  teaching,  and  the  other  to 
exhortation,  according  to  Scripture." 

Next  came  the  very  debatable  topic  of  Ruling  Elders.  The 
question  in  that  debate  was  not  so  much  between  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  Presbyterians,  as  it  was  between  those  who  held 
that  a  consistory  or  '*  session"  of  laymen  appointed  to  rule  the 
congregation  is  a  divine  institution,  and  those  who  held  that  it 
is  a  prudential  arrangement  which  must  find  its  warrant  in  its 
reasonableness  and  its  usefulness.  The  difference  between 
Ruling  Elders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Ruling  Elder 
in  a  New  England  church  seems  not  to  have  been  distinctly 
considered.  "  Many  a  very  brave  dispute  have  we  had,"  said 
Baillie,  when  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  debate  was  not  yet 
ended  ;  and,  remembering  those  disputes,  he  added,  ''  I  profess 
my  marveling  at  the  great  learning,  quickness,  and  eloquence, 
together  with  the  great  courtesy  and  discretion  in  speaking,  of 
these  men.  Sundry  of  the  ablest  were  flat  against  the  institu- 
tion of  any  such  officer  by  divine  right."  After  naming  some 
of  the  men  who  had  argued  so  eloquently  and  courteously 
against  the  divine  right  of  consistorial  church  government,  he 
mentioned  the  Independents  also,  and  acknowledged  that  they 
"  truly  spake  much  and  exceedingly  well."  At  last,  on  the 
motion  of  Henderson  sustained  by  Goodwin,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  which  should  avoid  if  possible 
the  points  of  disagreement  The  result  was  an  almost  unani- 
mous adoption  of  certain  propositions  which  were  as  favorable 
to  the  New  England  way  as  to  the  Scotch,  and  which  affirmed 
no  more  than  that  the  appointment  of  *'  some  others  beside  the 
ministers  of  the  Word"  to  **join  with  the  ministers  in  the 
government  of  the  church"  is  '*  agreeable  to  and  warranted  by 
the  Word  of  God." 

Baillie  had  expected  more  than  this.  All  parties  in  the  ten 
days  debate  had  been  '*  willing  to  admit  Elders  in  a  prudential 
way ;"  but  he  had  "  trusted  to  carry  at  last,  with  the  content- 
ment of  sundry  once  opposite  and  silence  of  all,  their  divine 
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and  Scriptural  institution."  The  kirk-session  was  in  bis  view 
^'a  point  of  high  consequence;  and  on  no  other"  did  he  and 
his  colleagues  ''expect  so  great  difficulty,  except  alone  on 
Independency" — or  the  gathering  of  voluntary  and  self-gov- 
erned churches — "  wherewith,"  said  he,  '*  we  purpose  not  to 
meddle  in  haste  till  it  please  Chd  to  advance  our  army,  which  we 
expect  will  much  assist  our  arguments."  The  good  man,  with 
'^our  army"  in  his  thoughts,  could  not  be  ''desperate  of  some 
accommodation"  even  on  the  point  of  Independency;  for  he 
could  say,  "Goodwin,  Burroughs,  and  Bridge,  are  men  full,  as 
it  seems  yet,  of  grace  and  modesty,"  and  "  if  they  should  prove 
otherwise,  the  body  of  the  Assembly  and  Parliament^  city  and 
country,  will  disclaim  them."  Always  his  hope  was  in  what 
Grod  would  bring  to  pass  by  means  of  "  our  army."  Just  then 
the  military  situation,  as  he  described  it,  seemed  unfavorable;  bat 
he  held  fast  that  hope.  "  If  God  send  not  in  our  army  quickly, 
and  give  it  not  some  notable  success,  this  people  are  likely  to 
faint ;  but  it  is  the  hope  of  all  the  godly,  it  is  the  confidence 
and  public  prayers  of  all  the  good  ministers  here,  that  God  will 
honor  the  Scots  to  be  their  Saviors.  If  it  be  the  Lord  s  plea- 
sure to  humble  the  souls  of  our  people,  in  sense  of  our  national 
sin,  and  make  them  trust  to  his  power  only,  it  is  very  like  we 
shall  do  the  business.  It  were  all  the  pities  in  the  world  that 
we  should  not  make  haste."  ....  "If  God  may  be  pleased  to 
strengthen  our  weak  arm,  we  may  be  instruments  of  the  great- 
est glory  and  most  profit  to  our  nation,  both  for  the  whole  and 
many  men's  particular,  [and]  of  a  gracious  reformation,  both  in 
church  and  State,  not  only  to  these  dominions,  but  also  to 
others  abroad,  whose  eyes  and  hearts  are  much  towards  oar 
motions."  The  "  gracious  reformation"  that  he  hoped  for,  was 
the  conformity  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Ghuich  of 
Scotland;  and  already  he  was  beginning  to  see  that  only 
through  the  dependence  of  the  English  Parliament  on  a  Scottish 
army  for  a  successful  ending  of  the  war,  could  a  reformation 
so  gracious  be  effected. 

An  appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of  Protestant  Christendom 
had  been  deemed  necessary ;  and  by  order  of  Parliament,  the 
Assembly  had  addressed  letters  (the  commissioners  from  Scot- 
land concurring)  to  the  Beformed  Churches.    At  the  time 
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when  those  letters  were  sent,  the  Independents  in  the  Assembly 
had  just  began  to  show  not  only  their  ability  in  debate  bat 
their  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  a 
national  church  government  It  was  altogether  natural  for  the 
Scotchmen  who  had  subscribed  the  letters  to  desire  that  there 
might  come  back,  in  the  replies,  some  weighty  testimony 
against  voluntary  churches.  We  cannot  wonder  that  Baillie 
wrote  to  his  cousin  Spang  in  the  Netherlands : 

'*  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  if  by  some  of  the  eminent  brethren  there  you  can 
obtain  in  their  answers,  which  I  hope  will  oome,  some  clauses  to  be  insert  of  the 
chorehes  of  Holland  and  Zealand  [their]  grave  counsel  and  earnest  desire  that, 
according  to  onr  profession  in  our  late  Covenant,  taken  now  by  both  the  Assem- 
blies of  Scotland  and  England,  we  would  be  careful  in  our  reformation,  after  the 
Word,  to  have  an  eye  to  that  Discipline  wherein  all  the  Reformed  Churches  do 
agree ;  and  that  we  be  very  diligent  to  eschew  that  democratic  anarchy  and  inde- 
pendence of  particular  congregations  which  they  know  to  be  opposite  to  the 
word  of  God  and  destructive  wholly  of  that  Discipline  whereby  they  and  the 
whole  Reformed  Churches  do  stand.  If  by  your  dealing  such  dauses  could  be  got- 
ten into  your  letters  unto  us,  and  in  the  letters  of  the  Churches  of  France,  Switze, 
Geneva,  and  othera  ....  it  might  do  us  much  good :  for  however  we  stick  here 
on  many  things,  yet  the  great  and  dangerous  diiforenoe  will  be  from  the  Indepen- 
tlent  faction."* 

Those  who  see  only  the  relations  now  existing  in  the  United 
States  between  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  the  Congregational, 
and  who  assume  that  Presbyterianism  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  was  just  what  it  is  in  a  country  where  it  never 
dreams  of  dominion  over  or  under  the  civil  power,  may  won- 
der how  there  could  be  long  debates  on  the  question  of  ordina- 

*  What  came  of  this  shrewd  advice  given  to  "the  minister  of  the  Scots  staple 
at  Campvere"  is  recorded  four  months  later  in  another  of  BaUlie's  lettere  to  the 
same  correspondent  "  The  other  day,  some  of  the  Dutch  Church  [in  London] 
came  to  the  Assembly  door,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  us  from  the  dassis  of 
Walcheren.  It  was  publicly  read,  and  taken  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  It 
came  wonderful  opportunely,  and  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good."  ...  "It  spoke 
80  near  to  the  minds  and  words  of  the  Scots,  that  some  said  it  savoured  of  them ; 
but  when  some  such  muttering  was  brought  to  the  face  of  the  Assembly,  all  did 
deny  they  knew  any  author  of  such  a  speech ;  so,  no  man  avowing  it,  the  Soots 
M  such  a  eaktmmy  pass  wUhoui  an  apclogy.^  ..."  I  heard  them  [memben  of  the 
Assembly]  say,  in  private,  that  they  had  no  correspondence  at  all  with  any  foreign 
churches;  it  might  be  that  some  of  them  had  sometimes  letters  from  the  minister 
of  the  Scot's  Staple  at  Campvere,  but  that  none  of  them  had  sent  him"  that  which 
induced  the  dassis  of  Walcheren  to  give  a  testimony  against  the  Independents. 
"However,  in  the  good  Providence  of  God  that  letter  came;"— and  Baillie  inti- 
mates that  more  of  the  same  sort,  procured  in  the  same  way,  may  do  more  good. 
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tion.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  Vacant  parishes — made  vacant 
by  the  expulsion  of  incumbents  for  ignorance,  for  immoralities, 
or  for  what  was  called  malignancy — were  to  be  supplied,  and 
the  Puritan  clergymen  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  liv- 
ings by  the  king's  party,  many  as  they  were,  were  not  numer- 
ous enough.  There  must  be  some  way  of  introducing  into  the 
clerical  body  such  young  men,  of  competent  gifts  and  training, 
as  should  be  found  worthy.  An  order  from  Parliament 
directed  the  Assembly  to  report  some  provisional  method  of 
ordination.  Few  Oongregationalists,  now,  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would  find  it  difficult  to  arrange 
with  a  Presbyterian  Committee  some  plan  for  the  ordination  of 
fit  men  to  the  ministry  at  large.  But  with  the  Independents 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  there  was  a  serious  difficulty. 
According  to  the  New  England  Way,  the  power  of  ordination, 
like  every  other  ecclesiastical  power,  is  only  in  the  local  (or 
congregational)  church,  every  such  church  being  competent,  by 
its  divine  charter,  to  all  church  functions.  That  principle  must 
be  guarded ;  nor  must  any  form  of  ordination  be  consented  to 
which  shall  imply  that  there  is  a  Church  of  England  whether 
governed  by  bishops,  by  presbyteries,  or  by  Parliament  It 
was  in  January,  1644,  that  the  debate  about  ordination  b^n, 
but  the  report  called  for  was  not  made  till  April 

Meanwhile  many  other  matters  had  been  considered  ;  but  no 
debate  could  arise  which  did  not  give  evidence  that  Goodwin, 
Nye,  and  the  other  Independents,  were  on  their  guard  against 
any  proposition  that  could  be  construed  into  a  concession 
adverse  to  their  principles.  At  the  same  time  the  commis- 
sioners from  Scotland  were  vigilant  and  busy  to  draw  every- 
thing into  conformity  with  their  ideal.  "The  Independent 
party  grows,"  said  watchful  Baillia  "The  Independents  being 
most  able  men,  and  of  great  credit,  fearing  no  less  than  banish- 
ment from  their  native  country  if  presbyteries  were  erected,  are 
watchful  that  no  conclusion  be  taken  for  their  prejudice  It 
was  my  advice  (which  Mr.  Henderson  presently  applauded  and 
gave  me  thanks  for  it)  to  eschew  a  public  rupture  with  the 
Independents,  till  we  were  more  ready  for  them,^^  That  hoped 
for  time  of  more  readiness  for  ending  the  debate  between 
Nationalism  and  Congregationalism  would  be  when  the  Scottish 
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army  should  dictate  to  the  king  and  Parliament  the  conditions 
of  peace,  and  should  include  among  those  conditions  a  presby- 
terian  government  for  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  banish- 
ment of  Independents  and  other  sectaries  from  their  native 
country.  Till  then,  or  till  deliverance  should  arise  from  some 
other  quarter,  those  troublesome  debaters  must  be  endured ; 
and,  so  long  as  they  must  be  endured,  their  radicalism  might 
be  used  advantageously  in  the  necessary  work  of  subversion. 
New  England  and  Scotland  were  well  enough  agreed  as  to 
what  must  be  pulled  down ;  their  disagreements  were  as  to 
what  should  be  built  up.  "It  was  our  good,  therefore,"  said 
Baillie,  "  to  go  on  hand  in  hand,  so  far  as  we  did  agree,  against 
the  common  enemy."  The  ultimate  trial  of  strength  between 
the  Presbyterian  party  and  the  Independent  would  come  when- 
ever the  common  enemy  of  both  should  have  been  subdued  by 
their  joint  eflforts.  The  Independents,  we  may  assume,  were 
all  the  while  as  well  aware  of  that  as  the  Presbyterians  could 
be. 

With  the  purpose  of  thus  using  the  Independents  "  against 
the  common  enemy,"  it  was  suggested  by  the  commissioners 
from  Scotland  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  prepare  a 
Directory  for  public  worship;  "wherein,"  said  Bailie,  in  a 
letter  for  Scotland,  "  we  expect  no  small  help  from  these  men  to 
abolish  the  great  idol  of  England,  the  Service  Book,  and  to 
erect  in  all  the  parts  of  worship  a  full  conformity  to  Scotland 
in  all  things  worthy  to  be  spoken  ol"  The  proposal,  being 
made  in  one  of  the  great  committees,  was  favorably  received ; 
and  a  sub-committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  join  with  the 
commissioners  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Directory  for  uniformity  in  worship  through- 
out the  two  kingdoms.  That  the  Independents  might  coope- 
rate, Goodwin  was  one  of  the  five.  In  the  first  meeting,  they 
had  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  a  prefatory  address  from  the 
minister  at  the  opening  of  the  service,  and  "  were  next  settling 
on  the  manner  of  prayer."  It  was  a  question  whether  there 
should  be  two  prayers  before  the  sermon,  according  to  the 
Scottish  custom,  or  only  one,  as  the  usage  was  among  English 
Puritans.  Another  question  was  whether  petitions  for  the  king, 
the  Church,  and  the  sick,  should  come  before  the  sermon  as  in 
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England,  or  should  be  deferred,  as  in  Scotland,  till  after  the 
sermon.  While  they  were  "sweetly  debating  on  these  things,  in 
came  Mr.  Goodwin''  with  his  dissenting  opinion,  reasoning 
against  all  directories  other  than  the  Scriptures,  and  insisting 
that  according  to  the  apostolic  rubric  (1  Tinu  ii  1),*  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  with  prayer  and  that  the  intercession  for 
kings  and  all  that  are  in  authority  must  be  included  in  that 
prayer.  This  was  the  New  England  Way  of  Public  Worship ; 
no  church  desiring  any  uninspired  directory,  and  every  church 
finding  its  own  directory  in  the  New  Testament  Baillie  un- 
dertook to  reply,  and  his  account  of  what  followed  is,  "  That 
day  God  opened  my  mouth,  somewhat  to  my  own  contentment, 
to  Goodwin's  new  motions ;  I  thought  I  got  good  new  extem- 
poral  answers.  However,  he  troubled  us  so,  that  afler  long 
debates  we  could  conclude  nothing."  Hoping  to  find  him 
more  tractable  in  private,  the  Commissioners  "invited  him  to 
dinner,  and  spent  an  afternoon  with  him  very  sweetly."  It 
was  incomprehensible  to  them  that  so  good  a  man  could  be  so 
obstinate.  Sure  they  were  that  there  was  no  obstinacy  on  their 
part.  "  It  was  a  thousand  pities  of  that  man ;  he  is  of  many 
excellent  parts ;  I  hope  God  will  not  permit  him  to  go  on  to 
lead  a  faction  for  rending  of  the  kirk." 

The  contending  parties  could  not  understand  each  other. 
Neither  of  them  seems  to  hare  known  the  breadth  of  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  ecclesiastical  Nationalism 
of  Scotland  and  the  Congregationalism  (not  yet  fully  devel* 
oped)  of  the  New  England  Way.  Conflict  was  inevitable  on 
every  topic,  though  the  Scotchmen  could  hardly  tell  why. 
Not  only  the  consistorial  government  of  a  parish  church,  bat 
matters  seemingly  remote  from  the  main  question — such  as  a 
temporary  provision  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  to  occupy 
vacant  benefices,  and  the  displacing  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  by  a  Directory  for  Worship — brought  out  in  some  way 
the  opposing  force  of  the  few  who  could  not  consent  to  even 
an  indirect  recognition  of  any  governed  or  governing  church 
other  than  a  local  and  self-governed  society  of  such  as  in  each 

*  '*I  exhort,  therefore,  that  first  or  all  suppUcations,  prayers,  interoessiooa^ 
and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  authoritf ." 
See  Lechford's  Plain  Dealing^  p.  16.    Also,  Davenporfs  Oatechiam. 
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other's  charitable  judgment  were  '^  called  to  be  saints.''  Much 
more  was  controversy  a  thing  inevitable,  and  much  more  pro- 
tracted were  the  arguments,  when  the  graver  question  of  a 
presbyterial  government  over  many  churches,  and  a  general 
government  over  all  the  churches  in  England  came  under  con- 
sideration. 

As  early  as  January,  1644,  certain  propositions  were  intro- 
duced, pointing  toward  presbyterial  church  government.  As 
reported  from  one  of  the  great  committees,  they  were  too 
indefinite  to  be  contradicted  :  "  1.  That  the  Scripture  holdeth 
out  a  presbytery  in  a  church,  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  Acts  xv.  2,  4,  6. 
2.  That  a  presbytery  consisteth  of  ministers  of  the  Word 
and  such  other  public  officers  as  have  been  already  voted 
to  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  church."  Those 
two  propositions  really  affirmed  nothing  more  than  what  the 
churches  of  New  England  held  and  practiced  as  truly  as  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  "  Presbytery"  is  Greek  for  "  eldership," 
and  every  church  in  New  England — nay,  the  early  Separatist 
churches,  whether  exiled  in  the  Netherlands  or  hunted  and 
hiding  in  old  England — had,  or  used  its  best  endeavors  to  have 
its  presbyteiy  of  preaching  elders  with  at  least  one  ruling 
elder.  The  Scottish  commissioners  seem  to  have  felt  an 
urgency  to  bring  forward  the  questions  that  were  sure  to  be 
disputed.  Although  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  cove- 
nanting Scotland  might  dictate  a  church  government  to 
England,  they  could  appeal  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, and  being  well  assured  that  their  kirk  was  of  all  churches 
"the  best  reformed"  they  could  argue  that  their  church  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  accepted  as  the  model  for  church  gov- 
ernment in  England.  Having  presented  to  each  member, 
individually,  a  book  describing  the  ecclesiastical  polity  already 
established  in  their  country,  they  took  pains  to  bring  before 
the  Assembly  itself  in  a  regular  way,  their  outline  of  a 
national  church  government  to  be  established  as  of  divine 
right 

According  to  the  pattern  seen  by  them  in  the  mount, 
"  Assemblies  are  fourfold  :  1.  Elderships  of  particular  congre- 
gations; 2.  Classical  Presbyteries;  8.  Provincial  Synods;  4. 
National  Assemblies."    Thus,  after  some  delays,  the  debate 
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began  on  what  was  really  the  main  question, — whether  the 
New  Testament  ordains,  by  precept  or  by  precedent,  "  that 
many  particular  congregations  [are  to  be]  under  the  govern- 
ment of  one  presbytery."  It  was  a  debate  of  twenty  days  or 
more,  the  Independents  maintaining  with  persistent  if  not 
convincing  argument,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  the 
existence  of  any  arrangement  like  a  classic  presbytery  at  Eph- 
esus  or  at  Antioch,  or  even  at  Jerusalem — that  whatever  there 
may  have  been  of  informal  meeting  for  prayer,  or  of  spiritual 
fellowship  from  house  to  house,  the  proof  is  utterly  wanting 
that  in  any  city  there  were  many  parochial  churehea  each 
organized  with  its  own  administration  and  all  united  under 
one  government.  Goodwin  was  the  leader  on  their  side,  but 
Bridges,  Burroughs,  Nye,  Simpson,  and  Caryll  were  fellow 
champions  with  him  in  the  long  debate.  Their  ability  com- 
manded  even  the  admiration  of  adversaries  who  could  not  be 
convinced.  "Truly,  if  the  cause  were  good,"  said  Baillie, 
"  the  men  have  plenty  of  learning,  wit,  eloquence,  and,  above 
all,  boldness  and  stiffness,  to  make  it  out;  but  when  they  had 
wearied  themselves  and  overwearied  us  all,  we  found  .  .  . 
that  all  they  could  bring  was  no  ways  concluding.  Every  one 
of  their  alignments,  when  it  had  been  pressed  to  the  full  in  one 
whole  session,  and  sometimes  in  two  or  three,  was  voiced  [L  e. 
put  to  vote],  and  found  to  be  light,  unanimously  by  all  but 
themselvea"  In  the  city  of  London  where  Presbyterian  influ- 
ences predominated,  and  where  what  was  said  and  done  within 
the  closed  doors  of  the  Jerusalem  chamber  became  the  sub- 
ject of  gossiping  report  day  after  day,  the  Independents  lost 
credit  But  elsewhere,  away  from  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  these  heated  and  protracted 
debates,  public  opinion  was  beginning  to  move  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  it  was  said  by  one  and  another  ^^that  the 
Assembly  did  cry  down  the  truth  with  votes,  and  was  but  an 
Antichristian  meeting  which  would  erect  a  presbytery  worse 
than  bishops." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  party  in  that  debate  dis- 
cerned the  full  sweep  of  the  question  over  which  they  were 
contending.  Yet  the  Presbyterians  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  question  between  their  own  theory  and  that  of  ^e 
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few  who  were  beginning  to  be  called  "  the  Dissening  Brethren" 
was  nothing  less  than  whether  there  shoald  continue  to  be  a 
Church  of  England.  Whether  they  clearly  saw  it  or  not,  the 
question  was,  at  bottom,  whether  the  kingdom  of  England 
should  continue  to  be  a  national  church,  and,  as  such,  to  be 
governed  by  ecclesiastical  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
religious  belief,  the  worship,  and  the  morals  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  realm.  There  was  a  spreading  consciousness — 
dim  in  some  minds,  more  distinct  in  others — ^that  such  was  the 
deepest  diflFerence  between  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  the 
church  and  that  for  which  the  Independents  were  contending. 
Members  of  the  Parliament  which  had  so  carefully  restrained 
the  Assembly  from  attempting  to  exercise  any  ecclesiastical 
power,  or  to  claim  any  authority  whatever,  were  not  likely  to 
look  with  fevor  on  the  scheme  for  bringing  England  and  every 
Englishman  into  a  full  conformity  with  Scotland.  It  was 
natural  for  thoughtful  lovers  of  liberty  to  suspect  that  the 
intended  presbyteiy  might  be,  in  the  rigor  of  its  discipline, 
more  obnoxious  to  Englishmen  than  some  reformed  episco- 
pacy; and  that,  in  an  Assembly  hot  with  zeal  for  such  a 
scheme,  there  was  some  leaven  of  Antichristian  lordship  over 
God  8  heritage. 

While  these  debates  was  in  progress,  there  was  published — 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  Scotchmen — a  tract  entitled, 
"  An  Apologetical  Narration,  humbly  submitted  to  the  Honor- 
able Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip  Nye, 
Sidraoh  Simpson,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  William  Bridge." 
These  five  were  the  leading  Independents  in  the  Assembly, 
and  as  such  they  had  endured  reproach.  The  official  licenser 
for  the  press,  Charles  Herle,  himself  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  afterwards  prolocutor,  had  written  courteously  and 
forcibly  against  Independency,  and  had  received  "  a  Modest 
and  Brotherly  Answer'*  from  two  New  England  divines, 
Mather  of  Dorchester,  and  Thompson  of  Braintree.  His  cer- 
tificate of  license  describes  the  authors  as  **  our  reverend  and 
dear  brethren,"  and  their  work  as  "full  of  peaceableness,  mod- 
esty, and  candor."  In  that  tract  of  thirty  pages,  the  Dissent- 
ing Brethren  told  the  story  of  their  own  experience  in  church 
questions,  and    set    forth    compendiously  their  ecclesiastical 
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theory  and  practice.  They  had  formerly  been  "  in  places  of 
public  use"  as  ministers  of  the  nationaT  church  ;  but  their  con* 
scientious  non-conformity  was  such  that  they  had  to  choose 
between  persecution  and  exile.  In  their  exile  they  were  led 
to  study  not  merely  the  negative  part  of  church-reformation 
but  the  positive — ^not  merely  what  the  corruptions  were  from 
which  they  must  withdraw,  but  also  what  would  be  a  true  and 
thorough  reformation,  and  what  was  the  pattern  of  *' those  primi- 
tive churches  recorded  in  the  New  Testament"  They  studied 
the  subject  with  the  advantage  of  seeing  it  illustrated  by  the 
theory  and  working  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  elsewhere ;  yet  they  could  not  but  remember  that  the 
Reformers  were  chiefly  intent  on  reformation  of  doctrine,  and 
might  therefore  be  supposed  "  not  to  have  seen  into  all  things 
about  worship  and  government,"  as  certainly  those  did  not  who 
reformed  the  Church  of  England.  They  could  also  say,  "  We 
had  the  advantage  of  all  that  light  which  the  conflicts  of  our 
own  divines — ^the  good  old  Nonconformists — had  struck  forth 
in  their  times,  and  the  draughts  of  discipline  which  they  had 
drawn."  **  We  had  likewise  the  fatal  miscarriages  and  ship- 
wrecks of  the  Separation  (whom  ye  call  Brownists)  as  land- 
marks to  forewarn  us  of  those  rocks  and  shelves  which  they 
ran  upon ; — which  also  did  put  us  upon  an  inquiry  into  the 
principles  that  might  be  the  causes  of  their  divisions."  In 
addition  to  all  other  advantages  they  had  before  them,  in  their 
study  of  the  question,  all  that  had  been  done  by  English 
Puritans  in  New  England  toward  the  organization  of  a  church 
polity,  reformed  beyond  the  mark  of  any  old-world  reforma- 
tion, and  strictly  accordant  with  the  Scriptures.  Their  words 
on  that  point  may  be  taken  i£s  showing  how  great  had  been 
the  reaction  of  New  England  on  English  Puritanism. 

**  Last  of  all,  we  had  the  later  example  of  the  ways  and  practioes  (aod  thoae 
Improved  to  a  better  edition  and  g^reater  refinement  by  all  the  foremen^ned 
helps)  of  those  multitudes  of  godly  men  of  our  own  nation— almost  to  the  num- 
ber of  another  nation — and,  among  them,  some  as  holy  and  judicious  diTines  as 
this  kingdom  hath  bred,  whose  sinoerity  in  their  way  hath  been  testified  ...  by 
the  greatest  undertaking  but  that  of  our  father  Abraham  [removing]  out  of  his 
own  country,  and  his  seed  after  him, — a  tracsplanting  themselves  many  thousand 
miles  distance,  and  that  by  sea,  into  a  wilderness,  merely  to  worship  God  more 
purely." 
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The  aim  of  the  pamphlet  was  to  yindicate  its  authors  from 
current  misrepresentatlona  lu  opposition,  therefore,  to  the 
old  Separatists,  they  professed  their  readiness  to  recognize  all 
parish  assemblies  in  which  the  Word  of  Gtod  was  truly  minis- 
tered as  '^  true  churches,"  and  "  the  ministry  thereof  as  a  true 
ministry,"  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  reformation  of  such 
assemblies  in  worship  and  government  They  told  what  rela- 
tions of  fellowship  they  had  maintained  with  the  Beformed 
Dutch  churches — how  they  and  their  congregations  there  had 
been  not  only  tolerated  but  positively  befriended.  They 
described,  summarily,  the  order  and  manner  of  worship,  and 
the  method  of  church  government,  which  they  had  deduced 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  in  so  doing  they  described,  without 
saying  so,  simply  the  way  of  the  New  England  churches — the 
system  which  recognizes  the  completeness  of  the  local  or  par- 
ticular church,  its  self-government  under  Christ,  and  its  rela- 
tions of  comity  and  fellowship  with  its  neighbor  churches. 
They  repudiated  "that  proud  and  insolent  title  of  *  Inde- 
pendency,' "  which  had  been  afSxed  to  them  as  if  they  claimed 
it,  "the  very  sound  of  which,"  they  said,  "conveys  to  all 
men's  apprehensions  the  challenge  of  an  exemption  of  all 
churches  from  all  subjection  and  dependence,  or  rather  a 
trumpet  of  defiance  against  whatever  power  spiritual  or  civil." 
Protesting,  in  like  manner,  against  "the  odious  name  of 
•  Brownism,'  "  they  said,  "  We  believe  the  truth  to  lie  and  con- 
sist in  a  middle  way  betwixt  that  which  is  falsely  charged  on 
us,  *  Brownism,'  and  that  which  is  the  contention  of  these 
times,  the  *  authoritative  Presbyterial  government'  in  all  the 
subordinations  and  proceedings  of  it."  For  that  "middle 
way"  they  were  witnesses  before  the  Assembly  and  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  they  closed  their  Apologetical  Narration  with  the 
modest  petition  that  they  might  not  be  driven  into  exile  again 
for  their  lesser  differences"  from  their  brethren,  but  might 
be  permitted  to  live  in  England  "  with  peaceableness,  as  not 
knowing  where  else  with  safety,  health,  and  livelihood  to  set 
[their]  feet  on  earth." 

That  "middle  way"  was  just  the  way  into  which  John 
Bobinson  led  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden,  when  he  had  become,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  Christian  character, 
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**  the  Eeforraer  of  the  Separation."  It  was  the  way  into  which 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  had  led  the'foanders  of  the  chnrch 
at  Salem.  It  was  the  way  in  which  Puritan  Englishmen,  self- 
exiled  that  they  might  be  free  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
Scriptures,  had  founded  church  after  church  to  illuminate  the 
wilderness. 

In  what  spirit  the  Scottish  party  received  that  appeal  in 
behalf  of  "  lesser  diflferences'*  we  learn  from  the  confidential 
Baillie^s  report  to  his  cousin  Spang.  After  some  complaining 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Independents  debated  all 
propositions  tending  to  the  recognition  of  a  national  church,  he 
went  on  to  say : 

"  At  last,  foreseeing  they  behooved,  ere  long,  to  come  to  the  point,  they  pat 
out  in  print,  on  a  sudden,  an  Apologetical  Narration  of  their  way  ....  wherein 
they  petition  the  Parliament,  in  a  most  sly  and  cunning  way,  for  a  toleration  and 
withal  lends  too  bold  wipes  to  all  the  Reformed  Ghurehes,  as  imperfect  yet  in 
their  reformation  while  [till]  Vieir  new  model  be  embraced,  which  they  set  oat 
BO  well  farded  as  they  were  able.  This  piece  abruptly  they  presented  to  the 
Assembly,  giving  to  every  member  a  copy :  also  they  gave  books  to  some  ol 
either  House.  That  same  day  they  invited  us,  and  some  principal  men  of  the 
Assembly,  to  a  very  great  feast,  when  we  had  not  read  their  book,  so  no  word  of 
that  matter  was  betwixt  us ;  but  so  soon  as  we  looked  on  it,  we  were  mightily 
displeased  therewith,  and  so  was  the  most  of  the  Assembly,  and  we  found  a 
necessity  to  answer  it,  for  the  vindication  of  our  church  from  their  asperatoos. 
What  both  we  and  others  shall  reply,  ye  will  hear  ere  long  in  print." — BaUUef  ii, 
129,  130. 

From  the  high  Presbyterian  point  of  view,  the  Apologetical 
Narration  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  infernal  machine,  diabolically 
intended  to  blow  tip  the  whole  scheme  of  international  uni- 
formity. It  was  suspiciously  contemporaneous  with  a  plot, 
not  long  afterwards  discovered,  which  had  been  contrived  at 
Oxford  (the  king's  headquarters),  which  proposed  "  to  draw  the 
Independents  and  all  who  were  like  to  be  grieved  with  the 
Scots  presbytery  to  compound  with  the  king.  "A  very 
wicked  plot"  that  was  in  the  estimation  of  the  extreme  Pres- 
byterian party,  though  they  themselves  were  always  plotting 
'*  to  compound  with  the  king  for  such  terms  as  would  secure 
their  dominancy  and  the  suppression  of  the  Independenta 
That  "  sly  and  cunning"  petition  for  a  toleration  "  was  very 
apt  to  have  kindled  a  fire"  just  then  ;  and  Baillie  was  of  the 
opinion  that  not  the  devil  only,  but  **  both  the  devil  and  some 
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men  intended  it"  as  a  step  toward  obtaining  from  the  king  a 
concession  of  liberty  fot  the  Independents  to  gather  their  vol- 
untary churches  and  to  worship  in  their  own  wilful  way. 
"  Yet" — he  could  say,  with  a  touching  confidence  in  the  Power 
that  rules  the  universe, — "God  who  overpowers  devils  and 
men,  I  hope,  shall  turn  that  engine  upon  the  face  of  its  crafty 
contrivers,  and  make  it  advantageous  to  our  cause" — our  cause, 
the  cause  of  conformity  to  Scottish  Presbyterianism  imposed 
upon  all  Englishmen  by  forca 

The  pious  indignation  against  those  five  members  of  the 
Assembly  who  had  petitioned,  "  in  a  most  sly  and  cunning 
way,"  that  the  enormity  of  gathering  voluntary  churches 
might  be  tolerated  in  England,  reveals  to  us,  in  the  clearest 
light;  the  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  difference  between 
the  Presbyterian  Way,  as  it  was  then  contended  for,  and  the 
New  England  Way.  What  the  Commissioners  from  Scotland 
were  demanding,  supported  by  all  who  held  to  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  a  national 
church,  with  its  parish  consistories,  with  its  classical  presby- 
teries, its  provincial  synods,  and  its  national  assembly,  having 
authority  not  merely  over  its  voluntary  adherents  but  over  all 
Englishmen,  to  determine  every  question  of  religious  doctrine 
or  worship  and  every  question  of  morality,  and  to  govern  by 
public  censure,  by  prescriptions  of  penance,  or  by  solemn 
excommunication.  What  the  Dissenting  Brethren,  so  sly  and 
cunning  in  their  mischief,  asked  for,  against  the  intended  uni- 
formity, was  the  privilege  of  gathering  voluntary  churches 
that  might  choose  and  ordain  their  own  officers  and  govern 
themselves  according  to  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Apos- 
tolic records. 

We,  to-day,  can  understand  that  diflference  between  Nation- 
alism and  Congregationalism,  better  than  it  was  understood  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  Dissenting  Brethren  them- 
selves did  not  know  that  they  were  champions  of  religious 
liberty,  and  that  their  doctrine  involved  all  that  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  mutual  independence  of  Church  and  State. 
Even  when  it  was  charged  upon  them  that  the  toleration  of 
their  "  middle  way"  would  draw  after  it  the  toleration  of  all 
schisms  and  sects,  they  disowned  the  inference.    It  had  not 
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been  revealed  to  them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  clearly  as 
it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  nineteenth,  that  the  Congregational 
theory,  as  distinguished  from  the  theory  of  a  National 
Church,  implies  for  every  church  a  perfect  independence  of 
the  civil  power,  and  a  perfect  independence  of  any  eccle- 
siastical power  extrinsic  to  itself,  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  its  faith,  its  worship,  and  its  disciplina  The  Puritan 
churches  in  New  England  had  not  yet  begun  to  understand 
that  the  Christian  magistrate  is  not  required  by  any  command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue  to  watch  over  the  churches  or  to  use 
the  civil  power  for  the  suppression  of  heresies  and  schisma 
Many  a  question  concerning  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  was  yet  to  come 
up  among  them  for  sharp  discussion  and  for  adjustment  in  the 
light  which  comes  from  experience.  But  among  English  Puri- 
tans whom  the  great  exodus  had  not  carried  into  the  wilder- 
ness, there  were  sagacious  men  who  judged  that  the  New 
England  Way — the  Middle  Way  between  the  right-hand  ex- 
tremes of  old  Separatism  and  the  left-hand  tendencies  toward 
presbyterial  domination — led  in  the  direction  of  freedom  for 
Christianity  to  organize  itself  and  to  put  forth  all  its  spiritual 
power.  Sagacious  men  among  the  Puritan  lords  and  among 
the  patriot  leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  sub- 
scribed the  invitation  to  our  great  New  England  divines — 
sagacious  men  in  all  parts  of  England — had  a  feeling,  like  that 
which  Milton  uttered  in  the  phrase  so  often  quoted,  that  ^*  new 
presbyter  was  but  old  priest  writ  larga"  That  there  was  such 
a  party,  that  it  grew  with  the  progress  of  discussion,  and  with 
the  growing  freedom  of  thought,  that  it  baffled  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  Scottish  Presbyterianism  over  England, — was  due 
in  part  to  the  reaction  of  New  England  on  English  Puritanism. 
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Abticlb  VI  -shall  we  ADHERE  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
METHOD  OF  PRONOUNCING  LATIN? 

[In  order  that  the  readers  of  the  New  Engkmder  may  have 
before  them  the  argument  on  the  afEirmative,  as  well  as  that  on 
the  negative,  of  the  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  Article, 
we  present  in  connection  with  the  following  paper  by  Professor 
Lemuel  S.  Potwin,  of  Western  Reserve  College,  some  brief  com- 
ments on  the  same  subject  from  the  pen  from  which  came  the 
Article  on  '^ Latin  Pronunciation'*  which  may  be  found  in  volume 
xiz.  of  this  Journal,  pages  102-125. 

Editobs  of  the  New  Englakdeb.] 

It  is  common  to  hear  it  said  that  Latin  is  a  dead  language ; 
but  it  is  not  so  common  to  find  any  valuable  inference  drawn 
from  this  fact  The  argument  that  because  Latin  is  dead  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  study  it,  is  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  con- 
futed before  educated  readers.  The  death  of  a  language — ^if 
there  is  genius  in  it — simply  makes  it  immortal,  for  it  forever 
prevents  corruption. 

But  there  is  one  inference  from  the  deadness  of  Latin  that  is 
both  sound  and  timely.  Since  the  language  is  dead  we  are  at 
liberty  to  pronounce  it  unembarrassed  by  the  peculiarities  of 
any  living  speech.  Latin  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  twice  dead. 
As  a  national  tongue  it  became  extinct  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Then  it  entered  upon  a  long  and  honorable  life  as 
the  learned  language  of  Christendom.  Every  nation  of  Europe, 
besides  its  own  speech,  has  had  its  own  Latin ;  unchanged  in 
substance  but  stamped  as  national  by  its  pronunciation.  Hence 
the  English  method  of  pronouncing  Latin.  This  method  is  not 
a  fixed  system  of  sounds,  but  may  almost  be  defined  as  the 
habit  of  changing  the  Latin  as  the  habit  of  speaking  English 
has  changed.  If  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  first 
English  method  would  be  that  employed  by  the  great  scholar- 
king  Alfred  and  the  venerable  Bede.  Those  who  dislike  the 
revived  Roman  way  of  pronouncing  would  probably  like  no 
better  this  ancient  English  way;  for  the  c  and  g  must  haVe 
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been  hard  before  all  the  vowels,  and  the  vowels  were  nearer 
Italian  than  modem  English.  We  do  not  propose  to  draw  a 
serious  argument  from  this  source  against  the  prescriptive  right 
of  any  later  English  method ;  but  in  point  of  mere  time  this 
very  "  old  fashioned  "  way  can  boast  of  two  or  three  more  cen- 
turies than  any  other.  The  second  English  method  was  the 
result  of  French  influence,  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
prominent  changes  being  of  c  and  ^  to  be  soft  before  e,  t  and  y ; 
the  vowels  being  as  yet  unchanged.  This  would  cover  the 
period  of  what  may  be  called  the  golden  age  of  English  schol- 
arahip.  Just  when  this  pronunciation — substantially  the  so- 
called  Continental — was  dragged  on  by  the  changing  English 
to  what  we  now  venerate  as  the  "good  old  fashioned  English 
way/'  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  It  came  into  vogue  while  the 
idea  was  still  dominant  of  Latin  as  a  quasi-living  learned  tongue. 
It  was  natural  that  it  should  be  pronounced,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  conformity  with  common  speech.  It  was  spoken  not  as  a 
foreign  language,  for  it  was  nowhere  vernacular,  but  as  an 
adopted  language. 

We  have  said  that  Latin  is  twice  dead ;  for  even  this  life  has 
at  last  virtually  passed  away.  Learned  treatises  are  still  writtra 
in  Latin,  on  the  Continent,  but  for  the  eye,  not  the  ear.  There 
is  also  still  a  faint  echo  of  international  Latin.  The  Vatican 
council  (not  the  Berlin  congress)  votes  in  Latin.  Now  and 
then  a  knot  of  scholars  gets  together  from  different  lands,  and 
they  talk,  as  best  they  can,  in  Latin.  We  remember  that  an 
American,  while  in  Germany,  not  long  ago,  called  on  his  tailor 
with  a  pressing  errand  which  he  could  not  make  intelligible  in 
German,  and  was  surprised,  perhaps  gratified,  on  being  requested 
to  put  his  thoughts  into  Latin.  But  all  this  is  hardly  important 
So  far  as  it  goes,  it  favors  breaking  down  all  national  pronun- 
ciations and  uniting  on  one  in  which  scholars  from  every  land 
can  agree. 

In  this  country  no  one  either  writes  or  speaks  anything  seri- 
ously in  Xiatin.  Time  was  when  the  students  of  Yide  rendoed 
all  their  excuses  to  the  President  in  Latin.  The  same  learned 
tongue  was  fashionable  at  the  dinner  table  of ''  Commons ;"  and 
select  portions  of  table  Latin  were  current  in  the  college  kitcheo. 
Now,  the  annual  Salutatory,  the  ^'Asoendat  orator^'  and  ^^Pro 
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audoritate  mihi  annmissa ''  of  Commencement  day  are  all  that 
remains — a  very  ^^ imago  jocosa^'—ot  the  august  Latinizing  of 
our  fathers.  At  the  last  inauguration  of  the  President  at  Yale, 
there  was^  it  is  true,  a  Latin  oration ;  also  a  Latin  hymn,  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  on  the  next  similar  occasion  (far  be  the 
day  I)  the  same  semi-imposing  ceremonial  will  be  observed ;  but 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  performance  only  impresses  the 
fact  that  Latin  is  no  longer  spoken.  We  may  then  accept  the 
fact  as  severing  the  last  tie  that  binds  us  to  the  English  pro- 
nunciation. Is  there  any  longer  reason  why  we  should  warp 
the  sounds  of  the  ancient  language  to  suit  a  custom  that  no 
longer  exists?  The  usefulness  of  Latin — ^a  usefulness  that  can 
never  die — is  apart  from  all  pretense  of  being  a  living  speech. 
It  is  the  foremost  instrument  of  language  culture  and  literary 
culture;  used  in  common  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
with  a  special  use  for  English-speaking  people  in  being  the 
only  key  that  can  unlock  the  choicest  treasures  of  their  lan- 
guage. That  the  more  common  use  of  Latin  would  help  our 
Latin  scholarship  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  this  is  no  longer 
an  open  question.  The  past  is  past.  We  must  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  future.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  future  of  Latin 
scholarship  will  be  promoted  by  abandoning  the  English  system 
of  pronunciation  and  returning  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
ancient  Boman.  We  say  nothing  of  the  Continental  method 
(so  called  because  not  used  on  the  Continent?)  which,  as  a  half- 
and-half  thing,  does  not  seem,  except  from  association,  worthy 
of  respect 

The  essentials  of  the  Boman  system  may  be  given  as  follows : 
The  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  nearly  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing English  words:  a  as  in  oA/,  a  as  in  ha,  ha  I  (abrupt),  idea, 
or  in  ask,  (see  Webster,  p.  xli,  §  6,  note) ;  e  as  in  vein,  e  as  in 
venom;  I  as  in  pique,  t  as  in  pick;  6  as  in  oh  I  (prolonged),  o  as 
in /)oA/ (abrupt),  the  unauthorized  but  common,  and  perhaps 
preferable,  short  o  of  only,  wholly^  etc. ;  tl  as  in  sure  {boot),  u  as 
in  sugar  {foot).  A  short  vowel  in  a  syllable  long  by  position 
retains  its  short  sound,  except  before  72/*and  ns,  an  exception 
for  which  in  case  of  t  and  o  we  have  the  express  authority  of 
Cicero  (Orator  48).  Those  accustomed  to  the  English  method 
should  avoid  sounding  the  vowels  as  in  bat,  berth,  birth,  bot,  but; 
VOL.  I  52 
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yet  it  would  be  far  better  to  give  the  short  sounds  of  a  and  o  as 
in  these  examples  than  to  confound  the  long  and  short,  making 
no  distinction  between pafer  and  mater,  bonus  and  prontis  ;  better 
even  to  give  the  unaccented  u  the  neutral  sound  as  in  but  than 
to  confound  frucius  (nom.)  with ^rwc^  (g^'^O  which  latter  has 
precisely  the  vowel  sounds  of  cuckoo. 

It  is  not  so  well  agreed  what  the  anctent  pronunciation  of  the 
diphthongs  was ;  but  the  following  has  good  authority : — ae  as 
ay  I  (meaning  yes),  oe  as  oi  in  boil,  au  as  ou  in  out,  ei  as  in  eight, 
eu  s^  ew  in  new,  ui  as  we. 

Of  the  consonants,  c  and  g  are  always  hard,/ is  our  y,  and  v 
our  w,  ShsLS  always  its  hissing  sound,  and  hence  bs  is  sounded 
as  ps,  Ch,  ph,  and  th  may  have  been  sounded  with  an  aspirate 
after  each  consonant  as  in  blaci  Aair,  u/^Aeave,  a<  Aand,  but  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so,  except  to  an  East  Indiaki,  may  excuse  us 
for  pronouncing  as  k,  /and  ih  (in  thin),  or  omitting  the  h  alto- 
gether, as  recommended  by  Mr.  EUia  Tand  c  never  loose  the 
sound  of  sh.     Double  consonants  should  both  be  sounded. 

The  accent  should  be  so  managed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
sound  of  vowel-quantity,  as  in  the  English  word  given  above, 
cuck'oo. 

The  following  words  may  be  used  to  illustrate  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  system : — (vowels  not  marked  are  short),  Jama, 
Jama,  casa,  casd,  cede,  (^des,  bene,  sede,  tndit,  vidt,  nisi,  viri,  rddor, 
rodo,  modo,  bono,  lusus,  lusu,  sumus,  nuru,  injelke,  Insip&ns,  ab, 
ad,  per,  ver,  vir,  circum,  ob,  quod,  sub,  cofdes,  ooetus,  lauSj  hei,  sen, 
cui,  cetera,  tnves,  scelus,  scilicet,  gelu,  gingiva,  juvo,  virtHSj  wrbs, 
charta,  phihsophia,  theairum,  ammtia,  ambitio,  suspicion  obba,  eece, 
addo,  effero,  agger,  Hie,  Jlamma,  annus,  stuppa,  error,  eesso,  mit&. 
Some  of  these  sound  queerly  to  ears  accustomed  to  different 
sounds,  but  is  this  illusion  of  habit  any  serious  objection  to 
speaking  the  words  as  they  were  made  to  be  spoked  ? 

That  there  are  objections  we  do  not  deny,  and  we  may  here 
consider  two  of  the  most  important,  viz :  (1)  that  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  ancients  is  not  fully  ascertained,  and  (2)  that  the 
Boman  system  will  work  hArm  to  the  English  language^ 

The  first  of  these  is  strongly  put  by  an  honored  pen  in 
the  Preface  to  the  American  edition  of  Modvig's  Latin  Gram- 
mar.   Professor  Thacher  writes,  ^'  How  the  Bomans  themsdves 
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pronounced  their  language  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  ever  be 
known.  Scholars  may  not  agree  in  opinion  respecting  the 
extent  of  this  ignorance ;  but  even  if  it  were  in  itself  very  lim- 
ited, pertaining,  for  instance,  only  to  the  sound  of  a  single  let- 
ter, it  might  with  reason  be  made  an  objection  to  any  attempt 
to  imitate  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  language ;  for  the 
number  of  distinct  sounds  is  so  small  in  such  a  language  as 
the  Latin  or  our  own,  that  every  one  of  them  runs  like  a 
thread  through  every  page,  and  constitutes  an  imp^tant  ele- 
ment in  it"  (p.  vi) 

No  one  conld  ask  for  a  more  skillful  statement  of  this  objec- 
tion. The  loose  thread  running  through  every  part  of  the 
otherwise  sound  fabric  spoils  it  all.  Why  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  to  reproduce  a  mere  mockery  of  ancient  speech? 
But  on  reflection  we  ask,  Must  a  little  ignorance  be  allowed 
thus  to  put  a  veto  on  genuine  knowledge?  Ought  a  single 
doubtful  letter  to  prevent  us  from  pronouncing  correctly. 
every  other  letter?  There  is  more  thfen  one  letter  in  our  own 
language  about  which  drthoepists  differ.  There  are  many 
words  in  regard  to  which  the  best  educated  people  differ  in 
pronunciation,  while  this  number  is  multiplied  many  times  by 
the  uneducated.  But  would  it  not  be  better  f6r  a  stranger,  in 
learning  our  language,  to  imitate  the  most  outlandish  Yankee 
pronunciation  in  the  land  than  to  import  a  system  which  he 
and  everybody  knows  is  utterly  wrong  instead  of  partly  right  ? 

But  what  is  the  extent  of  this  baffling  ignorance  ?  In  regard 
to  the  vowels,  we  know  their  sounds  well  enough  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  their  changes,  and  to  reproduce  them  in  a 
way  probably  intelligible  to  the  original  speakers.  In  regard 
to  the  consonants,  the  sounds  of  (r,  g,  and/  can  hardly  be  called 
a  matter  of  doubt.  The  sound  of  v  may  be  considered  doubt- 
ful but  its  deviation  from  u;  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  may 
have  varied  among  the  Romans  themselves.  The  only  serious 
difference  is  respecting  the  diphthongs  ce  and  ob.  The  latter  is 
infrequent,  but  the  former  is  found  on  every  page  of  Latin. 
The  practical  question,  then,  is.  Shall  we  decline  to  adopt  the 
system  so  long  as  ce  is  doubtful  ?  The  doubt  lies  between  the 
sounds  of  «y /,  c  in  vein,  and  an  intermediate  sound  like  a  pro- 
longed a  in  hat     All  agree  that  the  true  sound  comes  from 
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a +6.  If  the  first  vowel  is  a  mere  slide  to  the  second  we  have 
the  sound  of  e.  If  the  second  is  a  distinct  vanish  of  the  first, 
we  have  ay,  or  the  diphthongal  long  t.  If  we  make  an  equal 
compromise  between  the  two,  stopping  the  organs  half  way  in 
passing  by  a  continuous  sound  from  a  to  e  we  have  the  third 
sound  mentioned.  If  the  evidence  were  evenly  balanced 
between  these  three  sounds  we  might  be  at  liberty  to  choose 
the  ay!  sound  from  its  familiarity,  its  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  ai  and  the  avoidance  of  ambiguity  between  it  and  e; 
but  is  it  reasonable  to  throw  away  the  system,  and  abandon 
the  attempt  to  speak  Latin  as  the  Bomans  spoke  it,  because  of 
the  difference  between  pronouncing,  for  example,  Aoe,  high^  hay^ 
or  hMt  A  Roman  might  laugh  at  either  one,  but  he  would 
probably  understand  either ;  and  he  would  laugh  at  something 
more  than  pronunciation  if  we  said  he^  for  this  would  certainly 
be  the  Latin  hi. 

The  second  objection  we  will  give  in  the  words  of  Dr.  K  R 
Humphreys,  of  Boston :  "  The  most  serious  point,  however,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  confusion  and  injury,  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  sweeping  change  proposed  is  likely  to  produce  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  consequently  in  the  intelligent  study,  of 
our  own  language,  which  surely  deserves  our  first  care  and 
consideration.  The  study  of  the  etymology  of  English  I  have 
always  found  to  be  a  powerful  and  attractive  means  of  winning 
and  leading  on  young  minds  and  hearts,  previously  averse  to 
learning,  to  an  earnest  study,  first  of  their  own  language,  and 
then  of  others  which  enter  into  its  formation,  and  especially 
the  Latin.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  difGicult  to  make  clear  to 
young  and  even  dull  children  the  close  relationship  of  English 
and  Latin  in  a  vast  number  of  words;  but  if  the  hard  pro- 
nunciation of  c  and  ^,  and  some  of  the  other  '*  reforms"  be 
once  generally  accepted,  the  likeness  and  connection  will  only 
be  patent  to  advanced  Latin  scholars." — Report  of  the  U,  & 
Com.  of  Education,  1876,  p.  491.) 

We  should  greatly  dislike  to  do  anything  in  behalf  of  Latin 
that  should  injure  English.  The  damage  that  already  comes 
from  bad  translations — what  may  be  called  recitation-room 
English — ^is  enough  and  too  much.  But  is  this  new  danger 
real?      One  mode  of  answering  this  question  would  be  to 
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ascertain  whether  any  harm  has  yet  come  where  the  system 
has  been  longest  practiced.  Has  any  blight  fallen  upon  the 
strudy  of  English  in  Harvard  University,  or  in  the  schools 
under  its  immediate  influence?  The  system  was  introduced 
into  England  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Professor  Key,  and 
although  it  has  made  little  progress  as  yet,  there  has  been  suf- 
ficient opportunity  for  bad  results,  if  there  are  to  be  any.  Its 
earnest  advocates  are  men  who  would  not  intentionally  harm 
English  thereby,  such  men  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  the  most  emi- 
nent living  authority  on  English  pronunciation,  and  Dr.  E.  A. 
Abbott,  of  the  City  of  London  School,  author  of  the  Shakes- 
pearian  Orammar.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  rest  on  argu- 
ments of  this  sort,  nor  will  we  insist  on  the  counterbalancing 
advantages  in  the  study  of  modern  continental  languages, 
even  admitting  that  the  study  of  English  would  suffer  some- 
what ;  or  upon  the  greater  harmony  between  Latin  and  Greek 
pronunciation.  We  prefer  to  discuss  the  question  on  its  in- 
trinsic merita 

In  the  first  place,  the  study  of  the  derivation  of  English 
words  from  Latin  is  carried  on  mostly  by  the  eye,  very  little 
by  the  ear.  The  comparison  of  cognate  roots  is  assisted  by 
the  voice,  and  this  fact  is  wholly  in  favor  of  the  Eoman  sys- 
tem, as  may  be  seen  by  such  words  as  genua  kin^  jugum  yoke^ 
veho  wagon,  ovis  ewe,  and  many  others ;  but  this  may  be  set 
aside  from  the  present  discussion.  The  point  now  is  that 
derivation  is  studied  in  connection  with  reading.  This  simple 
fact  well-nigh  decides  the  question.  And  it  is  re-enforced  by 
the  consideration  that  one  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  study 
etymology  at  all  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  each  language 
with  a  pronunciation  of  its  own.  Let  us  take  an  extreme  case 
that  we  may  see  the  worst  at  once.  A  beginner  in  Latin  comes 
to  the  word  ctvilisj  and  calls  it  kee-wei-lis.  Here  but  one  let- 
ter is  sounded  like  those  of  the  corresponding  English  word 
and  yet  this  does  not  for  a  moment  obscure  the  correspondence 
to  the  word  civiL  And  why  should  it  ?  The  principal  disa- 
greement is  in  regard  to  the  sound  of  c.  but  every  time  the 
pupil  who  follows  the  English  method  gives  the  principal  parts 
of  capio  and  cado,  and  many  other  verbs,  he  passes  from  the 
hard  sound  to  the  soft.    If  he  wishes  to  give  the  derivation  of 
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the  Latin  for  learner  he  has  to  say  that  dis-aip-u-Uis  {dtaciptUus) 
comes  from  disco.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  about  this  for 
he  knows  that  c  is  hard  before  a,  o,  and  a,  and  soft  before  e,  t, 
and  y.  Equally  easy  is  the  rule  that  c  is  hard  in  Latin  and 
soft  (before  e,  i,  and  y)  in  English.  But  whether  he  stumbles 
for  a  moment  in  pronunciation  or  not^  his  perception  of  the 
''  likeness  and  connection"  is  not  endangered.  If  it  be  urged 
that  to  reverse  the  process,  and  explain  the  English  when  the 
Latin  is  not  before  the  reader,  would  be  more  embarrassing, 
the  obvious  reply  is  that  no  good  teacher  would  attempt  to 
explain  English  words  orally  by  Latin  until  the  pupil  knows 
Latin  enough  to  picture  the  words  to  the  eye  according  to  any 
received  pronunciation.  It  is  often  forgotten,  but  never  should 
be,  that  Latin  words  help  us  in  English  etymology  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  familiar  with  them  in  Latin.  To  know  that 
"ambition"  is  the  Latin  ambttio  is  of  very  small  account  unless 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  Latin  word — its  usage  and  origin. 
If,  however,  one  wishes  to  learn  the  derivation  of  those  Latin 
words  which  are  found  in  English  without  learning  Latin  (and 
such  knowledge  is  not  to  be  despised,  if  circumstances  restrict 
the  learner  to  that)  he  can  do  it  with  any  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion or  with  none.  The  Boman  will  do  him  no  harm,  and  the 
English  no  good.  This  is  not  studying  Latin,  but  studying  a 
dictionary. 

Let  us  now,  as  in  the  former  objection,  consider  the  extent 
of  the  supposed  difficulty,  be  its  value  what  it  may.  Latin  has 
contributed  words  to  our  vocabulary  at  three  different  periods: 
first,  a  small  stock  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  secondly,  a  large  num- 
ber, through  the  old  French,  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  that  of  Chaucer ;  lastly,  a  large  number  from  the 
Latin  directly,  mostly  since  Chaucer  s  day.  Certainly  it  is  only 
in  words  of  the  third  class  that  the  English  pronunciation  can 
pretend  to  offer  much  assistanca  If,  for  example^  there  should 
be  some  advantage  in  pronouncing  pauper  as  in  English,  this 
would  disappear  in  the  words  poverty  e^ad  poor^  which  are  like- 
wise from  pauper  and  are  each  far  more  frequent  The  one 
distinguishing  mark  of  our  vocabulary,  although  it  is  often 
ignored,  is  the  early  adoption  of  an  immense  number  of  French 
(and  therefore  mostly  Latin)  words.    Other  languages,  as  the 
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German,  have  borrowed  maisy  Latin  words,  but  no  other  has 
incorporated  such  a  multitude  in  an  early  stage  of  the  people's 
literary  cultivation,  admitting  the  new  comers  into  the  circle  of 
daily  life  and  common  things.  Now  these  numerous  Latin- 
French  words  in  our  language  have  little  to  do  with  either 
method  of  pronouncing  Latin  on  account  of  their  change  of 
form.  For  the  same  reason  they  do  not  properly  come  before 
the  student  of  English  etymology  until  he  is  somewhat  advanced 
in  the  study  of  Latin.  They  are  therefore  a  very  important 
exception  to  any  sweeping  assertions  about  the  relation  of  the 
English  pronunciation  to  English  etymology.  There  are,  also, 
many  derivatives  from  Latin  that  differ  from  their  originals 
chiefly  in  vowel  sound.  This  difference  ought  not  to  be  very 
serious  to  those  who  pass  readily  from  ^'  nation ''  to  nash-un-al, 
and  whose  variable  vowels  are  an  astonishment  to  foreigners. 
Then  we  should  remember  that  not  a  few  derivatives  conform 
more  nearly  to  the  Boman  than  to  the  English  method,  as  pass^ 
rigor,  color,  eta  These  deductions  will  reduce  the  troublesome 
words  to  a  very  small  proportion.  To  make  the  matter  definite 
let  us  take  a  short  poem  for  illustration — Gray's  "  Elegy.'^  Out 
of  perhaps  six  hundred  separate  words  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  (181)  are  derived  from  Latin.  Of  these,  eighty-five 
are  not  affected  by  either  system,  their  form  being  changed,  or 
their  pronunciation  being  equally  in  agreement,  or  disagree- 
ment, with  both  systems.  That  this  statement  may  have  the 
fullest  scrutiny  we  give  the  words  in  the  order  they  occur : 
curfew,  parting,  fades,  solemn,  air,  save^  distant,  mantkd,  tower, 
complain,  molest,  ancient,  reign,  rude,  ply,  sire,  return,  envied,  jogs, 
grandeur,  disdainful,  simple,  poor,power^  beauty ^  hour,  glory,  fault, 
trophy,  aisle,  vault,  pealiny,  note,  praise,  storied,  neglected,  pregnant, 
empire,  ecstasy,  page,  spoils,  rage,  ray,  flower,  inglorious,  country's, 
pain,  despise,  plenty,  history,  throne,  mercy,  flame,  sober,  stray,  vale, 
protect,  frail,  implores,  unlettered,  place,  supply,  text,  around,  prey, 
pleasing,  cheerful,  closing,  cries,  lines^  artless,  chance,  fancy ^  crossed, 
customed,  approach,  aged,  humble,  melancholy,  bounty,  misery, 
merits,  disclose,  frailties,  trembling. 

Of  the  remainder,  sixty  (60)  differ  in  vowel-sound  only,  viz : 
secret,  solitary,  glebe,  useful,  obscure,  destiny,  annals,  pomp,  impute, 
urn,  animated,  bust,  honor,  silent,  jperhaps,  lyre,  ample,  penury, 
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repressed^  current,  purest,  serene,  desert,  tyrant,  mute,  applause, 
senates,  command,  nation^s,  crimes,  confined,  shrine,  luxury,  muses, 
sequestered^  insult,  memorial,  erected,  sculpture,  tribute,  fame,  rustic, 
moralist,  anxious,  resigned,  relies,  pious,  requires,  nature,  unhtm- 
ored,  relate,  contemplation,  spirit,  inquire,  fate,  fantastic,  favorite, 
fortune,  recompense,  repose. 

Eleven  favor  slightly  the  Roman  method,  viz :  clarion,  echo- 
ing, memory,  tomb,  anthem,  unroU,  noble,  ruin,  ignoble,  tenor, 
passing. 

Nine  suggest  the  offensive  hard  c,  viz:  cell,  incense,  celestial, 
ocean,  circumscribe,  conscious,  precincts,  science,  sincere. 

Seven  contain  g  soft  where  it  is  hard  in  Latin,  viz :  genial, 
gem,  ingenuous,  elegy,  dirge,  large,  largely. 

Six  not  previously  mentioned,  have  v,  viz:  inevitable,  voice, 
provoke,  caves,  village,  virtues. 

Two  have  the  sound  of  »A  not  found  in  Latin,  viz:  ambition, 
mansion. 

One  \i2&  j,  jocund. 

We  chose  the  "  Elegy  "  for  illustration  because  we  remem- 
bered that  it  had  a  large  proportion  of  Latin  words.  In  look- 
ing through  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Immortality,  a  longer  poem, 
but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  Latin,  we  notice  only  two 
instances  of  hard  c,  celestial  and  innocent,  and  none  of  hard  g. 
The  beginning  of  Webster's  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne,  to  the 
amount  of  two  pages,  as  given  in  Hudson's  Text-Book  of  Prose, 
contains  decency,  success,  consciousness,  suggested,  produced.  We 
are  confident  that  the  fullest  investigation  will  confirm  the 
statement  that  the  number  of  English  words  disturbed  by  the 
Boman  system  is  comparatively  very  small.  Is  it  not,  then, 
trifling  to  argue  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  grand  old  language 
should  distort  itself  to  accommodate  a  few  words  in  English 
which,  after  all,  do  not  need  that  indulgence,  because  the  eye 
alone  is  quite  able  to  interpret  them?  Suppose  we  apply  the 
same  kind  of  reasoning  to  Greek.  .  Take  the  word  **  geology." 
Let  us  argue  that  because  none  but  advanced  Greek  scholars 
can  appreciate  the  derivation  of  this  word  unless  we  call  the 
Greek  for  earth  y-ee,  and  the  Greek  for  system  lojos,  and  because 
there  are  many  other  similar  examples,  therefore  we  ought  to 
make  the  pronunciation  of  the  whole  language  conform  to  the 
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English.  Would  any  one  serioasly  tolerate  such  reasoning  for 
a  moment? 

As  to  the  injury  likely  to  accrue  to  the  pronunciation  of  our 
language  from  the  Boman  system,  the  bare  thought  that  our 
pronunciation  can  be  made  worse  is  a  comfort  But  if  it  is  not 
already  the  worst  possible,  we  do  not  apprehend  any  danger 
from  Latin,  "as  it  was."  The  difference  in  consonants  is  so 
sharp  that  there  can  be  no  gradual  and  unsuspected  change ; 
and  if  there  is  any  change,  from  Latin  influence,  in  the  vowels 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  for  the  better. 

All  that  we  have  now  said  on  the  connection  with  English 
still  leaves  it  true  that  if  we  place  a  page  of  Latin  and  a  page 
of  Latin-sprinkled  English  side  by  side,  there  is,  on  the  Roman 
system,  a  jarring,  an  unpleasant  impression  which  the  examin- 
ation of  details  cannot  altogether  remove,  though  it  may  leave 
it  no  rational  foundation.  The  new  method,  also,  removes 
Latin  one  step  farther  from  popular  appreciation,  and  may 
possibly  deter  some  from  studying  it  There  is  a  little  force 
in  the  objection  we  have  been  considering,  but  only  a  little. 
The  English  system  is  rather  natural  and  convenient,  and  that 
is  the  whole  of  it  Its  advantages  are  superficial  and  trifling, 
while  the  objections  to  it  (as  we  shall  see  in  considering  the 
positive  merits  of  the  other  system)  are  deep  and  radical.  Nor 
do  we  admit  that  on  the  whole  the  English  method  is  more 
favorable  to  English  etymology  than  the  Roman ;  for  the  one 
principle  which  we  may  safely  trust  is  this,  that  whatever  sys- 
tem produces  the  best  knowledge  of  Latin  will  in  the  end  con- 
tribute best  to  English. 

What,  now,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Boman  system  is  best  for  a  knowledge  of  Latin? 

1.  It  is  the  true  system.  For  the  evidence  in  detail  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Preface  of  Roby's  Latin  Orammar.  The 
points  of  uncertainty  we  have  already  touched  upon,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Roman  system,  by  the  admission  even  of 
its  opponents  is  substantially  correct  Then,  not  to  pronounce 
so  is  to  set  aside  the  language  as  it  was  and  put  something  else 
in  its  place.  In  later  times,  indeed,  the  pronunciation  changed 
somewhat,  as  also  other  points  of  the  language,  but  we  study 
the  early,  the  best,  the  classic,  and  we  ought  to  speak  it  as  it 
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was  actually  spoken.  Unless  there  be  the  strongest  reasons  for 
a  different  course,  intellectual  honesty  and  the  truth-seekiDg 
spirit  of  the  age  require  thi& 

^'But  would  you  call  Cicero  Kikerof  How  it  sounds  T 
How,  indeed  I  It  sounds  as  the  orator  himself  and  his  country- 
men pronounced  it  and  that  is  enougL  What  has  the  mere 
habit  of  our  ears  to  do  with  it  ?  Had  he  heard  bis  name  hissed 
about  the  streets  of  Bome  in  the  English  fashion,  we  may  be 
sure  he  would  have  said  with  vehemence,  as  he  did,  on  a  differ- 
ent subject,  to  Catiline,  Non  feram^  non  paiiar,  non  sinam.  If 
there  is  any  reader  of  this  Article  by  the  name  of  Cook,  let  him 
imagine  himself  addressed  for  a  few  days  by  every  body  as  Soos^ 
and  he  can  tell  how  Cicero  would  have  felt.  To  realize  how 
the  soft  c  would  have  sounded  in  such  words  as  ceniuTn^  cingo^ 
we  may  pronounce  the  English  ken  and  king  as  sen  and  sing. 
The  word  king,  by  the  way,  and  many  others  now  having  k 
before  e  or  z,  are  spelled  with  a  c  in  our  early  language,  L  e., 
Anglo-Saxon.  Every  thorough  student  of  our  language  (and 
no  one  can  be  so  called  if  he  does  not  study  Anglo-Saxon) 
must  begin  with  the  detested  hard  c  and  g,  unless,  forsooth,  he 
applies  the  "  good  old  fashioned  English  system"  to  our  ancient 
tongue. 

This  genuineness,  or  truthfulness,  of  the  Boman  system  is 
not  without  value  as  a  motive  for  learners.  The  common 
English  method  can  be  acquired  in  a  loose,  slipshod  way  with- 
out much  effort ;  but  teachers  will  bear  witness  that  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  it  demands  much  painstaking  and  many  cor- 
rections. Can  these  be  well  enforced  by  telling  the  pupil  that 
afler  all,  the  pronunciation  is  a  deliberate  and  systematic  mis- 
representation of  the  original  speech?  Does  not  the  new 
method  afford  a  better  motive  for  every  generous  spirited  and 
truth-loving  boy,  who  hates  shams  in  the  recitation  room  as 
everywhere  else,  and  who  would  consider  it  some  reward  for 
his  labor  in  pronouncing  carefully  Cicero's  orations,  if  he  can 
approach  constantly  nearer  the  exact  tones  that  broke  forth 
from  the  orator's  lips  ? 

In  all  this  it  is  assumed  that  the  original  way  of  speaking 
Latin  was  not,  in  itself,  a  bad  ona  If  it  were»  it  would  be  the 
teacher's  duty  simply  to  explain  it  but  not  to  practice  it  This 
leads  us  to  notice 
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2.  The  phonetic  excellence  of  the  Boman  system.  It  is  sim- 
ple. Each  letter  represents  sabstantially  one  sound.  The 
vowels  are  in  harmony  with  the  Indo-European  vowel  system, 
and  the  distinction  between  long  and  short  is  intelligible  and 
practicable.  The  young  student  of  English  should  master 
these  vowels  before  attempting  to  follow  the  utter  wayward- 
ness, or — if  any  prefer  the  expression — intricate  development 
of  our  vowel  system.  Let  the  teacher  train  his  pupils,  singly 
and  by  classes,  to  speak  first  the  long  vowels  in  full  tone,  then, 
with  organs  unchanged,  to  break  oflf  the  tone  abruptly ;  point- 
ing out  the  slight  change  in  quality  which  comes  from  the 
vowel's  being  stopped  as  well  as  short,  and  from  the  natural 
effort  to  distinguish  long  and  short  more  easily  than  by  pure 
continuance.  It  will  be  found  that  this  training  will  be  good 
for  all  languages  as  well  as  Latin,  in  giving  a  simple  and  scien- 
tific basis  for  subsequent  study  of  vowel  sounds.  If  the  Boman 
system  were  not  genuine  it  would  be  almost  worth  while  to 
invent  it  for  this  purposa  May  there  not  be  as  much  reason 
for  making  Latin. ihe  basis  of  the  phonology  of  other  languages 
as  there  has  been  for  making  it  the  basis  of  their  syntax? 

Compare  for  a  moment  the  English  method  of  pronouncing 
Latin  in  i*espect  to  the  vowels.  Practically  (not  necessarily  in 
theory)  quantity  is  disi*egarded  in  prose  except  as  determining 
accent  What  is  called  long  and  short  in  sound  depends  on 
accent  and  syllabication ;  and  wonderful  indeed  is  the  way  of 
it  For  example,  a  is  long  in  pater,  short  in  patenSj  long  in 
pairis^  short  in  patrtbiia^  long  again  in  palriuSj  and  short  again 
in  patruus.  All  this  might  be  tolerable  and  even  interesting  if 
there  were  a  bit  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  in  all  this 
dodging  not  once  is  the  true  sound  of  a  hit,  which  is  short  ah 
and  exactly  the  same  for  all  the  six  words. 

But  the  most  important  point,  with  reference  to  Latin  itself, 
is  that  the  common  phonetic  changes  of  the  language  can  be 
readily  explained  on  the  Boman  system,  and  cannot  be  on  any 
other.  Notice  the  numerous  vowel  changes.  Cado  when  com- 
pounded with  in  becomes  -cido.  Why,  if  the  words  are  pro- 
nounced kay-do  and  sigh-do  t  AH  the  changes  from  the  open 
and  heavy  ah  to  the  close  and  light  i  are  meaningless,  if  not 
absurd  unless  for  the  time  being  the  English  system  is  aban- 
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doned  Why  in  cuxedo  is  d  changed  to  hard  c  if  the  following 
c  is  soft?  And  how  is  there  any  assimilation  in  suggerol 
Notice  the  -vi  and  -mi  of  verbs.  The  mei^est  beginner  sees  them 
to  be  identical  on  the  new  system.  And  it  is  not  beneath 
notice  that  j  as  making  length  by  position  is  a  riddle  to  the 
learner  till  he  discovers  that  in  its  proper  sound  it  forms  a 
diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel.  Bat  we  are  not  making 
a  list,  merely  giving  specimens.  When  the  true  sounds  are 
restored  the  philology  of  the  language  is  cleared  up  in  many, 
often  unexpected,  ways. 

8.  The  Boman  system  promotes  good  scholarship  by  requir- 
ing the  learner  to  make  important  distinctions,  especially  in 
quantity,  which  are  overlooked  on  the  English  system.  It  is 
a  matter  of  convenience  that  it  removes  such  ambiguities  as 
in  the  following,  when  spoken  in  the  English  way :  concilium 
consilium^  cedo  caedo,  sedes  caedes^  intndo  Instdo,  dtcd{'dre)  (Red 
(ere),  levis  tevisj  malus  maluSy  ver  vir,  qtiae  -que;  but  it  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  convenience  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  quan- 
tity of  inflection-endings.  Ambiguities  of  inflection  are  not, 
indeed,  wholly  removed  by  any  method  of  pronouncing.  In  the 
dative  and  ablative  the  ambiguity  is  significant  of  a  real  confu- 
sion  of  the  cases  and  does  not  need  removal.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  a  pronunciation  that  conceals  the  di£Ference  between  all 
nominatives  and  ablatives  singular  of  the  first  declension,  nom- 
inatives and  genitives  singular  of  the  fourth  declension,  and 
between  the  -is  final  singular  of  the  third  declension  and  the 
-t^  of  the  plural  cases  of  the  first  and  second  ? 

Here  we  meet  the  principal  difficulty  with  beginners.  The 
distinction  of  quantity  in  both  radical  and  formative  syllables 
is  not  maintained  without  care  and  study.  But  so  far  as  inflec- 
tions are  concerned,  the  difficulty  is  soon  overcome  by  the 
teacher's  rigidly  insisting  on  the  distinct  sounding  of  quantity 
in  inflection-syllablea  The  inflections  are  not  learned  till  this 
is  learned.  But  once  mastered  it  is  mastered  for  all  inflected 
words.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  root-syllables  success 
depends  very  much  on  beginning  rightly.  Let  the  pupil  form 
the  habit  of  not  pronouncing  a  new  word  at  all  until  he 
knows  its  vowel-quantity.  Then  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  as 
long  or  short,  will  ever  after  be  in  his  mind  a  part  of  the  word. 
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Dico  and  dko^  for  instance,  will  be  two  words,  not  one.  Knowl- 
edge of  quantity  will  progress,  be  it  fast  or  slowly,  at  the  same 
pace  with  knowledge  of  vocabulary.  If  some  patience  be 
required  because  the  words  are  many,  both  pupil  and  teacher 
may  remember  that  good  speakers  of  English  sometimes  miss 
in  quantity.  How  many  times  do  we  hear  the  voWels  in  root 
pronounced  as  in  foot  instead  of  boot;  a  sound  perhaps  desirable 
to  distinguish  the  word  from  mute,  yet  recognized  as  prohibited. 

The  English  system  promises  at  this  point  a  saving  of  labor, 
but  the  saving  is  often  transient  and  treacherous.  It  is  easy  to 
pronounce  voco  in  ignorance  of  its  quantity,  but  when  you  pre- 
fix a-  or  e-  or  m-  what  has  become  of  your  labor-saving  ?  This 
question  is  prompted  by  a  vivid  recollection  of  school-boy 
experience.  In  the  case  of  dissyllabic  verbs  with  their  innum- 
erable compounds,  and  in  many  other  words  the  system  is  a 
snare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boroan  system  encourages  the 
fullest  acquaintance  with  each  word  at  the  outset  and  provides  a 
sound  for  each  which  can  be  relied  on.  The  voice  unites  with 
the  eye  in  promoting  sound  scholarship. 

4.  This  system  makes  the  rhythm  of  Latin  poetry  real  and 
easy.  In  this  specification  we  have  in  mind  beginners;  for  it  is 
tenderness  for  their  supposed  wants — combined,  however,  with 
no  little  tenderness  towards  our  own  habits — that  keeps  many 
of  us  teachers  to  the  present  English  way.  What  is  chiefly 
needed  for  the  reading  of  poetry  is  a  ready  memory  for  quantity 
and  a  quick  eye.  Now  the  English  system  furnishes  a  set  of 
rules  divorced  from  sound.  ^^  Long"  does  not  mean  a  long 
sound,  nor  **  short"  a  short  sound.  What  is  there,  then,  in 
the  student's  previous  reading  of  Latin  to  support  his  memory 
of  quantity  and  to  quicken  his  eye  to  discover  it?  Nothing 
but  accent  But  this  indicates  the  quantity  of  one  syllable 
only.  Besides,  it  requires  in  many  cases  an  English  '4ong 
sound"  (as  in  pater),  although  the  "  time  occupied  in  pronounc- 
ing it"  is  supposed  to  be  short ;  and  this  misleads  the  average 
learner  who  cannot  be  expected  to  adjust  his  habits  at  once  to 
the  fundamental  rule  of  disorder  that  belongs  to  the  system. 

See  how  diflferent  the  case  is  with  one  trained  in  a  better  way. 
Suppose  his  first  lesson  in  Latin  poetry  to  contain  the  follow- 
ing words  (which  our  readers  may  assume  if  they  choose,  to  be 
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entirely  disconnected) : — arma  virumque  cano  Trqjae  gut  primus 
ab  oris.  All  of  these  words  he  has  probably  seen  before;  with 
most  of  them  he  is  very  familiar,  and  he  has  been  accastomed 
to  pronounce  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  the  quantity  of 
every  syllable.  His  memory  of  their  quantity  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  memory,  because  it  is  simply  the  habit  of  speaking 
the  words  as  they  are.  The  knowledge  of  this  quantity  and  the 
formation  of  this  habit  have  come  in  a  gradual,  natural  manner 
along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Take 
the  case  of  a  new  word.  A  little  farther  on  in  this  same  lesson 
he  will  find  excidio.  Not  having  met  with  the  word  in  CaBsar 
or  Cicero  he  looks  it  out  in  the  Lexicon*  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  notices  the  marks  of  quantity  as  much  as  the  letters,  and 
pronounces  the  short  vowels  with  a  short  sound,  and  the  o  with 
a  prolongel  sound,  as  being  either  dative  or  ablativa  Thus 
he  cannot  speak  the  word  without  giving  the  quantity  he  needs 
for  scanning  and  reading.  With  the  student  on  the  English 
plan,  accent  is  all  that  he  can  trust  in  his  past  habits ;  and  such 
an  accent  that  if  he  uses  it  except  as  a  premise  from  which  to 
infer  quantity  he  will  spoil  every  verse.  So  he  must  cram  the 
rules,  believe  that  in  many  cases  what  sounds  short  is  really 
long,  and  the  reverse,  "get  the  swing"  of  the  meter,  and  by 
and  by  he  will — do  poorly  at  his  best.  The  system  is  lame 
enough  in  prose,  but  when  it  comes  to  poetry  —  ^^Vergit  ad 
imumy 

We  will  not  prolong  the  argument,  for  our  object  is  gained 
if  we  have  set  any — especially  teachers — ^to  arguing  the  ques- 
tion anew  for  themselves.  If  the  tone  of  the  article  has  seemed 
controversial  rather  than  judicial  it  is  perhaps  because  the 
writer  has  been,  throughout,  combating  his  own  habits  and  prej- 
udices. He  was  early  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  according  to  the  rules  "made  and  provided'*  in 
Andreios  and  Stoddards  Orammar.  He  has  been  loyal  to  these 
rules  and  can  even  remember  enjoying  them — elaborate  "  nugae 
inepiiaeque^^  as  they  now  seem — ^but  to  the  question,  "  Shall  wc 
adhere?"  for  himself  he  answers.  No.  For  it  is  a  plain  case  of 
adhesion.  If  Latin  pronunciation  were  to  be  started  anew  in 
the  present  circumstances  the  English  caricature  would  have 
no  chance  of  adoption.  As  it  is,  habit  and  prejudice  are  a 
strong  support,  though  truth  and  philology  condemn  it 
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Articlb  VIL— TJITIN  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  foregoing  Article  presents  in  an  ingenious  and  some- 
what new  form  the  reasons  for  giving  up  the  pronunciation  of 
Xiatin  which  prevailed  thirty  years  ago  among  educated  men 
in  England  and  America,  and  for  adopting  in  its  stead  the 
so-called  Roman  method.  An  Article  published  in  the  year 
1861  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  this  Journal,  urged  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  proposed  change.  Such  atten- 
tion as  we  have  given  to  the  progress  of  the  experiment  during 
these  intervening  years,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
reasons  for  it  and  of  the  objections  to  it,  have  con6rmed  rather 
than  shaken  us  in  the  position  which  we  then  held. 

As  for  the  progress  of  the  reform  among  Latin  scholars  at 
large,  we  think  that  it  has  not  been  flattering.  The  reasons 
for  adopting  the  new  pronunciation  address  themselves  to 
educated  men  of  all  lands  alike ;  but  the  reform  has  practically 
taken  a  very  narrow  range.  In  Germany,  the  very  home  of 
classical  learning,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  unknown. 
Scholars  there,  as  a  rule,  still  pronounce  Latin  as  much  after 
the  analogy  of  the  German  language  as  they  did  thirty  years 
ago,  although  in  individual  instances  pains  are  taken  to  observe 
the  quantity  of  vowels-  The  same,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  the  case  with  the  scholars  of  the  other  continental  nations  of 
Europe.  Even  the  Romans  pronounce  Latin  after  the  analogy 
of  the  modern  Italian.  In  England,  where  the  combined  effort 
for  the  reform  b^;an,  and  where  it  received  a  telling  impulse 
from  the  authority  of  a  number  of  eminent  scholars,  there 
seems  to  be  of  late  no  encouraging  progress.  Information, 
some  of  which  has  already  been  given  to  the  public,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  coming  to  us  through  various  channels,  of 
a  great  decline  of  interest  there  in  this  classical  reform.  We 
may  add  an  item  of  testimony  in  the  same  direction  recently 
received  from  a  competent  witness.  A  Fellow  of  one  of  the 
colleges  of  Oxford,  whose  statements,  founded  on  his  own 
knowledge  and  observation,  are  strengthened  by  the  results 
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of  careful  inquiry,  writes  that  "zeal  for  the  new  pronunciation 
has  sadly  cooled,"  and  that  "  it  has  been  given  up  again  in 
most  schools,  and  may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  extinct''  He 
adds,  however,  that  some  pupils  from  private  tutors  or  private 
schools  still  come  up  to  the  university  with  the  new  pronunci- 
ation. But  cases  of  this  sort  are  comparatively  few.  The 
general  drift  of  the  successive  reports  which  come  to  us  from 
England  is  to  the  effect  that  this  reform,  which  really  never 
secured  very  firm  foothold  there  in  many  places,  has  for  some 
time  been  going  backward.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  in 
other  countries  than  our  own  there  is  no  approach  to  unanimity 
among  scholars  in  following  the  "Boman  method"  of  pro- 
nouncing Latin. 

Now  if  this  is  so  the  scheme  fails  of  one  of  its  grand  objects, 
— which  was  to  unite  in  the  use  of  one  system  of  pronunciation 
the  scholars  of  the  whole  world.  There  is  no  greater  harmony 
of  practice  now  than  before, — perhaps  there  is  less.  At  any 
rate,  those  who  are  debating  the  question  of  falling  into  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers  need  not  fear  being  left  alone  if  they 
defer  the  time  of  their  enlistment 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  progress  of  the  reform  in 
foreign  countries  only.  How  the  case  stands  in  our  own 
country  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  In  one  thing,  however,  and 
that  the  most  important  for  the  valuable  results  which  are 
involved  in  it,  the  scheme  fails  in  our  schools.  That  one 
thing  is  the  pronouncing  according  to  quantity.  To  pronounce 
according  to  quantity  one  must  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  the  vowels  which  he  utters,  and  such  knowledge 
is  valuable  and  much  to  be  desired.  Whether  the  acquisition 
of  it  may  not  cost  so  much  time  as  to  make  it  inadvisable  to 
require  it  of  all  classes  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  this  reform 
would  do,  is  a  serious  question,  which  we  shall  briefly  discuss 
further  on.  What  we  have  to  say  here  is,  that  most  teachers 
who  have  introduced  the  new  method  to  their  pupils  seem 
practically  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  content,  so  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  with  insisting  on  the  application  of  the 
general  rules.  To  decide  questions  of  quantity  by  general 
rules  is  an  easy  task.  The  difficulty  begins  with  the  vowels  to 
which  general  rules  do  not  apply.     In  r^ard  to  these,  we  fear 
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the  teacher  baa  limited  himself  to  a  theoretical  rather  than  a 
practical  teaching  of  the  new  method. 

If  the  magnitude  of  the  labor  involved  is  going  to  drive 
teachers  to  negligence  in  this  matter  the  reform  is  a  failure. 
To  profess  to  pronounce  as  the  Romans  did  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  yet  not  pronounce  according  to  quantity  would  be 
absurd.  No  law  is  more  essential  to  a  pronunciation  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  Roman  forum  or  theatre  than  the  law 
that  a  long  vowel  should  have  twice  as  much  time  for  its 
utterance  as  a  short  one.  Any  considerable  failure  to  comply 
with  this  law  would  make  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  a  carica- 
ture, and  any  reformer  who  scouts  all  other  methods  on  the 
assumption  that  his  is  the  Roman  method,  and  yet  fails  in  the 
observance  of  this  law,  would  himself  be  scouted  by  any  old 
contemporary  of  Csesar's  who  might  rise  from  the  dead  to  hear 
him.  But  it  is  exactly  this  part  of  the  reform  which  conspicu- 
ously fails  among  learners  of  it  in  this  country,  and  doubtless 
everywhere. 

As  to  the  number  of  institutions  in  which  the  reform  is 
attempted  we  cannot  form  any  estimate  on  which  much  reliance 
can  be  placed.  Some  have  adopted  what  is  improperly  called 
the  "  continental"  method,  others  a  part  of  the  "  Roman" 
method,  othera  still,  as  by  tradition  is  the  custom  in  the  Win- 
chester school  in  England,  have  no  other  noticeable  peculiarity 
than  this,  that  they  always  give  "a"  the  broad  sound.  The 
chief  effect  of  the  attempted  reform  in  this  country,  according 
to  our  observation,  has  been  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  teachers 
in  teaching  Latin  pronunciation  on  any  system.  Tt  certainly  has 
not  been  generally  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  success 
which  it  has  had  has  been  better  maintained  than  in  England. 

What  now  have  been  the  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the 
reform  ?  We  answer  as  briefly  as  possible  :  (1.)  The  acknowl- 
edged defects  in  the  scheme  of  pronunciation.  It  proposes  to 
restore  the  pronunciation  of  the  time  of  Cicero;  and  yet  those 
who  know  most  about  it  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  not  by  any  means  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
attainment  of  that  object  Very  important  points  which  con- 
cern the  whole  scheme  are  still  to  some  extent  matters  of  con- 
jecture. (2.)  There  is  still  more  or  less  of  disagreement  among 
those  even  who  desire  to  adopt  the  new  plan.     The  letter  from 
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Oxford  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  attributes  the 
failure  of  the  new  pronunciation  in  England  "  to  the  varying 
uses  at  different  schools  or  different  masters  in  the  same 
school."  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  scheme  prepared 
by  a  few  English  scholars,  however  eminent,  and  agreed  upon 
by  them  doubtless  after  more  or  less  of  compromise,  should  be 
adopted  universally  without  question. 

(8.)  This  change  calls  for  much  additional  time  and  labor  in 
acquiring  a  classical  education.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
increase  of  work  which  will  fall  to  classical  teachers,  for  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  whatever  is  needed  to  make  complete  their 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  are  called  to  teach. 
But  this  reform  expects  Latin  pupils  in  school  and  college  to 
know  the  quantity  of  every  Latin  vowel  which  they  may  meet 
with  or  utter  in  the  whole  course  of  their  education.  To  dis- 
cover these  quantities,  even  if  they  were  all  discoverable,  as 
they  are  not,  would  be  a  great  task  for  the  young  learner.  To 
keep  them  in  the  memory  would  be  a  greater  labor  still.  For 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Latin  language  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage and  there  is  no  such  help  to  pronunciation  as  is  given  by 
a  living  language  in  its  daily  and  constant  use.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  the  classical  languages  were  still 
living  tongues,  this  labor  of  the  memory  was  relieved  by  alpha- 
betical indications  of  quantity.  Not  the  boys  in  Greece  and 
Some  only,  but  the  mature  also  had  in  their  books  and  inscrip- 
tions such  helps  in  this  matter  as  our  modern  editions  of 
Latin  authors  do  not  give  us.  If  the  boy  must  needs  be  habit- 
uated to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  according  to  quantity,  why 
would  it  not  be  well  to  restore  some  of  these  classical  device 
and  give  to  editors  the  trouble  of  indicating  the  long  vowel 
by  printing  it  double  or  taller  than  the  rest,  or  by  some  other 
mark  for  which  the  authority  of  the  best  classical  period  can  be 
found.  The  fact  that  these  alphabetical  characters  and  other 
signs  indicating  quantity  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  the  best  period  of  their  literature,  while  it  gives  evidence  that 
pronunciation  according  to  quantity  was  deemed  important, 
also  shows  that  to  secure  this  the  reader  needed  information 
and  his  memory  needed  help.  Surely  the  memory  would  need 
more  help  now.  Without  it  the  student  in  our  day  who 
desired  faithfully  to  do  what  he  could  to  meet  the  requirements 
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of  the  "  Roman"  method  of  pronunciation  would  find  that  he 
must  have  an  addition  of  twenty  per  cent  to  the  time  hereto- 
fore required  for  an  undergraduate's  education  in  Latin;  and, 
after  all,  his  work  would  be  imperfectly  and  therefore  unsatis- 
factorily dona 

We  fear  the  effect  of  such  a  demand  as  this  on  the  cause  of 
classical  education.  If  the  requirement  could  be  limited  to 
those  who  elected  it,  or  whose  parents  elected  it  for  them,  no 
harm  could  ensua  But  if  all  boys  must  spend  the  time  neces- 
sary for  learning  the  quantities  of  the  Latin  language,  we  fear 
that  new  significance  will  be  given  to  the  complaints  of  the 
enemies  of  classical  education.  The  gist  of  the  outcry  against 
writing  Latin  verses  in  the  English  schools,  which  was  so 
effective  a  few  years  ago,  was  that  it  compelled  boys  to  waste 
time  in  studying  quantity.  If  those  complaints  were  thought 
reasonable,  what  popular  outcry  may  not  be  raised  against  a 
scheme  which  requires  every  pupil  in  a  Latin  school  to  know 
all  the  quantities  of  his  authors.  Valuable  as  this  knowledge 
is,  to  require  it  of  all  boys  may  do  harm. 

(4.)  We  cannot  omit  the  great  aversion  to  the  new  pronunci- 
ation which  is  generally  manifested  by  educated  men  who  are 
not  specially  engaged  in  classical  study  or  in  teaching. 
Parents  are  indignant  at  finding  themselves  thrown  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  children  in  their  studies  because  Latin  has 
become  a  new  language  It  is  to  their  ear  utterly  changed  and 
unintelligible,  and  as  the  spoken  language  is  no  longer  a  me- 
dium, they  do  not  see  why  the  substantial  results  of  the  system 
cannot  be  gathered  in  without  revolutionizing  the  uttered 
speech.  The  practical  difficulty  of  bringing  men  into  accord 
again  in  the  utterance  of  this  transformed  language,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  the  old  must  needs  linger  outside  of  the 
schools  in  a  multitude  of  phrases  used  in  the  courts  and  in 
common  life,  is  much  greater  than  one  would  at  first  imagina 
Even  if  the  whole  world  of  educated  men  were  marching 
together  into  the  reform,  it  would  for  a  generation  be  attended 
with  confusion.  The  indignation  may  perhaps  be  too  pro- 
nounced in  some  quarters ;  but  we  confess  that  there  are  judges 
of  courts  before  whom  we  should  be  reluctant  to  use  the  new 
pronunciation  in  petitioning  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  or  acire 
/acias.    We  should  fear  being  committed  for  contempt 
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(6.)  The  Latin  language  is  in  very  close  alliance  with  the 
English,  being  really  embedded  in  it  This  makes  the  new 
pronunciation  of  Latin  more  diflScult  to  fasten  and  retain  in 
the  memory.  For  our  pronunciation,  being  tolerably  well 
anchored,  tends  constantly  to  warp  the  imitator  of  the  Roman 
method  out  of  his  course  into  harmony  with  his  mother  tongue: 
Teachers  find  trouble  in  habituating  learners  to  speak  the  same 
language  in  two  entirely  diflferent  ways  at  the  same  tima  The 
warping  process  may  not  all  be  in  one  direction.  Good  English 
may  sometimes  drag  its  anchors  notwithstanding  the  advantage 
which  a  living  has  over  a  dead  language.  Already  the  com- 
bined influence  of  classical  scholars  who  have  a  theory,  and  of 
ostentatious  smatterers  in  classical  knowledge  who  offend  us 
with  their  affectations,  is  effecting  some  changes,  and  may 
effect  more.  We  smile  at  the  latter  when  they  exhibit  their 
heramics  (why  not  keramiksT)]  but  if  the  former  may,  in  spite 
of  the  norma  hqu&ndi^  transform  Oimon  and  the  QUicians  into 
Kimon  and  the  Kilikians  as  proper  English  words,  why  may 
not  even  Kikero  in  time  banish  Oicero  from  the  vocabulary  of 
our  language  ?  We  do  not  see  how  the  conflict  is  to  proceed 
with  any  success  for  the  new  method  without  mongrelizing,  so 
to  speak,  both  languages,  or,  at  least  without  bringing  very 
undesirable  confusions, — confusions  which  will  not  only  appear 
in  uttered  speech,  but  will  run  through  our  literature  and  find 
lodgement  in  the  dictionaries  of  our  language.  The  multitude 
of  scientific  names  and  terms,  given  in  Latin  form  by  botanists, 
zoologists,  and  other  scientists,  and  the  scarcely  less  numerous 
law  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  those  in  popular  use  in  the 
medical  profession,  being,  as  heretofore,  incorporated  in  our 
lexicons  of  English,  must  be  supplied  with  new  pronunciations 
for  the  uninitiated.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the  work  of 
reform  will  be  confined  to  the  Latin  words  whicli  are  adopted 
bodily  into  our  languaga  The  word  reconciliation^  for  instance, 
is  almost  as  truly  Latin  as  the  words  fiai  and  memento.  If  the 
latter  are  to  conform  to  the  new  method,  why  should  not  the 
former  ?  And  even  if  it  be  urged  that,  being  an  English  word 
it  should  not  be  varied  in  its  form,  is  there  not  danger  that  it 
would  be  so,  whether  it  should  or  not?  When,  for  instance, 
the  whole  classically  educated  world  and  all  classical  students 
unite  in  omitting  the  sibilant  sound  from  the  Latin  word 
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recondltaito,  will  it  not  be  easy  to  omit  it  from  the  same  word 
in  English  ?  And  from  the  very  temptation  to  uniformity,  and 
from  the  probable  readiness  with  which  pardon  would  be  granted 
to  innovators  who  showed  their  disposition  to  honor  classical 
authority  in  pronunciation,  is  there  not  danger  of  such  a  change 
in  our  uttered  speech  as  it  is  not  agreeable  to  contemplate  ? 

But  all  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  reform  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  is  to  go  forward  among  us  to  full  success. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  is  to  be.  The  power  of  the  living 
English,  which  is  ever  side  by  side  witj?  it,  and  which  never 
had  more  vigor  and  aggressive  power  than  now,  will  by  its 
mere  influence  withstand  and  hold  in  check  the  reform  on  its 
own  field,  as  it  is  doing  now  in  Great  Britain.  Either  the 
Latin  will  prevail  against  the  English,  or  the  English  against 
the  Latin, — not  against  the  language  itself,  but  against  the 
unnatural  voice  in  which  it  is  uttered.  Certainly  so  long  as 
there  remain  significant  defects  in  the  scheme  of  reform  which 
we  are  considering,  and  so  long  as  conjecture  continues  to  be 
concerned  in  any  considerable  part  of  its  determinations,  it 
will,  we  think,  prove  too  feeble  for  its  ever-present  antagonist 

We  have  spoken  in  these  remarks  only  of  the  "Roman" 
method  of  pronunciation.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  in  reference 
to  this  whole  subject,  that  every  nation  which  has  had  knowl- 
edge of  <the  Latin  language,  and  has  cultivated  the  same,  has, 
for  itself,  no  matter  in  what  pronunciation  that  language  was 
introduced  to  them,  brought  that  pronunciation  into  substantial 
agreement  with  that  of  their  own  language. 

But  the  hope  of  ultimately  recovering  a  correct  utterance  of 
Latin  ought  not  to  be  given  up.  Investigations  in  this  field  of 
inquiry  will  not  be  fruitless  of  good  even  if  the  day  of  full 
success  is  distant 

In  the  mean  time  ought  not  increased  attention  to  be  paid  to 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Latin  on  some  accepted  system. 
Learners  ought  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
** Continental"  method  and  the  "Roman"  method,  even  if  they 
are  not  required  to  carry  them  into  practica  The  English 
method,  in  which  Old  and  New  England  agreed  and  under- 
stood each  other  for  many  generations,  never  claimed,  to  be 
sure,  to  be  Ciceronian,  but  it  nevertheless  did  good  service,  just 
as  the  German  method,  far  as  it  is  from  the  ancient  Latin 
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standard,  has  served  the  turn  of  the  great  linguists  of  Germany, 
and  still  serves  them,  and  as  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  Latin 
sufficed  for  such  scholars  as  Garatoni,  Forcellini,  and  MaL 
Pronunciation  was  made  a  point  of  great  importance  and  carried 
to  great  exactness  in  the  English  schools,  and  it  was  not  n^- 
lected  by  educated  men  while  they  lived.  A  false  quantity  was 
liable  to  occasion  even  public  comment  There  was  a  similar 
zeal  on  this  subject  among  us,  also,  until  this  reform  began. 
May  it  not  be  revived  ?  The  task  would  not  be  difficult  The 
minimum  of  work  upon  quantity  which  any  respectable  classi- 
cal school  should  require  of  its  pupils  before  they  read  poetry 
would  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the  English  system  up  to  that 
point ;  nor  would  much  additional  time  be  needed  for  familiar- 
izing pupils  with  the  general  rules  of  quantity  and  their  appli- 
cation. 

But,  as  we  humbly  think,  the  great  business  of  classical 
education  is  with  interpretation,  and  the  laws  of  human  speech. 
These  laws  are  grammar,  and  in  grammar  is  metaphysical 
science  in  the  concrete.  It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  thoughts 
rather  than  in  the  science  of  words  that  are  to  be  found  the 
great  and  varied  benefits  of  mental  discipline  and  training 
which  a  classical  education  givea  Study  of  words  is  of  course 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  interpretation  and  should  be  made 
intensely  thorough  with  each  successive  lesson.  But  to  read  a 
Latin  author  merely  or  mainly  for  the  philological  study  of  his 
vocabulaiy  is  one  thing ;  to  read  the  same  in  order  to  interpret 
his  thoughts  with  all  the  light  and  aid  which  philology  can  give 
is  quite  another.  The  latter  must,  we  think,  be  preferable  for 
the  ordinary  classical  education,  although  philology  as  a  science 
takes  rank  with  the  highest,  and  is  of  as  broad  a  scope,  and  of 
as  great  promise  as  any.  The  teacher  would,  we  think,  make 
a  mistake  who  should  in  preparing  classes  for  oolite,  or  in 
guiding  their  studies  in  college,  make  the  science  of  words 
predominant  It  should  be  subsidiary.  The  knowledge  of 
quantity  is  in  many  ways  valuable,  and  should  by  no  means  be 
neglected ;  but  the  time  which  is  given  even  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  so  limited,  that  if  this  study  were  pursued  exhaustively 
by  the  body  of  students  in  our  schools  and  colleges  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  reproduce  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
something  more  valuable  would  probably  be  sacrificed  for  it 
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Articlb  VIIL— notices  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Pbofebsob  Fobbbs  on  Pbbdbbtination  and  Fbbb-wiix.* — 
The  design  of  the  author  in  this  essay  is  to  show  the  consistency 
of  God's  predestination  with  man's  free-will,  and  thus  to  "  relieve 
the  tender  consciences  of  those  who  fear,  by  giving  their  signature 
to  the  Westminster  Co^fession^  they  commit  themselves  to  the 
obnoxious  doctrines  charged  against  Calvinism."  He  holds  that 
man  is  '^  altogether  passive  in  regeneration,"  the  sinner  is  ''  equally 
powerless  to  make  any  movement  towards  holiness,  as  the  impotent 
man  to  restore  power  to  his  own  limbs."  All  that  the  sinner  can 
do  is  to  put  forth  '^  an  act  of  selfish  prudence,"  ^'  yielding  himself 
reluctantly  to  the  great  physician"  to  be  saved  from  wrath,  which 
*^  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  willing  and  delighted  surrender* 
of  himself  to  Christ,  as  the  saviour  from  «fn,  which  the  regenerate 
man  is  enabled  to  make  the  moment  that,  on  his  consent  being 
given  to  his  cure,  God  opens  his  heart  and  changes  it  from  the 
the  love  of  self  and  sin  to  the  love  of  God  and  holiness."  By 
moral  influence  alone  the  spirit  strives  to  induce  the  sinner,  before 
regeneration,  to  ''  consent  to  take  the  medicine,  however  unpalat- 
able, which  is  necessary  to  his  cure."  By  "  miraculous  power " 
he  effects  "  the  rectification  of  the  perverted  bias  of  the  will  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  depraved  nature."  But  free-will  involves 
power  to  resist  and  finally  to  frustrate  the  moral  influence  of  the 
spirit  antecedent  to  regeneration.  "From  earliest  youth  God's 
spirit  is  striving  with  every  one."  "God's  spirit  strives  with 
every  man  till,  by  his  repeated  acts  of  resistance,  he  at  length 
destroys  all  susceptibility  in  himself  of  being  renewed.  In  no 
case,  we  firmly  believe,  even  that  of  the  greatest  sinners,  has 
aught  been  omitted  by  God  which  he  knew  could  possibly  avail 
for  their  amendment."  Those  who  finally  persist  in  resistance  are 
rejected  forever,  those  who  yield  and  put  forth  the  "  act  of  selfish 
prudence,"  are  by  miraculous  power  regenerated.  Since  the  re- 
deeming grace  which  comes  to  the  sinner  in  the  strivings  of  the 
spirit  is  of  God's  grace,  election  to  salvation  is  unconditional, 

*  PredestiinaHon  and  fi^e^-wHl  and  (he  Westminster  Oonfeaaion  of  Faith:  vnifh 
explaftcUion  of  Rom,  IX.  and  Appendix  on  Chrisfs  preaching  to  ^*  the  Spirits  in 
PrisonJ'—Bj  John  Fohbbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  oriental  languages,  Aber- 
deen.    Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1878.     8yo,  vii.  and  116  pp.    Price  2s.  6<1 
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nothing  in  the  creature  '^  moving  him  thereto. '^  Bat  since  an  is 
wholly  of  the  sinners,  reprobation  is  decreed  "  for  their  sin.''  Thus 
"  election  originates  in  the  free  grace  of  God.  Reprobation  orig- 
inates in  the  free-will  of  man."  '^  All  good  originates  from  Grod. 
All  evil  originates  from  the  creature."  Reasoning  from  these 
principles  the  author  proceeds  elaborately  to  refute  five  of  the 
more  common  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Of  "  the  Eternity  of  Punishment"  he  says:  "  On  this  mysterious 
subject  no  more  definite  conclusion,  we  believe,  can  be  reached, 
than  the  reply  given  many  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  best  and  most 
Christian  men  I  have  ever  known,  to  another  eminent  clergyman 
who  is  still  alive,  when  giving  utterance  to  the  awful  feeling  in- 
spired by  the  thought  of  so  many  souls  being  consigned  to  ^  ever- 
lasting destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  'You  will 
remember,  my  dear  sir,  no  words  could  have  been  more  exprem 
than  those  addressed  to  Adam  before  his  fall ;  In  the  day  that 
'thou  ecUest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die;  yet  God  found  a  rem- 
edy.' "...  ''In  the  examination  of  this  question  the  following 
points  seem  worthy  of  attention : 

1.  God  did  not  announce  b^orehand  to  Adam  that  he  would 
find  a  remedy. 

2.  The  non-natural  meaning  forced  on  aicbvioi  is  unnecessary, 
if  the  elasticity  of  meaning  in  adjectives  according  to  the  sub- 
stantives they  qualify  is  kept  in  mind.  The  duration  of  the  preeetit 
time  varies  exceedingly  according  aa  it  is  joined  with  the  (present) 
inatant^'hour — day — year — century^  etc.  ^Aicbvw^j  eternal,  ex- 
flfands  to  its  utmost  (without  beginning  or  end)  when  applied  to 
God ;  but  contracts  proportionately  when  applied  to  'eternal  /(/%' 
in  the  creatures,  which  has  a  beginning — '  everlasting  joriM^oorf,' 
L  e.  so  long  as  the  Mosaic  dispensation  lasted — '  everlasting  Ai2b,' 
so  long  as  the  earth  endures — '  everlasting  punishment,'^  so  long 
as  its  cause,  sin,  endures.  But  in  every  case  (whatever  higher 
idea  may  be  associated  with  it)  it  denotes  eternal  or  everlasting 
in  duration.  .  .  . 

3.  From  Christ's  words,  '  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal,'  it  has  been  argued 
that  to  question  the  endlessness  of  punishment  is  to  invalidate  the 
argument  for  the  endlessness  of  bliss,  since  the  word  in  the  orig- 
inal applied  to  both  is  the  same.  Here  it  has  been  forgotten  that 
while  a  sovereign  cannot  draw  back  from  his  promises,  it  \b  his 
prerogative  to  make  'mercy  rejoice  over  judgment.' 
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4.  The  objection  started  is  speculative^  as  regarding  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  many  unrepentant,  not  prtzcticcU^  as  regarding  our  own 
duty  and  obligations.  Our  present  life  decides  our  future  fate, 
for  *•  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die  and  after  this  the  judg- 
ment.' What  God  may  possibly  have  in  reserve  in  an  after  dis- 
pensation for  those  who  have  forfeited  the  preeminent  place  offered 
them  in  the  present  dispensation,  of  being  '  heirs  with  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,'  we  may  with  confidence  leave  with  Him 
who  is  infinitely  wise,  loving,  and  powerful,  to  determine."  (pp. 
20,  21.) 

Hodgb's  Outlines  op  Theology.* — This  work,  which  was 
first  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  has  been  rewritten  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  distinguished  author,  after  an  experi- 
ence on  his  part  of  fourteen  years  as  a  teacher  of  theology.  It  is 
designed  as  a  text-book  in  the  elements  of  dogmatic  theology. 
For  this  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  orderly  and  lucid  arrangement  * 
of  topics,  by  the  condensation  of  its  statements,  which  is  secured 
without  any  loss  of  perspicuity,  and  by  its  learning  and  logical 
ability.  While  the  author's  own  opinions  are  definitely  an- 
nounced and  strongly  advocated,  there  is  an  obvious  intention  to 
state  with  candor  the  propositions  and  arguments  of  adversaries. 
The  large  mingling  of  historical  matter  with  doctrinal  discussion 
is  an  excellent  feature  of  this  treatise.  While  we  find  on  its  pages 
interpretations  of  Christian  doctrine  with  which  we  are  not  able 
to  concur,  we  are  glad  to  record  our  high  estimate  of  its  merit  as 
a  theological  manual.  Those  who  seek  for  a  full  and  clear  exposi- 
tion of  that  type  of  Calvinism  which  is  known  as  "Princeton 
Theology"  will  find  it  in  this  compact  and  able  volume. 

EwBB's    "  CATHOLlCrrY,   PbOTKSTANTISM,    and    R0MANI8M."f — 

Dr.  Ewer  tries  to  walk  on  the  slippery  track  of  the  via  media. 
Protestantism  is  a  mistake  and  a  failure ;  the  Pope,  equally  so ; 
the  "  Catholic "  body,  the  collective  episcopate,  is  the  infallible 
doctor.  Beware  of  private  judgment;  beware  of  the  Latin  Pon- 
tificate ;   I  will  show  you  a  more  excellent  way, — such,  in  brief,  is 

*  (hUUnea  of  Theology.  Hewritten  and  enlarged.  By  Archibald  Alexander 
Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminaryi 
Princeton,  N.  J.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  18T9. 

f  Caiholidty  in  its  relations  to  Protestantism  and  Romanism.  Being  six  confer- 
ences, Ac.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewbb,  S.T  D.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1878. 
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Dr.  Ewer's  cry  to  the  reader.  An  honest  cry,  it,  no  doubt,  is. 
We  cannot  speak  so  well  of  his  logic.  Private  judgment  is  sach 
a  folly ;  yet  we  read  (p.  23) :  *'  I  ask  you  to  admit  (1)  that  there 
is  a  God;  (2)  that  that  God  is  a  perfect  Grod  of  love;  (8)  that  each 
of  us  exist ;  and  (4)  that  our  senses  give  us  tolerably  accurate  in- 
telligence of  that  by  which  we  are  surrounded.'*  If  poor  private 
reason  can  be  trusted  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  truths  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  solve  its  primary  and  greatest  problems,  one  would 
think  that  it  might  be  competent  to  interpret  the  Bible.  Nor 
can  we  speak  highly  of  Dr.  Ewer's  historical  knowledge.  The  state- 
ments— borrowed  statements,  in  this  volume  about  Luther,  are  a 
tissue  of  misrepresentations.  The  author  should  read  Archdeacon 
Hare's  "Vindication  of  Luther,"  and  save  himself  from  these 
unjust  and  blundering  aspersions  upon  the  character  of  the  great 
Reformer. 

The  "Speaker's  Commentabt:"  the  fibst  three  GofiPELs.* 
— In  this  volume,  the  first  of  the  series  on  the  New  Testament, 
are  included  the  notes  of  Dean  Mansel  on  the  first  twenty-six 
chapters  of  Matthew.  The  editor,  Mr.  Cook,  completes  Matthew, 
and  contributes  the  comments  on  Mark.  The  commentary  on 
Luke  is  the  work  of  the  editor,  on  the  basis  of  notes  prepared  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Dean  Mansel's  notes  are  the 
work  of  a  vigorous  mind,  highly  conservative  in  its  tendencies, 
but  possessed  of  no  very  high  degree  of  exegetical  tact.  He  was 
more  of  a  metaphysician  than  an  interpreter.  We  consider  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  volimie  to  be  the  introduction,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  This  is  a  dissertation  on  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  It  is  clear,  well- 
arranged,  learned,  and  sensible.  The  whole  volume,  however,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  theological  students,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  useful  to  the  class  for  which  this  commentary  is  specially 
designed. 

Villages  and  Village  LiFE.f — It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
book  which  in  the  same  compass  combines  more  good  sense  and 

*  The  Holy  Bible,  trifh  a  OommaUary^  etc.  By  Biahope  and  other  Clergy  of  tbe 
Anglican  Church.  Edited  bj  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  Trata- 
ment  Vol.  L  St  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St  Luke.  New  York:  Charlee  Scribner's 
Sons.     1878. 

t  ViUagea  and  ViUage  Life,  with  hints  for  their  improvement  Bj  Nathahisl 
HiLLTEK  EooLBSTON.  Now  Tork :  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers,  Franklin 
Square,  1878. 
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good  taste  than  this  little  volume  on  ^^  Villages  and  Village  Life." 
It  is  destined  to  be  widely  read  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
It  tills  a  felt  want  and  happily  complements  Mr.  MitchelPs  "  My 
Edgewood  Farm,"  as  dealing  more  especially  with  the  social 
aspects  of  country  life.  With  a  cultured  eye  to  beauty  the  author 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  practical.  He  exercises  an  independent 
though  friendly  censorship  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  aspects  of 
country  life.  Our  villages,  he  thinks,  need  as  thorough  attention 
to  their  draining  and  sewering  as  our  large  towns  and  cities. 
This  has  been  painfully  demonstrated  in  some  instances  of  late, 
and  people  living  in  country  villages  can  no  longer  be  deceived 
by  appearances  and  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  scenes  of  even 
Paradisaical  beauty  may  hide  lurking  malaria.  Our  author  is 
regardful  of  those  more  subtle  influences  which  breed  moral 
typhoid  in  rural  districts.  He  aims  to  construct  no  ideal  "  com- 
munity "  from  which  the  old  fashioned  church  steeple  and  brown 
school-house  are  left  out,  but  he  builds  on  the  old  Puritan  founda- 
tions of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  religion,  a  still  more  attractive 
social  structure  which  is  a  development  of  the  spiritual  amid  the 
rough  realities  of  the  utilitarian  and  material. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  modest  but  rarely  instructive 
work  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table  of  contents  that 
shows  how  full  of  interest  its  topics  are : — 

Village  Life  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be;  Town  and  Country ;  A 
Double  Inquiry  (The  Country  over-populated,  The  City  over- 
crowded) ;  Causes  of  Over-populating  of  Towns ;  Dulness  of  the 
Country ;  Means  and  occasions  of  Social  Intercourse  ;  Village- 
Improvement  Societies ;  The  Laurel  Hill  Association ;  Trees  and 
Tree-planting;  Vines  an^  Climbing  Plants;  Fruits  and  Flowers; 
The 'Country  Dwelling-house;  Fences  and  Hedges;  Lawns; 
Water;  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Country  Life — ^Drainage,  Ventilation 
— Care  of  the  sick ;  Cemeteries ;  Roads  and  Bridges ;  Preserva- 
tion of  Woodlands;  Schools  and  School-houses;  The  Village 
Church;  The  Village  Library;  Work  and  Play;  The  Village 
Festival. 

Of  these  chapters,  that  on  "Trees  and  Tree-planting"  (though 
by  no  means  the  only  chapter  that  may  be  so  characterized]  is 
written  in  a  most  genial  vein  that  reminds  one  vividly  of  Chris- 
topher North.  Thus  tenderly  he  discourses  upon  transplanting 
trees  (p.  81)  as  if  a  father  were  putting  his  own  babies  to  bed: 
"  Treat  a  tree  as  such  a  living,  divinely  created  thing  ought  to  be 
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treated.  Do  not  wrench  it  up  by  force  from  the  soil  into  which 
it  has  woven  its  very  life  for  years ;  do  not  tear  its  rootlets  asun- 
der in  the  hasty  endeavor,  with  rude  instruments,  to  separate  them 
from  their  hold.  But  with  whatever  painstaking  may  be  needfol, 
let  the  roots  be  gently  separated  from  the  soil.  Remember  that 
they  are  the  digestive  organs  of  the  tree ;  the  organs  whieh  are 
to  gather  and  assimilate  its  food  and  convert  it  into  tissue ;  and 
that  the  fine,  fibrous  roots  are,  for  this  purpose,  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  large  ones.  The  tree  can  no  more  grow  without 
them  than  a  man  can  grow  without  a  stomach.  Take  them  up 
carefully  therefore ;  preserve  them  so  far  as  possible.  And  if, 
after  all,  some  roots  are  broken  in  the  removal,  let  the  fractured 
ends  be  smoothly  pared  off  with  the  knife  so  that  the  wounds  may 
be  quickly  healed  and  new  rootlets  begin  to  be  formed ;  then  re- 
plant the  tree  as  carefully  as  it  has  been  taken  from  the  ground. 
Do  not,  as  many  do,  treat  it  like  a  post  and  thrust  it  into  a  hole 
only  just  large  enough  for  it,  and  then  ram  the  earth  around  it 
and  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself;  but  be  sure  to  make  a  bole  as 
large  as  the  natural  spread  of  the  roots,  and  even  larger,  so  that 
they  may  easily  push  themselves  out  for  the  growth  of  coming 
years.  For  the  same  reason,  make  the  hole  of  generous  depth; 
then  see  that  the  earth  is  made  fine  and  of  nutritious  richness. 
Thus  make  a  bed  for  the  tree  carefully,  as  you  would  make  one 
for  yourself,  and  then  lay  it  therein,  tucking  the  earth  carefully 
about  all  its  finest  roots,  and  with  gentle  pressure  bringing  it 
into  film  contact  with  them,  settling  it  occasionally,  perhaps,  as 
you  go  on,  with  a  few  quarts  of  water,  and  finally  mulching  the 
surface  with  some  old  straw  or  with  flat  stones.  It  will  pay,  as  a 
child  well  nursed  pays,  by  a  healthy  growth.  It  will  reward  yon 
with  its  own  tree-smiles  every  year  and  every  day." 

The  writer  would  have  every  State  do  as  Nebraska  does,  appoint 
an  "  Arbor  Day  "  on  which  the  people  in  all  the  villages  over  the 
land  are  invited  to  plant  trees  and  are  stimulated  thereto  by  suit- 
able rewards,  spending  the  rest  of  the  time  as  a  rural  holiday, 
thinking  that  we  have  too  few  legal  holidays,  that  we  make  sad 
work  of  enjoying  ourselves,  and  that  farmers  especially,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  are  a  lamentably  over-worked  people. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  author  in  his  chapter  on  '^  Roads  and 
Bridges "  would  have  spoken,  and  spoken  severely,  of  the  fatal 
custom  in  our  country  of  having  the  roads  cross  rail-tracks  on  the 
same  level,  occasioning  constant  peril  to  travelers  in  wagons  and 
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carriages.  The  English  and  European  rule  of  having  railroad 
tracks  pass  either  over  or  under  the  country  highways,  should  be 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  State  legislatures,  whatever  it  might  cost 
railroad  companies.  The  tendency  now  is  to  gather  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  government,  as  is  done  in  England,  many 
interests  that  concern  the  public  life  and  welfare,  and  certainly 
this  should  be  one  of  them.  But  other  important  practical  mat- 
ters in  which  the  people  should  be  better  instructed  than  they  are, 
are  vigorously  discussed.  There  is  an  uncompromising  disap- 
proval of  shams  in  farming,  fencing,  building,  burying,  and  living. 
We  should  like  to  own  and  inhabit  one  of  the  country  houses 
that  he  describes,  so  solid,  roomy,  and  vine-wreathed.  A  quiet 
humor  now  and  then  scintillates  in  the  sentences  like  the  electric 
smile  that  lights  up  the  grave  face  of  our  old  friend  and  classmate 
(may  the  personal  allusion  be  pardoned)  when  he  is  about  to  say 
something  uncommonly  rich.  But  the  main  value  of  the  book  is 
the  noble  view  of  life  that  it  takes.  Its  author  is  not  afraid  to  enjoy 
the  free  gifts  of  God.  The  breath  of  the  rejoicing  hills  and  of 
the  smiling  spring  is  in  his  book.  He  favors  no  piety  of  gloomy 
asceticism.  He  introduces  the  "play  element"  into  the  "  work  ele- 
ment." He  is  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  genuinely  sesthetic  has 
a  noble  moral  element  in  it,  that  the  nature  God  made  is  "  very 
good,"  and  that  the  art  which  is  purely  drawn  from  the  study  of 
nature  is  also  good,  and  that  it  exerts  a  most  happy  influence  over 
the  lives  of  men  to  make  them  as  sweet  and  pleasant  as  the  blos- 
soming clover  flelds  of  one  of  our  well-loved  New  England  villages 
in  June.  This  little  volume  in  which  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
wise  and  loving  preacher,  the  graceful  style  of  the  man  of  letters, 
and  the  hard  common  sense  of  the  practical  economist  are  delight- 
fully mingled,  leads  all  who  read  it  (and  it  should  be  in  every 
household  in  the  land),  to  respond  to  Milton's  words :  "  In  those 
vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it 
were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against  nature  not  to  go  and  see 
her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth." 

Shedd'b  Lttbrary  Essays.* — ^This  is  a  republication  of  disqui- 
sitions on  subjects  pertaining;  to  literature  and  art,  and  is  thus  a 
mate  to  the  volume  of  theological  essays  which  were  noticed  in 

*  Ukrary  Essays,  By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Booeeyelt  Professor  of 
Sjstematic  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1878. 
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this  jonrnal.  Decided  opinions  find,  on  these  pages,  an  energetic 
expression.  The  tnimpet  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  There  is  a 
pleasant  mingling  of  logic  and  imagination,  a  manly  grasp  of 
high  themes.  In  the  preface,  Dr.  Shedd  takes  a  sombre  view  of 
American  society,  as  regards  both  thought  and  conduct.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  so  unfavorable 
as  he  judges.  There  is,  also,  a  hopeful  side  in  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  any  occasion  for 
despondency. 

Saintlt?  Workbbs,  by  Canon  Farbar.* — ^The  subjects  of 
these  lectures  are.  The  Martyrs,  The  Hermits,  The  Monks,  The 
Early  Franciscans,  The  Missionaries.  The  Lectures  are  not  care- 
ful historical  studies  of  their  subjects,  but  were  prepared  to  be 
preached  to  a  popular  audience.  The  character  of  the  different 
classes  of  religionists  of  which  they  treat  are  illustrated  by 
sprightly  biographical  sketches  and  anecdotes,  and  the  practical 
lessons  for  our  own  times  drawn  from  their  history  are  felicitously 
set  forth. 

SwEDBNBORG  AND  CHANNiNO.f — In  this  volumc  Dr.  Barrett 
has  arranged  parallel  paragraphs  from  Swedenborg  and  Cbanning 
on  fifty-seven  different  subjects,  showing  more  or  less  coincidence 
of  thought  and  belief.  Neither  the  works  nor  the  biograpby  of 
Dr.  Channing  give  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  Swedenborg  or  had  given  his  works  any  special  study. 
He  rarely,  if  ever  quotes  him  or  refers  to  him.  Whatever  coinci- 
dences of  teaching  there  is  results  from  his  reaching  conclusions 
similar  to  those  of  Swedenborg  by  independent  thought.  We 
see,  however,  in  this  similarity  of  teaching,  nothing  so  remarkable 
as  to  deserve  a  volume  to  present  it ;  for  in  these  parallels  the 
coincidence  is  partly  in  the  negation  of  evangelical  doctrines  in 
which  Unitarians  generally  agree  with  Swedenborg,  and  partly 
in  the  assertion  of  aspects  of  truth  to  which  scholarly  and  cultured 
Christian  thinkers  of  the  present  day  generally  assent.     The  work 

*  SainUy  Workers.  Five  Lenten  Lectures  delivered  in  St  Andrew's,  Hoiborn, 
March  and  April,  1878.  By  Frbdbbiok  W.  Farkab,  D.D.,  F.H.S.,  Canon  of 
WeBtaninster.  London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  k  Co.  18t8.  Small  Sro, 
zvi  and  20*7  pp. 

f  Swedenborg  and  Channmg.  Showing  the  many  and  remarkable  agreements 
in  the  beliefs  and  teachings  of  these  writers.  By  B.  F.  Babbitt.  Phfladel|iliia^ 
Glaxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelflnger,  624,  626  and  628  Market  Street     1879.     288pp. 
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has,  however,  a  value  independent  of  its  primary  design.  It  gives 
us,  on  this  wide  range  of  important  subjects,  the  pivotal  thoughts 
of  these  two  eminent  writers,  selected  from  their  entire  works  by 
one  who  has  given  them  special  and  loving  study.  And  they  are 
authors  whose  best  thoughts  will  always  be  of  value  to  Christian 
culture.  The  attempt  in  discussing  the  fifty-seventh  subject  to 
prove  a />rac<ica/ coincidence  between  Swedenborg  and  Channing 
on  the  Person  of  Christ  is  a  striking  example  of  reasoning  in 
which  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 
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GoUection  of  Foroign  Authors.— No.  XIII.  Remorse.  From  the  French  of  Th. 
Bentzon.    Paper.     16mo,  216  pp. 

Appleton's  New  Handy-volume  Series. — Mrs.  Jack,  A  Tale.  By  Francis 
Eleanor  TroUope.  l6mo,  130  pp.— John-A-Dreams.  A  Tale.  16mo,  234  pp. — 
Liquidated,  and  The  Seer.  By  Rudolph  Lindau.  16mo,  1*78  pp. — Mrs.  Gainsbor- 
oughts  Diamonds.    A  Story.    By  Julian  Hawthorne.     12mo,  117  pp. 

O,  P.  Putnam's  /Sbfw,  New  York  City. 

Railroads :  Their  Origin  and  Problems.  By  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  12mo, 
216  pp. 

What  is  the  Bible?  An  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  in  the  light  of  the 
best  scholarship,  and  in  the  most  reverent  and  catholic  spirit  By  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land.    12mo,  189  pp. 

Sibyl  Spencer.    By  James  Kent.    12mo,  309  pp. 

Robert  Carter  A  Brothere,  New  York  Oity, 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Oalvin.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubign^,  D.D.  Translated  by  William  L.  R.  Gates.  Vol.  8.  Hungary, 
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Little  Lights  Along  Shoro.    By  Paul  Cobden.     12mo,  326  pp. 
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By  M.  T.  S.     16mo,  400  pp. 
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Eventide  at  Bethel.    By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.    12mo,  29*7  pp. 
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365  pp. 

Charles  Seribner^a  Sons^  New  York  City. 

A  History  of  Roman  Literature:  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  By  Charles  Thomas  Cruttwell,  M.A.  With  Chronological 
Tables,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  students.    8vo,  503  pp. 

Epochs  of  Ancient  History. — Early  Rome,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to 
its  Destruction  by  the  Gauls.  By  W.  Ihoe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.    With  a  map.     12mo,  217  pp. 

MacJUiHan  ds  Go.^  London. 
Life  of  John  Eadie,'  D.D.,  LL.D.     By  James  Brown,  D.D.    Second  Bditioa. 
12mo,  408  pp. 

America/n  Tract  Society,  New  York  City. 
Bible  Words  for  Birthdays.    32mo. 

T.AZ  Clark,  Edinburgh. 
Clark^s   Foreign   Theological  Library.     New  Series,  Vol.  LVII. — St  John's 
Gfospel  Described  and  Explained  according  to  its  Peculiar  Character.    By  Chris- 
toph  Ernst  Luthardt,  Professor  of  Theology,  Leipzig.    ToL  IIL    8vo,  390  pp. 
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post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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